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PREFACE. 


No apology is needed for the publication of another Life of Christ, 
for the subject, to use the ■words of Mr. Carlyle, is “of quite peren* 
nial, infinite character, and its significance will ever demand to be 
anew inquired into, and anew made manifest." 

The freshness and interest of the name of Jesus, and its power as 
a great factor in the spiritual history of the world, increase with 
each generation. The influence of Ilis life, His words, and His 
death, have, from the first, been like leaven cast into the mass of 
humanity. He made religion spiritual instead of ceremonial and 
external; universal, instead of local. He gave us the magnificent 
dowry of a faith in One Common Father of the whole human race, 
and, thus, of a world-wide brotherhood of all mankind. lie con¬ 
firmed the doctrine of our immortality, and scattered abroad the 
germs of a heavenly life by IIis fundamental requirements of love to 
God and our neighbour. All reforms of individual and public life 
lie veiled in these principles, awaiting the advance of our moral 
sense, to apprehend and apply them. They have already given free¬ 
dom to the slave; raised woman; purified morals; mitigated war; 
created liberty; and made humanity a growing force, in'things 
private, civil, and political. All that love to our fellow-man can 
prompt finds itself only a copy of that Life which was spent in con¬ 
tinually doing good, and the noblest self-sacrifice for others finds 
itself anticipated by Calvary. 

To the individual Christian, Jesus is the Divine Saviour, to be¬ 
lieve in Whom is life everlasting: to know Whom is to have peace 
with God. Love has no diviner emblem than the Good Shepherd: 
Beneficence no ideal so perfect, as that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive:" Fidelity to duty no loftier standard than a life laid 
down al its command: Self-sacrifice no dream so perfect as the rec¬ 
ord of His death on the Cross. 



PREFACE. 


To write the story of such a life is no easy task, but it is one 
beyond all others important for the best interests of the age. It is 
impossible to describe the infinite dignity of Ilis person, but His 
words and acts are Ilis legacy to us, which it is vital to study and 
apply. 

I have tried in this book to restore, as far as I could, the world in 
which Jesus moved; the country in which He lived; the people 
among whom lie grew up and ministered; the religion in which IIo 
jwas trained; the Temple services in which lie took part; the ecclesi¬ 
astical, civil, and social aspects of His time; the parties of the day, 
their opinions and their spirit; the customs that ruled; the influences 
that prevailed ; the events, social, religious, and political, not men' 
tioned in the Gospels, that formed the history of His lifetime, so far 
as they ean he recovered. 

In this picture, lie, Himself, is, of course, the central figure, to 
which all details are subordinate. I have tried to present Ilis acts 
and words as they would strike those who first saw or heard them, 
and have added only as much elucidation to the latter as seemed 
needed. All His Sayings and Discourses are given in full, for a Life 
in which He is not Ilis own interpreter, must be defective. 

No one can feel more keenly than myself how open such a book 
must be to criticism. AYhcre the best and wisest have differed, I 
could not expect that all w ill agree with me, and I cannot hope to 
have escaped oversights, or even errors, in treating a subject so ex¬ 
tensive. I can only plead my honest desire for truth and correctness, 
in mitigation of judgment. 

I trust, however, that my book, as a whole, presents a reliable 
picture of the Life of Our Lord in the midst of the world in which 
He moved, and that it will throw light on the narratives in the 
Gospels, by filling up their brief outlines, wiiere possible. 

For the various sources to which I have been indebted I must only 
refer to the books named in the list of authorities at the beginning, 
I have used them freely, but always, so far as I know, with due 
acknowledgment: 

And, now, go forth, My Book, and may He whose honour thou 
eeekest, bless thee, and thy Unknown Reader! 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The life of Jesus Christ, which is to be told m these pages, must 
ever remain the noblest and most fruitful study for all men, of every 
age. It is admitted, even by those of other faiths, that lie was at 
once a great Teacher, and a liviug illustration of the truths He 
taught. The Mohammedan world give Him the high title of the 
Manih (Messiah), and set Him above all the prophets. The Jews 
confess admiration of Ilis character and words, as exhibited in the 
Gospels. Nor is there any hesitation among the great intellects of 
different ages, whatever their special position towards Christianity; 
whether its humble disciples, or openly opposed to it, or carelessly 
indilTercnt, or vaguely lalitudinarian. 

AVc all know how lowly a reverence is paid to Ilim in passage 
after passage by Shakspcre, the greatest intellect known, in its wide, 
many-sided splendour. Men like Galileo, Kepler, Bacon, Newton, 
and Milton, set the name of Jesus Christ above every other. To 
show that no other subject of study can claim ail equal interest, 
Jean Paul Richter tells us that “the lifo of Christ concerns Ilim 
who, being the holiest among the mighty, the mightiest among the 
holy, lifted with Ilia pierced hand empires off their hinges, and 
turned the stream of centuries out of its channel, and still governs 
the ages/’ Spinoza calls Christ the symbol of divine wisdom; 
Kant and Jacobi hold Him up as the symbol of ideal perfection, and 
Sc helling and Ilcgcl as that of the union of the divine and human. 
“I esteem the Gospels,” says Goethe, “to be thoroughly genuine, 
for there shines forth from them the re fleeted splendour of a sub- ( 
limity, proceeding from the person of Jesus Christ, of so divine a 
kind as only the divine could ever have manifested upon earth." 
“IIow petty arc the books of the philosophers, with all their pomp,” 
cays Rousseau, “ compared with the Gospels! Can it be that writ¬ 
ings at once so sublime and so simple arc the work of men? Can 
He whose life they tell be Himself no more than a mere man? Ia 
there anything, in Kb character, of the enthusiast or the ambitious 
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sectary? "Wliat sweetness, what purity in His ways, what touching 
grace in Ills teachings! \Vhat a loftiness in His maxims, w'hat pro¬ 
found wisdom in His words 1 What presence of mind, what deli¬ 
cacy and aptness in His replies! What an empire over His passions? 
Where is the man, where is the sage, who knows how to act, to 
suffer, and to die without weakness and without display? My friend, 
men do not invent like this; and the facts respecting Socrates, 
which no one doubts, are uot so well attested as those about Jesus 
Christ. These Jews could never have struck this tone, or thought of 
this morality, and the Gospel has characteristics of truthfulness so 
grand, so striking, so perfectly inimitable, that their inventors would 
be even more wonderful than He whom they portray.” “Yes, if 
the death of Socrates be that of a sage, the life and death of Jesus 
are those of a God. ” 

Thomas Carlyle repeatedly expresses a similar reverence. “Jesus 
of Nazareth,” says lie, “our divinest symbol] Higher has the 
human thought uot yet reached.” “A symbol of quite ].)crenmal, 
infinite character, whose significance will ever demand to be anew 
inquired into, and anew made manifest.” Dr. Channing, of Boston, 
the foremost man in his day among American Unitarians, is equally 
marked in liis words. “The character of Jesus,” says lie, “is 
wholly inexplicable on human principles.” Matthias Claudius, one 
of the people’s poets of Germany, last century, writes to a friend, 
A No one ever thus loved [as Christ did], nor did anything so truly 
great and good as the Bible tells us of Him ever enter into the heart 
of man. it is a holy form, which rises before the poor pilgrim like a 
star in the night, and satisfies his innermost craving, his most secret 
yearnings and hopes.” “Jesus Christ,” says the exquisite genius, 
Herder, “is in the noblest, and most perfect sense, the realized ideal 
of humanity.” , v 

No one will accuse the first Napoleon of being either a pietist or 
weak-minded. He strode the world in I113 day like a Colossus, a man. 
cf gigantic intellect, however worthless and depraved in moral sense. 
Conversing one day, at Et. Helena, as his custom was, about the 
great men of antiquity, and comparing himself with them, lie sud¬ 
denly turned round to one of his suite and asked him, “ Can you tell 
me who Jesus Christ was?” The officer owned that he had not yet 
taken much thought of such things. ‘MVell, then,” said Napoleon, 
"I will tell } r ou,” He then compared Christ with*himsclf, and with 
the heroes of antiquity, and showed how Jesus far surpassed them. 
“I think I understand somewhat of human nature," he continued, 
“and I tell vou all these were men, and I am a man, lmt not one is 
like Ilim; Jesus' Christ was more tliau man. Alexander, Caisar, 
Charlemagne, and myself founded great empires; but upon wliat did 
the creations of our genius depend? Upon force. Jesus alone 
founded Ilis empire upon love, and to this very day millions would 
die fer Him.” “The C-ospcl is no mere book,” said lie at another 
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time, 44 but a living creature, with a vigour, a power, which conquers 
all that opposes it. Here lies the Boole of Boohs upon the table 
[touching it reverently]; Ido not tire of reading it, and do so daily’" 
with equal pleasure. The soul, charmed with the beauty of the 
Cospcl, is no longer its own: God possesses it entirely: lie directs 
its thoughts and faculties ; it is Ilia. IVhat a proof of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ! Yet in this absolute sovereignty lie has but one aim 
—the spiritual perfection of the individual, the purification, of lih 
conscience, his union with what is true, the salvation of his soul. 
Hen wonder at the conquests of Alexander, but here te a conqueror 
who draws men to Himself for their highest good; who unites to 
Ilimsclf, incorporates into Himself, not a nation, but the whole 
human race!” 

I might multiply such testimonies from men of all ages ana classes, 
indefinitely; let me give only one or two more. 

Among all the Biblical critics of Germany, no one has risen wiili 
an intellect more piercing, a learning more vast, and a freedom and 
fearlessness more unquestioned, than Dc Y> r cttc. Yet, listen to a 
sentence from the preface to his Commentary on the Book of Eevc- 
lation, published just before his death, in lGI'J: "This only I know, 
that there is salvation in no other name than in the name of Jesus 
Christ, the Crucified, and that nothing loftier oilers itself to humanity 
than the God-manhood realized in Ilim, and the kingdom of God 
which lie founded—an idea and problem not yet rightly understood 
and incorporated into the life, even, of those who, in other respects, 
justly rank as the most zealous and the warmest Christians I Were 
Christ in deed and in truth our Life, how could such a falling away 
from Him be possible? Those in whom He lived would witness so 
mightily for llim, through their whole life, whether spoken, written, 
or acted, that unbelief would be forced to silence.” 

Nor is the incidental testimony to Christ of those who have openly 
acknowledged their supreme devotion to Him less striking. There 
have been martyrs to many creeds, but what religion ever saw an 
army of martyrs willingly dying for the personal love they bore to 
the founder of their faith ? Yet this lias always been the charac¬ 
teristic of the martyrs of Christianity, from tlic days when, as tradi¬ 
tion tells us. Peter was led to crucifixion with the words ever on his 
lips, "None but Christ, none but Christ,” or when tlic aged Poly- 
carp,—about to be burned alive in the amphitheatre at Smyrna,— 
answered the governor, who sought to make him revile Christ— 
"Eighty ami six years have I served Him, and lie never did me 
wrong; and how can I now blaspheme my King who has saved me?” 
Nearly seventeen hundred years passed from the time when the early 
confessor died blessing God that he was counted worthy to have a 
share in the number of martyrs and in the cup of Chrisi; and a man 
of high culture and intellect lies dying, the native of an island peo¬ 
pled only by outside barbarians in the days of Polycarp. The ut* 
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tendntito, watching lin last moments, see his lips move, and. bending 
over Mm, catch the faint sounds, “Jesus, love!—Jesus, love!—tho 
came thing,”—the last words uttered before be left them. It was the 
death-bed of Sir James Macintosh. Thus the character of Christ still 
retains the supreme charm by which it drew towards it the deepest 
affections cf the heart in the earliest age of the Church; and such a 
character must claim, above all others, our reverent and thoughtful 
ctudy. 

If we attempt to discover what it is in the personal character of 
Jesus Christ, as shown in Ilis life, that thus attracts such permanent 
admiration, it is not difficult to do so. 

In an age when the ideal of the religious life was realized in the 
Eaptist’s withdrawing from men, and huryiug himself in the ascetic 
solitudes of the desert, Christ came, bringing religion into the haunts 
and homes and every-day life of men. For the mortifications of the 
hermit He substituted the labours of active benevolence; for the fears 
and gloom which shrank from men, 31c brought the light of a cheer¬ 
ful piety, which made every act of daily life religious. He found 
the domain of religion fenced off as something distinct from common 
duties, and lie threw down the wall of separation, and consecrated 
the whole sweep of existence. lie lived, a man amongst men, shar¬ 
ing alike their joys and their sorrows,' dignifying the humblest de¬ 
tails of life by making them subordinate to the single aim of His 
Father’s glory. Henceforth the grand revolution w as inaugurated, 
which taught that religion does not lie in selfish or morbid devotion 
to personal interests, whether in the desert or the temple, but in lov¬ 
ing work and self-sacrifice for others. 

The absolute unselfishness of Christ's character is, indeed, its 
unique charm. His own life is self-denial throughout, and He makes 
o similar spirit the test of all healthy religious life. It is He who said, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive;” who reminds us that 
life, like the wheat, yields fruit only by its own dying; who gave us 
the ideal of life in Ilis own absolute self-oblivion. We feel instinc¬ 
tively that this Gospel of Love alone is divine, and that we cannot 
withhold our homage from the only perfectly Unselfish Life ever 
seen on earth. 

There is much, besides, to which I can only allude in a word. He 
demands repentance from all, hut never for a moment hints at any 
need of it for Himself. With all H is matchless lowliness, He ad¬ 
vances personal claims which, in a mere man, would he the very 
delirium of religious pride. He was divinely patient under every 
form of suffering,—a homeless life, hunger and thirst, craft and vio¬ 
lence, meanness and pride, the taunts of enemies and betrayals of 
friends, ending in an ignominious death. Nothing of all this for a 
moment turned Him from His chosen path of love and pity. His 
last words, like His whole life, were a prayer for those who returned 
Him evil for good. His absolute superiority to everything narrow or 
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local, so that He, a Jew, founds a religion in which all mankind are 
a common brotherhood, equal before God; the dignity, calmness, 
and self-possession before rulers, priests, and governors, which sets 
Him immeasurably above them; His freedom from superstition, in 
an age which was superstitious almost beyond example; Ilis superi¬ 
ority to the merely external and ritual, in an age when rites and ex¬ 
ternals were the sum of religion; all these considerations, to mention 
no others, explain the mysterious attraction of His character, eveu 
when looked at only as that of an ideal Man. 

from Ilis character, we turn to His teachings, the claims of 
II is Life on our reverent study are still further strengthened. To 
Him we owe the expansion of whatever was vital in Ancient Judaism 
from the creed of a tribe into a religion for the world. The Old 
Testament reveals a sublime and touching description of God as the 
Creator and the All-w ise and Almighty Ruler of all things; as the 
God, in whose hand is the life of every living thing and the breadth 
of all mankind; the God of Providence, on whom the eyes of all 
creatures wait, and who gives them their meat in due season; as a 
Being of infinite majesty, who will by no means clear the guilty, but 
yet is merciful and gracious, longsuffcring, and abundant in good¬ 
ness and truth; as keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin, and a9 pitying them that fear Him, like as 
a father piticth his children. But it w'as reserved for Christ to bring 
the character of God, as a God of Love, into full noon-day light, in 
Ilis so loving the world as to give His only-begotten Son, that who¬ 
soever believeth in Ilim might not perish, but have eternal life. In 
the New Testament He is first called Our Father in Heaven—the 
Father of all mankind. The Old Testament proclaimed Him the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—the Portion of Israel: Christ 
points the eyes of all nations to Him as the God of the "whole human 
race. 

The fundamental principles of Christianity are as new and as sub¬ 
lime as this grand conception of God, and spring directly from it. 
The highest ideal of mau must ever be, and his soul reflects the image 
of his Creator, and this image can only be that of pure, all-embracing 
love, to God and man, for God is love. Outward service, alone, is 
of no value; the pure heart, only, loves aright: it, only, reflects the 
divine likeness; for purity and love are the same in the Eternal. A 
religion resting ou such a basis bears the seal of heaven. But this 
divine law constitutes Christianity. 

The morality taught by Christ is in keeping with such fundamental 
demands. Since love is the fulfilling of the law, there can be no lim¬ 
itation to duty but that of power. It can only bo bounded by our 
possibilities of performance, and that not in the letter, but in spirit 
and in truth, both towards God and our neighbour. The perfect holi¬ 
ness of God can alone be the standard of our aspiration; for love means 
obedience, and God cannot look upon sin. To be a petfcGt Christian 
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is to be a sinless man—sinless through the obedience of perfect lore. 
Such a morality has the seal of the living God on its forehead. 

It is to be remembered, in realizing our obligations to Christ, that 
there "was a perfect novelty in this teaching. Antiquity, outside 
the Jewish world, had no conception of what we call sin. There is 
no word in Greek for what we mean by it: the expression for it is 
synonymous with physical evil. There was either no guilt in an 
action, or the deity was to blame, or the action was irresistible. 
Priests and people had no aim or desire in sacrifices, prayers, or festi¬ 
vals, beyond the removal of a defilement, not considered as a moral, 
but a physical stain- and they attributed a magical effect to propiti¬ 
atory rites through which they thought to obtain that removal; this 
effect being sure to follow if there were no omission in the rite, even 
though the will remained consciously inclined to evil! 

The Komar was as free from having any conception of sin as the 
Greek. Even such moralists as Seneca had only a blind spiritual 
pride which confounded God and nature, and regarded man—the 
crown of nature and its most perfect work—as God’s equal, or even 
as His superior, For the divine nature, in his creed, reaches perfection 
in man only. L/vcry man, lie tells us, carries God about with him in 
his bosom; in one aspect of his being he is God—virtue is only the 
following nature, and men’s vices are only madness. 

Compare with this the vision of God—high and lifted up—of awful 
holiness but of infinite love;,—and the doctrine of human responsi¬ 
bility, which the heart itself re-ccliocs—as taught by Christ; and the 
study of llis life becomes the loftiest of human duties. 

\V c owe it no less to Christ that the belief in a future life, with its 
light or shadow depending on a future judgment, is now part of the 
creed of the world. Judaism, indeed, in its later ages at least, knew 
these revelations, but Judaism coukl never have become the religion 
of mankind. Pagan antiquity had ceased to have any fixed ideas of 
anything beyond this life. Immortality was an open question; the 
dream of poets rather than the common faith. Rut Christ brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel. 

Doctrines such as these", illustrated by such a Life, and crowned by 
a death which He Himself proclaimed to be a voluntary offering 
“for the life of the world,” could not fail to have a mighty influence. 

The leaven thus east into the mass of humanity has already largely 
transformed society, and is destined to affect it for good in ever- 
increasing measure, in all directions. The one grand doctrine of the 
Brotherhood of Man, as man, is In itself the pledge of infinite results. 
The seminal principle of all true progress must ever be found in a 
proper sense of the inherent dignity of manhood; iu the realization of 
the truth that The whole human race are essentially equal iu their facul¬ 
ties, nature, and inalienable rights. Such an idea was unknown to 
antiquity. The Jew, speaking in the Fourth Book of Esdras, ad¬ 
dressed God—“On our account Thou hast created the world. Other 
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nations, sprung from Adam, Thou hast said arc nothing, and are like 
spittle, and Thou hast likened llieir multitude to the droppings from a* 
cask. But we are Thy people, whom Thou hast called Thy first-born. 
Thine only-begotten, Thy well-beloved.” In the Book Sifri, the Rab¬ 
bis tell us—“A single Israelite is of more worth in the sight of God 
than all the nations of the world; every Israelite is of more valuo 
before Ilirn than all the nations who have been or will be.” 

To llie Greek, the word “humanity,” as a term for the wide broth¬ 
erhood of all races, was unknown. All races, except his own, were 
regarded and despised as “barbarians.” Even the Egyptians, in 
spite of their ancient traditions and priestly “wisdom,”—the Cartha¬ 
ginians, the 'Phirnicians, Etruscans, Macedonians, and Romans, not 
lo mention outlying and uncivilized peoples, were stigmatized by this 
contemptuous name. The Greek fancied himself appointed by the 
gods to be lord over nil other races; and Socrates only gave expres¬ 
sion to the general feeling of his countrymen when he thanked the 
gods daily for being man and not beast, male and not female, Greek 
and not barbarian. 

The Roman, in common with antiquity at large, considered all who 
did not belong to his own State, as hoste#, or enemies; and lienee, 
unless there were a special league, all Romans held that the only law 
between them and those who were not Romans was that of the 
stronger, by which they were entitled to subjugate such races if they 
could, plunder their possessions, and make the people slaves. The 
fact that a tribe lived on the bank of a river on the other side of 


which Romans had settled, made its members “rivals,” for the word 
means simply the dwellers on opposite sides of a stream. It was even 
objected to Christianity, indeed, that its folly was patent, from its 
seeking to introduce one religion for all races. “The man,” says 
Celsus, “ who can believe it possible for Greeks and Barbarians, in 
Asia, Europe, and Libya, to agree in one code of religious laws, must 
be utterly devoid of sense.” Antiquity had no conception of a religion 
which, by readily uniting wiLh everything purely human, and as 
readily attacking all fonns of evil, could be destined or suited to the 
wants of all humanity. Nor did it deign to think that the aristocracy 
of the nice could stoop to have a religion in common with the bar¬ 
barian to whom il almost refused the name of mail. 


It was left to Christ lo proclaim the brotherhood of all nations by 
revealing God as their common Father in Heaven, filled towards 
them with a father’s love; by Ills commission to preach the Gospel 
to all; by His inviting all, without distinction, who laboured and 
were heavy ladeu, to come to Ilim, as the Saviour sent from God, 
for rest; by llis receiving the woman of Samaria and her of Canaan 
as graciously as any others; by llis making Himself the friend of 
publicans and sinners; by the tone of such parables as that of Dives 
End Lazarus; by llis equal sympathy with the slave, the beggar, and 
the ruler; by the whole bearing and spirit of llis life; and, above alj. 
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by His picture of all nations gathered to judgment at the Great Day, 
with no distinction of race or rank, but simply as men. 

In this great principle of the essential equality of man, and his 
responsibility to God, the germs la}' hid cf grand truths imperfectly 
realized even yet. 

Thus, it is to this we owe the conception o'f the rights of individual 
conscience as opposed to any outward authority. There was nfl 
dream of such a thing before Christ came. The play of individuality, 
which alone secures and exemplifies those rights, was unknown ol 
restricted. Among the Greeks, the will of the State was enforced on 
the individual. Morality and goodness were limited to what waJ 
voted by the majority as expedient for the well-being of the com¬ 
munity at largo. "When a man liad paid the gods the traditional 
sacrifices and ceremonies, he had little more to do with them. Not 


only could he not act for himself freely in social or private affairs; 
his conscience had no liberty. The State was everything, the 
man nothing. Rome knew as little of responsibility to higher laws 
than its own, and had very limited ideas even of personal freedom. 
Christ’s words, “One is your ‘Teacher,’ and all ye arc brethren;” 
“One is your ‘ Father,’even the Heavenly;” “ One" is your ‘Guide,’ 
even the Christ,” were the inauguration of a social and moral revo^ 


lution. 


The sIjAve, before Christ came, was a piece of property of less 
worth than land or cattle. An old Roman law enacted a penalty of 
death for him who killed a ploughing ox; but the murderer of a slave 
was called to no account whatever. Crassus, after the revolt of Spar- 
tacus, crucified 10,000 slaves at one time. Augustus, in violation of 
his word, delivered to their masters, for execution, 30,000 slaves, who 
had fought for Sextus Pompeius. Trajan, the best of the Romans of 
his day, made 10,000 slaves fight at one time in the amphitheatre, for 
the amusement of the people, and prolonged the massacre 123 days. 

The great truth of man’s universal brotherhood was the axe laid at 
the root of this detestable crime—the sum of all villanies. By first 
infusing kindness into the lot of the slave, then by slowly undermin¬ 
ing slavery itself, each century has seen some advance, till at last the 
man-owner is unknown in nearly every civilized country, and even 
Africa itself, the worst victim of slavery in these later ages, is being 
aided by Christian England to raise its slaves into freemen. 

Aggressive war is no less distinctly denounced by Christianity, 
which, in teaching the brotherhood of man, proclaims war a revolt, 
abhorrent to nature, of brothers against brothers.. The voice of 
Christ, commanding peace on earth, has eeboed through all the cen¬ 
turies since His day, and has been at least so far honoured that the 
horrors of war are greatly lessened, and that war itself—no longer the 
rule, but the exception—is ranch rarer in Christian nations than in 
former times. 


The poor, in antiquity, were in almost as bad a plight as the slave. 
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f How can you possibly let yourself down so low as not to repel a 
n )or man from you with scorn?” is the question of a rhetorician 
Oi the imperial times of Rome, to a rich man. No one of the thou¬ 
sands of rich men living in Rome ever conceived the notion of found¬ 
ing an asylum for the poor, or a hospital for the siek. There were 
herds of beggars. Seneca often mentions them, and observes that 
most men fling an alms to a beggar with repugnance, and carefully 
avoid all contact with him. Among the Jews, the poor were thought 
to be justly bearing the penalty of some sin of their own, or of their 
fathers. But we know the sayings of Christ—“ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive:” “I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was 
in prison, and ye came unto me:” “ Give to the poor.” The abject 
and forlorn received a charter of human rights when lie proclaimed 


that all men arc brethren: sprung from the same human stock; sons 
of the same Almighty Father; one family in Himself, the Head of 
regenerated humanity. 

The condition of woman in antiquity was little better than that of 
the stave. She was the property of her husband, if married; if un¬ 
married, she was the plaything or slave of man, never his equal. The 
morality of married life, which is the strength and glory of any peo¬ 
ple, was hardly known. Pumpey and Gcrmanieus were singular in 
the fidelity that marked their marriage-relations, on both sides, and 
were famous through the singularity. The utter impurity of the men 
reacted in a similar self-degradation of the other sex. In Rome, mar¬ 
riages became, as a rule, mere temporary connections. In order to 
escape the punishments inflicted on adultery, in the time of Tiberius, 
married women, including even women of illustrious families, en¬ 
rolled themselves on the official lists of public prostitutes. St. Paul 
only spoke the language which every one who knows the state uf 
morals of those da vs must use, when lie wrote the well-known verses 
in the opening of his Epistle to the Romans. The barbarians of the 
German forests alone, of the heathen world, retained a worthy sense 
of the true dignity of woman. “No one there laughs at vice,” says 
Tacitus, “nor is to seduce and to be seduced called the fashion.” 


“ Happy indeed,” continues the Roman, thinking of the state of things 
around him, “those states in which only virgins marry, and where 
the vow and heart of the bride go together!” “ Infidelity is verv rare 
among them.” The traditions of a purer time still lingered beyond 
the Alps; the afterglow of light that had set elsewhere. 

The sc traditions, thus honoured in the forests of Germany, were 
formulated into a supreme law* for all ages and countries by Jesus 
Christ. Except for one crime,-husband and wife, joined by God in 
marriage, were not to be put asunder. Woman was no longer to be 
the toy and inferior of man. Polygamy, the fruitful source of social 
corruption, was forbidden, ilan and woman were to meet on equal 
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terms in lifelong union: each honouring the other, and both training 
their children amidst the sanctities of a pure familj r life. 

The enforcement of these and kindred teachings, destined to re¬ 
generate humanit}', required lofty sanctions. That these are not 
wanting, in the amplest fulness, we have in part seen already, and 
shall see more and more as we advance. Meanwhile, enough has 
been said to show why, even apart from the mysterious dignity of 
His divine nature, God manifest in the flesh, and even independently 
of His being the Lamb of God, who takes away the sins of the world, 
Christ’s life and sajings, alike unique among men, deserve the rev¬ 
erent stud} r of all. 

‘‘From first to last,” said the great Napoleon, on one occasion, 
“Jesus is the same; always the same—majestic and simple, infinitely 
severe and infinitely gentle. Throughout a life passed under the 
public cj'c. He never gives occasion to find fault. The prudence of 
His conduct compels our admiration by its union of force and gentle¬ 
ness. Alike in speech and action, He is enlightened, consistent, and 
calm. Sublimity is said to be an attribute of divinity: what name, 
then, shall we give Him in whose character were united every ele¬ 
ment of the sublime? 

“I know men; and I tell you that Jesus is not a man. Every¬ 
thing in Him amazes me. His spirit outreaehes mine, and His will 
confounds me. Comparison is impossible between Him and any 
other being in the world. He is truly a being by Himself. His ideas 
and Ilis sentiments; the truth that He announces: His manner of 
convincing; are all beyond humanity and the natural order of things. 

“II is birth, and the story of His life; the profoundness of Ilis 
doctrine, which overturns all difficulties, and is their most complete 
solution; His Gospel; the singularity of Ills mj'sterious being; His 
appearance; llis empire; Ilis progress through all centuries and 
kingdoms;—all this is to me a prodigy, an unfathomable mystery. 

“ I sec nothing here of man. Near as I may approach, elosely as I 
mny examine, all remains above my comprehension—great with a 
greatness that crushes me. It is in vain that I reflect—ail remains 
unaccountable! 

“I defy you to cite another life like that of Christ,” 
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THE IIOLY LAND. 


Tite contrast between the influences which have most affected tho 
world, and the centres from which they have sprung, is very striking. 
Greece, the mother of philosophy anil art, for all time, is not quite 
half the size of Scotland; Koine, the mighty mistress of the world, 
was only a city of Italy; Palestine, the birthplace of our Lord, and 
the cradle of revelation, is about the size of Wales, From Dan, on 
the north, to Beersheba, on the south, is a distance of only 1 Jt) miles, 
and the paltry breadth of twenty miles, from the coast to the Jordan; 
on the north, increases slowly to only forty between the shore of the 
Mediterranean, at Gaza, and the Dead Sea, on the south. 

When it is remembered that America was unknown till within the 


last four centuries, the position of Palestine on the map of the ancient 
world was very remarkable. It seemed the very centre of the earth, 
and went far to excuse the long-prevailing belief that Jerusalem was 
the precise central point. On the extreme western limit of Asia, it 
looked eastward, towards the great empires and religions of that 
mighty continent, and westward, over the Mediterranean, to the 
promise of European civilization. It was the connecting link be¬ 
tween Europe and Africa, which could then boast of Egypt as one of 
the great centres of human thought and culture; and it had the date¬ 
less past of the East for its background. 

Yet its position towards other lands was not less striking than its 
real or apparent isolation. Separated from Asia by the broad and im¬ 
passable desefl, it was saved from becoming a purely Eastern coun¬ 
try, either in religion, or in the political decay and retrogression 
which have, sooner or later, marked all Eastern States. Shut in. 


by a strip of desert, from Egypt, it was kept, in great part, from the 
contagion of the gross morality and grosser idolatry of that land; 
and its western coasts were washed by the “ Great Scu,” which, for 


ages, was us much a mystery to the Jew, as the Atlantic to our an¬ 
cestors, before the era of Columbus. There could have been no land 


in which the purpose of God to “separate” a nation “from among 
all the people of the earth,” to be the depositary of divine truth, anil 
the future missionaries of the world, could have been so perfectly 
carried out. Nor did its special titucss as a centre of heavenly light 
amongst mankind pass away till the whole scheme of revelation had 
been completed; for by the time of Christ’s death the Mediterranean 
luid become the highway of the nations, and facilitated the diffusion 


of the Gospel to the cities and nations of the populous West, by the 
easy path of its wide waters. The long seclusion of ages had already 
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trained the Jew in religious knowledge, when forced or voluntary 
dispersion sent him abroad to all lands, with his lofty creed: the 
passing away of that seclusion opened the world to the ready dissem¬ 
ination of the message of the Cross. 

It is an additional peculiarity of the Iloly Land, in relation to the 
history of religion, that its physical features, and its position, together, 
brought it, from the earliest ages, in contact with the widest range of 
peoples and empires. Egypt and it are two oases in wide-spreading 
deserts, and as such attracted race after race. Vast migrations of 
northern tribes towards the richer southern countries have marked 
all ages; and Egypt, as the type of fertility, was a special land of 
wonder, to which these wandering populations ever turned greedy 
eyes. In a less degree, the Holy Land shared this dangerous admira¬ 
tion. It was the next link to Egypt in the'* chain of attractive con¬ 
quests—Egypt itself being the last. As in later times the Assyrian, 
the Chaldean, the Persian, the Greek, the Roman, and the Turk suc¬ 
cessively coveted the valley of the Nile, and look possession of it, so 
in the very earliest ages, as many indications prove, w r avc after wave 
of immigration had overflowed it. In all these inroads of new 
nationalities, the Holy Land, as the highway to Egypt, necessarily 
shared, and hence, as centuries passed, race after race was brought in 
contact with the Jew, in spite of his isolation, and the Jcve into con¬ 
tact with them. Such a fact was of great significance in the religious 
education of the world. It leavened widely distant nations, more or 
less, with the grand religious truths which had been committed to 
the keeping of the Jew alone; it led or forced him abroad to distant 
regions, to learn, as w r ell as to communicate; and it reacted to en¬ 
sure the intense religious conservatism to which the Jew r , even to-day, 
owes his continued national existence. That was a fitting scene, 
moreover, for the advent of the Saviour of the w'orld, in which, 
small though its bounds, He was surrounded not by the Jew alone, 
but by a population representing a wide proportiou of the tribes and 
nations of the then-known earth. The inscription on the cross, in 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, was the symbol of the relation of Christ’s 
life, and of His death, to all humanity. 

Rut perhaps the most striking peculiarity of Palestine as the spot 
chosen by God for His revelations of religious truth to our race, and 
for the incarnation of the Saviour of mankind, is that it presents 
within its narrow bounds the characteristics of climate and produc¬ 
tions scattered elsewhere over all the habitable zones—from the 
snowy north to the tropics. The literature of a country necessarily 
takes the colour of its local scenery and external nature, and hence ft 
book written in almost any land is unfitted for other countries in 
which life and nature arc different. Thus the Koran, written in 
Arabia, is essentially an Eastern book, in great measure unintelligible 
and uninteresting to nations living in countries in any great degree 
different, in climate and modes of life, from Arabia itself. The 
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sacred hooks of other religions have had only a local reception. The 
Bible alone finds a welcome among nations of every region over the 
earth. It is the one hook in the world which men everywhere re- 
coive with equal interest and reverence. The inhabitant of the 
coldest north finds, in its imagery, something that he can understand, 
and it is a household book in multitudes of homos in the sultriest 
regions of the south. 

Intended to cany the Truth to all nations, it was essential that the 
Bible should have this cosmopolitan attractiveness. Yet it could not 
lmvc had it buL that such a country as Palestine was chosen to pro¬ 
duce it. Within the narrow limits of that strip of coast, as we might 
call it, arc gathered the features of countries the most widely apart. 
The peaks of Lebanon are never without patches of snow, even in 
the heat of summer. Snow falls nearly every winter along the sum¬ 
mits of the central ridge of Palestine, and over the tableland east of 
the Jordan, though it seldom lies more than one or two days. On 
the other hand, in the vallc}' of the Jordan, summer brings the heat 
of the tropics, and the different seasons, in different parts, according 
to the elevation, exhibit a regular gradation between these extremes. 
Thus, within the extent of a single landscape, there is every climate, 
from the cold of northern Europe to the heat of India. The oak, the 
pi dc, the walnut, the maple, the juniper, the alder, the poplar, the 
willow, the ash, the ivy, and the hawthorn, grow' luxuriantly on the 
heights of Ilcrmon, Bashan, and Galilee, lienee the traveller from 
the more northerly temperate lands finds himself, in some parts, sur¬ 
rounded by the trees and vegetation of his own country. He secs 
the apple, the pear, and the plum, and rejoices to meet the familiar 
wheat, and barley, and peas, and potatoes, and cabbage, carrots, let¬ 
tuce, endive, and mustard. The Englishman is delighted to find 
himself surrounded by manj 7 of the flowers of his native land; for 
out of the 2,000 or 2,500 fiowers of Palestine, perhaps 500 are British, 
It looks like home Lo see the ranunculus, the j'cllow water-lily, the 
tulip, the crocus, the lij-acmth, the anemone, mignoDctlc, geraniums, 
mallows, the common bramble, the dog-rose, the daisy, the wcll- 
know'n groundsel, the dandelion,—sage, and thj'mc, and sweet mar¬ 
joram, blue and white pimpernel, cyclamens, vervain, mint, hore- 
hound, road-waj 7 nettles, and thistles; and ponds with the wonted 
water-cress, duck-weed, and rushes. 

The traveller from more southern countries is no less at home; for 
from whatever part he come, be it sunny Spain or "Western India, he 
will recognize well-known forms in one or other of such a list as the 
carol), the oleander and willow, skirting the streams and water¬ 
courses; the sycamore, the fig, the olive, the date palm, the pride of 
India, the pistachio, the tamarisk, the acacia, .and the tall tropical 
grasses and reeds; or in such fruits as the date, the pomegranate, the 
vine, the omnge r the shaddock, the lime, the banana, the almond, 
*cd the prickly pear. The sight of fields of cotton, millet, ric». 
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sugar-cane, maize, or even of Indian indigo, and of patches of melons, 
gourds, } umpkins, tobacco, yam, sweet potato, and other southern 
or tropical licld or garden crops, will carry him hack in thought to 
his home. 

There can be no more vivid illustration of the climate of any land 
than the vegetation it yields, and Palestine, tried by this test, repro¬ 
duces climates and zones which, in other countries, are separated by 
many hundred miles. 

A book written in such a land must necessarily he a reflection, in 
its imagery and modes of thought, so far as they are affected by ex¬ 
ternal nature, of much that is common to men all over the earth. 
The Scriptures of the two Testaments have had this pricelesshelu 
in their great mission, from Palestine having been chosen by God as 
the land in which they were written. The words of prophets and 
apostles, and of the great Master Ilimsclf, sound familiar to all man¬ 
kind, because spoken amidst natural images and experiences com¬ 
mon to all the world. 


Though essentially a mountainous country, Palestine lias many 
broad and fertile plains. It is a highland district, intersected 
throughout, and bordered on the western side, by rich, wide-spread¬ 
ing lowlands. 

The plain on the western side extends from above Acre, with an 
interruption by Mount Carmel, along the whole coast, under the re¬ 
spective names of the plain of Acre, the plain of Sharon, and the 
Shcfelah, or low country, the land of the Philistines in early ages. 
From this border plain the country rises, throughout, into a table¬ 
land of an average height of from 1,500 to 1,800 feet above the 
Mediterranean; the general level being so even, and the hills so close 
together, that the whole length of the country, seen from the coast, 
looks like a wall rising from the fertile plain at its foot. Yet the 
general monotony is broken, here and there, by higher elevations. 
Thus, to begin from the south, Hebron is 8,029 feet above the sea; 
Jerusalem 2,610; the Mount of Olives 2,724; Bethel 2,400; Ebal and 
Gerizim 2,700; Little Ilermon and Tabor, on the north side of the 


plain of Esdraelou 1,900; Safed 2,775; and Jcbcl Jernuik 4,000. 

This long sea of hills is full of valleys running cast and west, which 
form so many arms of torrent beds, opening into the Jordan valley or 
the Mediterranean. These valleys, on the eastern side of the water¬ 


shed, towards Jord.m, arc extremely steep and rugged; as, for in¬ 
stance, the precipitous descent between Mount Olivet and Jericho, 
which sinks over 4,000 feet in a distance of about lift eon miles. The 


great depression of the Jordan valley makes such rugged and difli- 
cult mountain gorges the ouly passes to the upper country from tho 
east. There is not a spot, till the plain of Esdraelon joins the valley 
of the Jordan, open enough to manoeuvre more than a small body of 
foot soldiers. The western valleys slope more gently, but, like the 
eastern, arc the only means of communication with the plains, and 
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offer such difficulties as explain the security of Israel in ancient times, 
eutrcnchcd among hills which, at the best, could be reached only by 
rough mountain passes. The Jew lived, in fact, in a strong moun¬ 
tain fastness stretching like a long wall behind the plain beneath. 

The*appearanee and fertility of this highland region, which, alone, 
was at any time the Iloly Land of the Jews, varies in different parts. 
The southern district, below llebron, is a gradual transition from the 
desert, from which it is approached in slow ascent. It was known 
in Bible times as the Negeb, or south country, and is an uninviting 
tract of barren uplands. As we pass north into the hills of Judah 
and Benjamin there is somewhat more fertility, but the landscape 
is monotonous, bare, and uninviting in the extreme, for most of the 
year. In spring, even the bald grey rocks which make up the view 
are covered with verdure and bright flowers, and the ravines arc filled 
with torrents of rushing water, but in summer and autumn the look 
of the country from Hebron up to Bethel is very dreary and desolate. 
The flowers vanish with the first fierce rays of the summer sun: they 
arc “ to-dav in the field, to-morrow cast into the oven.” The little 
upland plains, which, with their green grass, and green corn, and 
smooth surface, relieve the monotony of the mountain-tops farther 
north, are not foimd in Judea, and are rare in Benjamin. The soil, 
alike on plain, hill, and glen, is poor and scanty. Natural wood dis* 
appears, and a few small bushes, brambles, or aromatic shrubs, alone 
appear on the hill-sides. “ Rounded hills, chiefly of a grey colour,” 
says Dean Stanley—“grey partly from the limestone of which they 
are formed, partly from the tufts of grey shrub with which their sides 
arc thinly clothed—their sides formed into concentric rings of rock, 
which must have served in ancient times as supports to the ter¬ 
races, of which there arc still traces to the very summits; valleys, or 
rather the meetings of those grey slopes with the beds of dry water¬ 
courses at their feet—long sheets of bare rock laid like flagstones, 

l J LJ r 

side by side, along the soil—these are the chief features of the greater 
part of the scenery of the historical parts of Palestine. These 
rounded hills, occasionally stretching into long undulating ranges, 
arc for the most part bare of wood. Forest and large timber arc not 
known.” Fountains are rare in this district; and wells, covered 
cisterns, and tanks cut out in the soft white limestone, take their 


place. 

Such are the central and northern highlands of Judea. In the 
west and north-western parts, which the sea-breezes reach, the 
vegetation is more abundant. Olives abound, and give the country 
in some places almost a wooded appearance. The terebinth, with its 
dark foilage, is frequent, and near the site of Kirjath-jearim, “the 
city of forests,” there are some thickets of pine and laurel. 

But. the eastern part of these hills—a tract nine or ten miles in 
width by about thirty-five in length—between the centre and the 
steep descent to the Dead Sea—is, and must always have been, in 
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the truest sense a desert. Van de Velde well describes it as a bare 
arid wilderness: an endless succession of shapeless yellow and ash- 
eolourcd hills, without grass or shrubs, without water, and almost 
without life. Another traveller speaks of it as a wilderness of moun¬ 
tain-tops, in some places tossed up like waves of mud, in others 
wninklcd over with ravines, like models made of crumpled brow r n 
paper, the nearer ones -whitish, strewn with rocks and bushes. Such 
is the desert or wilderness of Judea, the scene of the earlier retire¬ 
ment of John the Baptist, and the popularly supposed scene of the 
Temptation of our Lord. 

Though thus barren and uninviting as a whole, in our day, the 
universal presence of ruins proves that Judah and Benjamin had a 
teeming population in former ages. Terrace cultivation utilized the 
whole surface, wiicrc there w T as the least soil; and in such a climate, 
with an artificial supply of w T ater, luxuriant fertility might he 
secured everywhere except on the bare rock. The destruction of 
these terraces has doubtless allowed much soil to be washed into the 
valleys, and lost, and the destruction of the natural forests of w T hich 
there arestill traces must have greatly diminished the supply of water. 
Even in tlie now utterly barren districts of “ the south” abundant 
proofs have been discovered that cultivation was anciently extensive. 
The fact that there are no perennial streams in the western w-adys, 
while there are many in those trending to the Jordan on both sides, 
where the forests or thick shrubberies of oleanders and other flower¬ 
ing trees still flourish, speaks volumes as to the cause of the present 
sterility. 

Passing northward from Judea, the country gradually opens and 
is more inviting. Rich plains, at first small, but becoming larger as 
we get north, stretch ovit between the bills, till at last, near Nations, 
we reach one a mile broad and six miles long. The valleys running 
w*est are long, winding, and mostly tillable: those on the east arc less 
deep and abrupt than farther south, and, being abundantly watered 
by numerous fountains, arc rich in orange groves and orchards. 
Nablous itself is surrounded by immense groves of olive-trees, 
planted on all the hills around. Nowhere in Palestine are there 
nobler brooks of water. The rich uplands produce abundant crops 
of grain wiicn cultivated; yet it is, on the whole, a region specially 
adapted for olives, vineyards, and orchards. The mountains, though 
bare of wood, and but partially cultivated, have none of that arid, 
worn look of those of some parts farther south. 

North-west of the city of Nablous the mountains gradually sink 
down into a wide plain, famous as that of Sharon, mostly an expanse 
of sloping downs, but dotted here and there with huge fields of corn 
and tracts of wood, recalling the county of Kent, and reaching to 
the southern slopes of Carmel, with their rich woods and park-like 
gccnery. 

Passing still northward, from Samaria to Galilee, another wide 
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plain of great fertility—that of Esdraclon—stretches out from 
the northern side of the luxuriant Carmel. _Jt might, under a good 
government, yield vast crops, hut the inhabitants are few and poor, 
and tillage is imperfect. The country now rapidly improves. 
Vegetation is much more luxuriant among the hills of Galilee than 
elsewhere west of the Jordan. Fountains are abundant and copious, 
and many of the torrent beds arc never dry. The hills become more 
and more richly wooded with oaks and terebinths, while ravines 
occur It ere and there thickly clothed, in addition, with the maple, 
arbuti», sumach, and other trees. The hills of Judea are barren; 
those of Samaria have been well compared to the hilly districts of the 
south of Scotland; but those of Galilee are more like the rich Hills 


of Surrey. Yet the whole region is thinly peopled. This highland 
paradise has far fewer inhabitants than even the bleak mountains of 
Judea, where " for miles and miles, there is often no appearance ot 
life, except the occasional goat-herd on the hill-side, or the gather¬ 
ing of women at the wells.” 

The coast of the Holy Land, as has been said, is a long plain. This, 
on the north, is a mere strip, till near Acre, but it spreads out from 


that point into a tint, rich, loamy plain, at first only a few feet above 
the sea level. Corn-fields and pasture-lands reach several miles in¬ 
land. South of Carmel it expands into the plain of Sharon, now left 
bare and parched iu many parts; its ancient forests long ago de¬ 
stroyed, except in stray spots, and cultivation little known. As we go 
south, the soil is lighter and drier, and the vegetation scantier, till 
we reach the Shephelah, or “ low country” of the Bible, the ancient 
Philistia, which begins in rolling downs, and passes into wide-spread¬ 
ing corn-fields and vast expanses of loamy soil to the far south. 

The eastern boundary of Palestiue is the dee]) chasm iu which the 
Jordan has its channel. The name of that river indicates its course: 


it means “ the descender.” Rising in the mountains of Lebanon, it 
Hows south, through the marshy Lake Merorn and the Lake of 
Galilee, to the Dead Sea, in a course of about 150 miles. From the 
Lake of Galilee, its channel is a deep cleft iu the mountain range, 
from north to south, and so broken is its current that it is one con¬ 
tinued rapid. Its bed is so crooked that it has hardly half a mile 
straight; so deep, moreover, is it, below the surface oi' the adjacent 
country, that it cau only be approached by descending one cf the 
steep mountain valleys, audit is invisible till near its entrance into 
the Dead Sea, at a level of 1,317 feet below that of the Mediterranean. 
There is no town on its banks, and it has in all ages been crossed at 


the same fords; no use can be made of it for irrigation, and no vessel 
can sail the sea into which it pours its waters. It is like no other 
river. 



CITAPTER III. 

PALESTINE AT THE TIME OP CITIIIST. 

At the birth of Christ the striking spectacle presented itself, in 
a degree unknown before or since, of the world united under one 
sceptre. From the Euphrates to the Atlantic; from the mouths of 
the Rhine to the slopes of the Atlas, the Roman Emperor was the sole 
lord. The Mediterranean was, in the truest sense, a Roman lake. 
From the pillars of Hercules to the mouths of the Nile, on its southern 
shores; from the farthest coasts of Spain to Syria, on its northern; 
raid thence round to the Nile again, the multitudes of men now 
divided into separata nations, often hostile, always distinct, reposed 
in peace under the shadow of the Roman eagles. There might he 
war on the far eastern frontier, beyond the Euphrates, or with the 
rude tribes in the German forests on the north, but the vast Roman 
world enjoyed the peace and security of a great organic whole. The 
merchant or the traveller might alike pass freely from land to land; 
trading vessels might bear their ventures to any port, for all lands 
and all coasts were under the same laws, and all mankind, for the 
time, were citizens of a common State. 

At the head of this stupendous empire a single man, Octavianus 
Ctesar—now better known by his imposing title, Augustus—ruled as 
absolute lord. All nations bowed before him, all kingdoms served 
him. It is impossible for us, in the altered condition of things, 
to realize adequately the majesty of sueh a position, Rome, itself, 
the capital of this unique empire, was itself unique in those ages. 
Its population, with its suburbs, has been variously estimated; some 
writers, as Lcpsius, supposing it to have been eight millions, others, 
like De Quineey, setting it down as not les#than four millions at 
the very least, and not impossibly half as many more. On the other 
hand, Merivale gives it as only half-a-million, while others make it 
two millions and a half. Gibbon estimates it at twelve hundred 
thousand, and is supported in his supposition by Dean Milman, 
The truth lies probably between the extremes. But the unique 
grandeur of Rome was independent of any question as to its size or 
population; the fact that arrested all minds was rather that a mere 
city should be the resistless mistress of the habitable world. 

Round the oflicc and person of the Ctcsar, who only, of all rulers, 
before or since, was in the widest sense a monarch of the whole raeo 
of men,—that is, one ruling alone, over all nations,—there necessarily 
gathered peculiar and incommunicable attributes of grandeur. Like 
the far-stretching highways which rayed out from the golden mile¬ 
stone in the Roman Forum to the utmost frontiers, the illimitable 
majesty of the Emperor extended to all lands. On the shadowy, 
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resistless, uncertain, but ever-advancing frontiers of a dominion which 
embraced almost the whole habitable world, as then known, the com¬ 
mands issued from, the imperial city were as resistless as in Italy. 
There were, doubtless, some unknown or despised empires or tribes 
outside the vast circumference of the Roman sway, but they were 
regarded, at the best, as Britain looks on the wandering hordes or 
barbarous and powerless empires beyond the limits of her Indian pos¬ 
sessions. Gibbon has set the grandeur of Rome in a vivid light, by 
describing the position of a subject who should attempt to flee from 
the wrath of a Ciesar. “The empire of the Romans,” says he, “filled 
the 'world, and when that empire fell into the hands of a single per¬ 
son, the world became a safe and dreary prison for Ids enemies. The 
slave of imperial despotism, whether he was condemned to drag his 
gilded chain in Rome and the Senate, or to wear out a life of exile on 
the barren rock of Scriphus, or on the frozen banks of the Danube, 
expected liis fate in silent despair. To resist was fatal, and it was 
impossible to fly. On every side he was encompassed with a vast 
extent of sea and land, which he could never hope to traverse without 
being discovered, seized, and restored to his irritated master. Beyond 
the frontiers, his anxious view could discover nothing, except the 
ocean, inhospitable deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, of fierce 
manners and unknown language, or dependent kings, who would 
gladly purchase the emperor’s protection by the sacrifice of an ob¬ 
noxious fugitive. 4 'Wherever you are, 1 said Cicero to the exiled 
Marcellus, 4 remember that you are equally within the power of the 
conqueror.’ ” 

At the birth of Christ this amazing federation of the world into one 
great monarchy, had been finally achieved. Augustus, at Rome, was 
the sole power to which all nations looked. Ilis throne, like the 
“exceeding high mountain” of the Temptatiou, showed “all the 
kingdoms of the world and their glory,” spread out around it far be¬ 
neath, as the earth lies in the light of the sun. Ho prince, no king, 
or potentate of any name could break the calm which such a universal 
dominion secured—“a calm,” to use Dc Quinccy’s figure, “which, 
through centuries, continued to lave, as with the quiet undulations of 
summer lakes, the sacred footsteps of the Caesarean throne.” 

It was in such a unique era that Jesus Christ was born. The 
whole earth lay hushed in profound peace. All lands lay freely open 
to the message of mercy and love which He came to announce. 

HTor w r as the social and morar condition of the world at large, at 
the birth of Christ, less fitting for Ilis advent than the political. The 
prize of universal power, struggled for through sixty years of plots and 
desolating civil wars, had been won at last, by Augustus. Sulla and 
Flavius, Foinpcy and Caisar, had led their legions against each other, 
alike in Italy and the Provinces, and had drenched the earth with 
blood. Augustus himself had reached the throne only after thirteen 
years of war, which involved regions wide apart. The world wu 
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exhausted by the prolonged agony of sucli a strife; it sighed fci 
repose, and perhaps never felt a more universal joy than 'when tho 
closing of the Temple of Janus in the twenty-ninth year before Chris l 
announced that at last the earth was at peace. 

The religions of antiquity had lost their vitality, and become effete 
forms, without influence on the heart Philosophy was the consola¬ 
tion of a few—the amusement or fashion of others; but of no weight 
as a moral force among men at large. On its best side, that of Stoic¬ 
ism, it had much that was lofty, but its highest teaching was resigna¬ 
tion to fate, and it offered only the hurtful consolation of pride in 
virtue, without an idea of humiliation for vice. On its worst side— 
that of Epicureanism—it exalted self-indulgence as the highest end. 
Faith in the great truths of natural religion was well-nigh extinct. 
Sixty-three years before the birth of Christ, Julius Caesar, at that time 
the Chief Pontiff of Pome, and, as such, the highest functionary of 
the state religion, and the official authority in religious questions, 
openly proclaimed, in his speech in the Senate, in reference to Cati 
line and his fellow-conspirators—that there was no such thing as a 
future life; no immortality of the soul. He opposed the execution of 
the accused on the ground that their crimes deserved the severest 
punishments, and that, therefore, they should be kept alive to endure 
them, since death was in reality an escape from suffering, not an 
evil. “Death,” said he, “is a rest from troubles to those in grief 
and misery, not a punishment; it ends all the evils of life; for there 
is neither care nor joy beyond it.” 

]S T or was there any one to condemn such a sentiment even from 
such lips. Cato, the ideal lloman, a man whose aim it was to “fulfil 
all righteousness/’ in the sense in which lie understood it, passed it 
over with a few words of light banter; and Cicero, who was also 
present, did not care to give cither assent or dissent, but left the ques¬ 
tion open, as one which might be decided either way, at pleasure. 

Morality was entirely divorced from religion, as may be readily 
judged by the fact, that the most licentious rites had their temples, 
and male and female niinistrants. In Juvenal’s words, “the Syrian 
Orontes had flowed into the Tiber,” and it brought with it the appal¬ 
ling immorality of the East. Doubtless, here and there, throughout 
the empire, the light of holy traditions still burned on the altars of 
many a household; but it availed nothing against the thick moral 
night that had settled over the earth at large. The advent of Christ 
was the breaking of the “ dayspring Jrom on high” through a gloom 
that had been gathering for ages; a great light dawning on a world 
which lay in darkness, and in the shadow of death. 

To understand the condition of things in the Holy Land in the life 
time of Jesus, it is necessary to notice the history of the reign that 
was closing at llis birth, for religious and political affairs acted and 
reacted on the spirit of the nation as only two phases of the 3ame 
thing. 
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The reign of Alexander Jannreus, of the Maccabrean or AsmoncAn 
line, had been marked by the bitterest persecutions of the PhariRaic 
party, whose insolence and arrogant claims had caused the king to 
throw himself into the hands of their Sadduccan rivals. After his 


dcatli these disputes continued under Queen Alexandra, who favoured 
the Pharisees, but the disquiet culminated, after her death, in the far 
worse evil of a civil war between her two sons, the elder, Ilyreanus, 
A weak, indolent man; the younger, Aristobulus, on the other hand, 
bold and energetic. Ilyreanus had been made high priest, and Aris¬ 
tobulus had been kept from all power during Alexandra’s life—the 
Pharisaic party themselves holding the reins of government; but she 
was hardly dead before Aristobulus forced his brother to resign the 
throne, to which he had succeeded, and left him only the high priest¬ 
hood. Ilyreanus would, apparently, have quietly acquiesced in this 
change, but the evil genius of Aristobulus and of the nation was 
present in the person of an inllueutial Edomite, Anlipater, who had 
gained the confidence of Ilyreanus. Stirred up by this crafty in¬ 
triguer, the elder brother re-claimed the throne—Arab allies were 
called iu—Jerusalem was besieged, and both the brothers appealed to 
the Roman generals in Syria for a decision between them. As the 
result, Pempey, tlien commanding in the East, appeared on the scene, 
in the year A! u.c.; got possession of the country by craft; stormed 
the Temple, which held out for Aristobulus, and inaugurated a new 
era in Pali s'me. The Pharisees had hoped that botli of the brothers 


would be put aside, and the theocracy, which meant their own rule, 
restored: but Pompey, while withholding the name of king, set up 
Ilyreanus as liigh priest and ruler, under the title of ethnarch. AIL 


the conquests of the Maceubmans were taken from him; the country 
was re-distributed in arbitrary political divisions; the defences of 


Jerusalem thrown down, and the nation subjected, to tribute to Rome. 
This itself would have been enough to kindle a deep hatred to their 
new masters, but the seeds of a still more profound enmity were 
sown, even at this first step in Roman occupation, by Ponipcyandhia 
stall insisting on entering the Holy of Holies, and thus committing 
what seemed to the Jew the direst profanation of his religion. 

Antipater had allied himself from the first with Rome, ns the 


strongest, and was now the object of furious hatred. The nation had 
supposed that Pompev came as a friend, to heal their dissensions, but 
found that lie remained as their master. Their independence was 
lest, and Antipaterhad been the cause of its ruin. It is perhaps of 
him that the author of the Psalms of Solomon speaks when he says, 
'AVJiv sittest tlum, the unclean one, in the Sanhedrim, and thv heart, 
is far from the Lord, and thou stirrest up with thy sics the God of 
Israel?" Treachery, hypocrisy, adultery, and murder arc charged 
against him. and he is compared to a biting serpent. Yet the guilt 
of the people, it is owned, had brought these calamities on them. 
Through this, the ra m had battered the holy walls, the Holy of Holies 
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had been profaned, tbe noblest of {he Sanhedrim slain, and their sonc 
and daughter* carried off captive to the West, to grace Pompev’s 
triumph. At the thought of this the Psalmist is still more cast down, 
and humbles himself in the dust before the retributive hand of Je¬ 
hovah. 

But there was no peace for Israel. War lingered on the southern 
borders, awl in e.c. 57 Alexander, the son of Ari-tobulus, once more 
overthrew the government of Hyrcanus and Antipater, but the Ro¬ 
mans forthwith* came in force, and crushed the revolt by another con¬ 
quest of Jerusalem. In this campaign a cavalry colonel, Mark 
Antony, so especially distinguished himself, that the keen-sighted 
Antipater, seeing he had a great future, formed friendly relations 
with him, which led to the weightiest results in later years. 

Hyrcanus and his favourite were now again in power, but they had 
a troubled life. The people rose again and again, only to be as con¬ 
stantly crushed. In e.c. 56 Aristobulus, who had escaped from 
Rome, began the war once more, and the next year, his son Alexan¬ 
der made another vain revolt In e.c. 52, when the Parthians had 
revenged themselves by the destruction of the legions of Crassus— 
who, in time of peace, had plundered the Temple to fill his own 
treasures—the Jews rose still once more, but Cassius, who had 
escaped with the wreck of the army of Crassus from the Parthian 
horsemen, soon crushed the insurrection, and Antipater emerged as, 
at last, the unfettered lord of the country. 

r fr 

The civil war which broke out, in the year 49, between Pompey 
and Caesar, for a time promised a change. Judea, like all the East, 
adhered to Pompey, and Caesar therefore set the imprisoned Aristo¬ 
bulus free, and gave him two legions to dear his native country of 
the adherents of his rival Antipaterand Hyrcanus already trembled 
at the thought of a popular revolt, supported by Rome, when news 
came that Aristobulus had suddenly died—no doubt of poison—and 
that his son Alexander had been beheaded, in Antioch, by Pompey's 
orders. Antipater had tbu 3 managed to get Lis enemies out of the 
way. When Pompey's cause was finally crushed, next year, at 
Pharsalia, Hyrcanus and Antipater, like the princes round them, 
were in a false position. Six weeks later, Pompey lay murdered on 
the Egyptian sands. Meanwhile, Caesar, who had landed in Egypt, 
at the head of hardly 4,000 men, to settle the disputes for the throne 
of that country, was attacked by the native soldiery and the restless 
population of Alexandria, and reduced to the most desperate straits. 
At this moment a motlev armv of Eastern vassals came to his relief, 
anxious to efface at the earliest opportunity the remembrance of 
their relations to Pompey. It included hordes of Arabs from 
Damascus, and bands of Iturean3 from l^cyond Jordan, but its 
strength lay in 3,000 cho.sen troops brought by Antipater. Tbe 
Elrangc host was nominally commanded byMithridates of Pergamos, 
a bastard of the great Mjthiidatcs, but Antipater was the real head 
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He iaduced the Bedouin leader* on tie opp*:>s;;e side i j vrimdrrw, 
tad persuaded the Ezyp*inn. Jewa to supp'y Cssar with proTid_z«. 
After nenre fizhrinr, the Reman f ?nnne rrintaphei. an 1 Cstc:, ztw 
enamoured cf Cleopatra, then onc-znd-cweuty Tear* of are. remain :-i 
conquer?r. AHxan Iria was Leavily puni-h- L the E_r p‘lan Jews 
received extensive pri where?. 1 :: the affairs : Poiesiine were !e:‘t to 
be settled when Cit-sar came Hi k irvm P ntus. in Ada Alin or. to 
which he had been sunn ntd i ? repel ~z invasian ren Arm nzn 

On his return u> hyria. in th. zutunn c_‘ th. yeur 47. Aztipcter 
hastened io meet him. as did 1 1- Amznu-. a ?:n i Arts 
But the wouni? c: Amiputer. received in rrscuizr Ctnsuri 
stmetion. weighed ntr? thzn th? hereditary clzims cf Aztizczus. 
who. Htllnz this, f.i io the Paruhians. *: seek the ail which R.rre 
refused. In other respects, the Jew; were treated in th frientLiesi 
wav. Th >se o: Lesser Asia were ccntirned in the r riviPere of 
unchecked remittance of their Temple cozirthtrlsns w» .Jcrusale 
Thdr synazz-zues w c re put un ter th. pre tecti m ■: the T.np'e Ij 
and they were once mere pi:; 1 immunity ir^ra nJ c nanh i:r 
public service on the Subietth- un 1 on th? prtpc.rz;i:u-dzy. f: n the 
tisth h?ur. In Palestine. ITvrv _ims w.s sznc*i n^d as LIzz priest; 
the live dirhims cf the land rrevi udv mi? were put asiJL. and 
the wh 4e uni'el under Antipater. as prelum:, r. The J:ws in &H 
the towns of Syria and Paenicii were put z th? sme* ft’■"tuned :x; 
izz as those of the Htly Lan I itself. i> ) imp* were to be raised in 
Judea, dc r any Rifiann garri* ns introduced. The T'mrle tux and 
the Roman dues were rvznhted aeecrdizz to be—ish u-^z*;-. Iiyr- 
canus. as hizu priest, receive 1 *_? mzk cf a R:zttz sez^t -r. and vr-s 
mace hereditary ethuarch. with tit rizh; c: Tit and d uhh. and of 
legal decision xi nil nu-?:ixi* vf ritunh Still rn re tL rizh: was 
granted :o fortify d rudder, again. and Ami pa; r :r his own 
reward. was ms ie a Rxuati citizen, with freedom frczi taxes on ids 
property. Thi Idumesn dvna*;y nay t*e said o haw: begun frem 
this date, as the procurator*’, tp giun.ed f» Andpat.r m.-de r, : 
Lencefcrth in.lep. D.ient ?f Hyrc^nus. Ail the*e c xicess: ns 
care to have forth with tonnrmvd a: E?n:. and zrr*ven cz pin: 
hras^. 

The*f? diplomatic *ttco^*sc*. h'lwev'r. fc*. I ;> mah' Ant:na*er 
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popular. He assumed ■ i the ru'lie turLs Hyrcanu.- t■» 

show ;he pan ted rim that th? i:*T pow c r L^»d b s?n rtzmly rran.?ferrod 
fr?in the incupabV h.ta*d* f th L ; zh priest. Bo; th *-aspi.;?n sunk 
ever drr-per in tV p-pul.*r rtied. That the dnal settiaz -svie ~i the 
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>Iaccaba?an familv v.as «i.s : zztnl. and h was even said that me 


Essene Meuahem had toll II rd. Act; pate r‘~ s'a_ year* re. as 
h* 1 met him ou the street, that he w ut, i zr?w up ; ■> tv th-? sccurze of 
the MaccaHeans. and would m the eni wear the ertwn of Dav>i 
Ve; Hyrcanus couid no: shake hims^.f free, even had he had the 
cnerzv to d* so, for be needed die help ©: ie alien to p-TOt*ei 
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againct his own family. Ilia daughter Alexandra had lost, on his 
account, both husband and father-in-law. by foul or legal murder. 
IIis nephew, Antigonns, lived in a foreign land as a claimant of the 
throne, his grand children were the orphans of Alexander, who had 
faPen under the axe of the headsman. The house of the Id unman, 
the alien in Israel, was nearer to him than his own flesh and blood. 

Antipater, in accordance with the tradition of his house, had 
married a daughter of the Bedouins—the fair Kypros—to preserve 
the connection with the sheikhs of the desert by which his father 
had grown rich. She bore him four sous, Plmsncl, Herod, Joseph, 
and Pherorns, and a daughter, Salome. Of these, Antipatcr, as 
ruler of the country, named Phasacl governor of Jerusalem, and 
Herod—a young man of twenty-five—he sent lo Galilee, to put down 
the bands of desparadoes, who thickly infested it, half Tobliers, half 
religious zealots, lighting against the hated Homans. Herod was 
well qualified to maintain the honour of his house. lie Avas a fear¬ 
less rider, and no one threw the spear so straight to the mark, or 
shot his arrOAV so constantly into the centre. Even in later years, 
'when strength and agility begin to fail in most, he was known to 
haA r e killed forty wild beasts in 011 c day's hunting. Herod took 
prisoner Hezekiah, the dreaded leader of the “ robbers/ 7 and his 
whole band, nD(l put them all to death. But his success only en¬ 
raged the patriots of Jerusalem. la violation of the right put ex¬ 
clusively into the ha mis of Ilyrcanus, as high priest, by Ctesar, he 
had slain' free Jews—and these, men fighting for the Lhav, and 
against the heathen intruders into the heritage of Jehovnh; and the 
Sanhedrim—the high council—forced their nominal leader, whose 
legal prerogative had been thus invaded, to summon the offender 
before them. Herod obeyed, after having made Galilee safe, but 
appeared with a powerful escort; and at the same time, a message 
was sent by the proconsul of Syria not to injure him. He Avoid d„ 
liOAvcver, have been sentenced to death, had Dot Ilyrcanus left the 
chair, and counselled his young friend to leave Jerusalem. Gnashing 
his teeth, IJerod rode oJT to Damascus, to the proconsul, from Avhoni 
he shortly after bought the governorship of Cndc-Syria and Samaria, 
for which, as a Roman citizen, lie was qualified, returning soon 
after, with a strong force to Jerusalem, to avenge the insult oficretl 
him. But, at the entreaty of his father, whom Ills boldness confirmed 
in authority, lie witluIrcAV, without violence. 

All Palestine was now in the hands of llerod T s house, for Antipater 

ruled Judea, and Herod himself was over Samaria and Coele-Syria. 

The Roman generals Avere uncertain whom to follow. Caesar’s for- 

■ 

tunes seemed waning in Africa. Rassus, one of Fompey's party, 
seized Tyre, and sought to seduce the soldiers ot Sextus Caesar, the 
Syrian proconsul. Antipatcr sent a mixed force, and llerod led the 
cavalry of Samaria, to the proconsul's help, Bussus was beaten, but 
Sextus Caisar himself was murdered by liij own soldiers, and foj tv/o 
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years Phasael and Herod bad to maintain a difficult war. At last, in 
the year 44, the news came, when all were expecting Caesar in the East, 
that*he was murdered. The schemes of Herod’s family seemed ruined. 

Things, however, soon righted themselves. Antony began to play 
a leading part iu Home, and had all the edicts of Caisar confirmed, to 
prevent hopeless confusion. Interest led Antipatcr for the time to join 
Cassius, Caesar's murderer. ITcrod won favour as the first to pay him 
the war tax of about £150,000, levied on Galilee. Antipater showed 
equal zeal; but when the people were too poor to pay the enormous 
sum demanded, Cassius sold their sonsand daughters as slaves, to make 
it up. Fceliug Herod’s usefulness, the republican leader, on leaving 
Judea, named him procurator cf Ccclc-Svrin, and gave him also 
military power over all Judea, promising him the crown, if all went 
well. The Idumean family were still on the top of the tide. But 
Antipatcr’s course was run. Shortly before the Feast of Tabernacles, 
in the year 43, he died of poison given him in his wine. The 
murderer was well known—a follower cf Ilyrcanus, Malichus by 
name—who wished to excite insurrection in the Maccabacan’s favour, 
against the Humans and their Iduincan viceroy. Ilerod and his 
brother, with wcll-aclcd craft, feigned friendliness with l:*;m, till, a 
year later, they got him into their power, and murdered him, in turn, 
with the help of Cassius. Ilyreanus kissed the hands of his new 
master, and cursed (ho murdered man as the enemy of his country! 

The year 43 closed with wild troubles all oyer the land. Malich's 
+ 

son on the south, and Autigonus on the north, invaded the land; but 
Ilerod overthrew them both. The week Ilyrcanus, who still dreaded 
the house of Aristobulus, received the conqueror in Jerusalem, with 
childish gratitude. Ilerod availed himself of this to ask Mariam nc. 


daughter of Alexander, whom Pompey had beheaded, and grand¬ 
daughter of Ilyrcanus himself, in marriage. lie had already one 
wife, Doris, who had borne him a son, Antipater; but she was now 
sent away, and went off to bring up her son in deadly hatred cf the 
Uaccabtean family, who had taken her young husband from her. 

The hopes of the Jewish patriots revived once mote after the 
battle of Philippi, in the autumn of the year 4 2. It was left to 
Antony to pay the soldiers after the battle what had been promised 
them: and to raise the vast sums required, by war taxes and the sale 
of titles, he moved towards Asia. Here a deputation of Jews pro¬ 
testing against Herod and Phasacl’s government waited on him; but 
Ilerod had always* been friendly to the Homans, and was better pro- 
vidcdpvith money than the people. Antony, for his part, hated the 
Jews, and liked Ilerod, as the son of an old comrade, with whom, 
eighteen years before, lie had fought against the very people who 
now accused his son before hi in. Ilyrcanus himself appeared ia 
Ephesus on behalf of the two brothers, and they themselves played 
their part so well that they were not only continued in their own 
positions, but received substantial favours besides. 
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Antony was one of those undisciplined natures Which revolutionary 
times produce—a man of powerful but neglected parts, who had 
grown up in the shattered ami utterly immoral Homan world; 
unbridled in his passions, and, amidst all the energy of his will, with¬ 
out moral restraint. AVhen in Egypt, as colonel of horse, he had for 
the first time seen Cleopatra, then fourteen years old, but already 
flirting with the son of Pompcy. In the years u.c. 46 to 44 she was 
living in Ciesar’s gardens at Rome as that great man’s mistress, and 
there Antony had been amongst the most zealous in paying her 
honour. After Cscsar’s death lie had dons her service, and had tried 
to get her son Cscsariou out on the list of Caesar’s heirs. But, like 
Herod, she had been forced to go to war against Antony, because the 
camp of Cassius was nearer than that of his opponent. For this she 
was summoned before him, and made her appearance at Tarsus, in 
Cilicia, in the summer of 41. She was now twenty-eight, but still in 
the bloom of her beauty, and displayed her charms so effectively that 
Antony was forthwith her slave, llis worst deeds begin from the 
lime be met her. To please her he caused her sister to be dragged 
out of a temple in Jliletus and murdered, and he put to death all she 
chose to denounce. She herself hastened to Egypt, whither Antony 
panted to follow her. 

In Antioch, in Syria, in the autumn of the same year, he would 
have put to death a Jewish deputation sent to protest against tire 
two brothers, had not Ilerod prevented him. The two were, more¬ 
over, appointed tetrarchs, with all formality. At .Tyre, to which he 
had advanced, thousands of Jews threw themselves in his way with 
loud, persistent, fanatical cries that he should depose the brothers. 
Angry before, he was now furious, and set his troops on them and 
hewed them down, killing even the prisoners taken. lie then moved 
on t-o spend the winter with Cleopatra. 

Throughout Judea and even in Egypt the deepest despondency 
reigned among the Jews. The advent of the Messiah was to be pre¬ 
ceded by times of darkness and trouble, and so gloomy seemed the 
state of things then prevailing that it appeared as if the long-expected 
One must he close at hand. The belief or, at least, hope, found ex¬ 
pression in the writings of the da}'. The Jewish Sibylline Books, 
coreposed in Egypt in these }'oars, predicted that “when Rome once 
rules over Egypt, then will the greatest of tire kingdoms, that of the 
Immortal ICing, appear among men, and a Holy Lord shall come who 
will rule all the countries of the earth, through all ages, as time flows 
on." 

In Palestine there was great excitement. After their bloody inau¬ 
guration into their oliico by Antony, the two tetrarchs, Phasael and 
Herod, could count on few faithful subjects, and a new storm soon 
rose from the East which threatened to destroy them. Since they 
had sold themselves to the Romans, the exiled Jlaccitbaean prince had 
©onspired more eagerly \vith the Parthians, and had been supported 
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in liis appeal 1. y Roman exiles of the parly of Rruti;-; and Casrius. 
The Parthinns hesitated long, but at last the rumour came that they 
were preparing for war. Jerusalem trembled, for the Euphrates was 
undefended, and there were stiil garrisons cf the republicans, which 
could not be trusted, all through Syria. The action of Antony in 
r.uch a crisis was impatiently awaited; but feasting and pleasures 
reigned-in Alexandria. The queen played at dice with the Triumvir; 
drank and hunted with him; wandered through the streets by night 
with him, playing rough tricks; she, dressed C3 ci servauMvoman, he, 
as a servant-man. She let him escape her neither by night nor day. 
Ilcr extravagance was unparalleled; at a dinner she drank crushed 
pearls, that the cost of a meal might come to a million sestertii, as 
she had wagered it would. There was no end cf her light follies, to 
amuse him; she had foreign pickled lish hung by (livers on. his hooka 
as he fished, and induced the senator Plancus to dance as Glaucuo, 
naked, at one of her banquets, painted blue, liis head wreathed with 
tea-weed, and waving a tail behind him, as lie went gliding on all 
fours. The costliest meals were at all times read/ in the castle, for 
the cook never knew - when they would need to be served up. 

Sunk in this sensual indulgence, Antony left it to the proconsul 

of Syria to defend Unit province, till forced, in the spring of the year 

iO, to go to Greece, to manage a war which his wife had stirred up, 

to draw him away from Cleopatra. Meanwhile, Asia Minor was 

overrun bv the Parlhtons, and Phasacl and Herod saw themselves ex- 

* * 

posed to an early inroad, against which they were helpless. 

And now, to use the line figure of Iluusrath, there rose again 
before Ilyreanus, as.if from some long-disused churchyard, the ghost 
of that dynastic question which for thirty years had haunted the 
palace, and could not he laid. IIis nephew Audgouus came from 
Chalcis, where he had been living with a relative, and obtained lielp 
from the Parthian leader, on the promise of giving him 1,000 talents 
and 500 wives, if he were restored to the throne. At Carmel, Anti- 
gonus was greeted with shouts, ns king, and he hastened on to Jeru¬ 
salem, where part of the people joined him. The tetrarchs succeeded 
in driving him and his adherents into the Temple, and shutting them 
up in it; but daily fights took place in the streets: and, as Pentecost 
was near, and crowds of armed and half-aimed pilgrims arrived in 
the city, the brothers were, in their turn, shut up in their palace, from, 
which, however, their soldiers made constant sallies, butchering the 
crowds like sheep. At last the cup-bearer of flic Parthian prince 
came to the gate with 500 cavalrv, asking entrance as a mediator be¬ 
tween the factions, and was admitted byPlinsael, who was even weak 
enough to let himself lie persuaded to set out for the Parthian head¬ 
quarters, taking Ilyreanus with him, to conclude arrangements for 
peace. At Ptolemais they found themselves prisoners, and were soon 
after fettered and put in confinement. Herod, meanwhile, had re¬ 
fused to listen to similar treacherous invitations, and having mounted 
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his family on mules by nig'Iit, set off with them, in the darkners, 
towards the strong fortress Masada, on the Dead Sea, where hi? 
brother Joseph had command, reaching it only after terrible lighting 
in the passes of the hills. Leaving his women behind in safety, and 
taking his men with him, he now-fled towards Edom; but as lie had 
no money, the sheikhs of Mount Seir refused to receive him. 

In the meantime the Parthians had thrown oil* the mask in Jerusa¬ 
lem, had plundered the city, and were sweeping like a devouring tire 
through the land, proclaiming Antigonus everywhere as king. In 
the camp, Ilyrcaaiid was the first to do homage to the neve sovereign, 
but Antigonus Hew at him, and with his own teeth bit off his ears, to 
unfit him for ever for the high priesthood, and then sent him beyond 
the Euphrates a 3 a prisoner. Phasacl escaped further insult by a 
voluntary death. Deprived of weapons, ho beat cut his l. rains against 
the walls of his dungeon. Antigonus now assumed the name of 
Mattatliias, from the founder of the Maceabrcun family,—and the 
titles of high priest and king. Eut hi:, position was insecure, l'cr 
Masada still held out, and was defended hy Joseph, IIcrcd’s brother, 
for two years, till Herod relieved it. The barbarities of the Parthians, 
moreover, undermined bis authority. On their email horses of the 
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steppes they scoured the country in troops, mangling the men, mal¬ 
treating the women, burning down whole towns, and torturing even 
the defenceless. No wonder that, though a Parthian never watered 
his horse in the Jordan after the year me. CS, the memory of these 
mounted hordes lingered in the minds cf the people, so that even St. 
John introduces them in the Apocalypse, as a symbol of the plagues 
of the final judgment, which were to destroy a third part of men. 

Herod, repelled from Idumea, fed. to Egypt, which Antony 1 had 
left at the beginning of the year 40. Cleopatra, however, gave him a 
friendly and even distinguished welcome, thinking she could win him 
over to her service, and use him as general against the Parthians, 
But Herod had higher aims. Braving the danger of autumn storms, 
he set sail for Rome, was shipwrecked off Rhodes, huilL a new trireme 
with borrowed money, reached Italy soon after, and on getting to 
Rome found there both Oct avian and An ton 3 '. Before them he had 
his cause pleaded Ro skilfull} r that the Senate nnanimousl}' appointed 
him King of Judea, and he was formnll)' installed in the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, with the usual heathen sacrifices. Seven days 
later lie was on his way hack to Palestine, and the cause of Antigonus 
was doomed. This new dignity, however, carried in its bosom the 
seeds of all Ilcrod’s future misery, IIjTcamis, though disqualified 
for being high jiriest, could p T ct be ethnurch, and bis grand-child 
Arislobulus, brother to Maria nine, Herod's betrothed, was alive. 
Herod’s kingship was a wrongful usui'pation of the rights of both. 

Meanwhile, the position of Antigonus was getting desperate. The 
cruelties of the Parthians, the failure to take Masada, and a fresh out¬ 
break on a great scale, in Galilee and on the lake of Geunesarelh, of 
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zeal against the heat lien oppressors of the laud, had turned the Rabbis 
and the Sanhedrim, hitherto his supporters, against him*. Nor were 
the people more friendly. As lie left the Temple on the Day of 
Atonement, accompanied by a crowd, to conduct him to his palace, 
the muhitude turned away to follow two Rabbis who chanced to pass. 
Vet llerod was still, in the eyes of the nation, only “ the servant of 
the Asmonenns.” 

llerod began the war against Antigonus with, the assurance of 
Roman help, but Silo, the Roman general, let himself he bribed by 
Antigonus, and llerod had to struggle single-handed. The Romans 
only plundered Jericho, and quartered themselves idly on the nation at 
large. Iiernd bad to turn against the zealots of Galilee, si nee lie 
could get no help towards more serious efforts; and he soon extirpated 
them. The Rartlnans, however, by this time had been driven out of 
Asia Minor and Syria, and finally crushed, in a great battle on the 
Euphrates. Two new legions were now free to aid llerod, hut their 
general, like Silo, eared only for making money, and, like him, took 
a bribe from Antigonus. In the meantime, Joseph, Herod’s brother, 
fell in battle, and this roused Herod, who was always faithful to his 
family, to fury, "With only a nondescript army he burst on Galilee 
and Judea, and drove the Maccalnvans before him like chaff. Except 
Jerusalem, the whole land was.now Ids, and he set himself to the task 
of taking the capital. For two years, with only raw recruits who 
knew nothing, veterans who had forgotten everything, Iturcaus who 
took his pay and did as little as possible for it, and treacherous allies, 
lie had fought against a fanatical people, who turned every hamlet 
and cavern into a fortress. It needed a genius and a superhuman 
energy like his to triumph in such a war. In the early spring of 37 
u.c. he proceeded to invast Jerusalem, but thought it politic, before 
the siege actually began, to go to Samaria aud marry Mariamnc, the 
grand-daughter of llyrcanus, his rival and enemy. The Samaritans, 
in their hatred of the Maccabman dynasty, had been Herod’s devoted 
supporters in the war; and lie had honoured their loyalty by placing 
his bride, and the rest of his family in their keeping, at Samaria, when 
it tirst broke out. He was no sooner married than the work of blood 
once more began. Jerusalem was besieged by his array of Samari¬ 
tans, friendly Jews, wild Idumeans, and mercenaries from Phcnicia 
aud Lebanon, and fell on the 10th of June, after a tierce struggle, 
which was followed by wild pillage and slaughter. AnUgnnus was 
taken prisoner, and was put to'"death by the Roman general, at 
Herod’s entreaty, after he had suffered the outrage, hitherto unknown 
towards a prince, of being scourged like a slave. Thus another As¬ 
ia on can was out of the way. The family had reigned 120 years, 
llerod was now really king, A great bribe to the Roman army freed 
the country of the burden of the Roman support, and the misery of 
its lawlessness. A bloody proscription, after the pattern of that of 
the Roman triumvirate, mowed down all enemies within the city, tlws 
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gates of which were closed till the executions were ended, in the 
midst of this, Antony, once more beside Cleopatra, in Fjgpyt, and 
needing endless wealth for their mutual prodigalities, sent a elemand 
to all the kingdoms he controlled,—Judea amongst others,—for a vast 
sum of money. Herod had only an empty treasury; a country 
strewn with ruins and smoking heaps; and moreover, it was the Sab¬ 
bath year, in which the laws made by Ctesar prohibited the levying 
tiny tax. The proscription had therefore to be made a means of rais¬ 
ing funds, as had been done by Octavian and Antony, at Rome. 
Forty-five of his richest opponents were put to death, and their prop¬ 
erty confiscated so ruthlessly, that even their coffins were searched at 
the city gates for jewels or money. Many were glad to escape death 
by giving up all they had. “The oppression and tyranny had no 
limit,” says Josephus. Ilerod, however, was none the richer, for he 
had to send off the whole crown treasures of the Asinoneans to Lao- 
dicea, to help to make up the amount demanded from him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

h 

THE HEIGN OF IIEJtOD. 

The position of Herod was difficult in the extreme. He had every¬ 
thing to reorganize. Galilee lay exhausted by brigandage, entire 
towns were unpeopled, as Lyddu, Thumna, Gophna, and Emmaus, 
whose inhabitants had been sold by Cassius as slaves. Jericho had 
been taken aud plundered once and again: five towns round it lay in 
nibbish and ashes; Murissa had beeu Tmrned down by the Parthians; 
and in the midst of all, the bleeding land had to be hurried afresh, to 
satisfy Cleopatra and her slave, Antony. Hut the genius of Herod 
erelong built up a strong government out of this chaos, surrounding 
himself with his old friends, and ruthlessly crushing his enemies. 
Filling posts, where needful or desirable, with foreigners of any na¬ 
tion, he yet strove to keep ou a good footing with the Rabbis, and 
Pharisee "party at large, but gradually took from their Sanhedrim and 
schools the legal and civil powers they had exercised, leaving them, 
the control only of municipal and ecclesiastical details. A high priest 
was appointed, such as the times seemed to demand. No native conld 
he trusted; Hyr canus, who still survived iu Babylon, was disqualified; 
Arfctobulus, the king’s brother-in-law, was too young, and Herod was 
a born ldumean. A Rabbi from Babylon was therefore selected, as 
likely to give no trouble, but the rule was introduced, as an extra pre¬ 
caution, that the office should, henceforth, be held, by any one, only 
for a short time. Ilyrcanus was wiled from the East that Herod 
might have him in his own power, and prevent his being played off 
against him in case of another Parthian war, 

J3ut Herod’s position was a fatal one. Willing to treat his subjocta 
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well, Rome, to whom he owed his crown, forced Idm to oppress 
them. He wished to reign ns a Jew, hut he had mad- a thank-offer¬ 
ing in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus for the Csovn. He knew 
that he could be popular only bv observing the Law. but his being 
king at all was illegal.- He flattered the Rabbis, bur they were his 
deadliest enemies. Vet all this was little to the troubles which his 


ambition had prepared for him in bis own household. Had he founded 
an cntirclv new uynastv, his relations would have been on his side, 
and he could have relied on a party. But he had h^en unwise enough 


to marry into the family lie had overthrown, in the hope of gaining a 
colour of legitimacy for his reign; and in doing so lie had at once 
failed to appease the inured, and had brought his mortal enemies 
round him, as his relations. The marriage with Maris mne. bv which 
lie hoped to strengthen his title, carried with it his keenest indictment. 
In Aristobulus, his brother-in-law, lie saw only a rival, and he betook 
himself to the usual remedy of tyrants—murder—to make himself 
safe. But this only made his position so much the worse, for his 
best-loved wife knew that he had murdered her brother, end their 


very children had more right to the throne than himself. Ilis sus¬ 
picions were thus roused at Ids every step in Ids own palace, and 
could only he appeased by fresh crimes. He raged against his own 
flesh and blood, and made himself wretched as a man, to be secure as 


a king. 

Towards the close of the year a great disaster befell the Triumvir, 
Antony. Ilis troops, deserted by their barbarous allies, had to retreat 
from Media, marching for twenty-seven days through a wasted coun- 
try, pursued by the Parthian*, and often in want of food or water. 
Twenty thousand foot, and four thousand horse, perished, and all the 
army train was lost, before he reached the Araxcs, on the Caspian 
Sea, and eight thousand move died before he got to Sidon on the sea- 
coast. Here he waited for Cleopatra, who was alarmed at hearing 
that liis wife Octavia was coming to meet him, and, pretending that 
she would die if he deserted her, so unmanned him that he left his 


army to his officers and went off with her to Egypt, lie was now 
entirely in her hands, arid the neighbouring powers soon felt the 
results. 


Alexandra, the mother of Marinmnc and Aristobulus, was sorely 
aggrieved that her son should not have 1 been made high priest, as was 
his right, and plotted with a crafly officer of Antony’s suite, then at 
Jerusalem, to get Antony to help her in the matter. He asked and 
got the portraits of both brother and sister to send to his master, but 
it was with the design of netting Antony enamoured of Mariamne and 

1_ V *1. 1 Ir 1 

of thus raising a rival to Cleopatra, and his scheme succeeded. An¬ 
tony fell in love with the Jewish queen, and was only kept from 
acting on his passion by bis fean of the jealousy of his Egyptian mis¬ 
tress. lie eonlined himself for the time to asking Herod to send th® 
bov to him. 

i 
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Herod was alarmed, and induced Antony to withdraw his request, 
which he said wouid lend to a revolt if granted; but seeing how things 
stood, he deposed the high priest and appointed Aristobulus, then 
seventeen, in his place. L T nfortunately lor the lad, the Jews hailed 
his elevation with delight. The result was that Herod, soon after, got 
him held under the water in a bath, at Jericho, till he was drowned, 
and pretended it was an accident.. 

Alexandra and Mnrinmne, knowing the truth, thirsted for revenge, 
and plotted with Cleopatra to obtain it. She on her part vras anxious 
to get hold of Judea, and only used the plotters for this end. Herod 
was summoned before Antony, but he ordered, before he left, that, 
should he not return, Alexandra should he to death as a punish¬ 


ment, and Mariam no, also, killed, to prevent her falling into the 
hands of Antony. Unfortunately for all, ibis w as told them in his 
absence, ami Marinmne, roused 10 frenzy, greeted him, on his coming 
hack, with an outburst of the long pent-up hatred she felt at his 


crimes. Alexandra was forthwith thrown into chains; his sister 


Salome's husband, wdio had betrayed the secret, was put to death; 
Alariamne, wdiom he passionately loved, was spared a little longer. 

Other troubles, from outside, now, 1‘or a time, thrust the domestic 
miseries into the background. Herod had discovered Cleopatra's 
designs, wdiich w f ere to get all the country, from Egypt to Syria, for 
herself. Antony was to be persuaded on one pretext or other, to de¬ 
throne the diIterant rulers-- She did actually get him to put Lysanins, 
the ruler of .(lie Lebanon district, to death, on pretence of his being 
in league with the Earthians, and got his principality, which she 
presently fanned out. Herod was now r between her possessions, on 
both- north and south, and feared lest her influence with Antony 
might be his ruin. 

She next begged and got part of the Nabatsean kingdom; then the 
whole sca-coast of Palestine from the river Eleutherus to Egypt— 


Tyre and Sidon excepted—and, finally, Herod had to give up to her 
the Oasis of Jericho with its balsam plantations—the richest part of 
his kingdom. The summons to Laodieea and the taking away of 
Jericho seemed to show Hint Ilerod’s influence with Antony was 
shaken, and opposition consequently raised itself once more. Plots 


w r ere again rift; on every side, at home and abroad. Cleopatra was 
his constant terror, for at any moment she might spring some new 
mine under his feet. Even the Maecalueans were once more raising 


their heads. The Rabbis, whose schools had flourished immensely 
since their exclusion from polities, began to interfere wdth them again. 
Hillel and Sehmnmai were, respectively, the heads of the more liberal 
and the harsher parties. But Herod was too much occupied by great 
affairs to trouble himself about them. 


Things were rapidly coming to a crisis in the Roman Empire. The 
object of the Egyptian queen in lavishing her blandishments ort An- 
toey became more and more apparent. She had entangled him iu 
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her snares only to serve herself, and the great Samson laid his head 
unsuspiciously on her Delilah lap. She dreamed of bringing the 
whole Eastern empire of Koine, through him, under Egyptian rule, 
and of becoming the empress of half the world; and it seemed as if 
he were willing it should be so. He gave mortal offence at Koine by 
celebrating bis triumphs, not there, but at Alexandria. lie gave 
Cleopatra the title of the “queen of kings." Their two sons, Ptol- 
emy and Alexander, were to be “kings of kings.” lie gave Syria, 
Phenicia, and Cilicia to the former, and Armenia and Media, with 
Parthia, as soon as it should be overcome, to the latter; while to their 
daughter, the young Cleopatra, he handed over Cyrcnaika. Cleopa¬ 
tra herself was inode Queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and Cmlc-Syria, 
her son Cassation sharing them with her. After the example of the 
Pharaohs and Ptolemies, both he and she assumed divine honours— 
Cleopatra as Isis, Antony as Osiris—and their statues were set up in 
sacred places. Public feeling at Rome was outraged and alarmed. 
The popular poets sent verses atloat in which Antony sought to make 
the Jupiter of Home give way to the barking, dog-headed Ann bis. 
threatened the galleys of Home with being outsailed by the boats of 
the Nile, and would fain frighten the trumpets of Home with the 
clattering sistrum. Ctusar laid the facts before the Senate, and An¬ 
tony, in return, made charges against Caesar. "War—long inevitable 
—-at last broke out. and was decided in the sea light at Actium. Cleo¬ 
patra bad persuaded her dupe to fight on the water rather than on 
land, that she might lice to Egypt at the first signs of defeat, and she 
did this in the midst of the battle, when victory was yet entirely 
doubtful. Ever his ruin, she thus completed her fatal triumph, for 
the weak man, as if he could not live without her, forthwith deserted 
his forces, though his ships were still fighting stoutly, and he had 
100,000 foot, and 12,000 horse, on the sea-shore, who had never 
fought at all. It was noticed that on the day of Actium a terrible 
earthquake took place in Palestine, killing 10,000 persons and eudless 
cattle, Herod, seeing Antony fallen, forthwith made peace with 
Cresar. Fresh plots of Alexandra had been discovered, in which 
llyrcanus, now eighty years old, was to he played off against him; 
but they only led to the revolting sight of the last of the Maecabacans, 
in extreme old age, being beheaded by his sou-in-law. llcrod’s hands 
were getting redder and redder with the blood of his kindred. With 
Cresar lie managed things well, entertaining him royally on his way 
through Palestine to Egypt, and providing supplies for his army on 
their march, with equal wisdom and munificence. Meanwhile An¬ 
tony and Cleopatra spent their last days in feasting and revelry, 
varied with ghastly trials, before them, of every known poison, by 
turns, on different prisoners, to see which caused the easiest death. 
In the autumn of 30 n.c. Antony stabbed himself mortally, and Cleo¬ 
patra soon after ended her life by poison, leaving Herod to breathe 
freely for the first lime in long years. Ontarian took him into favour. 
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for ho needed such a man ns a protection on the eastern borders, to 
defend them against the Parthians. Jericho was given back, Samaria 
was incorporated with his kingdom, with various const towns, and 
some territory beyond the Jordan. Cleopatra’s body guard of 400 
Gauls was presented to him by Oetavian. But if he had honour aud 
rewards, it was at the cost of an expenditure, to do honour and 
homage to his imperial master, that seemed to have overstrained his 
resources. 

Once more safe from dangers that might well have overwhelmed 

■ _ + _i 

him, Herod found, on his return from attendance on Oetavian, such 
troubles at home as darkened ills whole future life. The quarrels of 
his seraglio had come to a head. Alexandra and her daughter 3Iari- 
amne were now the only two left of tin* old royal race, and were so 
much the more hated by the kindred of Herod. 31 aria nine—tall and 
noble in person—bad the pride of a daughter of kings, and let Salome, 
Herod’s sister, feel it. In Ilerod’s absence she discovered that, for the 
second time, he had left orders to kill her and lier mother if he did 
not return; and she showed what she thought of this when lie did 
come back, by receiving him with undisguised aversion. Her enemies 
took advantage of this to fan Herod’s anger bv every scandal they 

i~T t. V fc J 

could invent against her, till, in the end, lie believed she had been 
unfaithful, and the fair queen, deserted and betrayed by all, was 
handed over to the headsman. Herod's remorse, when she had thus 
actually perished, was awful. He lost, his reason for a time, would 
call for her, lament over her, kept his servants calling her as if she 
were still alive, gave up all business, and lied to Samaria, where ho had 
married her, to seek relief from his thoughts in hunting. At last he fell 

F ^ H S 

into violent illness, and lay seemingly hopeless. Alexandra, furious 
at her daughter’s murder, thought this the right moment to attempt 
to set Jluriamne’s two sons on the throne, which was theirs by right, 
more than their father’s. A plague had broken out, and this the 
Rabbis construed into divine vengeance for the queen’s death. The 
news roused the tyrant, ill as lie was. Alexandra was instantly put 
to death, and many others shared her fate; but already a new sus¬ 
picion hud risen to torment the wretched man. Alexandra's procla¬ 
mation of his sons as the rightful heirs had made them, also, his 
fancied enemies. Among the people the memory of .Mariamnc was 
sacred, and their hopes were set on her sons. 

Oetavian was now sole ruler'of the Roman world, under the high 
name of Augustus, and an era of restoration and retinement look the 
place of destruction and tumult. V/illi the widespread peace, trade 
revived, and prosperity returned to Judea among other countries. 
The patronage of literature and art, the construction of public works, 
and the rebuilding and beautifying of Rome and the cities and towns 
of the provinces, were now the fashion, set by Augustus, and slavishly 
followed by vassal kings. In imitation of him, Herod patronized 
mcmvliose writings could shed a lustre cn Iiis court—nota bly the twe 
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brothers, Nicolaus and Ptolemy, of Damascus, both, able aud faith¬ 
ful public servants. Nicolaus was a voluminous and skilful author as 
well. Other Greeks and half-Greeks were put in odices of trust or 
honour, as members of the government, or ambassadors, or as. tutors 
find travelling companions to his sons. Most of them served Herod 
honourably to the last, but there were not wanting some of the 
Greek sycophants who at that time infested all courts, and one of the 
worst of these, Eurykles the Lacedaemonian, who amassed wealth by 
espionage and false" witnesses, was destined to be the bad genius of 
Herod’s later years. The biting wit of the Rabbis spoke of the 
whole heathen" government of the court as “ the proselytes of the 
king’s table.” 

A shrewd and able man like Ilerod, whose leading thought was to 
flatter and serve Augustus; so as to secure his permanent favour, was 
of great use in a disturbed border country, to one who, like Augustus, 
was as much disinclined as unqualified for war. AVhen, therefore, 
Herod determined in the year n.c. 23 to send Mariamne’s two sons to 
Rome, Cresar received them with every honour, and gave the lads 
every facility for growing up in the midst of high Roman life. But 
they little knew in how dark a gloom all this early splendour would 
set! By a curious coincidence it was their tutor’s son, with whom, 
they rose to manhood, whom Virgil had flattered as an infant by ap¬ 
plying to him, in the fourth Eclogue, the Messianic hope of the Jews 
Of this “Messiah” of Virgil they were now the youthful friends. 
Herod himself took his sons to Rome, and was honoured by a gift 
from Augustus of the district of Lebanon, and of the lawless terri¬ 
tories of Iturcaand Trachouitis, with the fertile plains of the Hauran. 


The former swarmed with robbers, like Galilee in llcrod’s youth, 
and the two latter were filled with wild clans of borderers, who were 


the terror of the land at lar ge- But on his return, Herod soon 
reduced them so thoroughly that they were peaceful even under his 
successors. A year after, Ilerod could personally report his success 
to Caesar’s minister Agrippa, at Mitylene, to which lie went to meet 
him. Two years later Ilerod received from Augustus, in person, at 
Antioch, the districts of Llatha and Panias, to round off his kingdom 
suitably. He now reigned over a larger kingdom than any preceding 
Jewish monarch.. The glory of David seemed to be outshone. From 
Lebanon to the far South, and from the edge of the Desert to the 
sea-coast, was Jewish territory. Nor was the political glory granted 
to Herod less than the material. lie was made the representative of 
Agrippa in the East, and it was required that his counsel should be 
taken, before anything of moment was done by consuls or governors. 
Amidst these flatteries from Augustus it was necessary to do some- 
thing to conciliate the Jews. lienee, in the year 24 Herod had mar 
ried a Jewish maiden—Mariamne, daughter of BoCthos, a priest of 
Alexandrian origin, who was raised to the high priesthood, to dignify 
tke alliance with “the fairest woman in the world,”—Jesus, the son 
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of Phabi, the high priest at the time, being set aside in bis favour. 
Bo&thos was a great accession to the small body of the Sadduceau 
dignitaries, but, in politics, -was, of course, a Herodian. 

So much intercourse with heathenism, however, and the splendid 
flatteries by which Herod sought to retain and increase the power of 
his master, were not without their effects on Judaism. Even in the 
days of the Syrian kings, Palestine had been encircled by Greek towns 
and cities, and the immigration of heathen settlers had, in Herod’s 
day, made the towns of the Philistine coast and of the Deeapolismucli 
more Greek than Jewish. The only bounds to Herod’s introduction 
of foreign novelties were his dread of national opposition. Greek had 
become the court dialect of the Empire, as French was that of Europe 
iu the days of Louis XIV., and still remains to a great extent; and 
lienee it wns^mivcrsally favoured and spoken by the upper classes iu 
Herod’s dominions. Samaria received, a Greek name, had Greek 
coins, and Greek idolatry. The first act of Herod, after Augustus 
had aggrandised him so greatly, was to build a temple of w hite mar¬ 
ble to his patron, at Panias, the future Caesarea Philippi, lying finely 
ou one of the southern spurs of Lebanon. Before long, venturing to 
bring heathenism nearer the centre of the land, he built another tem¬ 
ple to Caesar in Samaria, and surrouuded it by a consecrated approach, 
a.furlong aud a half in circumference. A grand palace was also 
begun in Jerusalem itself, in the heathen style, with wide porticoes, 
rows of pillars, and baths, its one wing receiving the name of Ctesar, 
the other that of Agrippa. llerodium, which he built on the hill, at 
the mouth of the deep gorge leading to the Dead Sea, where he had 
so bravely defended himself against the Partisans, was planned as a 
Roman castle, rising over an Italian town, with public buildings aud 
stately aqueducts. His grandest undertaking, after the Temple, w T as 
the creation of Caesarea, on the coast. The name was another flat¬ 
ten" of the Emperor; that of one of the great signal towers ou the 
smaller harbour was Division, after Caesar’s son. The great pier was 
adorned with splendid pillars. Broad quays, magnificent bazaar’s, 
spacious basilica 1 , for the courts of law r aud other public uses, and huge 
sailors’-homes, invited a great commerce; aud on an eminence above 
rose a temple, with a colossal statue, visible far out at sea, of Augus¬ 
tus, as Jupiter Olympus, and another of Rome deified as Juuo. 
Theatres and amphitheatres were not wanting. A grand palace, de- 
signed for Herod himself, became later the Pnr tori uni of the Roman 
procurators. Temples to Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, Hercules, Bnc 
chus, Minerva, Victory, and Astnrte. soon adorned the town, and 
showed the many-coloured heathenism of its population. It was, 
moreover, provided with a system of magnificent underground sewer? 
in the Roman manner. C;esarca was in every respect a foreign city. 
Its population^vas more heathenish than Jewish, and their mutual 
hatred often ledUo fierce riots. 

In Jerusalem itself a theatre and amphitheatre were erected. Count- 
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less foreign proselytes and numerous heathens had settled in the city. 
The coins bore Greek inscriptions. Among the troops of Herod 
were Thracian, German, and Gallic regiments. So thoroughly, in 
deed, had foreign elements gained a footing, even in the fanatical 
capital, in spite of the Rabbis, that, while the people at large retained 
their native dialect, many Greek words had been permanently incor¬ 
porated with it. The very Temple displayed proofs of the irrepres¬ 
sible iutlucnccs of the great world outside Judea. Its outer court was 
thronged by heathens, and countless gifts presented by heathen, 
princes and nobles adorned the walls of the court of the priests. The 
Ptolemies had enriched it by numerous costl} r gifts. Sosius, when 
he took Jerusalem, in concert with Herod, vowed a golden crown. 
Among the Temple vessels were wine jars which had been presented 
by Augustus and his Empress. It was, indeed, a common thing for 
Romans to make gifts of this kind. Thej' very often, also, presented 
offerings. When Pompey had taken Jerusalem, his first care was to 
provide the usual sacrifices. Agrippa, the friend and patron of 
Herod, offered a hecatomb on his visit to Jerusalem fifteen years 
before Christ, and Augustus provided that sacrifices should be offered 
daily at his expense to tne Most High God; and such an example 
must have had countless followers. All the hatred between Jews and 
heathen was not strong enough to prevent the Temple becoming, like 
all the famous sanctuaries of the age, a gathering point for the world 
nt large. 

There was, clearly, mueh to keep a fanatical people in a constant 
Jension, and to make theift more fanatical still. Heathen temples, 
with their attendant priests, pompous ritual, and imposing sacrifices, 
abounded in the land. Gaza, in the south, was virtuallv a Greek 
city, and worshipped a local Jupiter as the town god, “who sent rain 
and fruitfulness on the earth,” and associated with him, in its idol¬ 
atry, another Jupiter—the Victory 13ringer—Apollo, the Sun, and 
Hercules, and the goddesses Fortune, lo, Diana, Juno, and Venus. 
Ascalon worshipped Jupiter, Keptuue, Apollo, the Sun, Miucrva, 
Mercury, Castor and Pollux, and the Syrian Moon goddess Astartc, 
as the heavenly Venus—the warlike, spear-bearing, Queen of Heaven. 
On the rocks at Joppa, the mar Its of the chains were shown which 
lmd been forged for Andromeda. A laurel-crowned Jupiter was 
worshipped at Dora, north of Cmsnrea. At Ptolcmais the favourite 
divinity was the goddess Fortune, but with her, Jupiter, Apollo, 
Diana, Venus, Pluto and Persephone, and Perseus, with the Egyp¬ 
tian Serapis, and the Phrygian Cybelc, had their respective wor¬ 
shippers. 

In Tyre, the old worship of Baal and Astartc—the Sun and Moon— 
retained their pre-eminence, with a Greek colouring of the idolatry. 
In Damascus Greek heathenism was in the ascendant. Jupiter, Her¬ 
cules, and Bacchus, Diana, Minerva, Fortune, ami Victory had their 
temples, and wero stamped on the local coins. In the future pro vines 
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of Philip heathenism was predominant. In Panias or Caesarea Phil¬ 
ippi, ns we have seen. He rod built a temple for the worship of Augus¬ 
tus, but the leading divinity was the god Pan r as the old name of the 
town—Fainas—indicates: Jupiter, however, and Astartc, with a horn 
of plenty, Apollo, and Diana, had also their votaries, and no doubt 
their temples. Heathenism nourished in Bakmsea. Traehonitis, and 
Auranitis, llelios, the Sun, was the great object of worship, and so 
deep-rooted was this idolatry that the early Christian missionaries- 
knew no other way of overthrowing it than by changing it into the 
name of the prophet Elias, and turning the temples into churches 
/dedicated to him. Round this central divinity, however, the worship 
of Bacchus, Saturn, Hercules, Minerva, Fortune, Venus, Victory,. 
Peace, and other divinities flourished more or less. The cities of the 
Dccapolis were very heathen. 

Thus, all round the central district of FaTestine, and to some ex¬ 
tent even within its limits, heathenism had already in Herod’s day, 
and, consequently, in Christ's,, its temples, altars, idols, and priests. 
Jehovah was no longer the sole God. With a few exceptions of Syrian 
or Egyptian divinities, Greek names and rites marked the source of 
the corruption, though we have given the Roman names as better 
known. Of all this aggressive heathenism Herod, so far as lie dared, 
was the ostentatious patron. If lie could hardly venture on much 
within the narrow- limits of Judea, cenotaphs, mausolea, and other 
monuments offensive to a Jew, were seen along all the leading roads, 
and so many places were called by new Latin names, in honour of 
the imperial family, that a traveller might think lie was in Italy. 
Ror was llcrod ever without money to bestow on neighbouring 
heathen cities, as a mark of friendliness, in building gymnasia, piazzas, 
theatres, and aqueducts, or in the shape of prizes to be striven for in 
the circus. It seemed as if the throne of David existed only to 
spread heathenism. It was clear to the Jow3 that Herod's heathen 
subjects were nearest his heart, since, amidst all ins lavish munificence 
to them, he had done nothing lo beautify a single Jewish town except 
Jerusalem, to which his additions were, themselves, head hen. The 
most appalling reports respecting him spread from mouth to mouth. 
He had preserved the body of Mariamne for seven, years in honey for 
the most hideous ends: lie had strangled all the great Rabbis, except 
Baba-bcn-Boutra, and him he had blinded. The most intense hatred 
of him prevailed. 

It was with Lhe extremest mistrust, therefore, that the Rabbis 
hcai'd in the year n.c. 20 that llcrod intended replacing the humble 
temple of the Exile by one unspeakably more splendid. It is said 
that Baba-ben-Boutra had seen a crack in the old structure, and coun¬ 
selled Herod to build another in its place, as an expiation for the 
murder of Mariamne and the Rabbis, and to conciliate the people for 
his favour to heathenism. The prophecies were played off by him, 
to win popular sanction to his undertaking, for Haggai had foretold 
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that a new temple of surpassing glory would one day be built. But 
so great was the distrust, that, all the materials of the new tempi# 
needed to be brought together before a stone of the old one could b© 
touched. At last, on the regnal day of Herod, in the year n.c. 14, the 
unfinished structure was consecrated, and the lowing of 300 oxen at 
the Great Altar announced to Jerusalem that the first sacrifice in it 


was offered. But scarcely was the consecration over than national 
gratitude was turned iuto indignation by his setting up a great golden 
eagle—the emblem of heathen Rome—over the great gate, in expec¬ 
tation of a visit from distinguished strangers from the imperial city. 
The nation was not duped as the king had expected, in spite of his 
having begun a temple so magnificent that even a Jewish saying owns 
that he who had not seen it had seen nothing worth looking at, an 
abyss yawned between him and them. He had burned the registers 
of Jerusalem to destroy the pedigrees of which the people boasted: he 
had tried to make it be believed that ho was the descendant of a foreign 
Jewish family, but no ono regarded him as anything but the slave of 


their kings. All felt that his conduct was as little Jewish as his birth; 

o 

and that he was rather a Roman proconsul than the King of Israel. 


Even the worst of the Maccabiean house were bound to the national 


faith by the functions of the pontificate, but though Herod might be 
made King of Judea by the favour of Rome, no earthly power could 
make him a descendant of Aaron, without being which he conld not 
be high priest. 

In vain Herod tried to make himself beloved. He had done much 


to deserve gratitude in these later years, and yet the nation wrote his 
virtues in water, and his faults in brass. A dreadful famine, followed 


by pestilence, had spread misery and death in the thirteenth of his 
reign. Xo rain had fallen at the required times, and the crops utterly 
failed, so that there was no food for either man or beast. Men said it 


was a judgment of God for the defilement of His land by their king’s 
crimes and heathen innovation*, for Mariamne’s blood, now four 


years slied, still seemed to cry for vengeance, and since her murder a 

*■ 1 ' C' T 

theatre and c'rcus had profaned Jerusalem, and heathen games, in 
which men fought with men, to the death, had been set on foot witl^ 
great pomp. Samaria, the hated rival of Jerusalem, was even then, 
moreover, being rebuilt, with a heathen temple in it, in which a man 
—Augustus—was to be worshipped. Ilerod fell the peril of his posi¬ 
tion, and acted from policy, as others might lia^e done from tins 
wisest and most energetic philanthropy. Selling the very plate in his 
palace, and emptying his treasury, lie sent funds’to Egypt and bought 
corn, which lie brought home and distributed, as a gift, among all the 
people, for their monej' had been spent for the merest necessaries 
before Ibis relief came. lie even provided clothing for (he nation in 
the winter, where it was wanted, for sheep and goats alike had been 
killed for food, and he supplied seed corn for next spring, and thus 
the evil time was tided over. For a while it seemed as if the people 
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wouud really become loyal. But his best acts of one momtm wc^a 
Fpoiled the next. The bazaars and schools muttered treason contin¬ 
ually, One year Herod remitted a third of the taxes, but tongues 
went against him none the less, and presently he seemed to justify 
their bitterness by decreeing that all thieves should be sold as slaves 
to other countries, where, as the people said, they would lose the 
blessing of Abraham, could not keep the Lavv r , and would be lost fer 
ever. Meanwhile Agrippa visited Jerusalem again, and bore himself 
so wisely that thousands escorted him to the sea-coast when he left, 
strewing his path with flowers. Next year Ilerod returned the visit 
at Sinope, lavishing bounty on heathen and Jewish communities alike, 
on his journey out and back. The Jew's of each city of Asia Minor 
seized the opportunity of his passing, to complain, through him, to 
Agrippa, that the privileges granted them by Caesar were not observed. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, reviled them as bloodsuckers and 
cancers of the community, who refused to honour the gods, and hence 
had no right to such favour, but llcrod prevailed with Agrippa on. 
behalf of the Jews. For once, Jerusalem received its king heartily 
wiicn he returned; he, on his side, acknowledging the feeling by a 
remittance of a quarter of the taxes of the year. 

The dismal shadow that had rested ova* the palace in past times 
had been in part forgotten wiiile the two sons cf the murdered Mari- 
nmne were in Home. In the j^ear e.c. 17, however, the old troubles 
had begun again,—to darken at last into the blackest misery. Ilerod 
had recalled his sons from Iiome. Alexander, the elder, was eighteen; 
Aristobulns, the younger, about seventeen. They had grown tall, 
taking after their mother and her race. In Italy and Judea alike, 
their birth and position, amidst so many snares, wou them universal 
sympathy. Roman education had given them an open, straightfor¬ 
ward way, however, that wms ill-fitted to hold its own with their 
crafty fawning Idumean connections, in Jerusalem. Their morals 
had, moreover, suffered by their residence in Rome, so that Alexan¬ 
der, at least, appears to have exposed himself to charges against 
w'hieli Jewish ecclesiastical law r denounced death. In any case they 
were heirs to the hatred that had been borne towards their mother. 
Her fate doubtless affected their bearing towards t];eir father, and it 
was said that they wished to get the process against Mnriamne reversed, 
and her accuse 1 rs punished. Their ruin was doubtless determined 
from the first; and their unsuspicious frankness, which showed their 
aversion to the other members of the family, gave materials for slan¬ 
der, and aided in their destruction. Ilerod sought to reconcile the 
strife by the course usual at the time, and married Aristobulus to his 
.sister Salome’s daughter Berenice, who was, unfortunately, still, en¬ 
tirely under the hostile influence of her mother, though she afterwards 
grew to be ft worthy woman. Alexander, ns became the heir to the 
throne, was married to a king’s daughter, Glaphyra, of the family of 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia—a daughter of a prostitute of the 
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temple of Venus in Corinth, whom Archclaus had married. The 
bride might be fair, but she was not pnidenL, and tilled the palace in 
Jerusalem with stories of her contempt lor lit rod's family as com¬ 
pared with her own. "Whatever Aristobulus said to Ills wife was 
carried to Salome, and spies were set on the two young men, t;j report 
what they could. The quarrels of the women grew fiercer daily, and 
involved the two brothers fatally. Nothing else was spoIi.cn elfin the 
city but the strife in the palace. Another element cf mischief was 
soon added. Herod's youngest brother, Phcroras, joined the party cf 
Salome. He had moaned a slave girl, who was ro devoted to the 
Pharisees that site got her husband to pay for them the penalties 
Ilcrod had imposed, for their having refused to lake the oath of 
allegiance. Phcroras, who was a true Edomite in his fickle faithless¬ 
ness, was a born conspirator. He had plotted already against Ilcrod, 
and resolved, in revenge for Glaphyra's loose longufi about his low 
marriage, to join Salome, and hunt the two youths to death. 

On Herod’s return from his visit to Agrippa in Asia Jlinor, in the 
winter of n.c. 14, he found the palace in a ferment, and heard for the 
first time that the youths intended to apply to Augustus to have the 
process.a gainst Mnriamne reversed. In his rage, lie resolved to recall 
Anti pater, Ins eldest sou, who, with his mother, had been banished 
from the court on account of fUeriamne, and who was thus a deadly 
enemy of her sons. This step was the ruin of Herod’s peace. Anti- 
pater instantly joined Salome’s party: watched every step and caught 
every word of the unsuspecting youths: never himself accused them 
to his father, but played the part cf logo consummately, in exciting 
the suspicions lo which Herod’s guilty conscience was only too prone. 
The presence of an elder brother not having sufficed to humble the 
two, Anlipatcr’s mother, Doris, was also recalled to court; that they 
might see how their hopes of the. throne were vanishing. Their 
enemies, moreover, did their best to stir them up against each other, 
to work more harm to both. 

Autipatcr, erelong, got himself named as heir, and was sent, as 
such, to Rome, hi the year n.c. 13, but even from Italy lie managed 
to deepen his father’s suspicions so much, that Ilcrod himself went to 
Rome, taking the two young men with him, to have them tried before 
Civsar for intended parricide. They defended themselves so well, 
however, that an outward reconciliation followed, and Ilcrod re¬ 
turned lo Jerusalem with them, as joint heirs, with Anlipatcr, of his 
dominions. 

Rut the quiet was soon disturbed. The mutual hatred of the 
women, and the plots of Phcroras and Autipatcr, though for a time 
fruitless, made progress in the end. The slaves of the youths were 
tortured, at their suggestion, and accused Alexander of conspiracy; 
and lie, weary of life, and furious at the toil laid for him, was foolish 
enough to say that he was guilty, but only in common with all Herod's 
relations, except Autipatcr. ike unfortunate young man made an 
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exception in his case as a special and trusted friend! The whole of 
Herod’s eon nee lions were now unanimous for his death, but, it was 
not to happen yet. His father-in-law found means to appease Herod 
once more, which was the easier, as Herod had discovered the deceit 
of Pheroras, and had found his sister Salome carrying on intrigues 
which he did not approve. 

He was indeed to be pitied. The family quarrels embittered his 
existence, and his suspicions had beeu so excited that he trusted no¬ 
body. Every one was suspected, and could only defend himself by 
raising suspicions against others. A Greek at court determined to 
profit by the position of affairs and bring it to a final crisis. Trusting 
to get money from Anti pater, Herod, and Archelaus, alike, if he 
ended the matter, he laid his plans to bring about the death of the 
young men. Forging documeuts and inventing acts, he made Ilcrocl 
believe that his sons were really plotting his death. The tyrant forth¬ 
with had them thrown into chains, and their slaves put to torture, 
stoning those who confessed any guilt. Nothing kept him from put¬ 
ting the priuces to death but fear of offending Augustus, for even 
Salome tormented him day and night to kill them, though one was 
her son-in-law. At last Herod sent to Rome for permission from 
Augustus to put them to death. The request cost him the crown of 
Arabia, Augustus declaring that the man who could not keep his 
house in order was unfit to be trusted with additional kingdoms.- 
Vet he gave him permission to do as he thought fit with his sons. A 
court, one-half of Romans, one-half of Jews, was now held at Bery- 
tus, and Herod appeared as prosecutor. In vain the Roman proconsul 
brought his three sons with him to excite the grey-headed despot's 
fatherly feelings. He acted like a madman: detailed liis injuries 
with the utmost passion, and supplied the want of proof by bursts of 
fury. The sentence was given as lie desired, and he had the satis¬ 
faction of having pursued his own rons to the death. In the year 
e.c. 7, the princes were strangled, at £ a maria, where Herod had mar¬ 
ried their mother. 


If the hoary murderer hoped for peace by this new crime he was 
deceived. Autipaler lived with his two brothers, Archelaus and 
Philip, at Rome, and, there, first excited them against his father, 
and then betrayed them to him. Phercras, Herod’s brother, he 
sought to make his tool in killing Ilercd. He was afraid that if 
he did not destroy his father soon his own iufinite villany in the 
past would be discovered. Phcroras was, in fact, in a false position, 
liis wife and her relations were strongly on the side of the Pharisees, 
who wished above everything to destroy Herod, and put Pheroras, as 
their friend, on the throne. Prophecies were circulated by them, that 
it was the will of God that Herod and his sons should lose the king¬ 
dom, and that Pheroras and liis wife should inherit it. Their tool, 
Herod's eunuch, Bagoas, was to have a son who would be the 
Jlessiah. Many were won over in the palace, but the plot was dis- 
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covered, and many Ralthis and others put to death. Herod demand'd 
that Pheroras should divorce his wife, hut lie preferred to leave the 


court and go to Perea 'with her, rather than forsake her. Here he 
soon after suddenly died, report said, by poison. Herod, however, 
had liis body brought to Jerusalem, and appointed a great national 
mourning on his account. 

Inquiry respecting his death at last brought to light the whole 
secret history of years. lie had died by taking poison, sent l)} r Anti¬ 
pater to kill "Herod. The plot was found to have wide ramifications 
where least suspected. Even the second 3Iariarane was proved to 
have been privy to it, and her son Herod, was on this account, blotted 
out of his father’s will. Thus, as Josephus says, did the ghosts of 
Alexander and Aristobulus go round all the palace, and bring the 
most deeply hidden secrets to light, summoning to the judgment scat 
those who seemed freest from suspicion. 

Autipater was now unmasked, and Herod saw the kind of man for 
whom he had sacrificed his wife and bis sons. With pretended 
friendliness be sent for him from Home, nor did any one warn him 
of his danger, though proceedings had gone on many months against 
his mother, ending in her divorce. Perhaps, says Josephus, the 
spirits of his murdered brothers had closed the mouths of those who 
might have put him on his guard. His first hint of danger was 
given by no one being at Caesarea to receive him, when lie landed, but 
lie could not now go back, and determiued to pul a bold face on it. 
Aslie rode up to Jerusalem, however, he saw that liis escort was 
taken from him. and lie now felt that lie was ruined. Herod received 


him as he deserved, and handed him over for trial to the Syrian pro¬ 
consul. All hastened to give witness against one so universally 
hated. It was proved that lie had sought to poison liis father. A 
crimiual who was forced to drink wliat Antipatcr had sent for 
Ilerod presently fell dead. Antipaler was led away in chains. 

The strong nature of Ilerod at last gave way under such revela¬ 
tions, which he forthwith communicated to liis master at Rome. A 
deadly illness seized him, and word ran through Jerusalem that lie 
could not recover. The Rabbis could no longer repress their haired 
of him, and of the Romans, Their teachings through long years 
were about to bear fruit. Two were especially popular, Judas, the 
son of Suripliui, and Matthias, the son of Murgolouth, round whom a 
whole army of young men gathered daily, drinking in from them 
the spirit of revolution. All that had liappeucd was traced to the 
anger of Jehovah at Herod's desecration of the Temple and city, and 
violations of the Law during his whole reign. To win back the 
divine favour to the nation, the heathen profanations erected by 
Ilerod in the Temple must be pulled down, especially the golden 
eagle over the great gate. Living or dying, they would have eterna' 
rewards for this fidelity to the laws of their fathers. Such counsels 
from venerated teachers were like fire to the iiillammable passions of 
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youth. In the middle of the day a vast crowd of students of tlis 
I.aw rushed tn the Temple; let themselves down with ropes from 
the top of the great gate, tore down the hated symbol of Rome and 
of idolatry, and hacked it to pieces in the streets. Mobs rose in other 
tarts of the city, also, to throw down other objects of popular hatred, 
>ut the tioops were turned out, and the unarmed rioters were scat¬ 
tered, leaving forty young Pharisees in the hands of the military. 
Drought before llerod and asked who had counselled them to act as 
they "had done, they answered, touchingly, that they did it in obe¬ 
dience to the Law. In vain he tried to alarm them by saying they 
must die: they only replied that tlicir eternal reward would be so 
much the greater. The two Rabbis and the young men were sent to 
Jericho for trial before Herod, and the Rabbis-and the ringleaders 
were burned alive, the others being beheaded. On the night after 
they suffered there was an eclipse 1 1 the moon, which fixes the date 
as the lUh of March, n.c. 4. 

Loath was now busy with Herod himself. His life had been a 
splendid failure. He had a wide kingdom, but his life had been a 
long struggle with public enemies cr with domestic troubles, and in 
his old age lie found that all this misery, which had made him the 
murderer of his wife, her mother, and his two sons, not to speak of 
ether relations and connections, had been planned for selfish ends by 
those whom lie had trusted. The curse had come back on him to the 
full, for his eldest sou had sought to murder him. His government 
had been no less signal a failure, for revolt had burst Into flames at 
the mere report of his death. The strong man was bowed to the dust 
at last. A loathsome disease prostrated him, and he suffered such 
agonies Hint, men said it was a punishment for his countless iniqui¬ 
ties. Carried across the Dead Sea to the sulphur baths of Callirhoe, 
he fainted and almost died under the treatment. All round him were 
alarmed lest lie should do so lief ore ordering the execution of Anti¬ 
pater, but an attempt on the part of the prisoner to bribe his gaoler 
was fatal to him. Augustus had granted permission for his execu¬ 
tion, with the caustic irony, that it was better to be Herod’s sow than 
Ids son. Five days after Antipater had fallen Herod himself ex¬ 
pired. He was in his seventy-first or seventy-second year when lie 

died. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE JEWTSII AVORM) AT THE TI5IE OF CIIRIST. 

Wtie> t the conquest of Babylon by Darius and Cyrus had trans¬ 
ferred the fate of the Jews, then in captivity in that empire, to tha 
victorious Persian, their long exile had had its natural effect in re¬ 
kindling their zeal for the religion of their fathers, and of intensify¬ 
ing their desire to return to their own land. Before Cyrus linally 
advanced to the conquest of the great city, more than twenty years 
had been spent, for the most part, in distant military operations. But 
long before he drew near Babylon, the Jewish leaders, stimulated by 
the assurances of the prophets then living, or of earlier date, felt 
sure of his victory, and of the speedy deliverance of tlicir nation 
from their hated oppressors. The glorious promises of the later 
chapters of Isaiah, and the exultation of many of the Psalms of the 
period, are doubtless only illustrations of the intense spiritual excite¬ 
ment that prevailed in the Jewish community, throughout the lauds 
of their exile, during the years immediately preceding the fall of 
Babylon. AH that was noblest in them had been roused to an en¬ 
thusiasm which might, perhaps, become perverted, but was, hence¬ 
forth, never to die. The spirit of iutensc nationality, fed by zeal for 
their religion as the true faith,—confided to them exclusively as the 
favourites of Heaven,—had been gradually kindled, and yearned, 
with an irrepressible earnestness, for a return to their own country, 
that they might he free to fultil its requirements. Men of the purest 
and warmest zeal for the honour and the historic rights of their race 
had never been wanting during the captivity, as the natural leaders 
of their brethren, and now took advantage of the character and cir¬ 
cumstances of Cyrus to obtain from him a favourable decree for the 
restoration of Jerusalem, and the free return to it of their people. In 
the year 530 before Christ, such as were most zealous for their relig¬ 
ion, and most devoted to their country and race, were thus enabled 
once more to settle in the land of their fathers, under the protection 
of the Persian empire, of which they continued subjects for two 
hundred years, till Alexander the Great, in u.c. 333, overthrew the 
Persian power. 

The new commun'dv. which was to found the Jewish nation for a 
second time, was by no means numerous, for we still know with cer¬ 
tainty that the whole number of these Pilgrim Fathers, who gathered 
together amidst the ruins of Jerusalem, and tho other cities which 
were open to them, did not amount to more than 4:2,300 men, with 
7,337 servants of both sexes. The dangers and dilliculties before those 
who might return had winnowed the wheat from the chaff: the faint¬ 
hearted and indifferent had lingered behind, and only th» zealots and 
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puritans of the captivity had followed Zerubbabel, the leader of tha 
new Exodus. 

Tnc rock on which Jewish nationality had foundered in former 
times had been too frank an intercourse with other nations; too great 
a readiness to adopt their customs, and even their heathenism; too 
slight a regard to the distinctively .Jewish code of social and political 
law; and, with these, too wide a corruption of morals. The very 
existence of the nation had been imperilled, and, now, the one fixed 
thought, of leader and people alike, was to make it sure for the fu¬ 


ture. 

Their manners, and their whole system of civil and religious laws, 
offered a ready and effectual means to aid them in this supreme ob¬ 
ject. It was only necessary to secure an intensely conservative 
spirit which should exclude all change, and Israel would henceforth 
have an abiding vitality as a separate people. Nor was this difficult, 
for the ancient framework of their social polity largely provided for 
it. The spirit of Judaism, as embodied in its sacred law, directly 
commanded, or indirectly implied, all that was needed. Intercourse 
with other nations, as far as possible, must be prevented; the intro¬ 
duction of foreign culture shut out; the youth of the nation trained 

■ 1 t 1 

on a fixed model; and, finally, no gap must be left by which new 
opinions might possibly rise from within the people themselves. For 
this last end some studies must be entirely prohibited, and others re¬ 
warded with supreme honour and advantage. Finally, some caste or 
class insist make it their special care to see that this great aim of 
national isolation be steadily carried out—a caste which should itself 
be secure of abiding unchangeable ness, by clinging fanatically to all 
that was old and traditional, and shrinking from any contact with 
whatever was foreign or new. 

The Mosaic laws had already inclined the Jew to a dislike to 
friendly intercourse with other nations, and this feeling grew to a 
fixed contempt and aversion towards the rest of mankind, after the 
return, as Judaism deepened into a haughty bitterness of soul, 
under the influence of national sufferings, and weakened spiritual 
life. Tacitus describes the Jews of his (lay as true to each other 
and ready with help, but filled with bitter haired towards all other 
men; eating and marrying only among themselves; a people marked 
by sensual passions, but indulging them only within their own race. 
. . .* The first instruction to proselytes, says lie, is to despise tlie 

gods, to abjure their country, and to cast oil parents, children, or 
brothers. Juvenal paints them as refusing to point out the way to 
any but a Jew, or to lead any one, not circumcised, to a fountain lie 
nought. 

A nation which thus hated all other men would be little disposed 
to eit at the feet of any people as scholars. Prejudice, strengthened 
by express laws, shut out all foreign culture. A curse was denounced 
against any Jew who kept pigs, or taught his child Greek. No oua 
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could hope for eternal life who read the books of other nations. Jo¬ 
sephus, with true Jewish pride, and smooth hypocrisy, tells us that 
liis race looked dowu on those who had learned the language of for- 
e!gn nations, such an accomplishment being common not only to 
free-born men, but to any slave who fancied it. lie only is reckoned 
wise, he adds, among the Jews, who is skilled in the Law, and able 
to explain the sacred writings. In the days of our Lord, when ad¬ 
vancement could he obtained onl} 7 by a knowledge of Greek and of 
Grecian culture, pride and scruples .often gave way before interest. 
Still tlie nation, as a whole, held ignorance of everything not Jewish 
a sacred part of their religion. 

It was as tittle permitted that the hated Gentile should learn the 
Hebrew language or read the Law. St. Jerome expatiates on the 
trouble and cost he had at Jerusalem and Bethlehem to get a Jew to 
help him in his Hebrew studies. His teacher “feared the Jews, like 
a second Kicodemus." “lie who teaches infidels the Law,” said the 
Rabbis, “transgresses tlie express words of the command; for God 
made Jacob” (the Jews, not the heathen) “ to know the Law.” 

But though thus jealous of others, the greatest care was taken by 
llic Jew to leadi his own people the sacred books. Josephus boasts 
that “ if any one asked one of his nation a question respecting their 
Law, lie could answer it more readily than give his own name; for 
he learns every part of it from the first dawn of intelligence, till it is 
graven into his very soul.” That every Jewish child should be 
taught io read, was held a religious duty; and every boy was required 
,to learn tlie Law. There was no Jew who did not know thoroughly 
the duties and riles of his religion, and the great deeds of his fathers, 
the misfortune was, that they were kept utterly ignorant of aoy other 
history than their own. 

The exact knowledge of the contents of the Books of the Law was, 
thus, within the reach of all; but much more was needed than tlie 
mere learning by heart the Jive Books of Moses, to gain the repute of 
a finished legal knowledge. The almost endless comments of the 
Rabbis must be mastered, by years of slavish labour, before one was 
recognized as a really educated man. Hence the nation was divided 
jnto two great classes of learned and unlearned, between whom there 
lay a wide gulf. Puffed up with boundless pride at their attain¬ 
ments, the former fraukly denounced their less scholarly countrymen 
as “cursed countrymen” or boors. 

The first trace of a distinct caste of professional legalists, if I may 
call them so, is found in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, some eighty 
years after the return from Babylon. Jewish tradition speaks of 
these early Rabbis as the “ men of the Great Synagogue," and adds 
that they trod in the footsteps of the prophets—that is, that^they 
were their virtual successors. From the first they had great influ¬ 
ence in the State. Tf> secure a far more strict observance of the Law 
than had been kuowu before, they gradually formed what they called 
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a hedge round it—that is, they added endless refinements and subtle¬ 
ties to every command, that by the observance of such external rites 
and precepts, the command itself should be the less in danger of 
being broken. To this “ hedge” Judaism owes the rigid fidelity of 
its people ever since* for rites and forms nt all times find a much 
stricter obedience from the masses than the commands of a spiritual 


religion. 

In spite of ell precautions, however, the new State had already the 
seeds of religious division in its midst, in a number of doctrines, 


hitherto more c r less unknown, which had been brought back in the 


return from the captivity. These were adopted by the orthodox 
party, who were the great majority, but rejected by a few, in whom 
may be traced the germ of the sect afterwards known as the Saddu- 
cccs. The orthodox leaders, on the other hand, were the beginning 
of the party afterwards known as the Pharisees. It was they who 
■put the ‘‘ hedge” round the Law; the Sadchicccs insisted on standing 
»y the simple letter of the laws of Closes alone. The one were the 


lligh-Churohmcn of their nation, the others the Rationalists, with a 


cold creed which denied the existence of angels, the resurrection of 
the dead, and a future slate, and rejected Rabbinical tradition. The 
mass of the nation followed the Pharisees: the Sadduccos were 


always a very small party. 

The Pharisees, as the leaders of the great bulk of the people, soon 
merged more strictly religious aims in the political one of moulding 
the State into a spurious independent theocracy, under the rule of 
their party. The Law, as expounded by them, with their thousand 
additions, was to rule supreme, in civil as well as religious life; in 
the alTairs of the nation, as well as those of tire individual. 


The stormy times of the later alaccabacnn kings gave the Pharisees 
an opi tort unity of playing a great part in the nation. The priests had 
previously given the new State a head in the poison of the high 
priest, Simon, brother of Judas Jlaccabmus. But his grandsons 
quarrelled, and the future history of the house became little more 
than a record of cruelties, disputes for the throne, civil wars, and 


persecutions. The orthodox party, led by the Pharisees, stoutly 
resisted the growing corruption, which ended by the Homans assum¬ 
ing supreme authority in Judea, with Herod as the vassal king. 
Asked to be arbiters, they ended as conquerors. The supremacy of 


the Pharisees, who had done much to assist the popular cause, was 
now secure. They had organized themselves as a great power in the 
Stale, and maintained this position till the fall of the nation, Under 


llerod and the Romans, they were the soul of the great national 


party, which only sullenly submitted to llerod and his family, or to 
the i-Jpman power, as, alike, foreign oppressors, whom they could not 
shake off, foes accursed of God, as usurpers of His heritage. To 
them may he traced tlie restless turbulence of the nation, which 
neither terror nor llattery could appease—a turbulence which made 
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J vdea, to TIernd aiul the Homan emperors, wlmt Ireland at one time 
was to England, and Poland to Russia—the seat of chrome revolt, 
which knew no considerations of odds against success, and seemed 
to take counsel of despair. 

At the time of our Lord the Pharisees were at the height of their 
power. Josephus tells us that they numbered above 0,000 men in 
Judea, in the days of Herod the Great; that the women, as especially 
given to religions enthusiasm, were on their side, and that they even 
had power enough, at times, to defy the king. He describes them by 
name as a party among the Jews who prided themselves greatly on 
their knowledge of the Law, and made men believe they were holier 
than their neighbours, and especially in favour with God, and relates 
how they plotted with some of the ladies of Ilerod’s family to put 
Herod to death. They thwarted and opposed the king, he says, on 
everv baud, refusing to own his authority or that of Home, or to 
swear allegiance either to him or the Emperor, when all the nation 
was called on to do so, and, with the exception of them, consented. 
They even claimed the gift of prophecy, through the inspiration of 
God, asserting that lit: had decreed that Herod should die, and that 
the kingdom would pass to tlio.se who had shown them favour. The 
Saddueees had si mink to a party few in number, though high in 
position, and had become so unpopular that when appointed to any 
office, they accepted it sorely against their will, and were forced to 
cany out the views of their rivals—the Pharisees—for fear of the 
popular fury. 

The political schemes of this great party were not confined to 
Judea. Its members were numerous in every part of the Homan 
empire, and wore all closely bound to each other. Without a formal 
organization or a recognized head, they were yet, in effect, a disci¬ 
plined army, by implicit anil universal assent to the same opinions. 
The same spirit and aim inspired all alike: teacher and follower, 
over the world, were but mutual echoes. They were, in effect, the 
democratic party of their nation, the true representatives of the 
people, with the Maecahican creed that “God has given to all alike 
the kingdom, priesthood, and holiness/' They considered them¬ 
selves tile guardians of the Law and of the ancestral customs, and 
trusted implicitly that lie who selected their nation to be Ilia 
peculiar people would protect, them and their country from all 
dangers, believing that, as long as they were faithful to God, no 
earthly power would in the end he permitted to rule over them. 
They repudiated the time-serving policy of the Ilcrodian Sadnieces, 
who maintained that a man’s destiny was in his own hands, and that 
human policy ought to dictate political action. Their noble motto 
was that “ everything depends upon God but a man’s piety." The 
misfortune was that, to a large extent, they divorced religion from 
morality, laying stress on Jfie exact performance of outward rites, 
rather than on the duties of the heart aud life, so that it was possible. 
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as has been said-of the Indian Brahmins, for the w r oret men among 
them to be, in their sense, the most religions. 

The one thought of this great party, in every land, was nothing 
less than the founding of a grand hierarchy, perhaps under the 
Messiah, in which the Jews should reign over the whole world, and 
Jerusalem become the metropolis of the earth. They did not coniine 
themselves to the spread of superstition and fanaticism amongst their 
own race, but sought proselytes in every country, especially among 
the rich and among women. Even in Rome, sunk as it was, like all 
the Gentile world of that age, in the dreariness of w orn-out religions, 
they made many female converts among the great, even in the 
palace of the Ctesars. Their Mildness to their poor, their loving 
family life, their pure morals, compared to the abominations of the 
times, their view of death as a sleep, their hope of resting with the 
just, and rising with them to immortal happiness, had great charms 
in such an age. The Great Synagogue of Ezra's day, according to 
their traditions, had left them a solemn charge—“to make many 
scholars;’' and they compassed sea and land, in furtherance of this 
command, to make one proselyie, though their worthless dependence, 
in too many cases, on mere outward religiousness, often made him, 
wiicn w'on, “ twofold more the child of hell than themselves.” The 
vast numbers thus gained to Judaism are shown iit the multitudes 
from all coulitries present at the Passover immediately after our 
Lord’s death, and from many passages in heathen waiters. 

The Pharisees, or, as I may call them, the Rabbis, had thrown the 
hereditary priestly body of the nation quite into the shade in the 
days of Christ. A priest gained his position by birth; a Rabbi 
ow'cd his to himself. The Temple service, and the vast sums of 
money received from Jews in all parts of the world, as a yearly tax 
in support of their religion, gave the priests great influence, and 
opened, to the higher grades, the control of the highest ecclesiastical 
otliees in the nation, wdiicli still survived. But the influence of the 
Pharisees was so overwhelming that even the highest priests were 
glad to respect their opinions, to secure public favour. “ A priest,” 
says the ’Mischiia, “ has precedence of a Lev it e, a Levitc of other 
Israelites, a common Israelite of a bastard, a bastard of one of the 
Ncthinim, a Inc thin of a foreign proselyte, a foreign proselyte of a 
freed slave. This is the law when these persons arc equal in other 
respects; but if a bastard be a Rabbi (a scholar of the wise), and 
the high priest not a Rabbi (and, therefore, one of “the ignorant 
country people” who are “cursed” for not knowing the Pharisaic 
traditions, and requirements), such a bastard takes a higher place 
than such a high priest. The multitudinous rites and ceremonies of 
the Mosaic Law r , with the vast additions of the Pharisaic “ hedge,” 
and the corrupting influence of power and general flattery, had the 
w’orst effects on the Pharisees as a body. They gave themselves up 
largely to formalism, outward religiousness, seif-complaceney, ira- 
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measurable spiritual pride,.lo.ve of praise, superstition, and deceit, 
till at Inst, after the destruction of the Temple, they themselves laid 
the name of Pharisee aside, from its having become the symbol of 
mingled fanaticism and hypocrisy. How thoroughly docs this vindi¬ 
cate the language often used respecting them in the Gospels! 

Yet it must not be thought that there were no good men in their 
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number. Though the Talnnul names six classes of them, which it 

denounces, it has a seventh—the Pharisee from Love, who obevs 

" r *■■■ 

God because he loves Him with all his heart. But the six classes, 


doubtless, marked the characteristics of too large a proportion. 
Among the many figures whom our Lord passed in the streets of 
Jerusalem, and elsewhere. He must often have met those to whom 


the by-name was given of Shcchemite Pharisees—who kept the Law 
only for interest, as Shechem submitted to circumcision simply to 
obtain Dinah; or the Tumbling Pharisee who, to appear humble be¬ 
fore men, always hung down his head, and shuffled with his feet on 
the ground, so that lie constantly stumbled; or the Bleeding Pharisee 
who, to keep himself from seeing a woman, walked with his eyes 
shut, and, so, often bled his head against posts; or the Mortar 
Pharisee, with a cap like a mortar over his eyes, to shut out all that 
might shock his pure nature; or the ^Vhat-morc-can-I-do Pharisee, 
who claimed to have kept the whole Law, and wished to know some¬ 
thing new, that he might do it also; or the Pharisee from Fear, who 
kept the Law only for fear of the judgment to come. But He 
would also see Pharisees such as Hillel, the greatest of the Rabbis, 
the second Ezra, who was, perhaps, still alive when Christ was born 
—who taught his school of a thousand pupils such precepts as “ to 
be gentle, and show all meekness to all men/’ “ when reviled not to 
revile again,” “Love peace ;uid pursue it, he kindly affectionate to 
all men, and thus commend the law of God,” or “ \Vhnt soever thou 


wouldst not that a man should do to thee, do not thou to him,”—or 
like just Simeon, who was a Pharisee, or Zaeharias, the father of the 
Baptist, or Gamaliel, the teacher of Paul, or like Paul himself, for 
all these were Pharisees, and must have been types of many more. 

The Pharisees had, however, as a whole, outlived their true useful¬ 
ness in the days of Christ, and had become largely a hollow pretence 
and hypocrisy, as the monks and friars of Luther’s day, or earlier, 
had outlived the earnest sincerity and real worth of the days of their 
founders. They had done good service in former times, in keeping 
alive the faith of their nation in the Messiah, the Kingdom of Heaven, 
the immortality of the soul, and the judgment to come, but they were 
now fast sinking into the deep corruption which, in a generation 
after Christ’s death, made them drop the very name of their party. 



CHAPTER YE 


THE RAEEI3 AT THE TIHE OF CHRIST, AND TIIEIIt IDEAS RESPECT¬ 


ING THE JIESEIAi:. 


If the most important figures in flic society of Christ’s day were 
the Pharisees, it was because they were the Rabbis or teachers of 
the Lowe As such they received superstitious honour, v.'hieh was, 
indeed, the great motive, witii manjy to court the title, cr join tlie 
pari y. 

The Rabbis were classed with Moses, the patriarchs, and the 
prophets, and claimed equal reverence. Jacob and Joseph were both 
said to have been Rabbis. The Tar gum of Jonathan substitutes 

I . ■ 

Rabbis, or Scribes, for the word “jropliets,” where it occurs. 
Josephus speaks of the ] rophets of haul’s day as Rabbis. In the 
Jerusalem Tnrgoni all the patriarchs are learned Rabbis; Isaac learned 
in the school of Seth; Jacob attended the school of Eber; and, lienee, 
no wonder that Rabbis an 1 a delight to God like the ineen.se burned 
before Him! They were to he dearer to Israel than father or mother, 
because parents avail only in this world, 1 ut the Rahl i for ever. They 
were set above kings, for is it not written, “Through me kings 
reign?” Their entrance iuto a house brought a blessing; to live or 
to cat with thorn was the highest good fortune. To dine with a 
Rabbi was as if to enjoy the splendour of heavenly majesty, for 
it is written, “ Then came Aaron and all the elders in Israel, to eat 
bread with Moses’ father-in law before God.” 

To learn a single verse, or even a single letter, from a Rabbi could 
be repaid only by the profoundest respect, for did not tradition say 
that David learned only two words from Ahithophel, and yet, simply 
for this, David made, him his teacher, conn sell or, and friend, as it is 
written, “ Thou art a man mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaint¬ 
ance?” The table of the Rabbi was nobler than that of kings; and 
bis crown more glorious than theirs. 

The Rabbis went even farther than this in exalting their order. 
The Misclma declares that it is a greater crime to speak anything 
to their discredit tlmn to speak against the words of the Law. The 
words of the Rabbis are to be held as worth more than the words of 
the prophets; for the prophet is like a king's legate who is to be 
owned on showing his master’s signet, but the Rabins need no such 
witness, since it is written of them, “Thou shalt do according to the 
sentence which they shall shew thee;” whereas it is said of the 
prophets, “ If he giveth thee a sign or a wonder.” Miracles are related 
which happened to confirm the swings of Rabbis. One cried out, 
when his opinion was disputed, “ May this tree prove tl»t I am 
right!” and forthwith the tree was torn up by the roots, and hurled a 
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hundred ells off. Rut his opponents declared that a tree could prove 
nothing. “ May this stream, then, 'witness for me!” cried Eliezer. 
and at once it flowed the opposite way. Still, his opponents urged 
that water could prove nothing. “ Mow,” said Eliezer, “ if truth l>e 
on ray side, may the walls of the school confirm it!” lie had scarcely 
spoken when the walls began to bow ’inwards. The Rabbi Joshua 
threatened them: “ What "is it to you if the sons of the wise dis¬ 
pute? you shall not fall;” and, to honour Rabbi Joshua, the walls did 
not fall wholly together; but neither did they go back to their places, 
that the honour of Rabbi Eliezer might not sutfer, but remain slant¬ 
ing to this day. At last Eliezer called for the decision of heaven: 
“If I am right, let heaven witness.” Then came a voice from 
heaven, and said, “ Whv dispute ve with Rabbi Eliezer? be is always 
right!” - 

inordinate pride, one might think, eoukl hardly go farther than 
this, but the bigoted vanity of the Rabbis Christ had daily to meet 
was capable even of blasphemy in its claims. The Talmud tells us 
that there am schools of the heavenly Rabbis above, as well as those 
of the earthly Rabbis hero, and relates that there once rose in the 

a dispute respecting the law' of the 
the Chief Rabbi oi' the skies, pro¬ 
in the text, as clean. But all the 
the angels are the scholars in this 
“ Who shall decide in this matter 


great Rabbis' school of heaven 
leper. The Almighty, who is 
nounced a certain case, detailed 
angels thought differently—for 
great academy. Then said they, 


between 11 s?” It was agreed on both sides—God and the angels—to 
summon Iiamban, the son of Mach man, since lie was wont to say of 
himseif, “Mo one is equal to me in questions respecting leprosy.” 
Thereupon the Angel of Death was sent to him, and caused him to 
die, and brought his soul up to heaven, where Raniban, when brought 
before the heavenly academy, confirmed the opinion of God. which 
gave God no little delight. Then heavenly voices, which sounded 
down even to the earth, exalted the name of Ram ban greatly, and 
miracles were wrought at his grave. 

buck a story illustrates better than any words the audacious 
claims and blasphemous spiritual pride with which our Lord had to 
contend, and which He often rebukes in the Pharisees of His dev. 
Even the Talmud itself, in other parts, is forced to reprove it. The 
(;nly palliation of it lies in the fact that the Law' itself was written 
in a language which the people had long ceased to speak, so that 
it was left to the Rabbis to explain and apply it. The. heads and 
leaders of the nation, they kept it in their leading-strings. It had 
come into their hands thus, and they were determined to keep it in 
the same state. Heresy, which would be fatal to the blind una¬ 
nimity which was their political strength, could oujy be excluded 
by rigidly denouncing the least departure from their precepts; 
The Law' and the" Prophets must, therefore, be understood only in 
the sense of tlieir traditions. The reading of the Scriptures was 
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hence discouraged, lest it should win their hearts, and they should 
cease to reverence the words of the Rabbis. One hour was lo be 
spent on the Scriptures in the schools; two on the traditions. The 
study of tlie Talmud alone won honour from God as from man. 
That vast mass of traditions, which now fills ten folio volumes, 
was, in reality, the Bible of the Rabbis and of their scholars. 

Yet, in form, the Law received boundless honour. Every saying 
of the Rabbis had to be based on some words of it, which were, 
however, explained in their own way. The spirit of the times, 
the wild fanaticism of Lbe people, and their own bias, tended, 
alike, to make them set value only on ceremonies and worthless 
externalising, to the utter neglect of the spirit of the sacred writings. 
Still, it was owned that the Law needed no confirmation, while 
the words of the Rabbis did. 


So far as the Roman authority under which they lived left 
them free, the Jews willingly put all power in the hands of the 
Rabbis. They or their nominees filled evciy office, from the 
highest in the priesthood to the lowest in the community. They 
were the casuists, the teachers, the priests, the judges, the magis¬ 
trates, and the physicians of the nation. But their authority went 
still further, for, by the Rabbinical laws, nearly everything in daily 
life needed their counsel and aid. No one could be born, circum¬ 
cised, brought up, educated, betrothed, married, or buried—no one 
could celebrate the Sabbath or other feasts, or begin a business, or 
make a con tract, or kill a beast for food, or even bake bread, without 


the advice or presence of a Rabbi. The words of Christ respecting 
binding and loosing, were a Rabbinical proverb: they bound and 
they loosed as they thought fit. AYbat they loosed was permitted 
—what they bound was forbidden. They were the brain, the eyes, 
the ears, the nerves, the muscles of the people, who were mere 
children apart from them. 

This amazing power, which has lasted for two thousand years, 
owed its vitality to the fact that no Rahbi could lake money for 


any official duty. They might enslave the minds of the people, 
but they never abused their despotism to make gain of them. The 
great Rabbi Ilillcl says, “lie who makes gain of the "words of 
the Law, his life will be taken from the world.” No teacher, 


preacher, judge, or other Rabbinical official, could receive money 
fer his services. In practice this grand law was somewhat modi¬ 
fied but not to any great extent. A Rabbi might receive a 

moderate sum for his duties, not as payment, but only lo make 

good the Joss of lime which lie might have used for his profit. 

Even now it is a Jewish proverb that a fat Rabbi is little worth,. 
and such a feeling must have checked those who, if they could, 
would have turned their position to pecuniary advantage. 

How, then, did the Rabbis live? A child destined for this dig¬ 
nity began Ms training at five years of age, and gradually shrank, 
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In most cases, into a mere pedant, with no desire in life beyond 
the few wants needed to enable him to continue his endless study. 
It was, moreover, required that every Rabbi should learn a trade 
by which to support himself. “He who does not teach his son a 
trade,” says Rabbi Jehuda, “is muen the same as if he taught him 
to be a thief.” 

In accordance with this rule, the greatest Rabbis maintained 
themselves by trades. The most famous of them all. Rabbi Ilille], 
senior, supported himself by the labour of his hands. One Rabbi 
was a necdlc-makcr, another a smith, another a shoemaker, and 
another, like St. Paul, who also was a Rabbi, was a tent cover 
weaver. Rabbis who taught, in schools received small presents 
from the children. 

But there were ways by which even Rabbis could get wealth. 
Tn marry the daughter of one was to advance onc’s-self in heaven; 
to get a Rabbi for son-in-law, and provide for him, was tn secure a 
blessing. They could thus marry into the richest families, and they 
often did it They could, besides, become partners in prosperous 
commercial houses. 

The office of a Rabbi was open to all, and this of itself secured the 
favour of the nation to the order, just as the same democratic feeling 
strengthened the Romish Church in the middle ages. The humblest 
Jewish boy could be a master of the Law, as the humblest Christi;ui, 
in after-times, could in the same way be a monk or priest; and the 
learned sou of a labourer might, in both cases, look down with a kind 
of contempt on the proudest noble. 

Such, then, were the Rabbis in the days of our Lord. They were 
Pharisees as to their party, and Rabbis in their relations to the Law. 
That one who came, not indeed to destroy the Law and the 
Prophets, but to free them from the perversions of Rabbinical 
theology, should have been met by the bitterest hatred and a 
cruel death, was only an illustration of the sad truth, to which 
every age lias borne witness, that ecclesiastical bodies who have the 
power to persecute, identify even the abuses of their system with 
the defence of religion,.and are capable of any crime in their blind 
intolerance. 

The central and dominant characteristic of the teaching of the 
Rabbis was the certain advent of a great national Deliverer—the 
Messiah, or Anointed of God, or in the Greek translation of the title, 
the Christ. In no other nation than the Jews, has such a conception 
ever taken such root, or shown such vitality. From the times of 
their great national troubles, under their later kings, the words of 
Moses, David, and the prophets had, alike, been cited as divine 
promises of a mighty Prince, who should “restore the kingdom to 
Israel.” The Captivity only deepened the faith in His duly appear¬ 
ing, by increasing the need of it Their fathers had clamoured, in 
far-distant times of distraction and trouble, for a King, who should 
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"be their Messiah, the viceroy of God, anointed by prophets. They 
]vul had lungs, but had found only a partial good from them. As 
ages passed, the fascination of the grand Messianic hope grew ever 
more hallowed, and became the deepest passion in the hearts of all, 
burning and glowing henceforth, unquenchably, more and more, and 
irrevocably determining the whole future of the nation. 

For a time, Cyrus appeared to realize the promised Deliverer, or at 
least to be the chosen instrument to prepare the way for Him. Ze- 
rubbabel, in his turn, became the centre of Messianic hopes. Simon 
Maccabams was made high-priest-king only “until a faithful prophet 
—the Messiah—should arise.” As the glory of their brief independ¬ 
ence passed away, and the Roman succeeded the hated Syrian ag 
ruler and oppressor, the hope in the Star which was to conic out of 
Jacob grew brighter, the darker the night. Deep gloom filled every 
heart, but it was pierced by the beam of this heavenly confidence. 
Having no present, Israel threw itself on the future. Literatnre, 
education, politics, began and ended with the great thought of the 
Messiah. "When would lie come? What manner of kingdom would 
He raise? The national mind had become so inflammable, long be¬ 
fore Christ’s day, by constant 1 wooding on this one theme, that any 
bold spirit, rising in revolt against the Roman power, could find an 
army of fierce disciples who trusted that it should be he who wonld 
redeem Israel, 

“That the testimony of Jesus was the spirit of prophecy,” was 
only the Christian utterance of a universal Jewish belief respecting 
the Christ. “All tl ic prophets," sa 3 's R. Chaja, “have prophesied 
only of the blessedness of the days of the Messiah.” Rut it was to 
Daniel especially, with his seeming exactness of dates, that the chief 
regard was paid. It was generally believed that “the times” of that 
prophet pointed to the twentieth year of Herod the Great, and, when 
that was past, not to mention oilier dates, the year 67 of our reckon¬ 
ing was thought the period, and then the year 135; the war which 
ended in the destruction of Jerusalem rising from the one calculation, 
and the tremendous insurrection under Hadrian from the other. 

With a few, the conception of the Messiah’s kingdom was pure and 
lofty. The hearts of such as Zaeharias, Elizabeth, Mary, Anna, 
Simeon, and John the Baptist, realized, more or less, the need of a 
redemption of the nation from its spiritual corruption, as the first ne¬ 
cessity. This grander conception had been slowly forming in the 
iniDds of the more religious. Before the days of tbc‘ Maccabees, the 
conception of the Messiah had been that of a “ Son of David,” who 
should restore the splendour of the Jewish throne; and this, indeed, 
tontinued always the general belief. But neither in the Book of 
3>aniel nor in the later religious writings of the Jews before Christ 
Is the Messiah thus named, nor is there any stress laid on 11 is origin 
Or birthplace. Daniel, and all who wrote after him, paint the Ex¬ 
pected One as a heavenly being. He was the Messenger, the Elect 
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of God, appointed from eternity, to appear in due time, and redeem 
His people. The world was commit fed tn Him as its Judge: all 
heathen kings and lords were destined to sink in the dust before Him, 
and the idols to perish utterly, that the holy people, the enosen of 
God, under Mini, might reign for ever, lie was the Sou of Man, but, 
though thus man, had been hidden from eternity, in the all-glorious 
splendour of heaven, and, indeed, was no other than the Son cu-' 
*God, sitting at the right baud of the Majesty of Ilis Father. lie was 
the Archetypal Man—the ideal of pure and heavenly Manhood, in 
contrast to the fallen Adam. Two centuries before our era, He was 


spoken of as “ the Word of God,’* or as “ the AYord,” and as “ Wis¬ 
dom,” aud as, in this way, the Incarnation of the Godhead. 

Such were, in clfect, the conceptions gradually matured o f the 
Messiah—the Immortal and Eternal King, clothed with divine power, 
and yet a man—which had been drawn from the earliest, as well as 


the latest, sacred or religious writings of the nation. But very few 
realized that a heavenly King must imply a holy kingdom; that His 
true reign must lie in the purified souls of men. Few realized that 


the true preparation for His coming was not vainglorious pride, but 
humiliation for sin. 


The prevailing idea of the Rabbis and thq people alike, in Christ’s 
day, was, that the Messiah would be simply a great prince, who 
should found a kingdom of matchless splendour. Nor was the idea 
of Ilis heavenly origin at all universal: almost all fancied lie would 
be only a human hero, who should lead them to victory. 

It was agreed among the Rabbis that Ilis birthplace must be Beth 
lelicm, and that He must rise from the tribe of Judah. It was be¬ 
lieved that He would not know that He was the Messiah till Elias 


came, accompanied by other prophets, and anointed Him. Till 
then He would he hidden from the people, living unknown among 


them. The better Rabbis taught that the sins of the nation had kept 
Ilim from appearing, aud that “if the Jew's repented for one day, 
He would come.” He was first to appear in Galilee; for, as the ten 
tribes had first suffered, they should first be visited. lie was to free 
Israel by force of arms, and subdue the world under it. “ITow 


beautiful,” says the Jerusalem Targum, “is the King Messiah, who 
springs from the house of Judah! He girds Ilis loins, and descends, 
and orders the battle against Ilis enemies, and slays their kings and 
their chief captains; there is no one so mighty as to stand before 
Ilim. lie makes the mountains red with the blood of I lis slaughtered 
foes; His robes, dyed in their blood, arc like the skins of the purple 
grapes.” “ The beasts of the field will feed for twelve months on tho 
llcsli of the slain, and the birds of the air will feed on them for seven 


years.” “The Lord,” says the Targum, “will revenge us on the 


bands of Gog. At that hour will the power of the nations be 
broken; lhcywdll.be like a ship whose tackling is lorn away, and 
whose mast is sprung, so that the sail cau no longer be set on it. 
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Then will Israel divide the treasures of the nations among them— a 
groat store of booty and riches, so that, if there be the lame and 
blind among them, even they will have their share.” The heathen 
will then turn to the Lord, and walk in llis light. 

The universal kingdom thus founded was to be an earthly paradise 
for the Jew. In that tiny, say the Rabbis, there will be a handful of 
corn on the top of the mountains, and the stalks will be like palm- 
trees or pillars. Nor will it be any trouble to reap it, for God will 
send a wind from Ills chambers, which will blow' down the white 
Hour from the ears. One com of wheat will he as large as the two 
kidneys of the hugest ox. All the trees will bear continually'. A 
single grape will load a waggon ora ship, and when it is brought to 
the house they will draw wine from it as from a cask. 

A great king must have a great capital, and hence Jerusalem, the 
capital of the Messiah's kingdom, will be very glorious. In the day3 
to come, say the Rabbis, God will bring together Sinai, Tubor, and 
Carmel, and set .Jerusalem upon them. It will he so great that it will 
cover as much ground as a horse can run over from the early morn¬ 
ing till its shadow is below it at noon. It will reach to the gates of 
Damascus. Some of them even tell us that its houses will be built 
three miles in height. Its gates will be of precious stones and pearls, 
thirty ells long and as broad, hollowed out. The country' round will 
be full of pearls and precious stones, so that Jews from all parts may 
come and take of thorn as they like. 

In this splendid city the Messiah is to reign over a people who 
shall all be prophets. A fruitful stream will break forth from the 
Temple aud water the land, its banks shaded by trees laden with the 
richest fruits. No sickness or defect will be known. There will be 


no such thing as a lame man, or any blind or leprous; the dumb wall 
speak and the deaf hear. It will be a triumphal millennium of na¬ 
tional pride, glory, and enjoyment. 

It was to u people drunk with the vision of such outward felicity 
and political greatness, under a world-conquering Messiah, that 
Jesus Christ came, with Ills utterly opposite doctrines of the aim and 
nature of the Messiah and Ilis kingdom. Only here and there was 
tliere a soul with any' higher or purer thoughts than such gross, ma* 
tcrinl, and narrow dreams. 



CI1 AFTER Y1I. 

nmTII OP JOITX THE BAPTIST. 

Ttte time had at last come, when “the mystery whic'A 1^3 
hid from rtges and from generations”—the high purpose <K God ;q 
the two thousai.d years’ history of Israel—was to be re ve filed. The 
true relations of "man to his Maker and Heavenly King had been, 
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throughout, the grand truth to be taught to mankind, in all future 
ages, from the edurat ion and example of the Jewish race, and this 
truth was now to be revealed dircetlv by God Himself, all lower 
agencies and means having proved inadequate. 

The people of Israel had been set apart by God, while yet only 
a family, as specially Ilis own. Brought at last, after centuries, 
through the discipline of the housihold, the bondage of Egypt, and 
the life of the wilderness, to a settled home, as a nation, in Canaan, 
they were still more distinctly proclaimed by Him as “ Ilis people,” 
the ‘‘portion of Jehovah”—the “ lot of Ilis inheritance." The Lord 
their God was their only King, and they were declared to be a “people 
holy to Him,” chosen as peculiarly His, “above all other nations.” 
In them, as a nation, if they faithfully observed the “covenant” 
which they had made with Him, was to be exhibited the spectacle of 
a visible kingdom of God amongst men—its obligations on the side 
of man, its high privileges on that of Heaven. 

As centuries passed, however, it was clear that Israel failed to 
realize the ideal of a “people of Jehovah.” with Him as its direct and 
supreme Ruler. The anarchy of the days of the Judges—a period 
not unlike our own early history—showed loo clearly that the nation, 
as such, was far from illustrating the true relations of man to God. 

The Kingdom of God on earth, in the simplest form of His direct 
rule, with no human intervention, having proved loo lofty and spirit¬ 
ual a conception, the second step in its development was introduced, 
by the appointment of a supreme magistrate as His representative 
and viceroy, lie remaining the actual Sovereign. The king of Israel 

* F K ’ S. 7 1 4 “ 

stood, thus, before the people, simply as the deputy of its invisible 
King, and was as much Ilis servant, bound in all things to carry out 
only Ilis will, as any of his subjects. Yet his otlicc, as the viceger¬ 
ent of God, had an awful dignity. He was “the Lord’s Anointed” 
—His Messiah—consecrated to the dignity by the holy oil, which had, 
till then, been used only for priests. 

But the ideal sought was as far from being attained as ever. The 

history of Israel was verv soon only that of other kingdoms round it, 

» »■ • *, 

Instead of being holy to Jehovah, it turned from Him to serve oilier 
gods, and grew corrupt in morals as well as creed. The order of 
prophets strove to restore the sinking State, and recall the nation to 
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its faith; and good kings from time to time listened to them, and 
sought to carry out their counsels. Rut the people themselves were 
degenerate, and many of the kings found it easy to lead them into 
still greater sin and apostasy. The prophets—at onee the mouth¬ 
pieces of God and the tribunes of the people—nobly resisted, but 
only to become martyrs to their fidelity. The inevitable result came, 
in the end, in the ruin of the State, and the exile in Assyria and 
Babylon. 

The third step was no less a failure. On the return from cap¬ 
tivity, a zeal for Jehovah as the only King of Israel became the deep 
and abiding passion of nil Jews. Henceforward, it was determined 
that what wo might call the “ Church" should net as His vicegerent. 
By turns, priests, priest-kings, and ether ecclesiastical or religious 
leaders, led the nation; but ouly as temporary substitutes for a gnat 
expected King—the Messiah, before whose glory even that of David 
or Solomon, their most famous 'monarch?, would be as nothing. Rut 
they were as insensible ns ever to the highest characteristics of a true 
Ruler of the “people of God," ruler or subject, alike, looking only 
to outward power and splendour, and political ambition, and forget¬ 
ful of the grand fact that the kingdom of God must, first, of neces¬ 
sity, be the reign of holiness and truth, in both. Religion became a 
thing of outward observances, with which the heart and life .had no 
necessary connection. The Messianic hopes of the centuries im¬ 
mediately before Christ degenerated into a standing conspiracy of 
the nation against their actual rulers, and a vain confidence that God 
would raise up some deliverer, who would “restore the kingdom to 
Israel" in a merely political sense. 

Thus the true conception of the kingdom of God had been well- 
nigh lost. A few of the Rabbis, iudecd, with a finer spiritual sense, 
taught that the eonditiou of the coming of the Messiah must he 
sincere repentance for their sins, on the part of the nation, and a re¬ 
turn to a purer state. But such counsels had little weight with Urn 
community. Blindly self-righteous, and yet wedded to evil, every¬ 
thing tended to a speedy extinetiou of Judaism by its inveterate cor¬ 
ruption. 

It was at this time that the first direct steps were taken by God 
towards the advent of the true Messiah, who should finally erect, 
onee for all, His, the true, divine, kingdom, on earth, all the dreams 
of which had hitherto been such disastrous failures. He would thus 
save Judaism from itself, by perpetuating that- which was permanent 
in it under His holy and spiritual reign. Discarding all that was 
merely temporary and accidental, autL bringing into lasting promi-. 
nence whatever of everlasting truth the older dispensation contained, 
He would found the only true kingdom of God possible ou earth; one 
in which the perfect holiness of the Anointed Ilcad should sfimulatc 
a like holiness in all, and, indeed, demand it. The Messianic hope 
was to be realized in a grander and loftier seuse than man had 
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dreamed, but the very grandeur and loftiness of the realization would 
attest its divide authority and source. 

The priests among the .Jews had been divided, since the time of 
David, that is for about a thousand years, into twenty-four courses, 
known also as “houses” and “families.” Of the original courses, 
However, only four, each numbering about a thousand members, had 
returned from Babylon, after the captivity; but out of these the old 
twenty-four courses were reconstituted, with the same names as be¬ 
fore, that the original organization might be perpetuated as far as 
possible. The priesthood of the second Temple, however, never 
took the same rank as that of the first. The diminished glory of the 
sanctuary in which it ministered, compared with that of Solomon, 
alone, made this inevitable, for the second Temple had no longer the 
sacred ark, with its mercy seat and the overshadowing cherubim, 
nor the holy fire, kindled at first from heaven, nor the mysterious 
Sheehina, or Glory of God, in the Holy of Holies, nor the tables of 
stone written by the finger of God, nor the ancient Book of the Law, 
handed down from the great lawgiver, Moses. The spirit of proph¬ 
ecy was no longer granted; the Ui im and Thummim no longer shone 
out mysterious oracles from the breast of the high priest, and the 
holy anointing oil, that had been handed down, as the Habbis taught, 
from the days of Aaron, had been lost. There could thus be no 
consecration of the high priest, or his humbler brethren, by that 
symbol which .above all others had been most sacred—the priestly 
anointing. The priests were now set apart to their office only by 
solemnly clothing them with their official robes, though the subordi¬ 
nate acts of sacrifice and offering were no doubt continued. The 
rise of the Synagogue, and the supreme importance attached to the 
study of the Law, tended also to throw the office of the priest into 
the background. In the centuries after the Return, the Rabbi be¬ 
came the foremost figure in Jewish history. Vet the priest was a 
necessary appendage to the Temple,‘and even the traditions of the 
past lent his office dignity. 

The services at the Temple in Jerusalem, where alone sacrifices 
could be offered, were entrusted to the care, of each course in rota¬ 
tion, for a week of six days and two Sabbaths, and, hence, the mem¬ 
bers of each, whose ministrations might be required, had to go up to 
Jerusalem twice a-year. 

As the office was hereditary, the number of the priesthood had be- : 
come very great in tlie days of our Lord, so that, according to the 
Talmud, in addition to those who lived in the country, and came up 
to take their turn in the Temple services, there were no fewer than 
24,000 settled in Jerusalem, and half that number in Jericho. This, 


however, is no doubt an exaggeration, Josephus is marc likely cor¬ 
rect in estimating the whole number at somewhat over 20,000. But 
even this was an enormous proportion of clergy to the population of 
a country like Judea, as the name was then applied,—a district of 
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about 100 miles in length, and sixty in breadth, or as nearly as possi¬ 
ble of the same number of square miles as Yorkshire. They must 
have been a more familiar sight in the streets of Jerusalem, and of 
the towns and villages, than the seemingly countless ecclesiastics in 
the towns and cities of Spain or Italy at this time. 

The social position, as well as official standing, of such a large 
order necessarily varied gre atlj r . First in consideration, after the 
high priest, came his acting deputy, or assistant—the Far/an —ami 
those who had filled that office, and'the heads or presidents of the 
twenty-four courses—colleetivel 3 r , the “high priests,” or “ chief 
priests,” of Josephus and the New Testament; and next, the large 
body of officiating priests, the counterpart of our working clergy. 
But there were, besides, large numbers, like the lower priests of Rus¬ 
sia or Italy, uneducated, who were the object of contempt, from their 
ignorance of the Law, in the Rabbinical sense. The countless sacri¬ 
fices and offerings, with the multiplied forms to be observed in con¬ 
nection with thorn, which were settled by the strictest rules, required 
a knowledge at once minute and extensive, which could onlj r be at¬ 
tained by assiduous and long-continued labour. Hence, it is no 
wonder that there were many priests who knew little beyond the 
rites in which they had to take part. The priesthood was thus di¬ 
vided into “the learned”—or those who knew and observed the 


countless laws of ceremonial cleanness, and the endless ritual en¬ 
forced—and “common priests.” There were others, doubtless in 
large numbers, whom some physical defect, or other cause, disquali¬ 
fied from public ministrations, though they retained a right to their 
share of the offerings. 

The great mass of the order must have been poor in the days of 
Christ, which were certaiuly in no way higher in tone than those of 
Jlalachi, when blind, and torn, and lame, and sick, beasts were 
offered for sacrifice, so that the priest as well as the altar suffered; 



the degradation of their poorer brethren, whom they despised, op¬ 
pressed, and plundered. Kor was the general character of the priest¬ 
hood unaffected by the corruption of the times, as a class, they were 
blind guides of the blind. Not a few, however, in so numerous a 
body, must have retained more or less religious scnsibilhy, for we 
find that many even of the members of the Jerusalem Council were 
so alive to the corruption of the hierarchy at large, that they be¬ 
lieved on Christ, its great antagonist, and a large number of priests, 
shortly after His crucifixion, openly joined His disciples. But the 
evil was deep-rooted, and widely spread, and the corruption and 
demoralization of the order, especially in its higher ranks, grew 
more and more complete. The high society of Jerusalem was mainly 
comprised in a circle of governing priestly families, and their exam¬ 
ple tainted the 'whole priesthood. 
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The pride, the violence, irreligion, and luxury of this ecclesiastical 
aristocracy already, at the beginning of our era, pointed to the ex¬ 
cesses they erelong reached. After the banishment of Archelaus, in 
the early childhood of our Lord, the government became ail aristoc¬ 
racy—the high priests virtually ruling the nation—under the Ro¬ 
mans. Under Herod and his son, they had been mere puppets, ele¬ 
vated to their dignity, for their proved subserviency to their royal 
masters. Under Agrippa II., ladies bought the high priesthood for 
their husbands for so much money. Martha, daughter of RoOthus, 
one of these simoniacs, when she went to see her husband, spread 
carpets from her door to tlie gate of the Temple. The high priests 
themselves were ashamed of their most sacred functions. The hav¬ 
ing to preside over the sacrifices was thought by some so repulsive 
and degrading, that they wore silk gloves when officiating, to keep 
their hands from touching the victims. Given to gluttony—the spe¬ 
cial vice of their Roman masters—they also, like them, abandoned 
themselves to luxury, and oppressed the poor, to obtain the means 
for indulgence. Thoroughly heathen in feeling, they courted the 
favour of the Romans, who repaid them by rich places for their sons, 
and they openly robbed and oppressed the poor priests supported by 
the people, going the length of violence in doing so. Josephus tells us 
that they even sent their servants to the threshing-floors, and took 
away by force the tithes that belonged to the priests, beating those 
who resisted, and that thus not a few poorer priests died from 
want. 

Vet the office of the priest, in itself, was the highest in Jewish 
society, and the whole order formed a national aristocracy, however 
poor and degraded many of its members might be. Every priest was 
the lineal descendant of a priestly ancestry running back to Aaron, 
and as the wives of the order were generally chosen from within its 
families, this lofty pedigree in many cases marked both parents. 

The law fixed no certain age at which the young priest should 
enter on his office, though the Rabbis maintain that he needed to be 
at least twenty, since David had appointed that age for the Lcvites. 
As in corrupt ages of the Church, however, this wholesome rule w T as 
not always observed, for Josephus tells us that Herod made Aristo- 
bulus high priest when he was seventeen, and we read of common 
priests whose beards were only beginning to grow. 

The special conseeratiou of the young priest began while he was 
yet only a lad. As soon as the down appeared on his cheek he had 
to appear before the council of the Temple, that his genealogy might 
be inspected. If it proved faulty, he left the Temple clad in black, 
and had to seek another calling: if it satisfied the council, a further 
ordeal awaited him. There were 140 bodily defects, any one of which 
would incapacitate him from sacred duties, and he was now carefully' 
inspected to discover if he were free from them. If he had no blem¬ 
ish of any kind, the white tunic of a priest was given him, and he 
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began his official life in its humhler duties, as a training for high« 
responsibilities in after years. 

Ordination, or rather the formal consecration, followed, when the 
priest attained the legal age. For this, much more was necessary, in 
theory, than freedom from bodily blemish. The candidate must be 
of blameless character, though, in such an age, this, no doubt, was 
little considered. 

The ceremony, as originally prescribed, was imposing. The neo- 
ph}'te was first washed before the sanctuary, as a typical cleansing, 
and then clothed in his robe. His head was next anointed with holy 
oil, and then his priestly turban was put on him. A young ox was 
now slain as a sin-offering, the priest putting his hands upon its head; 
then a ram followed, as a whole burnt offering, and after that, a second 
ram as an offering of consecration, and this was the crowning feature 
in the rite. Some of the warm blood of the victim was put on the 
right ear, the right thumb, and the right great toe of the candidate, 
to show' his complete consecration to the service of Jehovah. He was 
then sprinkled with the blood flowing from the altar, and with the 
holy oil, as if to convey to him their purifying virtues, and transform 
him into another man. This sprinkling was the sign of completed 
consecration; he was now a priest. The pieces of the ram for the 
altar, with the meat-offering that accompanied them, were put into 
his hands, to show that he could, henceforth, himself prepare what was 
needed for the altar services. Having laid them on the altar, other 
ceremonies followed. The pieces of the sacrifice usually given to the 
priest were consumed as a special sin offering, and with their burn 
ing on the altar the installation into office ended. The first day, how¬ 
ever, did not close the ceremonies. The same sacrifices offered on this 
day were required to be repeated on each of the seven days following, 
that the solemnity of the act might be felt by all. It hud been thus 
in the early and glorious days of- the priesthood, but how many of 
these ceremonies were observed under the seeond Temple is not known. 

The official dress of a priest, like that of the priests of ancient 
Egypt, was of white linen. On his head he wore a kind of turban in 
his ministrations, reverence demanding that he should notenter the 
presence of Jehovah uncovered, and for the same reason his feet were 
left bare, the ground on which he stood, in the near vision of the 
Almighty, being holy. The full official dress was worn only in the 
Temple, and was kept there by a special guardian, when the minis¬ 
trations ended for the time. In private life a simpler dress was 
worn, but whether in his service at the Temple or at his house, he 
was still a priest, even to the eye. The richly ornamented dress of the 
high priest—the “golden vestment” as it was called by the Rabbis— 
was, of course, much more costly than that of his brethren, and passed 
down from one high priest to another. It marks the character of tho 
times that, under the Romans, it was kept in their hands, and only 
given out to the high priest, for use, when needed. 
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The duties of the priests were many and various. It was their 
awful and peculiar honour to “conic near the Lord. ” None but they 
could minister before Him, in the Holy Place where He manifested 
Ilis presence: none others could “come nigh the vessels of the 
sanctuary or the altar.” It was death for any one not n priest to 
usui']) these sacred prerogatives. They offered (lie morning and even 
ing incense: trimmed the lamps of the golden candlestick, and tilled 
them with oil; set out the shewbrend weekly: kept up the fire on the 
great altar in front of the Temple: removed the ashes of the sacrifices; 
took part in the slaving and cutting up of victims, and especially in 
the sprinkling of Ihcir blood; and laid the offerings of all kinds on 
the alter. They also announced the new moons, which were sacred 
days, like the Sabbat as, by the blowing of trumpets. But this was a 
small part of their duties. They had to examine all eases of cere¬ 
monial uncleanness, especially leprosy, clearing those who were pure, 
and pronouncing others unclean; to estimate, for commutation, the 
value of the countless offerings vowed to the Temple, and to watch 
the interior of the Temple by night. They were required, moreover, 
to instruct the people in the niceties of the Law, and to give decisions 
on many points reserved, among ns, to magistrates. The priests, in 
fact, were, within certain limits, the judges and magistrates of the 
laud, though the Sanhedrim, which was the supreme court in later 
Jewish history, was composed of chief priests, laymen, and scribes, or 
Ifabbis, in apparently equal numbers. 

It was necessary that an officiating priest should be in every point 
ceremonially “clean” during his period of duty, for a priest who was 
not “clean” could not enter the Temple. A wise law prohibited his 
tasting wine or strong drink during the term of" his service. Tlie 
demonstrations of grief common to the nation were unlawful in him; 
he must not rend his garments, ox cut himself, or shave his heard or 
head, whatever befell him or his. Contact with the dead was to be 
carefully shunned as a defilement. 

The same ideal purity, as of one holy to the Lord, marked the 
laws of the priest's marriage, for he could only marry a virgin, or a 
widow who had not been divorced, aud .she must be a pure Israelite, 
lawfully born. The daughters of priests were held in special honour, 
and marriage of priests with them was in high favour. A priest, saj's 
Josephus, must marry a wife of his own nation, without having any 
regard to money, or other dignities; but lie is to make a scrutiny, and 
take his wife’s genealogy from the ancient records, aud procure many 
witnesses to it, just as bis own had been carefully tested before Ids 
consecration. An order thus guarded by countless special laws must 
have been as sacred in the eyes of the multitude as the almost simi¬ 
larly exclusive Brahmins of indin. Josephus could make no boast of 
which he felt so proud as that he belonged to such a sacerdotal uo- 
bility. 

Thirteen towns, mostly near Jerusalem, aud thus affording 
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easy access to it, when their duties called them to the Temple, were 
assigned to the priests. During their term of service they lived in 
rooms in the Temple buildings, but they came there alone, leaving 
their households behind them. 

For the support of the order, provision had been made from the 
earliest times, by assigning them part of the various tithes paid by 
the people; fees for the redemption of the first-born of man or beast, 
and in commutation of vows, and what may he called the perquisites 
cf their ofliee—the sliewbread, heave-offerings, parts of the sacrifices, 
the first-fruits of corn, wine, and oil, and other things of the same 
kind. Officiating priests were thus secured in moderate comfort, 
if they received a fair proportion, of their dues, and the whole order 
had, besides, the great advantage of freedom from any tax, and from 
military service. 

Among the members of this sacred caste ministering in the Temple, 
in the autumn of the sixth year before that with which the Christian 
era, as commonly reckoned, commences, was one who had come up, 
apparently, from Hebron. He was now an elderly man, and had left 
behind him, at home, a childless wife—Elisabeth by name—like him¬ 
self, advanced in years. The two were in the fullest sense “Israelites 
indeed:” their family records had established their common descent 
from Aaron, and their lives proved their lofty realization of the 
national faith, for “they w r ere, both, righteous before God, walking 
in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless." 

But, notwithstanding all the satisfaction and inw r ard peace of 
innocent and godly Jives, in spite of the natural pride they, doubtless, 
felt in the consideration that must have been shown them, as born of 
a priestly ancestry, stretching back through fifteen hundred years, 
and though they must have had round them the comforts of a modest 
competency, there was a secret grief in the heart of both. Elisabeth 
had no child, and what this meant to a Hebrew wife it is hard for us 
to fancy. Rachel’s words, '’Give me children, or else I die,” were 
the burden, of every childless woman’s heart in Israel. The birth of 
a child w r as the removal of a reproach. Hannah’s prayer for a son 
was that of all Jewish wives in the same position. To have no child 
was regarded as a heavy punishment from the hand of God. How 
bitter the thought that his name should perish was for a Jew to bear, 
was seen in the law which required that a childless widow should be, 
forthwith, married by a dead lmsbaud’s brother, that children might 
be raised up to preserve the memory of the childless man, by being 
accounted his. Nor w r as it enough that one brother of a number 
acted thus: in the imaginary instance given by the Sadducees to our 
Lord, seven brothers, in succession, took a dead brother’s wife, for 
this object. The birth of a child w r as therefore a special blessing, 
as a security that the name of his father “ should not be cut oil from 
among his brethren, and from the gate of his place,” and that it 
*hould not be “put out of Israel.” Ancient nations, generally, seem 
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to have had this feeling, and it is still so strong among Orientals, that 
after the birth of a first-born son, a-father and a mother are no longer 
known by their own names, but as the father and mother of the 
child. There was, besides a higher thought of possible relation^, 
however distant, to the great expected Messiah, by the birth of chil¬ 
dren ; but Zacharias and Elisabeth had reason enough to sorrow at 
their childless home, even on the humblci ground of natural senti¬ 
ments. They had grieved over their misfortune, and had made it the 
burden of many prayers, but years passed, and they had both grown 
elderly, and yet no child had been vouchsafed them. 

The autumn service of the course of Abia had taken Zacharias to 
Jerusalem, and his week of Temple duty was passing. As a minis¬ 
tering priest he had a chamber in the cloisters* that ran along the sides 
of the outer Temple court. His office took him day by day, in his 
white official robes, to the fourth and inmost space, immediately 
beside the sanctuary itself, a part into which none could enter but 
priests wearing their sacred garments. This court rose above three 
other spaces, each, in succession, lower—the court of the men, that 
of the women, and that of foreigners who had become Jews—each, 
separated from the other by marble walls or balustrades, and ap¬ 
proached only by great gates, famous throughout the world for their 
magnificence. Over all, in the central space, stood the sanctuary, 
springing from a level fifteen steps higher than the court of the Israel¬ 
ites, next, below it, and thus visible from all parts, as the crown and 
glory of the whole terraced structure. It was built of blocks of fine 
white marble, each about 37 feet in length, 12 in height, and 18 in 
breadth, the courses which formed the foundations, measuring, iu 
some cases, the still huger size of 70 feet in length, 9 in width, and 8 in 
height. The whole area enclosed within the Temple bounds formed a 
square of 600 or 900 feet, and over the highest level of this rose the 
gilded walls of the sanctuary, a building, perhaps, about 150 feet long 
by 90 broad, with two wings or shoulders of 30 feet each, on a line 
with the facade, the whole surmounted by a roof glittering with gilded 
spikes, to prevent pollution from above by unclean birds alighting 
on it. 

When it is remembered that the natural surface of the hill on 
which these amazing structures were built was altogether too con¬ 
tracted and steep to supply the level space needed, the grandeur of 
the architecture as a whole will be even more apparent. The plateau 
of the successive courts was only secured by building up a w r all from 
the valley beneath, to the height required, and this, ou the south side, 
required a solid mass of masonry about COO feet in length, and almost 
equal in height to the tallest of our church spires, while, on the top 
of an erection so unequalled, rose the magnificent Royal Porch, a 
building longer and higher than York Cathedral. No wonder Jose¬ 
phus calls such a wall "the most prodigious work ever heard of,” 
nor that its surpassing magnificence, in these years, when ita dazzling 
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whiteness shone fresh from the mason's hands, should have gone 
abroad to nil countries. 


The sanctuary itself was divided into two unequal parts—the Holy 
and the Holy of Holies. Before the porch stood the great altar for 
burnt offerings, with rows of rings,—to which the beasts for sacrifice 
were tied,—sunk in the pavement, near,—while a line of cedar beams, 
resting on eight low pillars, gave the priests the means of hanging up 
the slaughtered victims, to dress them for the altar. The lloly of 
Holies, the inmost, division of the sanctuary, was left an awful soli¬ 
tude throughout the year, except on the great Day of Atonement, on 
which the high priest entered it alone. In the Temple standing in 
Christ’s day it was entirely empty, xmless, indeed, the tradition of 
the Mischna he correct, that a stone stood in it, instead of the long- 
lost Ark of the Covenant, as a spot on which the high priest could rest 
his censer. Great gates, plated with gold, shut in this awful chamber, 
and a thick veil of Babylonian tapestry, in which blue and scarlet 
and purple were woven into a fabric of matchless beauty and enor¬ 
mous value—the veil that was afterwards rent iu twain at the time of 


the crucifixion—bung before it, dividing it from the Holy Place, and 
shutting out all light from its* mysterious depths. 

The entrance to the Holy Place was by two doors, of vast height 
and breadth, covered with plates of gold, as was the whole front on 
each side of them, over a breadth of thirty feel, and a height of fully 
a hundred and thirty. The upper part, over the gates, which remained 
always open, was covered by an ornamentation of great golden vines, 
from which lmng clusters of grapes the length of a man’s stature. No 
wonder Josephus adds that such a front wanted nothing that could 
give an idea of splendour, since the plates of gold, of great weight, as 
be adds, reflected the rays of (he morning sun with a dazzling bright¬ 
ness, from which the eyes turned away overpowered. When the 
gates of the Holy Place were opened, all was seen as far as the inner 
veil, and all glitiered with a surface of beaten gold. 

In the Holy Place stood only three things; the golden candlestick 
with its seven lamps, in allusion to the seven planets; the table of 
shewbread; and, between them, the altar of incense. In the entrance, 
which was mereiy the open fore-half of the sanctuary, and, like the 
rest of the front, was covered with plates of gold, stood two tables, 
one of marble, the other of gold, on which the priests, at their entering 
or coming out of the Holy Place, laid the old shewbread and the new. 
Before the entrance, in the court of the priests, stood the great altar of 
burnt offering, of unhewn stone, which no tool had touched, and the 
brazen laver, in which the priests washed their hands and feet before 
beginning their ministrations. 

“In the morning,” says -Josephus, “at the opening of the inner 
temple,” that is, of the court of the priests, “those who are to officiate, 
receive the sacrifices, as they do again at noon. It is not lawful to 
•any any vessel into the holy house. When the days are over in which 
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a course of priests officiates, other priests succeed in the performance 
of the sacrifices, and assemble together at mid-day and receive the keys 
of the Temple, and the vessels.” Among the various priestly duties 
none was of such esteem as the offering of incense. The heat of eastern 
and southern countries, by its unpleasant physical effects, doubtless 
first led to the practice of burning odorous substances, though luxury 
and mere indulgence soon adopted it. Ultimately, not only chambers, 
clothes, and furniture wore thus perfumed, hut the beards and whole 


persons of guests, in great houses, at their coming and leaving. Burn¬ 
ing censers were waved before princes, and altars, on which incense 
was burned, were raised before them in the streets, when they entered 
towns or cities. Thus esteemed a mark of the highest honour, the 
custom was early transferred to religious worship, in the belief that 
the deity delighted in the odours thus offered. Hence it became a part 
of the recognized worship of Jehovah, the Mosaic law requiring in¬ 
cense to be burnt on the altar with many offerings. A daily incense 
offering morning and evening, on a special altar, in the Holy Place, 
at the times of trimming and kindling the sacred lamps, was also or¬ 
dained, and another yearly, in the Holy of Holies, by the high priest, 
on the great Day of Atonement. 

The daily incense offering required the ministration of two priests,one 
of whom bore the incense in a special vessel; the other, glowing embers 
in a golden tire-pan, from the altar of burnt sacrifice before the entrance 
of the Holy Place,and these he spread on an altar within. The first priest 
then sprinkled the incense on the burning coals, an office held so hon¬ 
ourable that no one was allowed to perforin it twice, since it brought the 
offering priest nearer the Divine Presence in the lloly of Holies than 
any other priestly act, and carried with it the richest blessing from on 
high, which all ought to have a chance of thus obtaining. Like the 
rest of the sacred functions, it was determined daily by lot. 

During the burning of the incense, each morning and night, the wor¬ 
shippers" in the different courts remained in silent prayer, their faces 
towards the holy spot where the symbol of their devotions was ascend¬ 
ing in fragrant clouds towards heaven: their fondest hope being that 
their prayer might rise up, odorous and well-pleasing like it, towards 
Jehovah. "While the priests entered, morning and evening, into the 
Holy Place, with its seven lamps burning night and day for ever, the 
memento of the awful presence in the pillar of lire that had guarded 
them of old, and its table of ‘continual bread” of the presence—a male 
lamb, with the due fruit and drink-offering connected with such a sue- 
ritice, was ready to be offered on the great altar of burnt offering out 
side. The atoning sacrifice, and the clouds of incense, the outward 
symbol of the prayers of the people, were thus indissolubly associated, 
and so holy were they in all eyes, that the hours sacred to them were 
known as those of the morning and the evening sacrifice. They served, 
still further, to set a time, throughout the Jewish world, for the morn¬ 
ing and evening prayers of all Israel, and thus, when the priest stood 
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by the incense altar, and the flame of the burnt offering, outside, a» 
cended, the prayers offered in the Temple courts were repeated all 
over the land, and even in every region, however distant, to which a 
godly Jew had wandered. 

On the day when our narrative opens, the lot for the daily incense 
offering had fallen on Za eh arias. In his white sacerdotal robes, with 
covered head and naked feet, at the tinkling of the hell which an¬ 
nounced that the morning or evening sacrifice was about to he laid on 
the great altar, he entered the Holy Place, that the clouds of the in¬ 
cense, which symbolized Israel’s prayers, might herald the way for the 
smoke of the victim presently to he burned in their stead. In a place 
so sacred, separated only by a veil from the Holy of Holies, the awful 
presence chamber of the Almighty—a place where God had already 
shown that lie was near, by human words to the officiating priest—at 
a moment so solemn, when it had fallen to him to enjoy an awful 
honour which most of his brethren could not expect to obtain, and 
winch could never be repeated, he must have been well-nigh over- 

E owcred with emotion. At the tinkling of the bell all the priests and 
povites took their stations through the Temple courts, and he and his 
helper began their ministrations. 

And now the coals arc laid on the altar, the helping priest retires, 
and Zacharias is left alone with the mysterious, ever-burning, lamps, 
and the glow of the altar which was believed to have been kindled, at 
first, from the pillar of fire in the desert, and to have been kept un- 
quenched, by miracle, since then, lie pours the incense on the flames, 
and its fragrance rises in clouds, which are the symbol of the prayers 
of Israel, now rising over all the earth. As the intercessor for his 
people, for the time, he, too, joins his supplications. 

\Ve need not question what the burden of that prayer must have 
been, with one, who, like him, “waited for the Consolation of Israel,’* 
and “looked for Redemption.” It was, doubtless, that the sins of the 
nation, liis own sins, and the sins of his household, might be forgiven; 
that Jehovah would accept the atonement of the lamb presently to burn 
on the great altar in their stead; and that the long-expected Hope 
of Israel, the Messiah foretold by prophets, might soon appear. 

While he prays, there stands a mysterious Presence before him, on 
the right side of the altar, the side of good omen, as the angels, after¬ 
wards, appeared at the right side, in the Holy Sepulchre, and as 
Christ was seen, by the Martyr Stephen, standing on the Right Hand 
of God. No wonder he w r as alarmed at such a sight, in sueli a place. 
Fear of the supernatural is instinctive. In the history of his own 
nation, which Zachaiias, like every Jew, knew so well, Jacob had 
held it a wonder that.he had, as he believed, seen God face to face, 
and that his life was preserved; Jehovah Himself had hidden Mosel 
in a cleft of the rock, that he might see the divine glory only after it 
had passed by, “For no man,” He had said, “shall sec me and live.” 
Tlio stout-hearted Gideon had trembled at the tight cf an angel; 
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Manoah had expected to die after a similar vision; and when Daniel 
saw the very angel now before Zacharias “there remained no strength 
in him." 

But Gabriel had come on a mission befitting the world from which 
he had been sent. The hour had arrived when the prayer which 
Zacharias, and those like him, had so long raised, should be heard. 
The Messiah was about to be revealed, and the faithful priest who 
had so longed for Ilis appearing would be honoured by a relationship 
to Him. lie had for many a year desired a son: not only would bin 
wish be granted, at last, but the son to be born would be the prophet, 
long announced, to go before the Expected One, to prepare His way. 
lie needs not fear: he who speaks is Gabriel, the archangel, who 
stands in the presence of God, and as one who thus always beholda 
the face of the Great Father in heaven, he lias a tender love to Ilis 
children on earth. Had Zacharias thought licw the skies rejoice at a 
sinner’s repenting; how the angels are always near us when we pray; 
how they hear our prayers into the presence of God; and how, at last, 
they guide the souls of the just to everlasting joy; he would have re¬ 
joiced even while he trembled. 

But the heart is slow to receive the access of any sudden joy, and 
to lay aside disappointment. The thought rises in the heart of Zacha¬ 
rias that the glad tidings of the birth of the Messiah may well be true* 
but, as to the son promised his wife, stricken in years as she now is, 
can it be possible? A sudden dumbness, imposed at the angel’s word, 
at once rebukes his doubt, and confirms liis faith. 

Meanwhile, the multitude without wondered at the delay in his re¬ 
appearance, to bless and dismiss them. The priest’s coming out of 
the sanctuary was the signal for the lamb being laid on the altar, and 
was a moment of passing interest in Jewish worship. A passage in 
that noble relic of pre-Christian Jewish literature, Eeclcsiastieus, re¬ 
specting the great patriot high priest, Simon the Just, brings a similar 
scene, though on a far grander scale, on the great Day of Atonement, 
vividly before us. The crowds now around marked some other than 
a common day, and we need only tone down the picture to suit it to 
the present case; for Zacharias, as a faithful priest, engaged on such 
a service, was, for the time, an object of almost sacred reverence. 

“How glorious was he," says the Son of Sirach, “before the mul¬ 
titude of the people, in Ins coming forth from within the veil! lie 
was as the morning star in the midst of a cloud, and as the moon 
when its days are full; as the sun shining upon the temple of the 
.Most High, and as the rainbow that glitters on the bright clouds, and 
as the tlower of roses in the spring of the 3 'car; as lilies by the rivers 
of waters, and as the branches of the frankincense tree in the time of 
summer. . . . 

“ When lie put on the robes of state, and was arrayed in all bis orna¬ 
ments, when lie went up to the holy altar, he adorned the forecourt 
of the Sanctuary. But when he received the pieces, of the sacrifice 
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from the lianas of the priests, and stood at. the side of the altar, a 
crown of brethren round him, then was he like the young cedar on 
Lebanon, and they were round him like palm-trees, and all the sons 
of Aaron were in their splendid robes, and the gifts for the Lord in 
their hands, from the whole congregation of Israel. And, when he 

had finished the service at tlic altars, that he might do honour to the 

F •. 

offering of the Most High, Almighty, lie stretched forth his hand 
over the sacrifice, and poured out the blood of grapes; lie poured it 
out at the foot of the altar, as a sweet-smelling savour unto the Most 
High, the King of all. Then shouted the sons of Aaron; with the 
silver trumpets of wondrous workmanship did they sound, and made 
a great noise to be heard, for a remembrance before the Most High. 
Then all the people, together, hasted, and fell down to the earth, 
upon their faces, to worship God, the Lord Almighty, the Most High. 
The singers also sang praises with their voices; with great variety of 
sounds was there made sweet melody. And the people besought the 
Lord, the Most High, by prayer before Him that is merciful, till the 
glorious exalting of the Lord was ended, and Ilis worship was finished, 

“Then lie came down, and lifted up his lianas over the whole con¬ 
gregation of the children of Israel, to give the blessing of the Lord 
with his lips, and to glorify His name. And they bowed themselves 
down to worship the second time, that they might receive a blessing 
from the Most High.” 

Fear lest any calamity might have befallen Zaeharias added to the 
rising excitement. He might have been ceremonially unclean, and 
the divine anger at the Holy Place being thus polluted, might have 
struck him down. The offering priest never remained longer than 
was necessary in so august a Presence. His appearance, at last, how¬ 
ever, explained all. They could receive no blessing that day, and 
Zaeharias could no longer minister in his course, for he was speech¬ 
less; all he could do was to tell them by signs what had happened. 
Had they known it, his silence for the time was but the prelude to 
the lasting silence of the Law, of which he was a miuister, now that 
Christ was about to come. 

Having now no more to detain him at Jerusalem, Zaeharias returned 
home, we presume, to Hebron. His journey, if it was in October, as 
seems likely, would lead him through the cheerful scones of the grape 
harvest—a great event, even yet, in the ITehron district. Ilad it been 
in April, at the spring service, the stony hills, and deep red or yellow 
soil of the valleys through which he had to pass, would have been ablaze 
with bright colours; shrubs, grass, gay weeds, and wild-flowers, over 
all the uplands, and thickets, of varied blossom, sprinkled with sheets 
of white briar roses, in the hollows; the beautiful cyclamen peeping 
from under the gnarled roots of great trees, and from amidst the 
roadside stones. Towns of stone houses, of which the ruins still re¬ 
main, rose, flat-roofed, from the hill-sides, or from their tops, in sight 
of each other, all the way. Fields with stone walls, now in the 
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Autumn, lay idle after the harvest, or were being re-sown; but the 
vineyards, which spread far and wide, over valley and (doping height, 
resounded with voices, for the houses were well-nigh forsaken to 
gather the ripe grapes Somewhere in Hebron, in its cradle of hills, 
three thousand fceL above the neighbouring Mediterranean, lay' the 
home of Zacharias, and there, some time in the next year, in accord¬ 
ance with the promise of the angel. Elisabeth bore a son—the future 
Baptist; and Zacharias received back his speech, on the glad day of 
the child getting its name—the eighth after its birth,—the day of its 
admission into the congregation of Israel by circumcision. 


CHAPTER Ylir. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT TO MARY. 

While Zacharias and Elisabeth were rejoicing at tlicir promised 
blessing, in tlicir quiet home in the south, there lived in the village of 
NazarAh or Nazara, over a hundred miles to the north of them, a 
Jew of the name of Joseph, and a simple maiden named Mary, who 
was betrothed to him as his future wife. Though humble enough in 
position—[or lie was by trade a carpenter—Joseph was, in realiLy, of 
the noblest blood of his race, for he could claim descent from the 
ancient kings of Ins nation, and was the legal heir to the throne of 
David and Solomon. 

It needs not surprise us that the representative of such an illustrious 
ancestry should be found in a station so obscure. In the book of 
Judges, we find a grandson of Moses reduced to engage himself as 
family priest, in Mount Ephraim, for a yearly wage of ‘Hen shekels, 
a suit of apparel, and his victuals. ” At the present day, the green 
turban which marks descent from Mahoinct is often worn in the East 
by the very poor, and even by beggars. In our own history, th$ 
glory of the once illustrious Planlagenets so completely waned, that 
the direct representative of .Margaret Plantagenet, daughter and heiress 
of George Duke of Clarence, followed the trade of a cobbler in New¬ 
port, Shropshire, in lt>37. Among the lineal descendants of Edmund 
of Woodstock, sixth son of Edward l.,and entitled to quarter the 
royal ‘arms, were a village butcher, and a keeper of a turnpike gate, 
and among the descendants of Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, fifth sou of Edward [[[., was included the late sexton of a Loudon 
church. The vicissitudes of the Jewish nation for century after cen¬ 
tury; its deportation to Babylon, and long suspension of national life; 
its succession of high-priestly rulers, after the return; its transition to 
the Asmouean line, and, finally, the reign of the Idurnean house of 
Herod, with all the storm and turmoil which marked so many changes, 
had left, to use the figure of Isaiah, only a root in a dry ground, au 
humble citizen of Nazareth, as the heir of its ancient royalty. 
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In the same city lived a family, which, like that of .Joseph, seems 
to have been long* settle.il there. The names of the parents we do not 
know, but they had three daughters, one of whom, Mary, was be- 
trot lied to Joseph, The relation thus created was familiar to our own 
ancestors as late as the time of Slmkcspcie, and was equivalent to a 
civil contract of marriage, to be duly followed by the religious rite. 
Among the Jews of Mary's day, it was even more of an acJunl en¬ 
gagement. The betrothal was formally made, with rejoicings, in the 
house of the bride, under a tent or slight canopy raised for the pur¬ 
pose. It was called flic “making sacred,” ns the bride, thenceforth, 
was sacred to her husband, in the strictest sense. To make it legal, 
the bridegroom gave his betrothed a piece of money, or the worth of 
it, before witnesses, with the words, “ Lo, thou art betrothed unto 
me,” or by a formal writing, in which similar w'ords, and the maiden’s 
name, were given, and this, in the same w ay, was handed to her before 
witnesses. Betrothals w ere commonly ’arranged by the fathers, or 
in case of their being dead, by the mothers, or guardians, and the con¬ 
sent of any brothers the maiden might have, was required. In the 
earlier ages, verbal agreements, sometimes confirmed by oath, before 
witnesses, w p cre most in use, but after the Return, written forms be¬ 
came the rule. 

Though betrothal was virtually marriage, and could only be broken 
oil by a formal “bill of divorcement,” the betrothed did not at once 
go to her husband’s house. To give her time for preparation, and to 
soften the pain 6f parting from her friends, or, perhaps, in part, to let 
them get a longer benefit of ber household services, an interval elapsed 
before the final ceremony; it might be so many weeks, or months, or 
even a wdiole year. 

It was now the sixth month from the appearance of Gabriel to 
Zaeharias, and Mary’s time of betrothal w r ns passing quickly aw*ay in 
her family home at Nazareth. The future Herald had been pointed 
out, and now the advent of the Messiah Himself w\as lo be announced, 
as silently, and with as little notice from men, for Christ, like the 
sun, rose in noiseless stillness. 

A heart like that of Mary, full of religious thoughtfulness and 
emotion, must have been doubly earnest in the daily devotions which 
no Jew or Jew T css neglected. Like all her people, the time of the 
morning offering, the hour of noon, and the time of the evening sac¬ 
rifice, w r ould find her in her private chamber in lowly prayer. At 
some such moment, the great event took place of which the narrative 
of St. Luke informs us. 

In the sixth month, we are told, after the visit to Zacharias, Gabriel 
w'as sent from God to Mary, and having entered her chamber, w T herc 
the presence of a man must have been startling at any time, but then 
especially,—stood before her with the usual salutation, to wdiicli he 
added the mysterious w r ords. that she was highly favoured, and that 
the Lord was with her. Naturally troubled by such an interruption 
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end Euch words, she shows a characteristic of her calm, sclf-collcc'.cd 
nature in being able to think and reason, as if undisturbed, what the 
salutation might mean. Whatever fear she has, speedily passes, 
before the soothing words of her visitor. He bids her lay aside her 
alarm; he has come to tell her that she has found favour, above all 
other women, with God, by being chosen as the future mother of the 
long-expected Messiah, who was to have the name of jEsrs. “The 
Holy Ghost,” he says, “shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore thy son shall be called the 
Son of God: and the Lord God shall give unto Him the throne of His 
father David; and lie shall reign over the house of Jacob*for ever; 
and of His kingdom there shall be no end.” It would have been no 
more than human weakness, if doubts had risen at such an announce¬ 
ment, but these he sets to rest, if they were springing, by telling her 
that a miracle, no less wonderful than that which would happen with 
herself, had already been wrought upon her relative Elisabeth. .Mary’s 
answer is the ideal of dignified humility, and meek and reverend in¬ 
nocence:—“Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me accord¬ 
ing to thy word.” And presently she was alone. 

Ilad the narrative of the miraculous conception occurred in the 
literature of a heathen nation, it would justly have raised doubts. 
But in the sober verses of the Gospels, written by Jews, it takes a far 
different character. The idea was altogether foreign to the Jewish 
mind. The Hebrew doctrine of the Unity of God, and of the infinite 
elevation of the Divine Being above man, the profound regard of 
the Jews for the married state, and their abhorrence of unwedded 
life, make it impossible to imagine how such a thought could ever 
have risen among them. The improbability of its being invented by 
a Jew' is heightened by the fact, that, though lofty thoughts of the 
nature of the Messiah were not wanting in some Israelites, the almost 
universal belief was that He was to be simply a man, who would 
receive miraculous endowments, on Ilis formal consecration as 
Messiah. 

What best to do in a position so mysterious may well have troubled 
Mary’s heart. The angel had told her that her relative Elisabeth, as 
well as herself, had been favoured of God in connection with the ex¬ 
pected Messiah, and it is a natural trait, in one whose strength of 
mind, and calm decision of character, had shown itself even in lief 
Visitation, that she now determined to go to her kinswoman and con¬ 
fer with her, though the distance between them was over a hundred 
miles. 

What were the thoughts of Mary in her solitary journey—for soli¬ 
tary she must have been, with such a secret in her heart, even if she 
travelled with a company? She likely went on foot, for it was the 
custom of her people, and, moreover, she was poor. The intimation 
marie to her was one which she could hardly grasp in its full signifi¬ 
cance. Her Son was to sit upon the throne of His father David, and 
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reign over the nouse of Jacob, founding a kingdom which should en¬ 
dure for ever. But this was only what she had expected, as a Jewess, 
for, like all her nation, she thought of the Messiah as a Jewish king, 
who should restore the long-lost glories of her race, and make Israel 
triumphant over all the heathen. She had been told, as well, however, 
that her child, from its birth, should be called the Son of the Highest, 
and the Son of God. The human mind is slow to grasp great truths, and 
needs to grow into a comprehension of their meaning: it cannot 
receive them in their fulness till it has been educated, step by step, to 
understand them. Long years after this she only partially realized 
the import of such words. In her Son’s youth she was perplexed to 
know what was meant by IIis answer, when lie stayed behind in the 
Temple, and years after that she failed, once again, to realize her true 
relations to Him. Nor does she seem to have risen to the full, sub¬ 
limity of her position, and of Ilis, while lie lived, though the death¬ 
less love of a mother for her child brought her to the foot of the 
Cross. But in such slowness to believe, and such abidingly imperfect 
conceptions, she was only on a footing with those who enjoyed 
habitual intercourse with Ilim, hearing His words, and seeing Ilis 
miracles, day by day; for even the disciples remained, to the end, 
Jewish peasants, in their ideas respecting Him, thinking that He was 
only a political deliverer of Ihe nation. Preoccupation of the mind 
by fixed opinions, leads to a wrong reading of any evidence. We 
unconsciously distort facts, or invent them, to support our favourite 
theories, and sec everything through their medium, like the musician, 
who held that God worked six days, and rested on the seventh, be¬ 
cause there are seven notes in music; or as in the instance fancied bv 
Iielvetius, where a loving couple had no doubt that two objects, visi¬ 
ble on the disc of the moon, were two lovers bending towards each 
other, while a clergyman had as little, that they were the two steeples 
of a cathedral, dur conclusions are determined largely by our pre¬ 
dispositions, and our prejudices, or prejudgments, in great measure 
monopolize our faculties. Wo arc not so much ignorant as perverted. 
We see truth through a prism. We are so entirely the creatures of 
education, of the opinions of our neighbours and of our family, and 
of the thousand influences of life, that the only way wc can hope to 
sec truth in its own white and unbroken light is, as Christ tolls us, by 
our becoming little children. With Mary and the disciples this came 
in the end hut not till then. The influence expressed In Seneca’s 
apophthgttm— So)'(let rognita ve vitas —bliudcd their eyes, in part, while 
our Lord was still with them: but lie rose to His divine grandeur as 
He left them. In the Acts and the Epistles the disciples breathe a far 
loftier spirituality, in their conception of the work and ’Person of 
Christ, than in the Gospels, ami Mary, beyond question, was not be¬ 
hind men with whose Ipt she from that time east in her own. 

Her meeting with Elisabeth was naturally marked by the deep 
emotion of both, and we owe to it the earliest and grandest of our 
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hymns, the Magnificat. Greeted by Elisabeth as the future mother 
of her Lord, Mary breaks out, with the poetical fervour of Eastern 
nature, in a strain of exalted feel ins:. The rhythmical expression 
into which she falls was only what might have been expected from 
one imbued, as all Jewish minds were, with the style and imagery of 
the Old Testament. Like Miriam, Deborah, Hannah > or Judith, she 
utters a song of joy:— 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour; 

For He hath regarded the low estate of His handmaiden: 

For, behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 

For lie that is mighty hath done to me great things: 

And Holy is His name. 

And His mercy M on them that fear nim, from generation to generation. 

He hath shewed strength with His arm: 

He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts 

He hath put down the mighty from their seats; 

And exalted them of low degree. 

He hath filled the hungry with good things; 

And the rich He hath sent empty away. 

He hath holpen His servant Israe 

In remembrance of His mercy; 

As He spake to our fathers. 

To Abraham and to His seed, for ever. 

The whole hymn is a mosaic of Old Testament imagery and lan¬ 
guage, and shows a mind so coloured by the sacred writings of her 
people that her whole utterance becomes, spontaneously, as by a second 
nature, an echo of that of prophets and saints. It is such as wo 
might have expected from the lips of some ideal Puritan maiden, in 
those days in our own history, when men were so deeply read in the 
oracles of God, that their ordinary conversation fell into Scriptural 
phrases and allusions, and their whole life was coloured by the daily 
contemplation of superior beings and eternal interests. Mary, like 
them, must have lived in a constant realization of the presence, and 
special providence, of One, with whose gracious communications to 
her people she had thus tilled her wdiolc thoughts. A Jewish puri- 
tanism, of the loftiest and most spiritual type, must, have been the 
very atmosphere in which she moved, and in which her child was 
hereafter to be trained. 

The high intellectual emotion and eloquence of the Magnificat re¬ 
veal a naLure of no common mould, as its intense religious fervour 
shows spiritual characteristics of the noblest type. Rut the strain 
throughout is strictly limited to what we might have expected in a 
Jewish maiden. It is intensely national when iL is not personal. She 
rejoices io God, and magnifies His name, for having hououred her so 
greatly, notwithstanding her low estate, lie lias done great things 
for her, which will make all generations pronounce her blessed. He 
has thus favoured her because she feared Him, for His mercy is on 
such, from generation to generation. As of old, when He sliewed 
strength with His arm, ana scattered the proud, and put down tho 
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mighty from their thrones, to deliver or exalt His weak and lowly 
people, so, now, He has exalted her, and disappointed the hopes of 
the great ones; He has filled her, who was like the hungry, with good 
things, and has sent away the rich empty, who expected IIis favours. 
Through her lie lias ho)pen Israel, in remembrance of His promise to 
her fathers, to Abraham, and to his seed, for ever, that He would be 
their God. ller son was to be the Anointed who should redeem 
Israel out of all its troubles. As a descendant of David, she doubt¬ 
less thinks of llerod, sitting, as an Edomite intruder, on the throne 
rightfully due to her own race, yet, as an Israelite in the best sense, 
the redemption of her people goes be} T ond the merely patriotic and 
political, to the restoration of that primitive loyalty to the God of 
their fathers which she cherished in her own breast, but the spirit of 
which her people had well nigh lost, amidst all their steadfastness in 
the outer forms. 

It is easy to understand how willingly Mary lingered in Hebron, 
and that she "was loath to return to Nazareth sooner than was neces¬ 
sary. Elisabeth knew her great secret and her innocence, but at 
Nazareth she would he among her neighbours, who might not credit 
her assurances; and she must some day, as late as possible, break the 
matter to her betrothed. It is no wonder to find that three months 
passed, before she could venture to turn her face homeward once 
more. 

Her position on her return, indeed, exposed her to a trial, great 
above all others to a virtuous woman. Conscious of perfect purity, 
she is suspected of the reverse by him to whom her troth is plighted; 
but He who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb relieved her from 
her troubles by making known to Joseph the mysterious truth. As a 
just man—which was a current expression of the time for a strict 
observer of the Law—and yet unwilling to expose her to public 
shame, he had made up his mind to divorce her formally, by a written 
“bill,” duly attested by witnesses, hut being divinely instructed that 
his fears were groundless, he freed her from all future trouble by 
taking her home as his wife. 

Legend, as might have been expected, was early busy with the story 
of Mary and Joseph. 

We are told that Joseph, though a carpenter, was made a priest in 
the Temple, because of his knowledge of the Law, and his lame for 
holiness. Mary was his second wife, and found herself, on her com¬ 
ing home, in a circle of four sons and two daughters, left by her pre¬ 
decessor—the fa in il 3 r known in the Gospels as the brethren and sisters 
of our Lord, Mary, as has been said, was the daughter of Joachim 
and Anua. On her father’s side, she came from Nazareth; on her 
mother’s, from Bethlehem. Joachim was a simple, God-fearing man, 
a shepherd, of the tribe of Judah, and married Anna when he was 
twenty years of age. Twenty years passed, however, without their 
Laving a child, and both Joachim and Anna grieved sorely at their 
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loneliness. At the Temple, Joachim founrl himself ordered array 
from among those who had children, and his offerings refused, and 
Anna, also, had to bear reproach from the women of her people. 

Then “Anna wept sore, and prayed to God. And when the great 
day of the Lord came, Judith, her maid, said to her, llow long will 
thy soul mourn? It becomes thee not to be sad, for the grcaL day of 
the Lord has come. Take thy head-dress, which tiie needlewoman 
gave me; it is not allowed me to put it on thee, because I am thy 
maid, and thou eomest of kings.” Then was Anna much troubled, 
and laid aside her mourning, and adorned her head, anti put on her 
bridal robes, and went into the garden about the ninth hour. There 
she saw a laurel-tree, and sat down beneath it, and prayed thus to 
God:—“God of my fathers, bless me and hear my cry, as Thou 
hcardest Sarah, and blcsscdst her by giving her a son, Isaac.” While, 
now, she was looking up to heaven, site saw the nest of a sparrow in 
the laurel-tree, and she sighed and said, “ Woe is me, woe is me, who 
have no child! Why was I born that I should have become accursed 
before the children of Israel, arid despised, and scorned, and driven 
away from the temple of the Lord my God? Woe is me, to what can 
I liken myself? Not to the birds of the heavens, for they have young; 
not to the senseless beasts, for they are fruitful before Thee, O Lord; 


not to the creatures of the waiters, for they have young; not to the 
earth, for it brings forth fruits in their seasons, and blesses Thee, 0 
Lord. ” 


Then an angel came and told her she should have a child. And 
Anna said, “ As the Lord God livelh, be it male or female that I bear, 
I vow it to the Lord, and it shall serve Him all the days of its life.” 
And Anna bore a daughter, and called it Mar)', as the augel had com¬ 
manded. 


When six months had passed, Anna put Mary on the ground, and 
found that she could tolLcr a few steps. Then she said, “As the 
Lord liveth, thou shalt never put thy foot on the earlh again till I 
have led Lhce into the Temple of the Lord”. At the end of the first 
year, Joachim made a great feast, and called to it the priests and 
scribes, and the elders, and man}' friends. And he brought the 
maiden to the priests, and they blessed her, and said, “God of our 
fathers, bless this child, and give her a name which shall be known 
through all generations. And all the people said, Amen.” 

We arc then told that Mary was taken to the Temple when she 
was three years old, having lived till then in a sanctuary made for 
her in her father’s house. And while Joachim and Anna were at the 


foot of the fifteen steps that led up to the Temple courts, and were 
changing their soiled travelling raiment for clean and fitting dress, as 
the custom was, Mary climbed the steps alone, and never looked back, 
but kept her faee towards the altar. And she was left in the Temple, 
that she might grow up with the other virgins. 

From this time till she was twelve years old, it is said, she lived ia 
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the Temple, lier graces keeping pace with her years. From the morn¬ 
ing till the third hour, she remained in prayer, and from that till the 
ninth she was busied with spinning. Then she he took herself once 
more to prayer, till an angel each day came with food for her. Her 
betrothal to Joseph is related in great detail, but we forbear to quote 
it. 

Tradition, to which we owe these beautiful legends, has delighted 
to speak of the Virgin’s appearance and character. She was more 
given to prayer, we read, than any round her, brighter in the knowl¬ 
edge of God’s law, and perfectly humble; she delighted to sing the 
Psalms of David with a melodious voice, and all loved her for her 
kindness and modesty. 

It is impossible to trust to the descriptions of Mary’s person, but it 
is interesting to know how remote generations imagined her. She 
was in all things serious and earnest, says one old tradition, spoke 
little, and only what was to the purpose; she was very gentle, and 
showed respect and honour to all. She was of middle height, though 
some say she was rather above it. She spoke to all with a prudent 
frankness, soberly, without confusion, and always pleasantly. She 
had a fair complexion, blonde hair, and bright lia/.el eyes, lier eye¬ 
brows were arched and dark, her nose well proportioned her lips 
ruddy and full of kindness when she spoke. Her face was long 
rather than round, and her hands and fingers were finely shaped. 
She had no pride, lmt was simple, and wholly free from deceit. 
AVithout cffeininacv, she was far from forwardness. In her clothes 
which she herself made, she was content with the natural colours. 


CHAPTER IX. 

TETE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

It might have been expected that Mary’s child would have been 
born in the city of Xazarcth, where Joseph and Mary lived, but cir¬ 
cumstances over which they had no control made a distant village 
the birthplace. 

The Jewish nation had paid tribute to Rome, through their rulers, 
since the days of Pompev; and the methodical Augustus, who now 
reigned, and had to restore order and soundness to the finances of 
the empire, after the confusion and exhaustion of the civil wars, took 
good care that this obligation should neither be forgotten nor evaded, 
lie was accustomed to require a census to be taken periodically in 
every province of his vast dominions, that he might know the num¬ 
ber of soldiers lie could levy in each, and the amount of taxes due to 
the treasury. So exact was he, that he wrote out with his own hand 
a summary of statistics of the whole empire, including the citizens 
and allies in arms, in all the kingdoms and provinces, with their 
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tributes and taxes. Three separate surveys of the empire for swell 
fiscal and military ends are recorded as ordered—in the 720th, 740th, 
and 707th years of the city of Rome, respectively: the first, long be¬ 
fore the birth of Christ; the third, in our Lord’s youth; but the sec¬ 
ond, very near the time when lie must have been born. 

In an empire embracing the then known world, such a census 
could hardly have been made simultaneously, or in any short or 
fixed time; more probably it was the work of years, in successive 
provinces or kingdoms. Sooner or later, however, even the do¬ 
minions of vassal kings like Herod had to furnish the statistics dc 
manded by their master. He had received his kingdom on the foot¬ 
ing of a subject, and grew more entirely dependent on Augustus aa 
years passed, asking his sanction at every turn for steps he proposed 
to take. He would, thus, be only too ready to meet bis wish, by 
obtaining the statistics he sought, as may be judged from the fact 
that in one of the last years of his life, just before Christ’s birth, he 
made the whole Jewish nation take a solemn oath of allegiance to the 
Emperor as well as to himself. 

It is quite probable that the mode of taking the required statistics 
was left very much to Ilerod, at once to show 7 respect to liim before 
his people, and from the known opposition of the Jews to anything 
like a general numeration, even apart from the taxation to which it 
was designed to lead. At the time to which the narrative refers, a 
simple registration scctns to have been made, on the old Hebrew plan 
of enrolling by families in their ancestral districts, of course for 
future use; and thus it passed over quietly. The very different re¬ 
sults, wdien it was followed by a general taxation, some years later, 
will hereafter be seen. 


The proclamation having been made through the land, Joseph had 
no choice but to go to Bethlehem, the city of David, the place in 
which his family descent, from the house and lineage of David, re- 

v r tj J 


quired him to be inscribed. It must, apparently, have been near the 
close of the year 749 of Rome, or at the opening of 750; but winter 


in Palestine is not necessarily severe, for the flowers spring up after 
the November rains, and Hocks are often driven out to the pastures, 


as St. Luke tells us was the case at the time of Christ’s birth. Un¬ 


willing to leave her behind in a home so new 7 to her, Joseph took 
Mary with him: the two journeying most likely, as tradition has 
painted—Joseph afoot, with Mary on an ass at his side. There w 7 cre 
by-paths interlacing and crossing, all over the country, and they may 
have chosen some of these, but if they kept to the travelled road, 
which it is most likely they did, both for safety and company, w r c 
can follow 7 their progress even now 7 . 

Passing down the little valley of Nazareth, they would find them¬ 
selves crossing the rich plain of Esdraelon, not then, as now 7 , half 
tilled and >veli-nigh unpeopled, but covered with cities and villages, 
full of teeming life and human activities, Galilee, according to Jo- 
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scphus, contained in those days, two hundred and four cities and vil¬ 
lages, the smallest of which numbered above fifteen thousand inhab¬ 
itants. It is calculated, indeed, that it had a population of about fif¬ 
teen hundred to the square mile, which is a third more than the num¬ 


ber in Lancashire, crowded as it is with large and densely peopled 
towns. Speaking of the district just north of Galilee, Captain Bur¬ 
ton tells us that, to one standing on a peak of Lebanon, overlooking 
It, “the land must, in many places, have appeared to be one contin¬ 
uous townand in the highlands of Syria, still north of this, in the 
region of Hamah, there are the ruins of three hundred and sixty-five 
towns, so that Mr. Drake had good ground for thinking the Arabs 
right in saying, “ that a man might formerly have travelled for a year 
in this district, and never have slept twice in the same village.’* 
Leaving, on the left, the rounded height of Tabor, and the villages 
of Nuin and Endor, up among the hills, the road stretched directly 
south to Jezreel, once Allah’s capital, on a gentle swell of the rich 
plain of Esdrnelon. On their way they would pass through a land¬ 
scape of busy cities and towns, varied by orchards, vineyards, gar¬ 
dens, and fields, for every available spot was cultivated, to the very 
tops of the hills. The mountains of Gilboa, where Saul perished, lay 
a little east of Jezreel as they went on, and then carne Engannim, 
with its spring, on the edge of the hill-country of Samaria. Dothan, 
with its rich pastures, where Joseph had found his brethren so many 
ages before, would soon he seen on their right; and, before long, their 
winding road, rising and falling among continuous hills, would bring 
them to Samaria itself, then just rebuilt by Herod, with such mag¬ 
nificence, that he had given it the name of Sehastc, the Greek equiv¬ 
alent of Augusta, iu honour of his imperial master. Sychar or She- 
chem, with its lovely neighbourhood, would he their resting-place on 
the second day, for it is nearly midway between Judea and Galilee; 
and though the distance between the two was often reckoned as only 
a three days 1 journey, it was not uncommon to lengthen it to four. 
As the chief town of the Samaritans, Sychar would hardly offer hos¬ 
pitality to travellers with their faces towards the hated Jerusalem. 
Joseph and Mary, as was the custom with Jews passing through, 


would, therefore, avoid the town, and pass the night iu what shelter 
they could find at Jacob’s springs,—or Jacob's well, as our version 
has it,—not far off, eating provisions they had brought with them, to 
avoid tasting food defiled by the touch of a Samaritan, and drinking 
only the water from the springs. The beauty of the valley, with its 
swelling heights of Ehal and Gerizim, separated only by a few hun¬ 
dred paces, aud Us rich upland glens, opening on each side beyond— 
the crown and water-shed of Central Palestine—would have little in¬ 


terest to them, for it was Samaritan ground. They would breathe 
freely only when they had passed the heights of Akrabbim, the 
border ridge between Samaria and Judea, and bad once m.cre set foot 
•n the holy soil of Israel. 
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Once in Judea, its bleak and bare hills were hallowed, at each 
opening of the landscape, by the sight of spots sacred to every Jew. 
Shiloh would greet them first, where Hannah came to pray before 
the Lord; then Gilgal, w r hcrc her son sat to judge Israel. Their way 
would next pass through the valley of Baca, of which the Psalmist 
had sung, “Passing through the valley of tears, they make it rich in 
springs; and the laLter rain covers it wilh blessings.” The road 
winds on from this, through the district town Goplmu, past the veu- 
crable Bethel, with all its memories, and past Hamah, in Bcnjamiu, 
where Jeremiah had pictured Rachel weeping for her children, slain 
or carried off by the Babylonian conqueror. Over against it rose 
Gibeon, high on its lull, wiierc Solomon worshipped; and an hour 
later they would pass Mizpeh, on its lonely height, where Samuel 
raised .his memorial stone Ebcnezcr. Aud then, at last, al ter having 
passed from one holy place to another, their feet would stand within 
the gates of Jerusalem. 

'Bethlehem, the end of their journey, lay about six miles south of 
Jerusalem, on the east of the main road to Ilcbron. It covered the 
upper slope, and part of the top, of a narrow ridge of grey Jura 
limestone, of about a mile in length—one of the countless heights, 
seamed by narrow valleys, wdiich make up the hill country of Judea. 
Its narrow, steep streets lay no less than 2,oJ8 Paris feet above tho 
Mediterranean, and looked out over a sea of hills, bare and rocky,— 
one of them, about three miles to the east, the peak of the Frauk 
mountain, Jebel Fureidis, now bare, but then covered with the new 
fortifications of Herodium, in the circuit of which the hated tyrant 
Herod was soon to find his tomb, Ou the east, the mountains of 
Moab rose against the horizon like a purple wall, the barren and des¬ 
olate uplaudsof the wilderness of Judea lying between, and stretching 
far to the south. The ridge of Bethlehem itself is still covered, on 
Hs northern side, as all the hills around must have been in Mary’s 
day, with bold, sweeping lines of terraces, which descend, like gi¬ 
gantic steps, to the lower valleys, and bear tier on tier of fig-trees, 
olives, pomegranates, aud vines; the vines overhanging the terrace 
banks, and relieving the eye from the dazzling glare of the white 
limestone rocks and soil. The ridge, as a whole, breaks clown, ab¬ 
ruptly, into deep valleys, on the north, south, and east, passing into 
gorges, which descend, in the distance, to the Dead Sea on the cast, 
and to the coast lowlands on the west. In a little plain close under 
the town, to the eastward, are some vinej^ards and barley-fields, in 
which Ruth came to glean in the early days of Israel, beside a gentle 
brook which still murmurs through them. 

It was to Bethlehem that Joseph and Mary were coining, the town 
of Ruth and Boaz, and the early home of their own great forefather 
David. As they approached it from Jerusalem, they would pass, at 
the last mile, a spot sacred lo Jewish memory, where the light of 
Jacob’s life went out, when his first love, Rachel, died, aud waa 
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buried, as tier tomb still shows, “iu the way to Ephratli, wlush is 
Bethlehem." 

The ascent to the town, over the (lusty glare of the grey limestone 
hills, was the last of the journey, and it is well if Mary did not find 
it, iu parts, as other travellers have found it, before and since, so 
slippery as to make it seem safer to alight and go up on foot. A 
quarter of a mile to the north of the town-gate she would pass the 
well, from which, as she had heard from infancy, her ancestor David 
had so longed to drink. Presently, passing through the low* gate, she 
and Joseph were in the inountaiu town or village of Bethlehem. 

Travelling in the East has always been very different from 'Western 
ideas. As in all thinly-settled countries, private hospitality, in early 
times, supplied the want of inns, but it was the peculiarity of the 
East that this friendly custom continued through a long scries of 
ages. On the great roads through barren or uninhabited parts, the 
need of shelter led, very early, to the erection of rude and simple 
buildings, of varying size, known as khans, which offered the way¬ 
farer the protection of walls and a roof, and water, but little more. 
The smaller structures cousisted of sometimes only a single empty 
room, on the floor of which the traveller might spread his carpet for 
sleep; the larger ones, always built in a hollow square, enclosing a 
court for the beasts, with water in it for them and their masters. 
From immemorial antiquity it has been a favourite mode of benev¬ 
olence to raise such places of shelter, as we see so far hack as the 
times of David, when Chiinham built a great khan near Bethlehem, 
on the caravan road to Egypt. 

But while it has long been thus, in special circumstances, the 
Eastern sense of the sacredness of hospitality, which was felt deeply 
by the Jews, made inns, in one sense, or even khans, where travellers 
provided for themselves, unnecessary in any peopled place. The 
simplicity of Eastern life, which has fewer wants than the "Western 
mind can well realize, aided by universal hospitality, opened private 
houses everywhere to the traveller. The ancient Jew, like the 
modern Arab, held it a reflection on a community if a passing way¬ 
farer was not made some one’s guest. To bring water at once, to 
wash the traveller’s feet, dusty with the Eastern sandals, was an act 
of courtesy which it showed a churlish spirit to omit. Food and 
lodging, for himself and his beasts, if he had any, were provided, 
and he was regarded as under the sacred protection of his host. 
At the time of Christ this primitive simplicity still continued. 
The Rabbis constantly urge the religious meat of hospitality, 
promising Paradise as its reward, and ranking the kindly reception 
of strangers higher than to have been honoured by an appearance of 
the Shechiuah itself. Its universal recognition as a natuial duty, in 
His age, is often found even iu the discourses of our Lord. 

We may feel sure, therefore, that it was not an "inn” where 
Joseph and Mary found shelter after their journey, though that word 
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1.4 used in our English version. In the only two other places in 
which it occurs, it refers to n friendly “ guest-chamber” in a private 
house. At sueli a time, however, when strangers had arrived from 
every part, the household to which they looked for entertainment 
had alread}' opened their guest-chamber to earlier comers, and the 
only accommodation that could he offered was a place, half kitchen 
and* half stable, which was simply one of the countless natural hol¬ 
lows or caves in the hill-side, against which the house had been built, 
as is still seen frequently in Palestine. 

How' long Joseph and Mary had been in Bethlehem before Jesus 
was born is impossible to say, for time is of no value to Orientals, 
and a stay of a few weeks more or less would be little regarded. St. 
Luke merely tells us that “ while they were there” Mary gave birth 
to the Saviour. Milton, following the immemorial tradition of the 
Church, sings: 

11 It was the whiter wild 
While the heaven-born child. 

All meanly wrapt, in the rude manger lies; 

Nature, in awe to him, 

Had doff'd her gaudy trim. 

With her great Master so to sympathize; 

Jt was no seasuu then for her 
To wanton with the sun.” 


But the poet’s fancy alone creates the bleak wintryness of the time, 
for the outlying shepherds on the hills around were living witnesses 
of the reverse. Yet it seems most probable that the great event took 
place between December, 749, of Rome, anti February, 750; and the 
only reason w r hy there can be any hesitation in supposing December 
25tiito have been the very day is the natural doubt whether the date 
could have been handed down so exactly, and the fear lest the wish 


to associate the birth of the Redeemer with the* return of the sun, 
which made Christmas be early spoken of as the “ day of the tri¬ 
umphant sun,” may have led to its having been chosen. 

The simplicity of fc’t. Luke’s narrative is very striking. An event, 
compared with which all others in human history are insignilicant, is 
recorded in a few' words, without any attempt at exaggeration or 
embellishment. The Apocryphal Gospels, on the contrary, abound in 
miraculous details, for the most part trilling and childish, trome 
features in their narratives, however, are not wanting in naturalness 


or even sublimity, and, at the least, they have the merit of showing 
how the early Church painted for itself the scene of the Nativity. 
“It happened,” say these old legends, “as Mary and Joseph were 
going up towards Bethlehem, that the lime came wliun. Jesus should 
be born, and Mary said to Joseph, ‘ Take me down from my 
ass,’and he look her down from her ass, and said to her, 'Where 


shall I take thee, for there is no inn here?’ Then lie found a cave 


near the grave of Rachel, the wife of the Patriarch Jacob—the 
mother of Joseph and Benjamin; and light never entered the cave, 
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but it was always filled with darkness. And the sun was then just 
going down. Into this he led her, and left his two sons beside her, 
and went out toward Bethlehem to seek help. But when Mary en¬ 
tered tiie cave it was presently filled with light, and beams, as if of 
the sun, shone around; and thus it continued, day and night, while 
she remained in it. 

“ In this cave the child was born, and the angels were round nim 
at His birth, and worshipped the New-born, and said, ‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, and peace on earth aud good-will to men.’ Meanwhile 
Joseph was wandering about, seeking help. And when he looked up 
to heaven, he saw that the pole of the heavens stood still, and the 
birds of the air stopixxl in the midst of their flight, and the sky was 
darkened. And looking on the earth lie saw a dish full of food, pre¬ 
pared, and workmen, resting round it, with their hands in the dish to 
eat, and those who were stretching out their hands did not take any 
of the food, and those who were lifting their hands to their mouths 
did not do so, but the faces of all were turned upwards. And he saw 
sheep which were being driven along, and the sheep stood still, and 
the shepherd lifted his hand to strike them, but it remained uplifted. 
And he came to a spring, and saw the goats with their mouths touch¬ 
ing the water, but they did not drink, but were under a spell, for all 
things at that moment were turned from their course.” 

But if wonders such as these were wanting, the biith of the Saviour 
was not without attestations of His divine glory. If Ilis birth was 
mean on earth below, it was celebrated with hallelujahs by the 
heavenly host in the air above. The few fields in the valley below 
Bethlehem have, likely, been always too valuable to be used for 
pasture, but the slopes and heights of the hills around were then, as 
they had been in David’s time, and are still, the resort of shepherds, 
with their numerous flocks, which supplied the requirements of the 
neighbouring Temple. The “ Onoinastieon,” of Eusebius informs 
us that about “a thousand paces from Bethlehem stands a tower 
called Eder—that is, the tower of the shepherds—a name which fore 
shadowed the angelic appearance to the shepherds, at the birth of our 
Lord.” Jewish tradition has preserved the record of a tower of this 
name, in this locality, where the flocks of sheep for the Temple 
sacrifices were pastured; and there still remain, at the given distance, 
eastwards from Bethlehem, the ruins of a church which Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, caused to be built on the spot believed to have 
been that at which the heavenly vision was seen. 

I On the night of the birth of Christ, a group of shepherds lay out, 
with their flocks, on the hill-side, in the neighbourhood of this 
ancient watch-tower. Some of them were keeping their turn of 
watching while the others slept, for shepherds relieved each other by 
watches, as our sailors do, at fixed hours. St. Luke expressly tells us 
that they were ‘‘watching the watches of the night.” To have re¬ 
ceived such surpassing honour from above, they must have been. 
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members, though poor and humble, of that true Israel ■which in¬ 
cluded Mary and Joseph, Zacharias and Elisabeth, Simeon and Anna 
—the representatives, in those dark days, of the saints of their 
nation in its brighter past. They must have been men looking out, 
in their simple way, towards the invisible and eternal, and seeking 
that kingdom of God for themselves which was one day, as they 
believed, to be revealed in their nation at large. Only that mind 
which has sympathy with external Daturc can receive iu their true 
significance the impressions it is fitted to convey, and only the heart 
which has sympathy with spiritual things can recognize their full 
meaning. Poetic sensibility is required in the one case, and religious 
in the other. In each it is the condition of sincere emotion. The 
stillness over hill and valley, broken only by the bleating of the 
sheep; the unclouded brightness of the Syrian sky, with Us in¬ 
numerable stars; and the associations of these mountain pastures, 
dear to every Jew, as the scene of David’s youth, were over and 
around them. And now, to quote the beautiful narrative of St. 
Luke, “ lo, an angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them, and thev were sore afraid. And 

W h 

the angel said unto them, 'Fear not, for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be uDto all the people. For unto 
you is boru, this day, in the City of David, a Saviour, who is Christ 
the Lord. And this shall be the sign unto you: j'e shall find a babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.’ And suddenly 
there was with tlie angel a multitude of the Heavenly Host, praising 
God and saying— 

■ Glory to God in the highest, 

Anil on earth peace. 

Good-wilt toward men.’ ” 

"With this ever-memorable anthem—the first and last melody of heaven 
ever heard by mortal ears—the light faded from the hills, as the 
angels went away into heaven, and left earth odcc more in the shadow 
of night, knowing and thinking nothing of that which so supremely 
interested distant worlds. AVondcring at such a vision, and full of 
simple trust, the shepherds had only one tbought—to see the babe 
and its mother for themselves. Climbing the hill, therefore, with 
eager haste, they hurried to Bethlehem, and there found Mary and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger, as had been told them. 

No details arc given: no heightening of the picture of this first aet 
of reverence to the new-born Saviour. Nor are they needed. The 
lowliness of the visitors, the pure image of the Virgin Mother and her 
Child, are better left in their own simplicity. Infancy is for ever 
dignified by the manger of Bethlehem: womanhood is ennobled to 
its purest ideal in Mary: man, as such, receives abiding honour, in 
the earliest accepted homage to her Son being that of the simple 
poor. 


L of c 
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A great teacher ha9 pointed some striking lessons on the way in 
which the whole incident was received, :ls St. Luke relates, by those 
immediately concerned. The shepherds spread abroad the story, with, 
hearts full of grateful adoration; the hearers wonder at it, but Mary, 
ponders in her heart all that lmd been told her. “There were more 
virgins in Israel, more even of the tribe of David, than she,” says the 
great preacher; “but she was the Chosen of God. It was natural, 
rind it is easy to understand, that when a second appearance of angels, 
like that which she had already herself experienced, was seen, sho 
should ponder in her heart their words, which concerned her so 
nearly. But, if we ask ourselves—was this pondering the words in 
her heart already the true faith that carries the blessing,—the fruitful 
seed of a personal relation to the Saviour?—did Mary already believe, 
firmly and immovably, that the Saviour of the world should see the 
light of life through her?—the Gospels leave us too clearly to think 
the opposite. There was a time, long after this, when Christ was 
already a Teacher, when she wavered between Him and IIis brethren 
who did not believe in Him; when she went cut with them to draw 
Him away from Ilis course, and bring llim back to her narrower 
circle of home life, ns one wdio was hardly in His right mind. Firm, 
unwavering trust, that knows no passing cloud, is a work of time 
with all wlYo have an inner personal nearness to the Saviour; and it 
was so with Mary. She reached it only, like us all, through manifold 
doubts and struggles of heart, by that grace from above which roused 
her, ever, anew, and led her on from step to step.” 


CHAPTER X. 

AT BETHLEHEM. 

The first two months of the life of Christ, if not a longer time, 
were spent quietly in Bethlehem: That great event in a Hebrew 
household, llis circumcision, marked the eighth day from His birth. 
To dedicate their children to the God of Israel in liis appointed way, 
and thus at onee give them “a portion in Israel,” and set them apart 
from the nations by this sacred token, was a duty Tvhicli no Jewish 
parent would for a moment dare to neglect. “ On the eighth day,” 
says the Book of Jubilees, “ shalt thou circumcise thy boy, for on 
that day were Abraham and the people of his house circumcised. 
And no one may dare to change the day, nor go a day beyond the 
eight days, for it is an everlasting law, established and graven on the 
tablets of heaven. And lie who does it not belongs rot to the chib 
dreu of the promise, but to the children of destruction. Sons of 
Belial are they who do it not.” The infant Saviour was in all proba¬ 
bility carried on the legal day to the Temple, as it w as so near, for the 
performance of the rite,—lor Joseph and Mary, like, all other Jew*, 
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would think a religious act doubly sacred within the hollowed courts 
of Mount Zion. Custom, however, would allow its being done in the 
local synagogue, or in Ihe humble house of prayer, in Bethlehem 
itself, or even in the house in which Mary and Joseph lodged. 


The uame Mary’s child received had already been fixed at the An¬ 
nunciation, and was formally giveu at the circumcision, in accord¬ 
ance with Jewish customs in reference to male infants. Its associa¬ 


tion with such a strictly Jewish rite made it the symbol of the child’s 
formal admission into the congregation of Israel, cf which be was 
heuCLforth a member. The infant Jesus was now au acknowledged 
Israelite. 


Thirty-three days more had to elapse, in accordance with Jewish 
custom,'before Mary could visit the Teiuple. or even go outside her 
dwelling, or touch anything made sacred by being consecrated to 
God. Including the circumcision week, the Jewish mother had to 
pass forty days of seclusion after the birth of a son, and sixty-six 
after that of a daughter, before she could again take part in common 
life. After this long delay, she might appear in the I Toly Place, to 
thank God for her preservation, and to receive from the priest the 


legal rile of purification. 

When, at last, the day of her long-desired visit to the Temple canx 1 , 
Mary, with her child, had to present themselves* in the Court of the 
Women as soou as the morning incense had been offered,'and the nine 
blasts of the Temple trumpets had given the signal for morning 


prayer. 


The road from Bethlehem ran along the western side Of the 


hill which overlooks Mount Zion from the south,—that on which 


Pompey, sixty years before, had pitched his camp—a defilement of 
the holy soil never since forgotten. Passing Herod’s great amphi¬ 
theatre, with its heathen ornaments,—a sight as revolting to a Jewess 
as was the remembrance of the bloody games celebrated in the circus 
within—Mary would go up the Valley of the Giants, and at the further 
end of it the full splendour of the city and Temple would be before 
her. The long sweep of the valley of Ilinnom ran, bending west¬ 
ward, to the valley of the Kidron, with the royal gardens where the 
two valleys met, and mansions and palaces rising on the hills beyond. 
Over Ophel rose the dazzling whiteness of the Koyal Porch of the 
Temple, a structure longer and higher than York Cathedral, built 
upou a solid mass of masonry, almost equal in height to the tallest of 
our church spires. Passing up the northern arm of Ilinnom, her 
road skirted the pools of Gihon, shining, as she looked at them, in 
the morning light, and wound round to the Gennath Gate, under the 
shadow of the great towers beyond the palace of Herod, on the line 
of the oldest of the city walls. These fortresses had all been built 
by Herod to overawe Jerusalem, and had been named by him, llio 
one, after his friend Hippicus, the next, after his brother Pliasac], 
and the third, after his wife Mariamnc, whom he had murdered, but 


could not forget. On the north-cast, the colossal, eight-sided Pseplii* 
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nos, with its double crown of breastworks and battlements, looked 
down on the city, and all four glittered in the early light, and rose 
high into the clear blue of the sky. Maiywas now within the walls 
of Jerusalem, and had to thread her way through the narrow streets 
of the lower town, and, after crossing the bridge over the valley, to 
Mount Moriah, would at last reach the eastern side of the Temple, 
where the Golden Gate, at the head of the long flight of steps that 
led to the valley of the Kidron, opened into the Court of the 
Women. 

She would, doubtless, be early enough on her way to hear the three 
trumpet blasts which announced the opening of the outer gate, long 
before the call to prayer. The earlier she came, the less chance would 
there be of her meeting anything on the way that might detile her, 
and prevent her entering the Temple. Women on her errand com¬ 
monly rode to the Temple on oxeu, that the body of so huge a beast 
between them and the ground might prevent any chance of defile¬ 
ment from passing over a sepulchre on the road, and, doubtless, she 
road either an ass or an ox, as was the custom. 

While the mothers who were coming that morning for purification 
gradually gathered, Mary would have to wait outside the lofty gate of 
thy Covirt of the Israelites, known as that of Nicanor, because the 
head and hands of the Syrian general of that name, slaiu in battle by 
Judas Maccabicus, had been hung up on it in triumph. She had 
doubtless often heard, among the household stories of her childhood, 
how the haughty enemy of her people w r agged his hand, each day, 
towards Judea and Jerusalem, with the words, “Oh! when will it be 
in my power to lay them waste?” and how the hand that had thus 
been lifted agaiust the holy place in blasphemy, had been exposed on 
the gate before her in shame. It was the greatest of all the Temple 
gates; greater even tlian the outer gate east of it, known as the Beau¬ 
tiful, from its being covered with massy silver and gold, richly carved, 
or from its being made of Corinthian brass, elaborately chased, and of 
far higher value than even gold. It was known also as the Agrippa 
Gate, for over its eastern, or outer side, glittered a gigantic Roman 
eagle, underneath which Herod had inscribed the name of his friend 
Yipsanius Agrippa, the friend and son-in-law of Augustus. A flight 
of fifteen steps, in crescent shape, formed the approach to it, and 
marked the height of the Court of the Men, above that of the Women. 
The gate, itself, stood at the inner end of a massive structure, fifty 
cubits in depth, with porticoes at the eastern side, and chambers above 
it, under which Joseph doubtless waited with Mary, for husbands 
could cuter the Court of the Women with their wives, though no 
woman could pass into the Courtofthe Men. They must have shud¬ 
dered as they passed underneath the great golden eagle, for it was the 
hateful symbol of idolatry aud Roman domination, for destroying 
which, in the riots before Herod’s death, so many of the flower of 
Jerusalem were soon to die. 
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After a time, the Nieanor Gate was opened, and the offerings of all 
the women who had come for purification, which was much the same 
as churching is with ns, were taken from them, by the Levites, into 
the Court of the Priests, to be burned on tlic altar, after the morning 
sacrifice. Mary might have had either a lamb, or a pair of young 
pigeons, for the rite; but Joseph was poor, and she was contented 
with the cheaper offering of doves, very probably bought from the 
Temple officer, who kept lloeksof doves, purchased with the funds of 
the Temple, and sold to those who were about to offer, at the market 
price. Or she may have got them in the outer court, which had been 
turned into a noisy bazaar, by great mnnhers of money-changers, 
sellers of doves, and even dealers in oxen, who sought the custom of 
the crowds frequenting the Temple, contrary to the very idea of such 
a place. Meanwhile, the assembled mothers spent the interval before 
their offering was laid on the altar, in giving thanks to God for their 
recovery. After a time, a priest came with some of the blood, and, 
having sprinkled them with it, pronounced them clean, and thus the' 
rite ended. 


Her own *‘ purification,however, was not the only object of this 
first visit to the Temple, after the birth of her Son. In the patriarchal 
times, the firstborn sou of each family seems to have been the assistant 
of the Family Head in the priestly services of the household. Jewish 
tradition has always supported this belief, and the ancient commen¬ 


tators appeal to various passages in support of it. A great change 
was, however, introduced by Moses. Aaron and his sons were set 
apart, with the whole tribe of Levi, as the only priests, ami thus the 
priestly services of the firstborn were no longer required. That they 
had originally been churned, however, was still kept before the people 
by a law erelong announced at Sinai, that the eldest male, of both 
man ami beast, was sacred to God. Of the lower creatures, some 


were to be offered on the altar; others, redeemed at a fixed price. 
The firstborn son was to be presented before God in the Temple, and. 
consecrated to His service, a mouth after birth, but a money payment 
of iiot more than five shekels, and. in the case of a parent’s poverty, 
of less, was accepted as a “redemption” of the rights this involved. 
Rabbinical law, in the time of Mary, had made a refinement on the 
original statute of Moses, no child being required to be “ presented i 
to the Lord” who was in any way maimed, or defective, or had any | 
blemish, so as to be unfit for a priest—a rule which throws an inci¬ 
dental light on Mary’s child, such as might have been expected. He 
must have been, in all points, without physical blemish. 

The details of the ceremony, as observed in the days of our Lord, 
have not come down to us* but may, doubtless, be illustrated by those 
still in force, for the “redemption of the firstborn” is still observed 
by strict Jews as the legacy of immemorial tradition. The Hebrew 
father invites ten friends and a Rabbi, who must be a Cohen, that is, 
ene reputed to belong to the house of Aaron,—to his house, on tha 
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thirty-first day after the child’s birth. The infant is then brought in 
by him. and laid on the table before the "Rabbi, with a sum of money 
—which, m England, if the father be ordinarily well-to-do, generally 
amounts to about twelve shillings. He then formally tells the Rabbi 
that his wife, who is rm Israelite, has borne, as her firstborn, a male 
child, which, therefore, lie now gives to the Rabbi, as the representa¬ 
tive of God. “"Which would you, then, rather do?” asks the Rabbi, 
“give up your firstborn, who is the first child of his mother, to Jeho¬ 
vah, or redeem him for five shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, 
which is five gera?” The father, of course, answers that he wishes to 
redeem his child. “This is my firstborn,” says he; "here, take unto 
thee the five shekels due for his redemption.” As lie hands the 
money to the Rabbi, he praises God for the day—“ Blessed art Thou, 
0 Lord our God, King of the Universe, who Last sanctified us with 
Thy commandments, and commanded us to perform the redemption 
?f a son. Blessed art Thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
jrlio hast maintained us, and preserved us, to enjoy this season.” The 
/lahbi then takes the money, and after passing the coin round the 
t hild’s head, as a symbol of redemption, lays liis other hand on its 
U/ow, with the words—“This [child] is instead of this [money], and 
tb s [money] instead of this [child]: may this child be brought to life, 
to the Law', and to the fear of heaven; and as lie has been brought to 
be lAnsorned, so may he enter into the Law', and good deeds.” He 
then places both his hands on the child’s head, and prays—“God 
make thee as Ephraim and Manasseh. The Lord bless and preserve 
tlice. The Lord lift tip His countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace Length of days, years, and peace, be gathered to thee; and 
God 1 eep thee from all evil and save thy soul.” And now the rite is 
over. 

In i nation which has boasted, for two thousand years, that it 
hands town its religious customs, from generation to generation, with¬ 
out a ebadow of change, in w T ord or form, a practice of to-day is, 
doubtltLS, in most respects, identical with its counterpart in the lime 
of IMary. It was, w'C may assume, with some such prayers and solemn 
forms that Joseph and Mary, still standing before the Kicanor Gate, 
“presented” the infant Saviour “to the Lord,” after IMary had been 
declared ‘ clean” by the sprinkling of the blood of the doves. 

It was still morning, and crowds of men were entering the Court 
of the L raelites, by the Nicanor Gate, or passing out. The mothers 
and fathers wdio had firstborn sons to redeem were still before 
the gate, Mary and Joseph among them. And now' an aged man, 
who could not come earlier to his morning devotions, approaches. 
We know only that his name was Simeon, a very common one, then, 
among the Jews, and that he was one in whom ilie the reign of form 
and rite had not extinguished true spiritual conceptions. He was “a 
just man and devout,” says St. Luke—an expression, the 
which, in those days, is seen in the explanation of nea"’ ptror Coa- 
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character given to the groat high priest Simon. “lie was called 
‘Just.’both for his piety towards God, and his charity towards hia 
countrymen.” Simeon must have been one who, though he followed 
the Law, did so from the love of it, and from the fear of God, and 
was careful of its spirit, while, no doubt, exact in the countless ritual 
observances then thought to constitute “righteousness;” one, like 
Nathanael, “an Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile.” Habitually 
drawing near God, the promise had been fulfilled to this aged saint 
that God would draw near to him: for “ the lloly Ghost was upon, 
him.” Too old to earc for longer life, so far as earth alone was con¬ 
cerned, his heart yet beat warmly for his down trodden nation, and 
for man at large, sunk in heathen darkness. lie would fain wait 
among the living till the appearance of the " Consolation of Israel”— 
the familiar name by which his race, in their dee]) yearning for de¬ 
liverance, had come to speak of the long-expected Messiah, as the sure 
restorer of its glory. lie had a premonition, divinely sent, that he 
should have- this joy, and had come this morning “ by the spirit” into 
the Temple, llow he knew it we cannot tell, but, as Mary stood pre¬ 
senting her child, lie recognized in Hint the “Messiah of God.” The 
ceremony over, his full heart cannot restrain itself. Tottering towards 
the young mother, lie takes her babe in bis arms, and gives thanks to 
God in words of touching beauty—“ Lord, now let test Thou Thy ser¬ 
vant depart in peace, according to Thy word: for mine eyes have seen 
Thy Salvation, which Thou hast prepared before the face of all peo¬ 
ples: a light to lighten the heathen and the glory of Th} r people 
Israel.” Like a true Jew, he thinks of Israel as the centre of the 
Messianic glory, the light of which is to stream, afar, over the heathen 
world around, attracting them to it. 

Turning to Joseph and Mary, the old man then says a few parting 
words, with prophetic insight of the future both of flic child and its 
mother. “Your child,” says he to her, “is deslincd for the fall of 
many in Israel, for many will reject Him; but also for the rising again 
of many, who will believe on Him and live. He is sent for a sign 
which shall be spoken against, and will meet with reproach and con¬ 
tradiction, which will reveal the thoughts, of many hearts respecting 
Ilim”—a truth too sadly culminating at Calvary. Mary’s own heart 
“ would be pierced with a great sorrow,” 

At that instant, we arc told, an aged woman, Anna by name, of the 
tribe of Asher, and therefore a Galilean, approached the gate. She 
was eighty-four years'of age, and had thus lived through the long sad 
period of’ war, conquest, and oppression, which had intensified, in 
'very Jewish heart, the yearning for national deliverance by the 
promised Messwh. She must have remembered the fatal war between 
the Asmoncan brothers, Aristobulusand Hyreanus, which had brought 
all the misery of her people in its train, and she had likely seen the 
legions of Pompcy, when they encamped on the hills round Jerusalem, 

showi* 0 f Herod was a-recollcction of her middle life, and its dre^i- 

undcr the alt^ 

vhe cave in which u 
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ful story of war, murder, aDd crime, must have sunk into her heart, 
as it had into the hearts of all her men. 

Her long life had been spent in pious acts and services, for, affcei 
she had been seven years a wife, her husband had died, leaving her. 
doubtless, still very young, since Hebrew girls married at twelve oi 
fourteen years of age. 8be had never married again, a fact men¬ 
tioned bv St. Luke, m accordance with the feeling of the dav, to her 
honour, but had been, in the words of St. Paul, “a widow indeed/’ 
“trusting in God,” and “continuing in supplications and prayers 
night and day.” She might, in truth, be said to have lived in the 
Temple, and to have spent her life in fastings and prayers; having 
very likely come from Galilee to be near the holy place, anti thus able 
to give herself up to religious exercises, ou the spot, where, in the 
eyes of a Jew, they were most sacred. 

Such a woman must have been well known in a place like Jerusa¬ 
lem. Catching the burden of Simeon's words as she passed, she too, 
like him, forthwith thanks God that the promise of the Messiah 
is now, at last, fulfilled. There could have been few, however, to 
whom the glad tidings of such a Saviour were welcome, for though 
the heart of the nation was burning with Messianic hopes of a politi¬ 
cal kind, we are told that Anna was able to tell them to all in Jerusa¬ 
lem who looked fer a redemption of a higher type. 

Returning to Bctn'enem, Joseph and Mary seem to have intended 
to settle in it permanently, for even after their return from Egypt 
they would have gone to it again, but for their fear of Archelaus. bt. 
Matthew'speaks of their living in a “house” when the Magi came, 
verv soon after the Presentation, but the natural chamber in the hill- 
side, which was Mary’s first shelter, would be as much a part of a 
house as any other It has for ages been the custom to speak of the 
birthplace of Jesus as a cave, but the word raises very dillcrcnL ideas 
in our minds, from any that could have been felt, where such cocl, 
dry recesses are, even still, ordinary parts of village or country houses 
of the bumbler kind. 

The “ Cave of the Nativity” now T shown in Bethlehem, is surrounded 
by such artificial distractions, that it is hard to realize the possibility 
of its being the actual scene of the most stupendous cvenL in all his¬ 
tory. A convent, like a mediaeval castle for strength aud solidity, 
and of great extent, crowms the hill, its huge buttresses resting on the 
shelving rocks far below'. The village lies on the eastern and western 
summit-crests of the hill, at a height above the sea only SCO feet lower 
than the top of Ilclvellyn, and as high as the loftiest hill-top in the 
Cheviot range. You may walk round it in a quarter of an hour, cr 
along its wiiole length in half that time, or from side to side of it in a 
quarter. The villagers support themselves partly by field w*ork, but 
mainly by carving rosaries, crucifixes, and models of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre, in wood, for sale. The Cave of the Nativity lies on the eas* 
till, under a “ Church of St. Mary/’ first buiM by the En^twor Coa- 
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stantine, but often renewed since. To this church there is joined, on 
the north, the Latin cloister of the Franciscans, with the Church of 
St. Catherine, which belongs to it, and, on the south, the Greek and 
the Armenian cloisters. 


The “ Church of the Nativity”—venerable at least for its great age 
—is built in the form of a cross. The choir, two steps higher than 
the long nave, includes the top and arms of the cross, and is divided 
from the nave by a partition. A low door, in the west, loads, through 
the porch, to the desolate and cheerless nave, with forty-four pillars, 
in seven rows, supporting the roof, the rough beams of which arc 
uncovered, and look very bare and drearv. The Greeks and Anne- 
nians have charge of this part, the Latins being only allowed to pass 
through it to their cloister. The former have altars in the choir; that 
of the Greeks, which is consecrated to " the three kings,” standing in 
the centre, and showing, in a niche under it, a star of white marble, 
marking the spot where the star of the wise men stood in the heavens 
over Bethlehem! The Cave of the Nativity is under the altar, and is 
reached, from both sides of the choir, by a flight of broad and beau¬ 
tiful marble steps, respectively fifteen and thirteen in number. The 
cave itself is about tliirtv-cight feet long, eleven broad, and nine high, 
and is paved with black and red-veined marble. The sides arc partly 
lined with marble slabs, hut some of these, on the north, have fallen 
off, and show the bare wall, while, elsewhere, curtains of silk or linen 
are hung up—the silk apparently only at festivals. From the roof 
hangs a row of silver lamps along the whole length of the cave. The 
site of the manger itself is on the east side of the crotto. in a rounded 
niche about cittht feet hitrh and four broad, in which an altar stands. 
The pavement of this recess is a few inches higher than that of the 
cave, and is formed of marble slabs on which there is a silver star. 


with sparkling rays, inlaid with precious stones. Along the edge 
runs an inscription which no one can read without emotion—"Hie 
de Virgine Maria Jesus Christos natus est.” 

South from this spot, in a corner, is a small separate cave, three 
steps lower than the larger one, and in this stands the "Altar of 
the Manger;” but as the wooden manger which was exhibited in 
earlier times was taken to Rome in 14S6, by Pope Sixtus V., very little 
interest attaches now, even on the ground of antiquity, to the crib of 
coloured marble shown in its place. A painting of the Adoration of 
the Shepherds rovers the rock behind. Five silver lamps swing 
before this, and opposite is the "Altar of the Magi,” with another 
painting. It throws additional distrust over all, except, perhaps, the 


ceutral facts of the spot, that a door from the larger eave admits into 
a long, crooked, rough epeniug, like the gallery of a mine, in which 
are various altars, in recesses, natural, or formed by man. You are 
shown the "Chapel of St. Joseph;” then that of ‘The Innocents,” 
under the altar of which a square latticed opening is said to lead te 
ihe cave in which the bones of the murdered Innocents were buried. 
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From the Chapel of the Innocents you pass the altar of Eusebius of 
Cremona, who lies there; and in a cave at the west end of the gallery 
you are shown the tombs of the Holy Paula and her daughter Eusto- 
chium, with that of their friend St, Jerome, whose cell—the scene of 
his wonderful version of the Scriptures—is pointed out, a little 
beyond. <. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE MAGI. 

The two centuries in which Judea was a province of the Persian 
Empire were, perhaps, the happiest time in the history of the Jewish 
nation. Enjoying perfect religious liberty, for which alone they 
cared, they were loyal aud contented. Nehcmiah, the rebuilder of 
Jerusalem, was at the same time a Persian pacha, and the people at 
large only expressed their common fidelity to the power he repre¬ 
sented, in allowing, with a liberality amazing in their case, a sculp¬ 
ture of Susa, the Persian metropolis, to be cut over one of the gates 
of the Temple. 

The most striking characteristic of each nation furthered this 
mutual respect. In Persia the highest form of Aryan religion had 
been brought face to face with t lie highest form of Shorn it ic, and 
there were many points iu which mutual sympathy and regard were 
inevitable. Both nations hated idolatry, indeed, the Persian was 
more zealous in this than the Jew had been, for there were not 
wantiug, even in the exile, Jews who served idols. In Ormuzcl and 
Ahrinnfn, the personifications of Light and Darkness, or Good and 
Evil, the Persian, as it might seem, had only developed the Jewish 
doctrine of Jehovah and the Evil that struggled to counteract Ilis 
beneficent rule. To the Persian, as to the Jew, his sacred books 
were the weapon against darkness, aud the guide to blesseduess. 
They prescribed commandments and supplied revelations. They 
taught a life after death, and future rewards and punishments; they 
disclosed the issue of the great struggle between Good and Evil, and 
wliat would happen at till* end of "the world. Times of great trial 
were to prove the faithful before the final day. Their blood would 
Cow like water. At the end of every millennium, however, Onnuzd 
would send a prophet, with anew 7 revelation, anti thus a reformation 
would be effected for the time. The prophet next to appear would 
bo born of a virgin, and, after destroying the works of Ahriuian, 
w ould establish a Imppy kingdom for a thousand years. To aid him 
in this, the most famous men of all times would appear in life again. 
At the end of the millennium, the resurreetiou, it was taught, w r ould 
take place, through fifty-seven years. Then would begin the burn¬ 
ing-up of the world by fire: the fhountaius would sink, and the 
whole globe become like a sea of molten metals. Through this all 
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men must pass, to bo purified from the sins still cleaving to them; 
but while the holy would do it with ease, the wicked would suffer 
pain such as the same torments would have given them during life. 
After this purification, even the formerly wicked would be freed 
from evil. Aliriinan and hell would be conquered and pass away; 
there would remain only the great communion of the blessed, who 
live with Ormuzd. 


As regards this life, the Persians were taught that no man can re- 
main neutral, but must lake the side either of good or evil. To fol¬ 
low the former was not only right but natural, since Onnuzd is the 
Creator. Yet even he who chooses the right side does not always 
receive his reward, for evil is powerful, and hinders Ormuzd, in 
many ways, from favonring his servant here. The bad, by the help 
of Ahriman, may obtain prosperity, and even secure the blessings 
designed for the good, but in the world to come this would be uo 
longer possible. As a man has lived on earth, so. thev believed, 
would be his reward or suffering in the life beyond. lie who has 
been good and pure, in thought, word, and deed, would be owned 
as a servant ot Ormuzd, and received into the fellowship of the 
spirits in light, while he who had opposed Ormuzd here, would be 
driven down, in the life hereafter, to dwell with Ahriman and his 


followers, in thick darkness. 


The decision as to the side to which 


any one belongs would be given according to his works. On the 
third day after"death, judgment, they were taught, will be held, and 
every soul will have to pass over a bridge, where the ways to heaven 
and hell divide. Reside it sit the judges of the dead and weigh the 
deeds of each soul in great scales. If the good bear down the evil, 
the soul goes forward, over the bridge, to Paradise, where it is 
welcomed, and has its dwelling till the Last Judgment. Put when a 
w'icked soul presents itself, on the third day after death, to try to pass 
over Lhc bridge, it seems too narrow and slight, the footsteps totter, 
and the soul falls into the dark abyss beneath. It is there received 
■with laughter and mockery bv fiends, and tortured with the bitterest 
agonies till the Dav of Judgment. 

How far this early creed retained its hold among the Persians in 
the days of the Captivity, is not known, and there arc no grounds for 
assuming that the Jew's were indebted to it, to any great extent, for 
the development of their theology. The unity of Jehovah was in 
direct opposition to the dualism of the Persian system. The Jewish 
conception of Satan, like that of the resurrection, has its roots in the 
Old Testament, in which the development of both may be traced. 
The doctrine of the resurrection, indeed, seems hardly to have been 
among the old Persian popular beliefs, though found in one place in 
the A vesta. Jewish ideas respecting angels, good and bad, no doubt 
received an impulse from those of the Persians, but, as a whole, the 
relation betwecu the two theologies was mainly that of independent 
similarity in some details. 
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But while the Jew borrowed very little from Persian sources, the 
exile, partly under Persian rule, the two hundred years of Persian 
supremacy in Judea, and the lasting connection between the Jews of 
the East and their brethren in Palestine, must have created a deep 
interest, on both sides; in faiths which had so much in common. 

The extent to which Parsism had spread in the East, in the days of 
Christ, cannot be known, but it had doubtless diffused itself, more or 
less, by the movements of men in these troublous times, over many 


regions. 

On the other hand, the knowledge of Judaism was by no means 
confined to Palestine. The great bulk of the Jewish nation had 
never returned from Babylon, but remained, in distinct communi¬ 
ties, spread over the surface of that empire. Their fidelity to their 
faith was proved by their having supported the colony at Jerusalem 


till it no longer needed their help. They looked to the Temple as 
their religious centre, contributed largely to its funds, and received 
their ecclesiastical instructions from its authorities. The Babylonian 


Jew prided himself on the purity of his descent. AVhat the Hebrews 


of Judea boasted they were, compared to those of other countries, 
•the Babylonian Hebrew claimed to be to the Judean—* like pure 
flour compared to dough.” From Babylon, the Jew had sprCad 
through every region of the East, and wherever he went he became a 
zealous missionary of his faith. Various causes had led to the same 
wide dispersion in the West, with the same result. The number of 
proselytes gained, over the world, by this propaganda, was incredi¬ 
ble. The AV'est was as full of Jews as the East. Egypt, and other 


parts of Africa, had a vast Jewish population. To use the words of 
Josephus, the habitable globe was so full of Jews, that there was 
scarcely a corner of the Roman empire where they might not be 
found. The great synagogue at Alexandria was so large that, if we 
can believe the Talmud, the Ilazan, or Reader, had to make use of a 


handkerchief, as a signal, when the congregation were to repeat their 
“ Amen.” 


Incidental proofs of the success of Jewish proselytism are numer¬ 
ous. Cicero, and Horace, Juvenal, Tacitus, and Seneca alike give 
vent to the irritation everywhere felt, at the numbers of Greeks and 
Romans, thus won over, to what they regarded as a hateful supersti¬ 
tion. Exemption from military service granted to the Jews, trade 
privileges they specially enjoyed, marriage, and other inducements, 
swelled the list of proselytes in every paid. “The Jewish faith,” 
says Seneca, “ is now received over every land: the conquered have 
given laws to the conqueror.” “This race,” says Dio Cassius, “ has 
been repeatedly checked by the Romans, yet it has increased amaz¬ 
ingly, so that it lias assumed the greatest boldness.” Josephus tells 
us that in Antioch a great multitude of Greeks were constantly com¬ 
ing forward as proselytes. Still further east, it was the same, for 
Gt. Luke records that proselytes thronged to the feasts at Jerusalem 
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fom provinces of the empire, north of the Mediterranean, such as 
Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pnmphylia, Cappadocia, and from Rome it 
self; from its southern territories, such ns Egypt, Arahia, Crete, and 
the parts of Libya about Cyrenc, and from its eastern ext rani tics, 
and even from lands beyond—Mesopotamians, Partisans, Modes, 
and Elamites,—dwellers in the vast regions reaching from the Cas¬ 
pian Sea to the Persian Gulf, on the north and south, and even fur¬ 
ther to the east. The influence of Judaism extended into all lands. 

Among the Jewish ideas diffused for and near by this universal 
agency, none would find so easy and wide a circulation as that 
which, above all others, filled the mind and heart of eve 1 * 3 - Jew in 
that age—the expected appearance of a great prince, of whom they 
spoke as the Messiah or “ Anointed.” No indication of popular feel¬ 
ing can be more sure than that supplied by the literature of a period; 
and Jewish literature, from the date of Daniel to the age of Christ, 
was more and more completely Messianic. The Book of Enoch, the 
Jewish Sibylline books, the Psalter of Solomon, the Ascension of 
Moses, the Ascension*of Isaiah, the Fourth Book of Esdras, the Tar- 
gums of Onkclos and Jonathan, and other writings of later Judaism, 
strove to sustain and rouse the nation, in those dark days, by pro¬ 
phetic anticipations of Messianic deliverance. Burning hope glows 
through them, like fire through clouds, revealing the feverish con¬ 
centration of heart and thought of all Israel on this one grand expec¬ 
tation. 

The restlessness of Judea was only another symptom of this uni¬ 
versal tension of the popular mind. Patriotic hatred of foreign rule, 
and religious zeal against the introduction of heathen manners, kept 
the country in a continual ferment. This was heightened at every 
festival by assurances of the Rabbis, priests, and fanatical “proph¬ 
ets,” that Jehovah would not much longer endure The intrusion of 
the heathen into Ilis own Land. This temper of the people forced 
llcrod to creel five times as many fortresses in Judea as were re¬ 
quired in Galilee; and yet, in spite of them, the robbers and bandits 
of the Judean hills never ceased to make war against the existing 
government, in the name of Jehovah. Blind superstition reigned. 
The bigoted masses were continually deceived by pretended Mes¬ 
siahs, who led them, at one time, to the .Mount of Olives, to see the 
walls of the now heathen Jerusalem fall down at the word of the 
prophet; at another, to the Jordan, to pass through, dry-shod, like 
their fathers; at a third, as if nothing could w.trn (hem. into the 
wilderness, to wait for the signs of the Son of Man predicted by 
Daniel. AVhat must have been the contagious effect of such a state 
of things on the multitudes of Jews and proselytes from every coun¬ 
try, who yearly visited Jcrusalefli? Josephus, perhaps with some 
exaggeration, .tells us that, at man}’ feasts, there were not less than 
three millions of pilgrims. How must the}' have spread over the 
whole earth the expectation of a great Jewish king who was 
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conquer the world! for this the Messiah was to accomplish. It is no 
wonder that Josephus. Tacitus, and Suetonius should record the fact, 
though the Jewish historian in mean llattery, and the others from, 
the turn of affairs, applied jt to Vespasian. 

It is, therefore, only what might have been expected, when St. 
31 at the w tells us that strangers from the East came, soon after His 
birth, to visit the infant Jesus. Any real or fancied occasion, which 
might lead to the belief that the prince, so universally looked for, 
had actually appeared, was well-nigh certain to call forth such an 
incident. 

The simple notice given us throws no further light on these earliest 
pilgrims from the great Gentile world, than is afforded by the title 
Magi, and the intimation that they were led to undertake their jour¬ 
ney to Bethlehem liy some mysterious appearances in the heavens, 

The worship of the heavenly bodies had been established for im¬ 
memorial ages in the East, where the transparent atmosphere reveals 
the splendours of the universe, both by night and day, with a glory 
unknown to duller regions. In ages when science was yet unknown, 
and motion way everywhere assumed as the result of inherent life, it 
was almost inevitable to regard the sun as the lord of day, and the 
moon and stars as ruling the night. From this it was ouly a single 
step to superstition. “Magic,” as Professor Bastian observes, “is 
the physics of the children of nature.” It is the first step towards 
induction, and misleads, only by assuming that accidental, or inde¬ 
pendent, coincidence, or succession, is necessarily cause and effect. 
Like children, men, in simple ages, jump to conclusions from iso¬ 
lated observations, nor is the power of slow and careful generaliza¬ 
tion, from a wide range of facts, attained, till very much later. 

The phenomena of the daily and nightly heavens thus led very 
early, in the East, to a belief in astrology; the patient scientific faculty 
being yet wanting which would, hereafter, develop that illusive science 
into astronomy, as, in a later age, it raised alchemy into chemistry. 
The stars were supposed, then, as they have been till recent times, to 
exercise supreme influence over human life and the course of nature, 
and from this belief avast system of imaginary results was elaborated. 
The special power of each star, alone or in conjunction with others, 
over health and sickness, prosperity or trouble, life or death, the 
affairs of nations, and the phenomena of nature, was supposed to 
have been discovered; and this power was believed to affect the future 
aswell as tlie present. Diodorus Hiculus, who lived in the generation 
before Christ, ways of the astrologers of the East, “They think the 
noblest study is that of the five stars called planets, which they call 
interpreters. This name they give them, because other stars do not 
wander like them, but have a fixed course, while these have paths of 
their own, and predict things to be, thus interpreting to men the will 
of the gods. For they say that they portend some tilings by their 
riaing, others by their setting, and still others by their colour, to those 
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who study them diligently. For, at ouo time, they say they foretell 
the violence of storms; at another the excess of raius or of heat, the 
appeamuce of comets, eclipses of the sun or moon, earthquakes, aud, 
indeed, every change in the sky, either fortunate or the reverse, uot 
ouly to nations and districts, but to kings and common people.” The 
position of the stars at a child’s birth was held to determine its future 
fate or fortune, and, hence, to cast nativities, early became one of the 
fnost important functions of astrologers. 

This science was very early eullivated among the races inhabiting 
-the Mesopotamian plains. Like all higher knowledge in simple times, 
it was in the hands of a priestly caste, known as Magi, a word which 
seems of Aryan derivation. This order nourished among the Medes, 
Babylonians, and Persians, but it is chiclly famous in councction with 
Persia, aud seems as if it had risen among the Aryan races, and had 
only mingled as a foreign element in the Semitic civilization of Baby¬ 
lon. 

We first meet the title as that of one of the Chaldean officials sent 


by Nebuchadnezzar to Jerusalem—the Rabnmg, or head of the Magi; 
and in the Book of Daniel, we find the caste divided into five classes. 


as the astrologers aud dream interpreters of Babylon. Their origin, 
however, identified them with the purer faith of Persia, much more 


than with a corrupt idolatry, and hence they especially flourished 
under the Persian rule. In later times the name lost its early pres¬ 
tige, from the growth of lower magical arts, practised as the order 
degenerated, so that, in the New Testament, it is applied, excepting 
in the ease of those who came to visit the infant Saviour, ouly to two 
“sorcerers”—Simon Magus, and one Bar-Jcsus. 


Soou after the presentation of our Lord in the Temple, a strange 
report spread through Jerusalem. Members of the old priestly caste 
of Persia had “come from the East,” inquiring where they could find 
a new-born King of the Jews, whose star, they said, they had seen in 
the East. It was quite in keeping with Jewish belief to find judica¬ 
tions of great events in the appearances of the heavens, for their 
ancieut Scriptures spoke of a star that should come out of Jacob, and 
they had long referred the prophecy to their expected Messiah. It 
was, indeed, universally believed that extraordinary events, especially 
the birth aud dcatli of great men, were heralded by appearances of 
stars, and still more of comets, or by conjunctions of the heavenly 
bodies. Tims Suetonius tells us that at the death of Caesar “a hairy 
star sliouc continuously for seven days, rising about the eleventh 
hour,” and Josephus relates that for a whole year before the fall of 
Jerusalem a star, iu the shape of a sword—doubtless a comet—hung 
over the doomed city, A hundred and thirty years after Christ’s 
birth, a false Messiah, in Hadrian’s reign, assumed the title of Bnr- 
Cochba—“the sou of the star”—in allusion to Lhe star to come out of 


Jacob. The Jews had already, long before Christ’s day, dabbled in 
astrology, aud the various forms of magic which became connected 
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-with it. They -were skilled in mysterious combinations of letters and 
numbers, which they used as talismans and amulets, to heal the sick, 
to drive away evil spirits, and bring frightful curses when wslied, 
and they even affirmed that some of their spells could draw the moon 
from heaven or open the abyss beneath tlie earth. Such practices 
dated among them as far back as the time of Alexander the Great. 
They were much given to cast horoscopes from the numerical value 
of a name. Everywhere} .through the whole Homan empire, Jewish 
magicians, dream expounders, and sorcerers, were found. Josephus 
ascribes the banishment of the Jews from Rome to the acts of im¬ 
postors of this kind. Nor did their superstition stop here. They 
were skilled iu the ni 3 T steries of astrology itself. '‘The planets give 
wisdom and riches/' says the Talmud, and it adds, in other passages,— 
“The life and portion of children hang not on righteousness, but on 
their star. 1 ’ “The planet of the day has no virtue, but the planet of 
the hour (of nativity) has much. Those who are born under the sun 
are beautiful and noble-looking, frauk and open; those born under 
Yeinis, rich and amatory; under Mercury, strong in memory and 
wise; under the moou, feeble and inconstant; under Jupiter, just; 
under Mars, fortunate.” “The calculation of the stars is the joy of 
the Rabbi,” says the Pirke Aboth. In another passage, indeed, a Rabbi 
tells an inquirer that “there is no planet that rules Israel," but the 
explanation added shows a pride that only a Jew could express- 
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The sons of Israel ate themselves stars.” Many Rabbis gave them¬ 
selves to astrology. 

Belief in the influence of the stars over life and death, and in special 
portents at the birth of great men, survived, indeed, to recent times. 
Chaucer abounds in allusions to it. lie attributes the great rain and 
the pestilence of 1A48 and 13J0 to an extraordinary conjunction of 
Saturn with other planets, and in the Man of Lawes Tale he says:— 


“ In sterr\*s manyawynter therbyfore, 

Was write the deth of Ector and Achilles, 
Of Forapft, Julius, ertliey were i-bore; 
The stryf of Thebes, and of Erodes, 

Of Sampson, Tumus, and of Socrates 
The doth.” 


Still later, Shakcspere tells us— 

“ When beggars die there are no comets seen; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes;’* 

and Bedford at Ilenry V.’s funeral is made to say— 

“ Comets, importing change of time and states. 

Brandish your crystal tresses iu the sky. 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stars 
That have consented unto Henry’s death.” 

The special phenomena that led the Magi to uudertake their journey 
have been elsewhere stated. That successive conjunctions of three 
planets iu the sign of the Zodiac, Pisces, which was believed by the 
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Jews to be that in which a similar conjunction happened before the 
birth of Moses, and in which another was to occur before the birth of 
the Messiah, should have roused the attention of men to whom the 
motions of the planets were revelations from heaven, was only natural. 
Doubtless they had heard in their own country such a belief expressed 
by Jews, anu traced to the prophecy of Balaam, one of their own 
caste, and from their own parts. When, in addition to such signifi¬ 
cant facts, at a time when all men were looking for a great Jewish 
prince, a comet appeared soon after, nothing could be more in keep¬ 
ing than that* men, to whom such phenomena were the voice of God, 
should set out to pay homage to the new-born King who was to rule 
the world. 

At the time when the Magi arrived, Herod, uow an old man, was 
sinking into the last stages of disease, but was still as jealous and 
afraid of attempts against his throne as ever. Its steps were wet with 
tlic blood of his best-loved wife, his sons, his benefactor, and of the 
flower of the nation, murdered to make it secure. Like our own 
William the Conqueror, or Henry VIII., or like Alexander the Great, 
or Kero, or Tiberius, his character lmd grown darker in Ids later years, 
and now, iu his old age, he sat alone in his new palace, amidst splen¬ 
dour of architecture greater if possible than that of the Temple, lonely, 
bated and hating, his subjects waiting impatiently, in veiled rebellion, 
for his death. In his own court, shortly before, a plot had been dis¬ 
covered which had filled all Jerusalem with commotion. The Phari¬ 
sees, to tlic number of G,000, had refused to take the oath of allegiance, 
and their loaders, whom the people believed gifted with the power of 
prophecy, had gone the length of asserting, that God had determined 
that Ilerod and his family should be speedily driven from the throne, 
to make way for the Messiah. To secure the fulfilment of this pre¬ 
diction, the influence of their firm supporter, the wife of Pheroras, his 
brother, was used, to carry the plot inside the palace, among the ladies 
of the court. Bagoas, the eunuch, as most easily approached, from 
his connection with the harem, was made their tool, and, with him, a 
youth named Carus, the loveliest person of his day, but loathsomely 
immoral. Bagoas was won over to believe that he would be the father 


of the coming Messiah, but Herod found out the whole, and the con¬ 
spiracy was quenched in blood. No wonder that, as St. Matthew 


tells us, '‘he was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him,” when the 


news spread of strangers having come on such an errand as that of 
the Magi. To Ilerod their arrival was a fresh ca-use of jealous terror - 
to Jerusalem a possible ground of hope. 

Ilerod bad often before shown the craft bred by habitual suspicion, 
and was too clever to take any rash steps now. Summoning tlic heads 
of the priesthood and the ‘‘scribes” to his palace, he demanded of 
them where Christ should he born. 


Jewish theology had already determined, correctly, Lhal the Messiah 
was to be of the stock of Judah, which had from the first challenged 
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the headship of the tribes, and had been supreme since Ephraim*s 
captivity in Assyria.. It boasted of David, the ancestor and the pr-o- 
totype of the Messiah, and the words of Jacob that the “sceptre” 
should “not depart from it, until Shiloh come,” or, as it maybe trans¬ 
lated, from the Greek version, “till he comes to whom the dominion 
belongs,” had long been understood to refer to the Messiah. “ How 
fair is the King Messiah,” says the Targum cn (he passage, “who will 
rise from the house of Judah!” The words of Zcehariab, “The 
Lord of Hosts hath visited the house of Judah, and hath made them 
as his goodly horse in the battle,” are also applied by anolhcr Targum 
to the Messiah. “A king will rise from the children of Jesse,” says 
the same Targum elsewhere, “and the Messiah 'Ail P spring from his 
children’s children.” Ilcnce "the Son of David” was a constant 
name for this expected Prince;. 

As a descendant of David, Bethlehem, David’s town, was naturally 
regarded as the plnee of his birth, and hence the passage in Mieali, 
adduced by the priests and scribes, is also quoted by the Targums. 
“An Arab said to a Jew at his plough,” says the Talmud, “‘Your 
Messiah is bom!’ * What is his name? ’ asked the Jew. ‘ Mcnahem, 
the son of Hezekiali.’ ‘ Where was he born? ’ asked the Jew again. 
‘In the king’s castle at Bethlehem Judah,’ answered the Arab.” 


Lomr before the birth of Christ, it had been felt that the lime for 

O T 

the advent of Lhe Messiah was fulfilled, and his non-appearance even 
led to the fanciful idea that he was already horn, but kept himself 
hidden in some unknown part. “ We know this man whence he is,” 
said the Jews, long after, of Jesus, “but when the Christ comoth, no 
man knoweth whence He is!” “Thou, 0 anointed one of Israel,” 
cries the Targum, “Thou who art hidden on account of the sins of 
the people of Zion, Thine shall be the kingdom!” 

The prophecy of Balaam had led to the same belief among the Jew?, 
as amongst the'Eastcrn Magi—that a great star would appear in heaven 
when the Messiah came. “When the Messiah is to be revealed,” 
says the book Sohar, “a star will rise in the east, shining in great 
brightness, and seven other stars round it will fight against it on every 
side.” “ A star will rise in the east which is the star of the Messiah, 
and will remain in the east fifteen days.” The rising of Bar-Ccchba, 
“tlie son of the star,” was a terrible illustration of this belief. 


To bear of Magi coming from the East—the country of Balaam, the 
reputed founder of the caste, announcing the appearance of *lhc star 
of the Messiah, which they themselves expected, was, lienee, fitted 
to rouse the Rabbinical world of Jerusalem to the highest excitement. 
They had already a wondrous estimate of the great soothsayer, for 
Phifo, a contemporary of Christ, speaks of him as “famous for his 
gift of prophecy.” “ He was skilled,” says lie, “ in every branch rf 
the black art. *IIe had learned the greatest names (names of angels 
and of God, to be «scd in magic), through his knowledge of the 
flight of birds, and did much that was wonderful by their means. 
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He predicted rain tn the hottest time of summer; heat and drought 
in the midst of winter; nnfruitfulness when the fields were greenest; 
plenty in years of famine, and the overflowing or drying up of 
streams; the removal of pestilence; and a thousand other things, the 
foretelling of which got him boundless fame, which spread even to 
this.” The Rabbis believed, indeed, that Balaam himself was a 
Rabbi* who taught disciples the black art, anti that the Magi, his 
successors, kuew his prophecy of the star of the Messiah, through the 
tradition of his schools. 

Having learned the expected birthplace of the Messiah, which he 
would himself have known, had he been a Jew and not an Idumean, 
Herod sent for the Magi and made every inquiry, under the pretext 
that he, also, wished to do homage to the young child. But very 
different thoughts ■were in his heart, A descendant of David was 
not likely to be spared by the man who had murdered the last of the 
Asmoncans. The hope of the world was not to perish thus, how¬ 
ever, for the Magi having paid their visit to Bethlehem, and presented 
gifts to Him, as all Easterns do when they come before princes or 
the great, a dream, sent from above, led them to return to their own 
country without revisiting Jerusalem. 

Balked in his purpose so far, Herod was not the man to stop at 
half-measures. A few murders more were nothing. The most 
thorough precautions must be taken. A band of soldiers was there¬ 
fore sent to Bethlehem with orders to kill every male child near the 
supposed age of the infant he dreaded. Josephus is silent about this 
slaughter, but this needs not surprise us, for what was a Single deed 
of blood, in a mountain village, among the crimes of Herod? Nor is 
it alone in the omissions of the historian, for his whole history of the 
centuries after the Return omits far more than it tells. 

Joseph and Mary had left Bethlehem before this tragedy, and had 
fled to the friendly shelter of Egypt, at a warning divinely given. 
IIow long they remained there is not known. All Palestine was 
under Herod, so that he could have reached them in any part of it, 
but in Egypt the fugitives were safe. It was, moreover, almost 
another Judea, for the favour shown to their race by the Ptolemies 
had induced as many as a million of Jews to settle in Llie Nile valley, 
and of the five quarters of Alexandria, with ”00,000 free citizens, 
Jews occupied more than two. They had had a temple of their own 
at Leontopolis, in the Delta, for about ICO -years, though they pre¬ 
ferred to go up to that at Jerusalem; the Greek translation of the 
Bible, which had already widely taken the place of the Hebrew 
original, had been made in Egypt, and the Egyptian Rabbis, by their 
efforts to turn Judaism into a philosophic system which should win 
it the favour of the cultivated Romans and Greeks, had founded a 
new school of Jewish theology, which was, hereafter, to influenco 
even Christianity. 

It has been usual to suppose that Herod died in the spring of U 14 
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year 750—that is, within a few months after the birth of Christ 
hint there seem 1o be some reasons for believing that he lived till 753. 

Josephus says that lie died shortly before the Passover, and that an 
eclipse of the moon happened not long before. In the year 750 such 
an eclipse happened on the lotli of March; but if he died at the end 
of that month, or in April, there must have been a crowding of 
events into the short interval, beyond what seems possible. 

It appears, however, that there was an eclipse of the moon on the 
night of January the 10th, in the year 753, and it is urged that this 
suits the facts much belter, by giving three months instead of one for 
the incidents mentioned by Josephus, even if Christ were born three 
years later, and by leaving ample time for those related by 31 at the w 
and Luke. A passage has been found in a Calendar of the Feasts, in 
the Talmud which seems to support this later date. “ The 1st Shcbet 
(or 24tli of January) is a day of double good fortune as the day of 
the death of Herod and of Jannai, for it is joy before God when the 
wicked are taken from this world.” If this be right, the eclipse 
happened on the 10th of January, Herod's death on the 24th, and 
there was ample time before April for the burial and all that followed, 
which must have required weeks. 

If, then, llcrod had yet nearly three years to live after the birth of 
Christ, Joseph and 31 ary must have stayed in Egypt that length of 
time. Nor would it he difficult for Joseph to find support, as the 
different classes of Jewish workmen in Egypt were associated in 
guilds, which maintained those out of employment, much as trades’ 
unions do, now. The goldsmiths, the silversmiths, the nail-makers 
and needle-makers, the coppersmiths, and the weavers, are specially 
mentioned as being banded together in such associations, which 
supported any stranger of their respective crafts till he found work. 
The workers in wood, in all probability, had such a union as well; 
and Joseph, moreover, though called a carpenter in the Gospels, nuiy 
have been more, for the word does not necessarily mean a worker in 
wood only, but a waggon smith and other occupations as well. In 
its Hebrew sense, itmav-meau, indeed, anv kind of trade which uses 
cutting instruments, and is used indifferently of workers in metal, 
wood, or stone. 

Egypt, though thus filled with a Jewish population, was, however, 
no land for Joseph and 31 ary, nor, above all, for the infaut Jesus. 
Neither the Greek inhabitants of the towns and cities, nor the 
Egyptian peasantry, were very friendly to the strangers who, in 
hundreds of thousands, intruded into the Nile vallcv. The old 
hatred between the land of 3Iizraim and the sons of Israel seemed 
still, in some measure, to survive on both sides. The Jews hated the 
Egyptian priesthood, with its worthless secrets and its ridiculous 
symbols, and prided themselves, as the prophets had done of old, on 
their purer faith. They saw, in Egypt, the 'incarnation of the most 
corrupt heathenism, The command, “Thou snail make no likeness 
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w graven image,” was nowhere mocked to such :in extent as on the 
banks of the Nile. Even Philo makes the remark lhal the Egyptian 
religion is the most grovelling of all forms of idolatry, since it did 
not look to the heavens for objects of worship, but to the earth, and 
the slime of the Nile, with its creatures. Josephus derides the system 
which worshipped crocodiles and apes, vipers and cats; and even the 
Roman Juvenal scoffed at a race who grew 7 their divinities in their 
kitchen garden. The Apostle Paul evidently had Egyptian heathen¬ 
ism in his mind when he speaks of idolatry as running to the foul 
license of changing the image of the invisible God into the likeness 
of men, of birds, of four-footed beasts, and creeping things, On the 
other hand, the Jews suffered from the traditional hatred of their 
race by the Egyptians, in the repetition of scandals and shameful 
calumnies against them, which had survived since the Exodus. It 
was said that the children of Israel, whom Moses led out of Egypt, 
were lepers, whom Pharaoh had banished from the country; and 
Greeks and natives, catching at the bitter slander, strove which 
should turn it, and others equally contemptuous, with most effect, 
against llicir Jewish fellow-citizens, whom all equally disliked. The 
very fact that the Romans had granted special favours to the Jews, 
and that they were rivals in trade, was, indeed, itself suflicicnt to 
account for such an attitude of acrid raillery and depreciation 
Things had at last come to open rupture, and the Jewish community 
of Alexandria looked forward only to ultimate expulsion and ruin. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that Joseph and Mary sought to return as 
soon as possible to their own country. 

The Apocryphal Gospels arc full of extraordinary miracles wrought 
by the infant Jesus while in Egypt, and of legends respecting him 
and Mary, but none of them arc worth reproducing. Memphis is 
commonly given as the place where Joseph settled, and his stay is 
variously stated as having lasted three years, two, or only one. 

The star and the Magi have naturally given rise to many legends. 
The country, the number, and the names of the illustrious visitors 
are as entirely passed over by the Apocrypha as by the Gospels, but 
later tradition abundantly atones for the omission. They were said 
to be the kings of Sheba and Seba, in Arabia, come to offer gifts to 
Ilis light and to the brightness of His rising, but Persia, Chaldea, 
Ethiopia, and India, have each had their advocates. It is equally 
undetermined in the legends, whether they were Jews or heathen, 
though most of the fathers favour the idea that they were the latter, 
and the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy represents them as worshipping 
lire, aud as referring to a prophecy of Zoroaster respecting the 
Messiah. Their three gifts led to the fancy that they themselves 
were only three in number, which was supposed to correspond to 
the three divisions of the earth as then known, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Sometimes, however, they are spoken of as twelve, to 
correspond with the Apostles, and their names given, with the 
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special gift "which each presented. Their kingdoms also are men¬ 
tioned, and their very ages, which are made to represent youth, man¬ 
hood, aDd grev hairs. Bede, indeed, is able to tell us that Melchior 
was an old man, with long white hair, and a sweeping beard, and 
that he gave the gold as to a king; that Caspar was a beardless youth,- 
with a ruddy face, and that he presented the frankincense, as a gift 
worthy the God; while Balthasar was a swarthy strong-bearded man, 
and gave the myrrh for the burial. In the cathedral at Cologue, 
visitors may yet see the supposed skulls of the three, set in jewels, 
and exhibited in a great gilded shrine. They are said to have been 
discovered by Bishop Re in aid of Cologne in the twelfth century. 

Imagination has been equally busy with the star. The Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy says it was an angel in the form of a star, and 
several of the Fathers were of the same opinion. Origcn believed it 
to have been a comet. One tradition is beautiful. In the farthest 
East, it says, lived a people who had a book which bore the name of 
Seth, and in this was written the appearance of the star of the 
Messiah, and the offering of gifts to Him, This book was handed 
down from father to son, generation after generation. Twelve men 
■were chosen who should watch for the star, and when one died, 
another was chosen in his place. These men, in the speech of the 
land, were called Magi, They went, each year, after the wheat-har¬ 
vest, to the top of a mountain, which was called the Mountain of 
Victory. It had a cave in it, and was pleasant by its springs and 
trees. At last the star appeared, and in it the form of a little child, 
and over him the sign of the cross; and the star itself spoke to them, 
and told them to go to Judea. For two years, which was the time of 
their journey, the star moved before them, and they wanted neither 
food Dor drink. Gregory of Tours adds that the star sank, at last, 
into a spring at Bethlehem, where he himself had seen it, and where 
it still may be seen, but only by pure maidens. 

The Gospel of Matthew, which was wTitten for the Jewish Chris¬ 
tians of Palestine, has for its primary aim the proof that Jesus was 
the promised Messiah, and as nothing would weigh so much in the 
minds of men trained in Jewish ideas, as evidences from tlieir own 
Scriptures, it abounds with quotations from them to show how 
prophecy w as fulfilled in our Saviour. There arc five such quotations 
in the first tw T o chapters, some of which would not perhaps have struck 
us, of themselves, as primarily bearing on the Messiah. In Christ’s 
day, a system of allegorizing w'as in vogue with the Rabbis of the 
various Jewish schools, as it afterwards came to be in the Christian 
Church, and this, though familiar to those for whom the Gospel^vas 
first written, is not so much so to us. How far, in some cases, it is 
intended to be understood that the passages quoted, originally re¬ 
ferred to the events to which they are applied, has been a subject of 
much controversy, for the sacred writers themselves evidently intend 
them to be understood, in some instances, as a divine fulfilment of 
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prophecy, but, in others, only as an illustration and,parallel. Per¬ 
haps the rule laid, down by Tholuck is as nearly right as any 
“Where parallels are adduced in the New Testament,” says he, 
“from the Old, whether it be in words of the prophets, or in institu¬ 
tions or events, it is to be taken for granted, in -general, that the 
intention was we should regard them as divinely designed. On the 
contrar}’, there are other cases, as for example, Matthew ii. 17, 
where the phrase ‘ that it might be fulfilled ’ is not used, but only 
' then.’ In these the sacred writer is to be regarded as following the 
custom of his day, by expressing his own thoughts in the words of 
Scripture.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

SfAZAItETII, AXD T11E EAItLY DAYS OF JESUS. 

The exceeding difficulty of telling the story of a life like that of 
Jesus Christ, a man and vet divine, one having all power given Him 
in heaven and in earth, and yet like other men in all respects except 
sin, is at once evident, on the least rellection. Indeed, it is not so 
much difficult as impossible, to tell it as such conditions demand, for 
human intellect can only comprehend the created, not the Creator. 
The Eternal still dwells in thick darkness; no C 3 r e hath seen or can 
see Him: llis very attributes utterly transcend our comprehension. 
In Jesus Christ, as at once God and Man, we have opposite concep¬ 
tions which we may humbly receive, but can neither harmonize, 
explain, nor adequately express. Man, as such, is not almighty, but 
frail as a flower; not omniscient, but, even at his highest wisdom, a 
child on the shore of the Infinite; not omnipresent, but fixed at any 
given moment to one minute spot. We cannot conceive what is im¬ 
plied in a nature of which almighty power, omniscience, anti omni¬ 
presence are attributes; far less present them, adequately, in words, 
as united with human weakness and local limitation. The Man 
Christ Jesus may be realized. Ilis acts and words may he related; 
llis divine powers may be illustrated by their recorded exhibitions, 
and there may be the most sincere admission of His highest claims; 
but the narrative must still inevitably, as a whole, be that of the 
human side of His nature oulv. 

It seems neecssary to remind the reader of this at the point which 
we have reached, to prevent misconceptions. SVc yield to none in 
reverence to Jesus Christ as “God manifest in the flesh;” but the 
mystery of a nature which could be thus described must ever remain 
beyond* the power of adequate presentation in any narrative of His 
earthly life. 

Having heard of Herod's death, Joseph determined to return to 
Palestine, with the intention of settling permanently at Bethlehem. 
On reaching Judea, however, and finding Arehelaus had been ap- 
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pointed ethnarch, the dread of one who, of all the family, watt 
believed to be tlie most like the hated tyrant, his father Ilerod,—the 
tumults and massacres in Jerusalem at his accession, and the chronic 
disturbance of the country, induced him to choose his former place 
of residence, in Galilee, instead. 

In Nazareth, he was still under the rule of another of Herod's 


sons, Herod Antipas—a man of no higher principle than his brother, 
as his shameless life abundantly proved, but less likely to be goaded 
into violent acts towards his people, from receiving less irritation at 
their hands, than Archelaus lmd to bear, at those of the fiercely or¬ 
thodox population of Judea. With the exception of the dead Anti- 
pater, moreover, Arehelaus was the most tyrannical and self-willed of 
the sons of Herod, and he was not at all unlikely to follow up the 
suspicious cruelty of his father, which had ltd to the Bethlehem mas¬ 
sacre, should any hint betray the return of the supposed rival to his 
dominions. Herod Antipas, on the other hand, was far less likely to 


trouble himself about any claimant of the throne of Judea, a prov¬ 
ince unconnected with his government. Thus, Nazareth became, 
once more, a year or two before the commencement (f our present 
era, the habitation of the infant Jesus. Here lie was to spend all 
His future life, except part of its last few years. 

Nazareth lies among the hills, which extend for about six miles bo- 
tween the plains of El Battauf on the north, and Esdmelon on the 
south. It is on the north side of the latter, and overlooks one of the 


numerous little folds or bays of the great plain, which are seen 
wherever the hills open. The village lies on the northern side of this 


green bay, and is reached by a narrow, steep, and rough, mountain 
path, over which the villagers have to bring their harvests labor¬ 
iously from the plain beneath, on camels, mules, and donkeys. If the 
traveller ride up this path in March, when Palestine is at its best, he 
will be charmed by the bright green of the plains and the beauty of 
the flowers, everywhere lighting up the otherwise barren hills, which, 
at best, yield scanty pasture for sheep and goats. The red anemone 
and the pink phlox are the commonest; rock roses, white and yellow, 
arc plentiful, with a few pink ones, the cytisus here and there cov¬ 
ers the ground with golden flowers, and the pink convolvulus, 
marigold, wild geranium, and red tulip, are varied by several kinds 
of orchis—the asphodel, the wild garlic, mignonette, sah'ia, pimper¬ 
nel, and white or pink cyclamen. As the path ascends, the little fer¬ 
tile valley beneath, running east and west, gradually opens to about 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, covered with Melds and gardens, 
divided by cactus hedges, and running into the liills for about a 
mile. Near the village, beside the pathway, about an hour from Es-, 
draelon, is a spring, from which the waLer pours from several tap? 
in a slab of masonry, falling into a trough below, for camels, horses, 
asses, and cattle. 


The distant view of the village itself, in spring, is beautiful. It# 
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streets rise. In terraces, on the hill-slopes, towards the north-west. 
The hills, here and there broken into perpendicular faces, rise above 
it, in an amphitheatre round, to a height of about five hundred feet, 
and shut it in from the bleak winds of winter. The flat-roofed 1 louses, 
built of the yellowish-white limestone of the neighbourhood, shine 
in the sun with a dazzling brightness, from among gardens, and fig- 
trees, olives, cypresses, and the white and scarlet blossoms of the 
orange and pomegranate, A mosque, with its graceful minaret, a 
large convent, from whose gardens rise tall cypresses, ami a modest 
church, are the principal buildings. The streets are narrow, poor, 
and dirty, and the sliops arc mere recesses on each side of them, but 
the narrowness shuts out the heat of the sun, and the miniature shops 


are large enough for the local trade. Numbers of dogs which belong 
to the place, and have no owner, lie about, as in all Eastern towns 
Small gardens, rich in green dumps of olive-trees and stately palms, 
break the monotonous yellow of the rocks and houses, while doves 
coo, and birds of many"kinds twitter, in the branches, or flit across 
the open. The bright colours of the roller, the hoopoe, the sunhird, 
or the bulbul, catch the eye as odc or other darts swiftly past, and 
many birds familiar in England are seen or heard, if tlie traveller’s 
stay be lengthened, for of the 322 birds found in Palestine, 172 are 
also lirilish. The song of the lark Hoods a thousand acres of sky 
with melody; the restless titmouse, the willow-wren, the blackcap, 
the hedge-sparrow, the whitethroat, or the nightingale, flit or war¬ 
ble, on The hill-side, or in the cactus hedges, while the rich notes of 
the song-lbrush or blackbird rise from the green clumps in the valley 
beneath. The wagtail runs over the pebbles of the brook as here at 
home; the common sparrow haunts the streets and house-tops; 
swallows and swifts skim the hill-sides and the grassy meadows; 
and, in winter, tlie robin redbreast abounds. Great butterflies flit 


■over the hill-sides, amongst the flowers, while flocks of sheep and 
goats dot the slopes and the little plain below. Through this a 
brook ripples, the only one in the valley, and thither the women 
and maidens go to fetch water in tall jars, for household use. It 
is the one spring of the town, and, hence, must have been that 
which the mothers and daughters of Christ’s day frequented. It 


rises under the choir of the present Greek church, and is led down 
the hill-side in a covered channel. An open space Dear the church 
is the threshing-floor of the village, where, after harvest, the yoked 
oxen draw the threshing-sledges slowly, round and round, over the 
grain, in the open air. No wonder that in spring Nazareth should 


have been thought a paradise, or that it should be spoken of as 
perhaps the only spot in Palestine where the mind feels relief from 
the unequalled desolation that reigns nearly everywhere else. 

Later in the year, the hills around lose the charm of their spring 
flowers. They are then grey anti barren, divided by dry gullies, 
with do colour to relieve their tame and commonplace outlines, the 
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same on every side. But even then, the rich hues at sunset, with its 
tints reflected from the rocks, the long-drawn shadows of afternoon, 
and the contrasts of light and dark on a cloudy day, give frequent 
charms to a landscape in itself unattractive. 

Nazareth lies nearly twelve hundred feet above the sea, and some 
of the hills which cluster round, and shut it in, rise, as has been 
said, about five hundred feet higher. It is a mountain village, only 
to he reached from the plain by a tedious climb. 

The Nazareth hills arc of different kinds of white limestone. A 
thick bed of this rock—containing flints, and merging, above, into 
the marl which is still found at Nablus, and into a more thinly bedded 
soft limestone beneath—originally covered the whole country, from 
Samaria to Nazareth. This stone, though hard when exposed to the 
air, is so soft, where fresh, that it can be cut like chalk. Beneath it 
lies hard dolomitic limestone. The hills are the remains of these 
different rocks, after denudation through a long geological period, 
their strata being more or less disturbed by volcanic upheaval and 
contortion. Three centres of eruptive outbursts are visible in the 
neighbourhood of Esdraelou—one in the range of Gilboa, on the 
south-east; another at Little llermon, between Gilboa and Tabor; 
and the third in the south-eastern part of the Carmel range, at Jcbcl 
Iskander—no fewer than twenty-nine outbursts of basalt, on the east, 
west, and north of the plain, marking their former activity. The 
limestone beds are everywhere more or less tilted up by this volcanic 
energy. The rich dark soil of Esdraelou has been formed from the 
wearing down of the basalt which now forms part of some of the 
neighbouring hills, and from strata of volcanic mud derived from it. 
The smaller plains of Palestine are of a more clayey soil, the hills 
round them being of limestone or basalt, presenting, at limes, sudden 
and precipitous cliffs, and the original soft, chalky limestone remain¬ 
ing still on their tops. 

The free air of their mountain home seems to have had its effect on 


the people of Nazareth. Its bright-eyed, happy children and comely 
women strike the traveller, and even their dress differs from that of 


other parts. Through Palestine generally, the frequent and exces¬ 
sive changes of climate expose the peasants, or fellah in, to rlienma- 
tism, coughs, and bronchitis; and, as a protection, the men in many 
parts wear a sheepskin coat, on warm days as well as cold. The 
women, however, make no change in their dress, which usually con¬ 
sists of nothing but a long blthe garment tied in* round the waist, a 
bonnet of red cloth, decorated with an edging or roll of silver coins, 


bordering the forehead and extending to Lhe ears, reminding one of 
the eresccnt-sbaped female head-dress worn by some of the Egyptian 
priestesses. Over this, a veil or shawl of coarse white cotton ' 
thrown, which hangs down to the waist, serving to cover the 
while the bosom is left exposed, for Eastern and Wester' 1 u > t0 1 


decorum differ in some things. 
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The people of the plain of Esdraelon are different. Their dark 
skins, bright eyes, white teeth, and wonderful taste in the combina¬ 
tion of the brightest colours, draw the attention. Nothing more pic¬ 
turesque could be desired tlmu the women, in their red veils and long 
pointed sleeves; carrying water; the dark camel-drivers, in black 
head-dresses, and striped brown and white abbas, riding on diminu¬ 
tive donkeys, before the train of clumsy, swinging, dull-coloured 
camels; the rich sheikh, in a purple jacket, scarlet boots, thin white 
cloak, and yellow head dress; his grey mare, with a scarlet saddle, 
with long brown tassels at its peaks; alternating with the herds of 
black goats and diminutive red oxen. 

The various costumes which seem peculiar to Nazareth are not less 
striking. The short abba or cloak of tlie men, and their gorgeous 
kefeyehs, or kerchiefs, folded triangularly, and thrown over the head, 
so as to fall over the nock and shoulders; the white veil, the silk 
dresses, the broad scarves, and many-coloured trousers, red, greefi, 
blue, and yellow, of the women, give a crowd a peculiarly picturesque 
appearance, and differ materially from the sordid dresses of the poorer 
southern villages. In a country where nothing changes, through age 
after age, the dress of to-day is very likely, in most respects, the same 
as it was two thousand years ago, though the prevailing colour of the 
Hebrew dress, at least in the 'better classes, was the natural white of 
the materials employed, which the fuller made even whiter. 

One characteristic of the hills round Nazareth existing already iu 
Christ’s day, and, indeed, much earlier, is a striking proof of the 
denseness of the population of Palestine in former times, anil of its 
restless indust rv and enerirv. Manv of them arc honeycombed with 
countless excavations of various kinds. Cemeteries of over two 
hundred tombs, cut in the soft rock, some of them large tunnelled 
vaults, with separate hollows for twelve bodies; large numbers of 
cisterns, grape and olive presses, store or dwelling caves, wells and 
quarries, are everywhere abundant, as, indeed, they arc over the 
tvliole country, but especially in the Shcphelah or Philistine plain. 
Hie cisterns arc from twenty to thirty feet deep, shaped like a church 
Dell or inverted funnel, about two and a half feet across at the mouth, 
and fifteen to twenty-five at the bottom, the whole cut out of the solid 
limestone, showing that Palestine must always have been, for a good 
part of the year, a waterless country, needing to store up the rains of 
autumn and spring. It is not uncommon to find groups of from three 
to ten, or even more, of these fine excavations together. What must 
have been the density of the population, what its civilization and in¬ 
dustry, to leave such remains iu such numbers? 

l he Nazareth hills are, for the most part, neglected now, but were 
*Mizcd in Christ’s day as the hill sides along the Rhine or the lime- 
tO'eyof Malta arc at present, by terrace cultivation. Traces of these 
tratlic OL.-n.ces may still be seen. All the loose stones were gathered 
other notic^ rough walls along the sides of the hills, like so many f 
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steps', as at Bethlehem still. The lops of the strips thus gained, after 
being levelled, produced grapes and all kinds of fruit in great abund¬ 
ance. The supporting walls, having been long neglected, have fallen 
down, and ivcll-nigh disappeared; the earth onec behind them lias 
been washed away the heavy rains, and the slopes, except in 
spring, when the flowers are in their glory, show 7 little but barren rock. 

Thc view 7 from Nazareth itself is limited, as might be expected 
from its nestling in an amphitheatre of hills that shut in the little 
valley, except to the west, where it opens on Esdraelon. From the 
top of the hill at the back of the village, to the north, however, it is very 
different. Galilee lies spread out like a map at one’s feet. r lhe eye 
wanders over the plain of Esdraelon in its broad western sweep. 
Three hours to the east, it rests on the round outline of Tabor, with 
its woods of oaks and pistachios, and, beyond it, on the levelling mass 
of Jcbcl el Dahy, or little llermon, which closes in the plain, at about 
tin* same height as Tabor. Ranging southwards, the mountains of 
Gilboa, four or live hundred l'cel lower, shut in the lowlands; while 
lhr beyond them, across the hidden course of the Jordan, rise the 
mountains of Gilead. Looking to the south, across Esdraelon. the 
hills of Samaria arc seen, through the openings of the wooded heights 
of the Carmel range, reaching northward to join it. Turning slowly 
tow ards the west, the w'bolc length of the Carmel hills, running thirty 
miles north-west to the coast, seem, in the pure air of these parts, as 
if close at hand. About twentv miles off, almost directly west, rises 
the headland of Carmel; its top crowned with woods of oaks and tig- 
trees, its slopes varied with orchards, laurels, and olives, and its sea¬ 
ward face sinking abruptly into the Mediterranean waters. Nestling 
at (he northern base of the hill, on the sea-shore, the white houses of 
Haifa arrest the eye. The blue waters, specked with sails, stretch 
far away, beyond, to Cue distant horizon. The whole Buy of Acre is 
seen, though Acre itself lies too low 7 to be visible. The brown sandy 
shores, sweeping far to the north, are hidden only here and there, by 
intervening hills. Leaving Lhc coast, and looking from north-west to 
north, the panorama show's a sea of hills—the high la mis of Galilee,— 
broken by the fertile upland plain of Battauf, close at hand, with the 
ruins of the once famous Sepphoris, on a solitary hill at its southern 
edge, and beyond, on its northern slope, the cottages of Cana of Gal¬ 
ilee. In the background, twenty miles away, tower the hills of ^ahd, 
2,770 feet above the sea, rising above the ever-heightening summits of 
the highlands of Upper Galilee. But Safed itself is only midway in 
the landscape. Mountains rise beyond mountains, to the north, till 
they culminate more than sixty miles off, as the crow Hies, in the 
highest peaks of llermon, ten thousand feet above the sea-level. As 
the eye winders round to the point from which it began its survey, 
hills beyond hills still meet the view, stretching away, with rounded 
lops, towards the Sea of Galilee, and rising again, beyond A, to a, 
greater height on its eastern shores. 
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In the town of Nazareth, then doubtless much larger, Jesus spent 
most of His life. Amidst these hills, in these streets, lie was brought 
up as a child; and “grew,” as a boy, “ in wisdom and stature.” Here, 
for many years, lie laboured as a man for His daily bread. This was 
the landscape on which lie daily gazed, and it was along these moun¬ 
tain paths He walked. lie must often have stood on the hill-top from 
which the whole country is seen, and the little bay of the great plain 
below the village, with its encircling heights, must have been familiar 
to Him in its least detail. If there be a spot to which a Christian 
pilgrim might rightly turn, as the most sacred in the history of his 
faith, it is Nazareth. 

The influence of such a home on the character of its people must 
have been marked. Less lovely, perhaps, than the plain of Geuhcsa- 
rcth, on the other side of the hills on the north east, it was, yet, a 
place fitted, alike by the dreamy quiet of its environment of heights, 
the surpassing view from the hill above it, the beauty of earth and 
sky, and the soul-inspiring purity of its mountain air, to form true¬ 
hearted and generous children of nature, quick in intellect, bright in 
imagination, and noble in higher characteristics. Yet, with all its 
seclusion, the position of Nazareth chocked any narrow onesidedness. 
The wonderful landscape from its hill top made this impossible. The 
great, rich, Sepphoris, the capital of Galilee, at once a town and a 
f ortress, was scarcely three hours distant, Tiberias was only eight, and 
a crown of populous villages rose on all sides, around. The great 
high road—known even in the days of Isaiah as “the way of the 
sea”—ran across the plain of El Ihittauf, just behind Nazareth, from 
Damascus to Ptolemais. Another caravan road, from Damascus to 
Judea and Egypt, crossed Esdraelon at the foot of the Nazareth hill, 
meeting a third, from the north, at Megiddo, on the other side of the 
plain. The Roman road from Syria, moreover, after passing through 
lierytns, Sidon, Tyre, and Ptolemais, on the coast, ran, by way of 
Sepphoris, through Nazareth, to Samaria, Jerusalem, aud the south. 
Nazareth was, thus, at the crossing-place of the uatious, where com 
mcrce or military changes gave daily familiarity with all the neigh¬ 
bouring races—the Syrian, the Phcniciau, the Arab, and the Roman, 
and where there was so much intercourse, there must have been 


greater liberality than in other parts of Jewish territory. 

It has been usual to think of Nazareth as a rough aud fierce place, 
with a doubtful character even for morals. The rejection of ibs 
greatest Sou by his fellow-townsmen has been thought to show their 
rude coarseness; but Jesus oilers a milder explanation—that a prophet 
has no honour in his own country. Yet, even in rejecting him, only 
a rough and coarse people would have acted so rudely. The ex¬ 
clamation of Nathanael seems to imply the doubtful morality of the 
town, perhaps from its position in the midst of constant heathen 
trailic on the great roads; and this appears to correspond with the 
other notices of it in the Gospels. If it were so, it would ouly 
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heighten the winder that such a shoot should grow .from ground so 
dry! 

Of the first thirty years of Christ’s life wc know nothing, except 
ihe one incident of His visit to Jerusalem, with Joseph and Mary, 
tvhen a boy of twelve years old. It is not ditlicult, however, to im¬ 
agine at least some of the influences which must have had their part 
in the development of that “wisdom” in which He “grew,” as I-Iiu 
childhood and boyhood passed away. 

“ It must be granted,” says Ewald, “ that in no ancient people ha:r 
f amity life maintained itself so power fully as in Israel, (luring the 
early days of the outward strength of the nation, or with so little 
weakening and deterioration as during the period of its gradual 
decline.” In their patriarch Isaac and his wife Rebecca, they had an 
abiding ideal which it seemed the highest felicity to copy. Woman, 
among the Jews, was never so dependent and despised as among otiler 
Eastern races, for the Law proclaimed that she was bone of man’s 
bone, and flesh of liis flesh, and designed to be a helpmeet for him. 
In the picture of Eve as tiie one wife of Adam polygamy was in¬ 
directly censured, and it was no less so in the command given in 
Eden, that “an\an should leave his fathn* and mother and cleave 
unto his wife, and that they should he one flesh,” Hence it was 
never in much favour among the Jews, and gradually gave p’aec 
to the original law. Indeed, it was at any time rather a feature 
of royal or princely ostentation than a characteristic of ordinary 
life. 

The Book of Proverbs throw's great light on the position of woman 
in Israel, and, incidental!}’, on her place ai.d occupations in the house¬ 
hold. “A gracious woman,” we are told, “retainetli honour;” “a 
wise woman buildeth her house.” that is, establishes her family; and 
“the price of a virtuous woman is set far above that of rubies. 1 ' 
Instead of being the playthings or slaves of man, women are taught 
that they' may he his helpers and noblest friends. “The heart of the 
husband of the virtuous woman,” says King Lemuel, 

“Doth safely trust in her, so lit at he shall not want for gain. 

She will do him good and not harm all the days of her life. 

She seeketh wool, and flax, and workelh with diligent hands'! 

She is like the merchant ships; she bringeth her food from afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her household, 
And the day's work to her maidens. 

She consideretli a field and buyeth it; with the fruit of her hands she 

plantcth a vineyard. 

She girdetli her loins with strength, and maketh strong her arms. 

She sees that her trading yields good profit; her lamp is kept burn¬ 
ing by night. 

She lays her hands on the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. 

She streteheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her 

hands to the needy. 
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She is not afraid of the snow for her household; for alt her children 
are clothed with scarlet wool. 

She maketh herself robes; her clothing is silk and purple. 

Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth among the olders 
of the land. 

She maketh line linen, and selleth it; and delivereth girdles unto the 
merchant. 

Strength and honour are her clothing; and she smiles at days to come. 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness. 

She looketh well to the ordering of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness. 

Her sons rise up and praise her; her husband also, and he extols 

her;— 


‘Many daughters have done virtuously but thou excellest them all.* 
Gracefulness is deceitful, and beauty is a breath, but a woman that 

fears Jehovah, she shall be praised. 

Give her the honour that the fruit of her hands deserves; her works 

are the praise of all, in the gates.” 

Ko literature of any age oilers a finer ideal of the Wife and Mother 
than this Hebrew poem, written not less than two thousand five hun¬ 
dred years ago, when the history of Greece was still the era of fable, 
and Home was little more than a rude fort on the top of the Palatiuo 
hill. That it is a separate poem, inserted in this collection of Prov¬ 
erbs, is seen from its construction, each verse beginning with tho 
successive letters of the Hebrew alphabet, in regular order, with the 
design, no doubt, of helping Ihe memory to retain it. For hundreds 
of years before Mary's day it had been on the lips of every Jewish 
maiden, for the words of the sacred books were familiar to the whole 
Jewish race, as no part of any other literature, so far as we know, 
lias ever beeu to any people. The picture of loving fidelity, ceaseless 
industry, prudence, management, charily, thrift, wisdom, self-re¬ 
spect; of noble revercii ’e, rising from the husband on earth to God 
above, and of motherly virtue* towards her children, must have kin¬ 
dled high aspirations in many a Jewish wife. It cannot be wrong to 
believe that, in her sphere, Mary realized this ideal, both in her ac¬ 
tivities and in her character, and that it had its share in the spiritual 
development of her wondrous child. 

The relation of the Jewish husband to his wife was equally strik¬ 
ing. If he were her Isaac, she was his Rebecca. “ A good wife is a 
great gift of God,” says ilie son of Siraeh, “to him that fears God is 
she given.” “Joy to the man who lias such a wife,” says he again, 
“for the number of his days is doubled.” “Honour your wife that 
you may be rich in the joy of your home,” says the Talmud. “Is 
your wife little?” says another .Jewish proverb, also qkoted in the 
Talmud, “then bow down to her and speak”—that is, do nothing 
without her advice. “ In eating and drinking,” says a Rabbi, “ let a 
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man k«ep "within his means; in his own dress let him spend as his 
means allow; but let him honour his wife and children to the very 
edge of his power, for they are dependent on him, but he himself is 
dependent on God whose word made the world.” The humour that 
marks the Jew in all ages made a butt of the man who, contrary to 
the better feeling of his people, ventured to take two wives. “Bald 
here, aud bald there,” says a Jewish proverb, in allusion to one who 
had two wives, one young and one old. The youngone, said Jewish 
wit, pulled out the white hairs, and the old one the black, till hi* 
head was as smooth as an ivory ball! 

The reverence of children towards their parents was carried to the 
sublime in Hebrew families. The child found the ideal of his obedi¬ 


ence in Isaac’s willingly yielding himself to death at his father’s com¬ 
mand. Every Hebrew child heard, from its earliest years, how the 
finger of God Himself had written on the tables of stone, “ Honour 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon the land 
■which the Lord thy God giveth thee;” and this command they found 
repeated again andagain in the sacred Law. Disobedience to a father or 
mother was made a public crime, which the community might punish 
with death. Unworthy children were laid under the most awful 
threatenings of divine displeasure. The child read how Joseph, 


“ when he met his father, fell on his neck and wept a good while,” 
and “bowed himself to the earth before him,” and how their great 
lawgiver “did obeisance to his father-in-law and kissed him.” lie 
knew the curse that fell on the son of Uoah who failed in respect to 


his father, and read that the young were to “rise up beio'.e the 
hoary head, aud honour the face of the old man.” The tender care 
of an aged parent was regarded by every Jew as a sacred duty. r l he 
eon of Sirach only repealed the sentiment of all Scripture when ho 
said, “Honour thy father with thy whole heart, and forget not the 
sorrows of thy mother. Remember that thou wast begotten of them; 
and how canst thou recompense them the things that they have done 
for fliec?” That a father and a mo tiler’s blessing was prized as sa¬ 
cred, and its being withheld regarded as the saddest loss, shows how 


deeply such teaching had sunk into the Jewish mind. 

Family life, resting thus on the holiest duty and reverence, has 
been nowhere, in any age, more beautiful than it was, and still is, 
among the Jews. In the parents, moreover, the passionate love of 
offspring, characteristic of the race, doubtless hallowed these lofty 
sanctions. The children of a Jewish household were the centre round 


which its life and love moved. Full of affection and sensibility, the 
heart of a Jew was not content with loving only those of his own 
generation, but yearned to extend itself to others who would inherit the 
future. A childless marriage was the bitterest trial. The Rabbis 
went even so far as to say that childless parents were to be lamented 
as one would lament the dead. The purity of Jewish family life was 
proverbial even in antiquity. The surpassing morality of the ancient 
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Scriptures, and the illustrations of ideal virtue presented by such 
mothers in Israel as Sarah, Rachel, Hannah, and Susanna, shed a 
holiness over household relationship in Israel that was unknown 
elsewhere. The Talmud hardly goes too far when it ascribes to the 
fidelity of the wives of the nation in Egypt, its first deliverance, and 
its national existence, and a modern Jew is, perhaps, justified in be¬ 
lieving that the bond of family love among his people is stronger 
than in any other race. "From the inexhaustible spring of Jewish 
family love,” says he, "rise the saviours of the human race,” “ The 
Jewish women alone,” says he justly, elsewhere, "have the sound 
principle to subordinate all other love to that of the mother." Alex¬ 
ander Weill puts into the mouth of the Jewish mother the words, 
"Dare any Jewish mother, worthy of the name, let the thought 
of ‘ love’ in its ignoble sense, ever cross her mind? It seems to her 
no better than a vile apostasy. A Jewess dares love only God, her 
parents, her husband, and her children.” Kompert ventures to re¬ 
peat the audacious Jewish saying—“ God could not be everywhere, 
and therefore He made mothers." "The mother's love,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ia the basis of all family life in Jewish romances; its pas¬ 
sion, its mystery. The same type of the Jewish mother is found in 
nil alike." It is true in all ages, as Douglas Jerrold put, it, that she 
who rocks the cradle rules the world. The earliest years of a child 

if 

are the most receptive. “It learns more in the tirst three or four 
than in all its after life,” says Lord Brougham. The character of 
the mother, her care, her love, her looks, her soul, repeat themselves 
in the child while it is yet in her arms or at her knees. 

It is not too much, then, to ascribe supreme influence to Mary, in 
the development of her wondrous qhild. Wordsworth’s sonnet is 
only the adequate utterance of what must have been daily realized 
in the cottage at Xazareth;— 

“ Mother I whose virgin bosom was uncross’d 

With the least shade or thought to sin allied; 

Woman! above all women glorified; 

Our tainted Nature’s solitary boast; 

Purer than foam on central ocean toss'd; 

Brighter than Ka stern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fancied roses, than the unblemish’d moon. 

Before her wane begins on lieav’n’s blue coast; 

TUy Image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 

Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend, 

As to a visible Power, in whom did blend 
All that was mix’d and reconciled in Theo 
Of mother’s love with maiden purity. 

Of high with low, celestial with terrene’" 

That both parents of a Jewish child took an active part in its early 
education is shown by the instance of Susanna, of whom we are told 
that “her parents also were righteous, and taught their daughter ac¬ 
cording to the law of Moses,” and by that of Timothy, “ who, from & 
child, had known the Holy Scriptures;” his grandmother, Lola, and 

L of C—6. 
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his mother, Eunice, having been, by implication, his teachers. But 
it was on the father, especially, that the obligation lay, to teach Lis 
children, of both sexes, the sacred Law and the other Scriptures, the 
knowledge of which constituted almost exclusively the sum ol Jew¬ 
ish education. Abraham bad found divine favour on the express 
ground that he “would command his children and his household 
after him, and they should keep the way of Jehovah;” and express 
injunctions required every father to teach the sacred history of his 
nation, with the great deeds and varyiug fortunes of his ancestors, 
and the words of the Law, “diligently” to his children, and to talk 
of them while sitting in the house, or walking by the way, wheD they 
retired to rest, and when they rose for the day. It was, indeed, re¬ 
quired by the Rabbis that a child should begin to learn the Law by 
heart, wheu live years old. As soou as it could speak it had in the 
same "way to learn the lessons aud petitions of the morning service. 
At the frequently recurring household religious feasts, special rites, 
which should stir the child to ask their meaning, formed a regular 
part. The book of Proverbs abounds with proofs of the fidelity 
with which these commands were carried out by both fathers and 
mothers. In a virtuous home no opportunity was lost—at the table, 
at home or abroad, evening or morning—of instilling reverence for 
God’s law into the minds of the family, and of teaching them its ex¬ 
press words throughout, till they knew them by heart. When we 
remember that the festivals made labour unlawful for two months in 


each year, in the aggregate, it is evident that the leisure thus secured 
would give great facilities for domestic instruction. 

Such had been, for ages, the rule in Israel, and it doubtless still 
prevailed iu many households. Elementary schools, however, grad¬ 
ually came to be felt a necessity'for orphan children, and, in the de¬ 
cline of manners, even for those of many living parents. Whether 
they had been genera 113 ' established iu the days of Christ's childhood 
has, nevertheless, been questioned. " If any man,” says the Talmud, 
“deserves that Ins name should be 1 landed down to posterity, it is 
Joshua, the son of Gamaliel. For, hut for him the knowledge of the 
Law would have perished in Israel. In early times he who had a 
father was taught, hut he who had not, did not learu the Law. For 


1 1 icy were commanded in the words of the Law, ' you ’—doubtless the 
fathers—'shall teach them/ At a later date it was ordered that school¬ 


masters should lie appointed to teach the youth of Jerusalem, because 
it is written. 'The law shall go forth from Zion/ But this phui did 


not remedy the evil, for only the child that had a father was seut to 
school, while he who had none was not seut. It was therefore pro¬ 


vided that higher teachers should be appointed in every district, and 
that the youth of sixteen or seventeen years of age should attend their 

V L O 

schools. I’uL this plan failed, because any scholar whom the master 


enustisod presently ran off. Then, at last, Joshua, the son of Gama¬ 
liel, ordained that teachers should be appointed, as iu every district, 
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so in every town, to whom the hoys from the sixth or seventh year of 
their age should he eonunitted. ” Hut such a law must have been only 
supplementary to already existing customs, and it cannot he doubted 
that boys’ schools were alread}* general in the time of Christ. 

The enthusiasm of the Jews for education, which, in their s'mse of 
the word, was the learning to read ‘’the Law,” and the committing it 
to memory, was amazing. “ A town in which there is no st huol 
must perish.” ‘’Jerusalem was destroyed because the education of 
the children was neglected,” says the Talmud. Josephus tells us d at 
“Mo ses commanded that the children be taught to read, and to walk 
in the wavs of the Law and to know the deeds of their fathers, that 

t r 

they might imitate them, and that they might neither transgress th 
Law nor have the excuse of ignorance.” He repeatedly boasts of th; 
universal zeal that prevailed for the education of the young. “ VJc 
interest ourselves more about the education of our children than 
about anything else, and hold the observance of the laws, and the 
rules of piety they inculcate, as the weightiest business of our whole 
lives.” “If you ask a Jew any matter concerning the Law, he can 
more readily explain it than tell his own name. Since we learn it from 
the first beginning of intelligence, it is, as it were, graven on our 
souls.” “ Our legislator neither left practical enforcement to goon 
without verbal instruction, nor did lie permit the hearing of the Law 
to proceed without its illustration iu practice; but beginning his laws 
from the earliest infancy, with the appointment of ever}' one’s diet, 
lie left no act of life, of the very smallest cousequcnce, at the pleasure 
and disposal of the person himself.” This passage throws light on 
the kind of instruction imparted. Philo, a contemporary of Christ, 
bears similar testimony. “Since the Jews." says lie, “ look on their 
laws as revelations from God, and are taught them from their earliest 
childhood, they bear the image of the Law on their souls.” “They 
are taught,” says he elsewhere, “so to speak, from their very swad¬ 
dling clothes, by their parents, masters, and teachers, in the holy laws, 
and in the unwritten customs, and to believe in God, the one Father 
and Creator of the world.” Josephus boasts that at fourteen he had 
so thorough a knowledge of the Law, that the high priests and first 
men of the town sought liis opinion. There can, indeed, be no ques¬ 
tion that a boy was trained, from the tenderest years, with sedulous 
care, in a knowledge of the moral and ceremonial laws of Judaism, 
uot only as written in Scripture, but as explained, in endless detail, 
by the “traditions” and rules of the Rabbis. At the age of thirteen 
he became a “son of the Law,” and was bound to practise all iu 
moral and ritual requirements. 

The age at which children were to be sent to school is fixed in the 
Mischna. Raf said to Samuel, the son of Schilath, a teacher, “Do 
not take a boy to be taught before he is six years old, but from that 
year receive him, and train him as you do the ox, which, day by day, 
Dears a heavier load.” Even the number of scholars a teacher might 
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take is rigidly fixed. "Rabba (or RafJ has said, a schoolmaster may 
receive to the nu miter of twenty-five scholars. Tf there be fifty, there 
irmst be two schoolmasters; if only forty, there must be an assist¬ 
ant, who is to be paid, half by the congregation, half by the 
schoolmaster.'* The few children who were not sent to school, 
from whatever cause, were called Am-ha-arc tz, or hoors—it being 
taken for granted that they must have lived in some rude district 
where schools were not easy of access. Neither unmarried men or 
women were allowed to be teachers. The Hazan or “ minister” of 
the nearest synagogue was, in general, the master, and the synagogue 
itself, in a great many cases, served as the school-house. 

In school the children, according to their age, sat on benches, or on 
the ground, as they still do in the East, the master sitting on a raised 
scat.. The younger children had, as text-books, some simple passage 
from the .Bible, carefully written out—for, of course, there were no 
books, in our sense, then—and they seem to have repeated it in a 
sing-song cadence till they learned It by heart. In Eastern schools, 
at this time, some of the lessons are written by each scholar, with 
chalk, on tablets of wood, like our slates in shape, and these are 
cleaned after each lesson. Some centuries after Christ, the boys, 
having had portions of the “Law” as their class-book till they were 
ten years old, began at that age to read the Mischna, or Rabbinical 
comments, and at fifteen entered on the reading of the Gcmara, or tho 
collected comments on both the Law and the Mischna. In Christ’s 
day, advanced education was, no doubt, much the same, but it must 
have been given by oral instruction, for the sayings of the Rabbis were 
not as yet committed to writing. 

The early years of Christ were, doubtless, spent in some such school, 
after He had passed from the first lessons of Mary, and the instruc¬ 
tions of Joseph. Mysterious as it is to us, we must never forget that, 
as a child. He passed through the same stages as other children. The 
Apocrypha] Gospels are full of miracles attributed to these opening 
years, describing the infant as already indefinitely beyond His age. 
There is no warrant for this in Scripture. Nothing was out of keep¬ 
ing in the life of our Lord, As Irenams says, “ He sanctified childhood 
by passing through it,” Neither Ilis words nor acts, His childish 
pleasures nor IIi3 tears, were different from those of Ilia age. Evil 
alone had no growth in Him: Ilia soul gave back to the heavens all 
tlieir sacred brightness. The ideal of humanity from His birth, lie 
never lost the innocence of childhood, but lie was none the less com¬ 
pletely like other children in all things else. AYe are told that " the 
child grew, and waxed strong in spirit;” that “ the favour of God was 
upon Him," and that “ He kept on increasing in wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with God and manand this eau only mean that, with 
a sweet attractiveness of childish nature, lie.spoke, and understood, 
and thought, as simply as llis playmates, in the fields, or on the hill- 
rides, of Nazareth, The earlier words arc the same as are used of 
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John the Baptist in his childhood, and can bear only the same mean¬ 
ing. Both grew in the shade of a retired country life, in the sanc¬ 
tuary of home, apart from the great world, under the eyes of God, 
and 'with His grace upon them. It was only in later years that the 
mighty difference between them was seen, when the- fresh leaves of 
childhood, much alike in all, passed into flower. There was no mo¬ 
ment in Christ’s life when the higher light began to reveal itself in 
Ilis soul- life and “grace” dawned together, and grew in a common 
increase to the end. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


EARLY BOYHOOD. 

Tire religious life of the home, the Church, and the community 
necessarily mould, more or less, the susceptible nature of children, 
and we may be certain that “ the child Jesus” was no exception, in 
this respect, more than in others, to the general law T . Ilis, opening 
being must have reflected all that was good around Him, as the flower 
reflects the colours of the light. 

Rabbinism was then in its full glory. The strong hand of Ilcrod 
the Great had suppressed all political agitation for more than a genera¬ 
tion, with the result of turning the attention of the Rabbis supremely 
to religious questions, which alone were left for their discussion. The 
teu thousand legal definitions and decisions, which are now comprised 
iu Jewish religious jurisprudence, were for the most part elaborated 
in those years, aud every devout ‘ Israelite made it the labour of his 
life to observe them faithfully, as far as possible. It must not, there¬ 
fore, shock us, accustomed as we arc to feel that religious acts lose 
their value when not free and spontaneous, to find minute prescrip¬ 
tions laid down and observed in Judea, for every detail of public and 
;private life and worship. The whole existence of a Jew was religious, 
jut it was a religiousness which, while the right spirit might not be 
wanting, was yet elaborately mechanical at every step. 

The East is essentially different iu its spirit from the West, Here, 
the idea of improvement and advancement leads to incessant changes; 
there, an iuteuse conservatism retains the past with superstitious te . 
nacily. Orientals cling, by nature, to the old, merely as such. Novelty | 
of any kind is painful and annoying. They resist the least innova 
tion. The customs of their fathers are law; use and wont arc sacred. 
They are graver and quieter than we. Noisy amusements have little 
attraction for them; they-seldom laugh or joke. The play* of wit, 
dreamy thoughtfulness, attractive narrations and inventions, religious 
observances, aud the display of religious festivals, are their sufficing 
delights. We must guard, therefore, against lookiDg at Oriental lif* 
through 'Western eyes. * 

A devout Jew began liis daily religious life with his first waking 
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moments. "Every Israelite,” says Maimonides, "should he pene¬ 
trated at all times by reverence for bis Almighty Creator. The cen¬ 
tral thought of the godly and devout man is—'I have set the Lord 
continually before me.’ As if he stood before a king of flesh and 
blood, he should never forget the requirements of right conduct and 
ceremonial purity. ” lie was taught that his first thoughts, as soon as 
he waked, should be directed to the worship of God, Sleep was re¬ 
garded asa kind of death, in which the soul leaves the body, to return 
to it on its awaking, and hence the first words of revived conscious¬ 
ness were an acknowledgment before "the living and everlasting 
King, of His having given back the soul for another day, in His great 
mercy and faithfulness.” Thanks for new life thus granted followed 
in something like this form;—"My God, the soul which Thou hast 
given me is clean. Thou hast created it, formed it, and breathed it 
into me, and Thou wilt, take it from me, and restore it me again. 
While this soul lives in me, I thank Tbcc, O Eternal One, my God, 
and the God of iny fathers! Lord of all works! King of all souls! 
Praised be Thou, O Eternal, Thou who puttest the souls again into 
dead bodies!” 


Having risen from bed, it was not allowed to move four steps 
before washing the hands and face, which the Iiabbis taught was 
needed to cleanse one from the defilement of sleep, as the image of 
death. It was unlawful to touch the face, or any other part cf the 
body, till this was done, nor could it b? done except in the form pre¬ 
scribed, Lifting the ewer, after dressing, ivitli the right hand, it 
must be passed into the left, and clear cold water, Rabbinically clean, 
must be poured thrice over the right hand, the fingers of which must 
be open, and must point to the ground. The left hand must then be 
washed in the same w T uy, with w ater poured on it from the right, and 
thou the face must be washed three times. The palms of the hands 
must then be joined, with .the thumbs and fingers cutstictched, and 
the words must be uttered—“Lift up your hands to the sanctuary, 
and praise the Lord!” Then followed the prayer, " Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord, our God! King of the universe! Thou who hast sanctified 
us through Thy commandments, and hast required us to wash the 
hands. Blessed art Thou, O Eternal, our God, King of the universe: 
who hast formed man in wisdom, and hast made in him many vessels. 

9 t t 

If but one of these stood open, or w r as stopped, man could not live 
and remain before Thee. This is evident, and confessed before the 
throne of Thy majesty. Blessed art Thou, O Eternal One, maintainor 
of all flesh, who in Thy Creation doest wouders!” 


With some such forms and words, the morning began in Joseph’s 
house in Nazareth. But this was only the preparation for morning 
prayers. It was not lawful to do any work, or to cat any food, till 
these had been repeated, cither at home, or more properly, in the 
synagogue, where they formed the daily morning service, I shall 
describe them when I come to speak of the Synagogue worship. 
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The religiousness of the first moments of the day was only in keep¬ 
ing with the whole life of a devout Jew like Joseph. I have men¬ 
tioned the morning first beeause our day begins then, but that of the 
Jew began in the evening. From the beginning of each day—that is, 
from the appearance of the first star—to its close, and from the first 
flay of the week till the Sabbath; from the beginning of each month 
to its feasts and half-feasts; from eacli New Year’s Day to the next; 
and from one Sabbath year—that is, each seventh vear—till another, 
the attention of every Jew was fixed uniutermittedly on the sacred 
usages which returned either daily, weekly, or at set times, and kept 
his religion continually in his mind, not only by symbolical rites, but 
by prescribed words. There was liLllc leisure for the lighter pleasures 
of life, and little taste for them. Lengthened prayers in set forms 
had to be repeated three times each (lay, and also at all feasts, half- 
feasts, and fast days; each kind of day having its special prayers. In 
every week there was a preparation day for the Sabbath, and there 
were similar preparation days for each feast in the different months; 
public worship was held twice weekly, each Monday and Thursday, 
and on feast days and holy days. Three pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
were required yearly, and others were often undertaken. A whole 
week was occupied by the Feast of Unleavened Bread, and by that of 
Tabernacles, and by the Feast of the Dedication. Every Jew was, 
moreover, occupied to a large extent, through his connection with the 
Temple, by tithes, sacrifices, and vows. He visited the Holy Place as 
often as possible, for prayer, and to offer special gifts, lie had to pay 
the most minute attention, continnallj", to permitted and forbidden 
food and clothing, and to the strict observance of all laws respecting 
the accessories of his public and private worship, his rolls of the Law, 
his pbyl acteries, the blowing of trumpets, the gathering of palm twigs 
at the right times, and much mere. The endless rules respecting the 
cleanness and uncleanness of persons and things, demanded the great¬ 
est care every hour. Both men and women, as such, had many details 
to observe. Then, there were the over-recurring usages, festivities, or 
events of family life—circumcisions, betrothals, marriages, divorces, 
deaths, and mourning; the laws of the Sabbath year, recurring peri¬ 
odically, and many other diversified occurrences, which had each its 
prolixity of religious form, not to be overlooked. Besides all, extra¬ 
ordinary solemnities were appointed on special occasions, and these, 
again, made grave demands on the thoughtful care of the whole popu¬ 
lation. No wonder that the Law was almost (he one thing in a Jew’s 
mind, nor that a child brought up in such an atmosphere should, iu 


most cases, be blindly conservative and narrow. 

Opportunity will be taken hereafter to illustrate what life under 
the Law really was, but even without the statement of details, it i3 
evident that a system which spread its close meshes over the whole of 
life, must have been a heavy burden on the conscientious, and a fruit¬ 
ful source of hypocrisy and dead formality to the mass. The hed£* 
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invented by Rabbinism was a unique- expansion of a few written pre¬ 
cepts to infinite detail. Artificial interpretations of Scripture, often 
contrary to the sense, and even to the letter of the Law, were invented 
as occasion required, and then enforced as of more authority than the 
Law itself. The Rabbi could “bind and loose;” no case escaped his 
casuistry: religion was turned into a lifelong slavery, so burdensome, 
that even the Talmud itself speaks of “ the vexatious worry of the 
Ph; trisees,” Ethics and theology were refined into an elaborate sys¬ 
tem of jurisprudence, till even where the requirements were right, 
their morality was poisoned in its principles, aud deadened the flesh 
pulses of spiritual life. 

Still there were many in Israel who retained more or less of the 
primitive godliness of the nation. If Rabbinism, as a system, had 
fallen from its earlier and nobler idea of binding tlie nation perma¬ 
nently to the true faith; if it had substituted teaching for a change of 
heart; legality for spontaneous fidelity; endless prescriptions for the 
life-giving spirit, there were not a few, alike among the Rabbis and 
the people, to whom the external was not all. There may have been 
a Rabbi at Nazareth as self-righteous as Nechimzu Ben llakana, who, 
when lie left his school, was wont to pray—“I thank Thee, O Lord, 
my God, that Thou hast given rue my portion among those who fre¬ 
quent the House of Instruction, and not among those who arc busy at 
the street corners, for I rise early, and they rise early; I apply myself 
early to the La\v, and they to vain things; I w ork, and they work; I 
work and receive my reward, they work and receive none; I run, and 
they run; I run after eternal life, and they to the pit.” But there 
may have been, also, another, like the Rabbi of Jamnia, who told liis 
scholars, “ I am a creature of God, and my fellow-man is no less so. 
I have my calling iri the town, he, his, in the field. 1 go early to my 
work, and he to his. As he is not made proud by his labour, I am 
not made proud by mine. If you think that I am husied w ith great 
matters and he with small, remember that true w ork, whether great 
or small, leads to the same end.” 

The child Jesus, must have often heard in the house of such a man 
as Joseph, and iu those of his neighbours of like mind with him, 
■whom lie visited, a healthy intelligent religiousness, beautiful in any 
age. The popular proverbs and sayings which have come down to 
us may easily bring back many an evening scene in Nazareth, when 
friends or neighbours of Joseph's circle met for an hour’s quiet gos¬ 
sip, when their day’s toil was over. “Quite true, neighbour,” we 
may fancy one of such a group suying, “he w T ho knows the Law and 
has no fear of God, is like the ruler of the synagogue who has only 
the key of the inner door, but not of the, outer.” “ Yes, Zeeharyah, 
a God-fearing Rabbi is like a good player w r ho lias bis harp with him, 
but a godless Rabbi is like one who has nothing on which to make 
music,” “You speak truly, Mcnahcm; a godly man is the glory of 

own, its reward, and its ornament; if he leave it, its glory, its re- 
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ward, and its ornameut, leave it with him.” “My father used to 
tell me,” chimes in Hananyuh Ben Ilizkiyah, “that there nre four 
who never have the face of God lifted upon them—the scoffer, the 
liar, the hypocrite, and the slanderer.” “Rabbi Nathan,” says the 
fifth, “is right, 1 think; I have heard him say that the man who 
stands firm in temptation, and the hour of whose death is like that 
of his birth, is the onlv man to he envied.” 

Good counsels to the young were not wanting. The Kazan who 
taught the Nazareth school in the synagogue, may have told his 
scholars—“Get close to the seller of perfumes if you want to be 
fragrant.” lie may have given the groups of little ones at his feet 
words of wisdom such as these—that “grapes on vines are beautiful, 
and in their right place; but grapes among thorns arc neither.” “A 
Nazarite should go round about, rather than come near a vineyard.” 
“A friend who, as often as he meets you, tells you, in secret, your 


faults, is better than one who, whenever he meets you, gives you a 
gold piece.” “ If you see an bumble man, you may almost take for 
granted that he fears God, but a proud man is no better than an 
idolater.” “Hake the best of your childhood; youth is a crown of 


roses; old age of thorns. Yet do not fear death, it is only a kiss, if 
you fear God.” “'Truth is the seal of God.” “Trust in the mercy 
of God, even if the sharp sword lie at your throat; Me forsakes 


none of Ilis creatures to give them up to destruction.” “Take a 


lesson from Jose Ben Joezer, who was the first Jew ever crucified. 


Me died for his faith in the evil time of the Syrian kings. As lie 
was being led to death, his sister’s son, Alkim, tried to make him be¬ 
lieve that God showed more favour to transgressors of the Law than 
to the godly. He could have saved Jose’s life, if the martyr had 
yielded to him. But Jose only answered, ‘ If God prepares such a 
fate as mine for the godly, what will become of the wicked?’—and 
passed on to the cross.” “The humble man is he who is as reverent 
before God as if he saw Him with his eyes.” 

A wise teacher may have spoken thus to the children in the school, 
but wise counsels would not be wanting at home. Like all Orientals, 
Joseph was, doubtless, given to speak in proverbs and parables. 
“One sheep follows another,” he might have said. “As is the 
mother, so is the daughter.” “A man without friends is like the 


left hand without the right.” “The road has ears, and so has the 


wall. 


if 


“It is no matter whether a man have much or little, if his 


heart he set on heaven.” “A good life is better than high birth.” 
“The bread and the rod came from heaven together.” “Seeking 
wisdom when you arc old is like writing on water; seeking it when 
you arc young is like graving on stone.” “Every word vou speak, 
good or bad, light or serious, is written in a book.” “Fire cannot 
keep company with flax without kindling it.” “ In this world a man 
follows his own will; in the next comes the judgment.” “ With the 
same measure with which a man measures lo others it will be meas- 
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ured to him again." “Patience, and silence in strife, are the sign 
of a noble mind.” “He who makes the pleasures of this world his 
portion, loses those of the world to come; but he who seeks those of 
heaven, receives, also, those of earth.” “He who humbles himself 
will be exalted by God; but he who exalts himself, him will God 
humble.’*' “Whatever God does is right.” “Speech is silver; 
silence is worth twice as much." “Sin hardens the heart of man.” 
“It is a shame for a plant to speak ill of him who planted it." 
“Two bits of drv wood set a moist one on fire.” All these are Jew- 
ish sayings, which Jesus may well have heard in Ilis childhood. 

Nazareth would, no doubt, have its finer spirits who, from time to 
time, shed the.light of their higher nature over family gatherings, 
And none of this could be lost on such a child as Jesus. On so mo 
glorious night, when the moon was walking in brightness, a mind 
tike this may have told the children round him some such fine He¬ 
brew apologue as follows:— 

“The Eternal sent forth His creating voice, saying, ‘Let two 
lights shine in the firmament, as kings of the earth, and dividers of 
the revolving year.’ 

“ lie spake, and U was done. The sun rose as the first Light. As 
a bridegroom comes forth in the morning from his chamber; as a 
hero rejoices on his triumphal march, so rose he, clothed in the 
splendour of God. A crown of all hues encircled his head; the earth 
rejoiced, the plants sent up their odours to him, and the flowers put 
on their best array. 

“The other Light looked on with envy, as it saw that it could not 
outvie the Glorious One in splendour. ‘What need is there,’ it 
asked, murmuring to itself, ‘of two kings on one throne? Why was 
I the second instead of the first?’ 

“Forthwith its brightness faded, chased away by its inward cha¬ 
grin. It flew from it high through the air, and became the Host of 
Stars. 

“ The Moon stood pale as the dead, ashamed before all the heav¬ 
enly ones, and wept—‘ Have pity on me. Father of all creatures, 
have pity.’ 

“Then the angel of God stood before the Sad One, and told her 
the decree of the Highest. ‘Because thou has envied the light of 
the Sun, unhappy one, henceforth thou wilt only shine by his light, 
and when yonder earth comes between thee and him thou wilt stand 
darkened, in part, or entirely, as now. 

“ ‘ Yet, Child of Error, weep not. The Merciful One has for¬ 
given thy sin, and turned it to good for thee. “Go,” said He, 
“speak comfortably to the SorrowTul One; she will be, at least, a 
queen, in her brightness. The tears of her sorrow will be a balm to 
quicken all living things, and renew the strength which the beams of 
the Sun have made faint.” * 

"The Moon went away comforted, and, lo, there streamed round 
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her that brightness in which she still shines: she set forth on that 
pe rt, eefii) path in which she still moves, as Queen of the Night and 
leader of the stars. Lamenting her sin, and pitying the tears of men, 
she seeks whom she can revive, and looks for any one she can cheer.” 

" k.-- _ 

Such, no doubt, would be some of the characteristics of Nazareth 
life. Every one would know every one; industry and idleness; 
worth and vice; pleasure and sadness; would be around the growing 
Child. The oxen ploughing the little valley below the town and the 
great plain outside, would often arrest his eyes; the asses and mules, 
and camels laden with goods or produce, would pass then, as now, 
up the mouutain track to the narrow Nazareth streets: the different 
trades of the village would be busy, as they are still. The wise and 
the simple: the clown and the scholar: the poor and the rich: the 
soiled workman and the proud squire: helpless infancy, and as help¬ 
less age; the school, the play-ground, the market, the court, the 
synagogue, and the cemetery, would each in turn be prominent for 
the time. But it would be under Joseph’s roof, as in a silken nest, 
with the counsels of Joseph, and the gentle and lofty devoutness of 
Mary, that the young soul, destined one day to be so great, would 
learn its richest lessons of childhood. 


At a very early age, Jesus would be taken to the synagogue with 
Joseph and Mary, and the other children of the Nazareth family cir¬ 
cle, for even then that institution had become the banner of Jewish 


nationality, the centre of national life, and the a?gis of the Jewish 
faith, whose services no Israelite wouk'l think of neglecting. 

The importance of the Synagogue dates not later than tlie age of 
the Maccabees. It rose from the institution, by Ezra, of periodical 
read mgs of the Law in pul die. Its earliest history is not known, for 
we can hardly trust the Rabbinical traditions, that there were hun¬ 


dreds in Jerusalem under the second Temple. But the germ of the 
Synagogue doubtless existed in Babylon. The exiles could no longer 
oiler their sacrifices, for this could be done only in the Temple at 


Jerusalem. Hence they naturally betook themselves to prayer, and 
lifted their hands, in their loneliness, to God, at the times when their 


sacrifices were wont to be consumed. Instead .of these they pre¬ 
sented their prayers, and prophets like Ezekiel, on the Sabbath, 

; poke to them of their duty. It would seem as if the Law itself had 
been well-nigh unknown during the exile, from the fact of Ezra 
summoning the people to hear it, as something which they had trans¬ 
gressed, from ignorance of its requirements. To him, apparently, 
belongs tlie signal honour of establishing the custom of constant pub- -■ 
lie reading of the sacred books before the congregations of the peo¬ 
ple, and of taking care that, as Hebrew was no longer understood, 
interpreters should be provided, to translate the Scripture lessons, at 
the public services, into the spoken dialect, Established, first, in 
Jerusalem, synagogues soon spread over the land, aud even beyond 
it, wherever Jews had settled. They gradually became the great 
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characteristic of the nation, for, though the services of the Temple 
'were yet cherished, the Synagogue, hy its local convenience, its 
supreme influence in fixing Jewish religious opinion, and its natural 
importance as the centre of each community, and the basis of their 
social life, earned with it the seeds of the destruction of the strictly 
local Temple service. The priest, henceforth, was of less import¬ 
ance than the lay Rabbi, for while the one touched life at only a few 
points, the other directed its every movement. In Christ’s day there 
were synagogues everywhere. In Jerusalem, alone, there gradually 
rose, according to the Talmud, no fewer than 480. Tiberias had 
thirteen, Damascus ten, and other cities and towns in proportion to 
tlicir population. But the Mother Synagogue in the Temple still re¬ 
mained, as it were, the model after which all other synagogues were 
organized. 

Wherever ten Jew's were settled, it w'as incumbent on them to 
form themselves into a congregation, and have synagogue service. 
Open structures on the banks of rivers, or on the sea-shore were 
preferred, w'here the Jewish population was small, from their con¬ 
venience for the necessary purifications; but, wherever it was possi¬ 
ble, a synagogue was erected by the free contributions of the people. 
Sometimes, indeed, a rich man built one at his own expense. The 
ruins of those in Galilee, Christ's own country, enable us to learn 
many particulars respecting this locality at least, In selecting sites, 
the builders by no means always ohosc prominent positions. If, in 
some cases, the Rabbinical tequirements were observed that the 
synagogue should be raised on the highest part of the town, and its 
entrance be on the western side, they were, seemingly, more fre¬ 
quently neglected. The ruins of the old synagogues in the district 
on the Sea of Galilee, and north of it, are sometimes in the lower 
part cf flic towm, and at others have had a site excavated for them in 
the rocky side of a hill. Then* entrances arc almost always at Ike 
southern end, an arrangement hardly to have been expected, as it 
required every Jew, on entering, to turn his back to Jerusalem. 

The building was ahvays rectangular, with its longest dimension 
in a nearly south and north direction, and its interior divided into 
live aisles, by four rows of columns, unless it was very small, when 
two rows of columns w r cre used, making only three aisles. The 
walls were well and solidly built of native limestone: the stones 
“ chiselled” into each other, without mortar, and, while finely dressed 
outside, left rough on the inner side, for plastering. The entrances 
were three in number; one large doorway, opening into the central 
aisle, and a smaller one on each side, though sometimes, in small 
synagogues, there was only one entrance. Folding doors, with, 
socket hinges, closed by bars on the inside, gave them security. 
Over the doors was more ornament that wc might have expected— 
sculptures of the golden candlestick—or of the pot of manna—or of 
the paschal lamb—or the vine. The floors were paved with slabs of 
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white limestone, and the arrangement of the columns was the same 
in all. The spaces between these were very small, though the 
columns themselves were sometimes elaborately finished with Co¬ 
rinthian and Ionic capitals. Blocks of stone laid from column to 
column received the wooden rafters, which were bedded deeply in 
these supports for strength, and were very broad as well as thick, to 
bear up a flat roof, covered heavily with earth, which was the fash¬ 
ion in private houses also, as it still is in nearly all Arab dwellin gs, 
as best adapted for keeping out the intense heat of the sun. Tht 
ruins are too imperfect to show the arrangement of the windows. 

The synagogues were opcu every day for three services, but as those 
of the afteruoon and evening were always joined, there were, in reality, 
only two. It was the duty of every godly Jew to go to each service, 
for so sacred was daily attendance, that the Rabbis taught that “he 
who practised it saved Israel from the heathen .’ 1 The two market 
days, Monday and Thursday, when the country people came into 
town, and when the courts were held, and the Sabbaths, were the 
special times of public worship. Feast days, and fasts, were also 
marked by similar sacrcdncss. 

The interior of the synagogues was arranged, as far as possible, after 
the model of the Tabernacle or the Temple. Before the doors of 
some, a sunken space for a porch formed a counterpart to the fore¬ 
court of the sanctuary. The space immediately inside was for the 
congregation. A little beyond the middle, a raised and enclosed plat¬ 
form, in the centre of the floor, in some measure corresponded to the 
altar. Here the official stood to conduct the services, by reading from 
the sacred books and chanting the prayers. In the wall at the farther 
end was a recess, before which hung a veil; the recess the equivalent 
of the Holy of Holies; the veil, of the one before that mysterious 
chamber in the Temple. In this shrine were kept the Sacred Rolls, 
wrapped in several covers of linen and silk; the outer one adorned, 
as means allowed, with gold and silver. The Rabbis required that 
this shrine should look towards Jerusalem, but this was not generally 
provided for in the Galilean synagogues of Christ’s day. Before the 
shrine hung an ever-burning lamp—the representative of the “eternal 
fire” in the holy place in the Temple. Beside it stood a large eight- 
branched lamp, like the ‘‘golden candlestick” of the Temple, which 
we now see sculptured on the Arch of Titus. It was adorued with 
iuseriptions, and was kept for the illumination made at the Feast of 
the Dedication, each December, when the joy of the nation at the re¬ 
kindling of the lamps in the Temple, after the triumph of Judas Mae- 
cabteus, was celebrated for eight days together. Other lamps hung 
up and down the synagogue to illuminate it during the Sabbath even¬ 
ing service, whether needed or not, in honour of the day, as was done 
also in private houses. Rabbis and the elders of the Synagogue sat 
on raised cushions next the shrine, facing the people, in the “chief 
poatfi.” The men of the congregation filled the open floor next th 63 C, 
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and in mall synagogues, the women, separated by a lattice, sat with 
their backs to the men. AY here space allowed, however, a lint gallery 
was built for them, but, in any ease, they were not visible to the oilier 
sex. Trumpets for proclaiming the new moon, and for publishing 
sentences of excommunication, formed part of the furniture, but were 
kept in the bouse of the Ilazan. In the porch was a tablet with 
prayers for the reigning prince, and another with the names of any 
who had been excommunicated, while below them were boxes to re¬ 
ceive the alms of the congregation, as they entered, for the poor. 

The greatest reverence was paid by every Jew to his synagogue. It 
could not he built near a public bath, or a wash-house, or a tannery, 
and if it were taken down no one would on any account cross the 
ground on which it had stood. 

The chief authorities of the Synagogue were a council of elders, of 
whom one acted as head, though only the first among equals. They 
pronounced excommunications, delivered sentences on oiTenders of 
various kinds, managed the charities of the congregation, and attended 
to the wants of strangers. They were a local counterpart of the 
“elders of the people/' who, through the whole history of Israel, 
formed a kind of national senate, and of those humbler “elders” who 
constituted the ruling body over towns and districts, as they formerly 
had also done over the different tribes. It marks the simple and 
healthy basis of society in Israel, that the one idea of the family and 
household, ruled by its head, thus lay at its root, as is indeed implied 
in the very name—House of Israel—by which the nation, as a whole, 
was kuown. The head ruler or elder of the Synagogue was formally 
consecrated by the laying on of hands. 

The inferior offices were held by various officials. The Hazan, or 
“minister,” had the charge of the building, of cleaning the lamps, 
opening and closing the doors, and doing any other necessary servile 
work, like a modern sexton, besides acting as messenger to the rulers. 
But he, also, in many cases, led the prayers and chants. It was his 
part to hand the roll of the Law to the Reader for the time, pointing 
out the proper lesson of the day. The Reader, as representative of 
the congregation, had to blow the trumpet at the new moon, and to 
strew ashes on his head on fast days. The alms of the congregation 
were col lee ted aud distributed by special officers, of whom two were 
required to act together in the receiving: three in the distribution. 
There seems to have been no functionary for rending the prayers, 
which was done in the name of the congregation, and by its authority, 
by any one empowered for the time. Any member of the congrega¬ 
tion, unless he were a minor, was qualified to do so. As a rule, how¬ 
ever, it is likely that the Ilazan generally led the chanting, and read, 
the ordinary lessons. A curiousfeaturc in the organization was, that 
in each synagogue, ten men, known as Batlaniin, were paid to attend 
every service from its opening to its close, that there might never be 
fewer present than the Rabbis required to constitute a lawful service. 
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There seem3 to have been only one synagojnie in Nazareth, so that, 
fiM all the Jews in the town doubtless attended it, a large proportion of 
the population must have been other than Israelites, or the town itself 
jr mst have been small, to judge from the size of other synagogues of 
i lalilce, whose ruins have been discovered. The congregation would, 
n many respects, be very di Her cut from Western notions. The men 
tame in the long, flowing, and, to us, feminine-looking dress of the 
East; their heads covered with turbans of various colours—some 
simple, others costly—or with the plain kefliyeh, a kerchief of cotton, 
linen, or silk, of various colours, folded so that three of the corners 
hung over the back and shoulders, leaving the face exposed, and 
loosely held round the head by a cord—as is still the Arab custom; 
their clothing, only a long white or striped tunic, of linen or cotton, 
with sleeves, next the body—bound at the loins by a sash or girdle,— 
and a loose abba or cloak thrown over it ; their bare feet shod with 
sandals. Over the abba some would wear a wide scarf of white wool, 
thin and light; with bars of red, purple, and blue; but with many, 
this scarf, enlarged to an abba, would be flic only outer garment. A 
few rich men might, perhaps, wear one of silk, adorned with silver 
or gold. This was the Tallith, an indispensable part of the clothing 
of a Jew. From its four corners hung four tassels of eight threads 
a-piece, of hyacinth-blue, of wool alone, woven and made up with 
superstitious care, as a half religious art, by a "Jew only. These were 
the Zizith, or fringes, w T oru in fulfilment of an express commandment 
of Moses, that the sight of them might make the wearer “remember 
all the commandments of the Lord, and do them.” So sacred, indeed, 
were they, that a smaller Tallith, as well, duly provided with them, 
was worn underneath the clothing by every Jew, from his earliest 
years, and he had been taught, even in childhood, never to put it on 
without repeating the prayer—“Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hast .sanctified us with Thy commaud- 
men is, and given us the commandment of the fringes.” The outer 
Tallith, indeed, was only 'worn because the fringes of this one were 
covered up, and could not be kissed, as the Rabbis required, from 
time to time, during one of the synagogue prayers. The right use of 
the lessons of the fringes a Jew believed equivalent to keeping the whole 
Law, for the Rabbis told him that, as the letters of the name Zizith, 


used as figures, made up the number GOO, they and the five knots and 
jtight threads, arc equal to the whole Cl3 precepts of the Law. 

The Jewisn mothers and daughters of Kazarcih, as they mad” their 
way to the synagogue, were not less Oriental and strange.' They were 
always veiled in white at public worship, ami not (infrequently at 
other times. Tlicir flowing mantles showed as great variety of colour 
as female dress docs now, but they were much the same iu shape as 
they had been for centuries. Like many of the men, they wore tur¬ 
bans, but they showed a contrast to the other sex in their ornaments. 
On week days they wore nose rings, but they were not allowed to 


w 
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Wear these on the Sabbath, though they indulged in earrings, and 
metal armlets, and necklaces and leg rings, which tinkled as their 
wearers walked. Their feet, like those of the men, were shod with 
sandals. The males of a family might go to the synagogue any way 
they chose, but the women went only by back streets, to avoid the 
gaze of men. All, alike, were required to greet no one, and to make 
no reverence, whoever passed, nor to loiter by the way, lest it should 
distract their minds from thinking upon God. At the threshold all 
laid aside their sandals, for it was unbecoming to enter even one’s own 
house with shod feet, far less the house of God; but, for the same 


reason, all kept their heads covered during llic whole service. Every 
man, on entering, prepared to put on bis Tephillin or phylacteries. 


which must be worn every day during morning prayer. They con¬ 
sisted of two small parchment boxes, about an inch square, one divided 
into four parch men L compartments, the other left undivided. On tire 
two sides was stamped the letter -jj, as part of the word Shaddai—one 
of the names of the Almighty. Four slips of parchment, each about 
an inch wide and eight inches long, inscribed with the verses—Deut. 
vi. 4—9; Deut. ix. iil—21; Exod. xiii. 2—10; and Exod. xiii. 11—16, 


were placed in the different compartments of the one, a parchment 
lid enclosing the whole, with long leather thongs attached, to bind it 
on the forehead. The second box was exactly the same, except that 
its interior was not divided, and the verses of Scripture enclosed were 
written, in four columns, on one piece of parchment. 

Tliq former of these phyl iietcrie.s, or amulets, was bound on the 
forehead exactly between the eyes, before morning prayer began; the 
other on the left arm, opposite the heart, its thongs* being wound 
seven times round the arm and thrice round the middle finger. Their 
wearer was now ready to take part in the services. As in the case of 
the Tallitli, the Tephillin were put on with words of prayer in the 
prevailing language of the country. 

The worship of the synagogue was limited to prayer and reading 
the Law and the Prophets, for though a Rabbi or other person, if 
present, might be asked to speak, this ivas an addition to the pre¬ 
scribed forms. The service began with silent prayer by' all present, 
the congregation standing during this as during all the prayers. Then 
the Reader, wearing his Tallitb, having entered the raised enclosure 
in the middle of the synagogue, recited a prayer of adoration from 
the desk—“Blessed be Thou by whose word the world was created; 
blessed be Thou for ever! Blessed be Thou who hast made all out.of 


nothing; blessed be He who orders and confirms; blessed be He who 
has pity on the earth; blessed be He who has pity on Ilis creatures; 
blessed be lie who richly rewards His saints; blessed be lie who lives 
for ever, and is for ever the same; blessed be lie, the Saviour and 
Redeemer! Blessed be Thy name! Blessed be Thou, O Eternal! 
Our God! King of the Universe! All-Merciful God and Father! Thy 
people utter Thy praise with their lips: Thy godly servants proclaim 
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Thy priory anti honour. IV c 'would praise Thee, Eternal Lord God, 
■with ihe psalms of Thy servant David; we would laud and magnify 
Thee with songs of thanksgiving and praise. M r e do homage to Tlr 
name, our King, our God, the only One, lie who liveth for ever, 
Lord, whose name is glorious for ever aud ever! Blessed be Thou, O 
Eternal! Lord, blessed be Thou in sougs of praise!" To this, as to 
all prayers, the congregation answered. Amen. 

Headings from different parts of the Scripture then followed, in part 
a collection of separate verses, in part connected extracts, ending with 
the last six Psalms, this introductory portion of the service closing 
with another short but exalted prayer. A few verses more from 
Scripture followed, and then came the Song of Moses at the Passage 
of the Red Sea, and another short prayer. 

Presently the Reader summoned the congregation to join in a short 
responsive utterance of praise known as The lvadish. “ Praise the 
Lord,” said he, “who is worthy to he praised,” and to this the 
people, bowing, responded, “Praised be the Lord, who is ever and 
eternally worthy of praise!” and so, through several antiphonies. 

It was obligatory on every Jew to repeat certain verses twice every 
day, morning and evening. These were now read. They were 
known by the name of S’chmn, or “Hear,” from their beginning 
with the words, “ Hear, O Israel, the Eternal, our God, is one Eterunl 
God,” Two prayers preceded them, the one, heard with joy aud yet 
with trembling, exalting God for His Majesty in the heavens, amidst 
he armies of the angels. It was believed to be listened to by all 
i eaven. God Himself and the angels responding, at its close—“ Happy 
l ic people in such a case; happy, the people whose God is Jehovah!” 
The other thanked God for His love to Israel, and asked enlighten¬ 
ment in His holy law. Another short prayer was now read, thank¬ 
ing Him few the mighty works lie had done for their fathers, espe¬ 
cially in delivering them from Egj'pt, and closing with supplication 
for delivery as a nation from their evil state. The closing words 
chanted by the Reader were striking—“Rock of Israel! up! to the 
help of Israel: save, for Thy promise sake, Judah aud Israel! Save 
us. Eternal God, Eternal God of Hosts! whose name is the Holy One 
of Israel. Blessed he Thou, O Eternal, who of old didst redeem 
Israel!” 


During all these prayers the congregation stood, with their faces 
towards the shrine of the Law. Only the Reader spoke: the con 
gremation simply responded “Amen,” except at the Kadish. 

Is aw commenced the second part of the service—the repeating of 
the “prayers known as the eighteen Benedictions,” or simply as 
“The Braver.” It was originally drawn up by the men of the Groat 
Synagogue, but finally arranged in its present form, with one or two 
nd btional prayers, about the year 100 after CliTfet. The whole were 
tpoken by the entire congregation softly, and then aloud by the 
Leader, and this was repeated at the evening service, it being required 
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of every Israelite that he shotild repeat them all, for himself, three 
times every flay, just as he was required to repeat the S’chma twice 
daily. During this series of prayers the whole congregation stood, 
immovable, with their faces towards the shrine, and their feet close 
together, in an attitude of fixed devotion. At the beginning and 
close of the first and sixteenth Benedictions all bent the knee, and 
bowed their heads Lo the earth. As in the case of the S’chma, these 
prayers were read without the change or addition of a word. After 
the congregation had recited them the Reader, still standing in the 
raised enclosure, took three steps backwards, then three forwards: 
stood quite still, and commenced, "Lord, open Thou our lips, that 
our mouth may show forth Thy praise!” " 1 will call upon the name 
of the Lord; ascribe ye greatness unto our God!” The first three 
prayers of the eighteen contained ascriptions of praise, the last three 
thanksgivings, and the twelve between, supplications for the nation 
and for individuals. As the Reader closed, he recited the words— 
"We, here below, would hallow Thy name, as it is hallowed in 
heaven, as is written in the prophets—‘One cried to another, and 

said-” The congregation then responded, "Holy, holy, holy 

is the Lord of Hosts: the whole earth is full of His glory!” Then 
the Reader began again: " They who stand before Him say, ‘Blessed;'” 
and the congregation answered, "Blessed be the gloiy of the Lord 
from IJis place.” The Reader, once more, began: “In Thy holy 
Scripture it is written:” and the congregation answered. "The Lord 
shall reign for ever, even Thy God, O Zion, unto all generations. 
Hallelujah!” 

On Mondays and Thursdays, and on Sabbaths, the Law was now 
read. For the Sabbaths, the five Books of Moses were divided into 
fifty sections, of seven lessons each, and a complete section was 
repeated each Sabbath, so that the Law was read through in a year. 
At the end of each lesson, and at its beginning, a collect was read, 
and between each, the Expositor—a member of the congregation who 
had been invited for the purpose, and who stood in the desk beside 
the Reader while the lesson was being read—delivered a short address 
from it. A priest, if present, had the first invitation, then a Levite, 
and any one who seemed to know the Law came after. The roll of 
the Prophets was handed lo him by the Reader after the dosing 
collect of the lesson. At each service there was thus a series of short 
comments. One Expositor gave a general address on the Law 
embodied in the lesson: another an exhortation bast'd on it, and a 
third expounded llic allegorical mysteries it shadowed forth. Each 
was, however, expected to llluslrate the three cardinal points of 
Jewish piety—the love of God, of virtue, and of one’s neighbour, 
this last duty being additionally enforced by a collection in the boxes 
at the door " for the land of Israel.” 

Very few relics of these synagogue addresses survive, but we are 
able even from these, as preserved in the Talmud, to realize their 
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general characteristics. Short, and in great measure made up of 
proverbs, natural imagery, and parables, they were very different 
from our sermons. One example will suffice. An ancient address 
from the same, chapter of Isaiah from which Jesus took His text 
in the synagogue of Nazareth, runs thus—the special words com¬ 
mented on being, “He Lath clothed me with the garments of sal¬ 
vation:’*— 

“ There are seven garments,” says the speaker, “which the Holy 
One, blessed be His name, has put on since the world began, or will 
put on before the hour when He will visit with Ilis wrath the godless 
Edom.” AVhen lie created the world He clothed Himself in honour 
and glory, for it says: ‘Thou art clothed with honour and glory. 1 
AVhcn He showed Himself at the Red Sea He clothed Himself in 


majesty, for it says: ‘The Lord reigneth, lie is clothed with majesty.’ 
"When He gave the Law He clothed Himself with might, for it 
$:iys: ‘Jehovah is clothed with might, wherewith He hath girded 
Himself.' As often as lie forgave Israel its sins He clothed Him¬ 
self in white, for it says: ‘His garment was, white as snow.’ 
"When He punishes the nations of the world lie puts on the gar¬ 
ments of vengeance, for it says: ‘lie put on the garments of 
vengeance for clothing and was clad with zeal as a cloak.’ He will 
put on the sixth robe wheu the Messiah is revealed. Then will He 
clothe IIiinsclf in righteousness, for it says: ' For lie put on righteous¬ 
ness as a breastplate, and an helmet of salvation on Ilis head.’ lie 
will put on the seventh robe when He punishes Edom. Then will 
He clothe Ilimself in Adorn (red), for it says: ‘"Wherefore art Thou 
red in Thine apparel? ’ But the robes with which lie will clothe the 
Messiah will shine from one cud of the world to the other, for it says: 
‘ As a bridegroom who is crowned with Ids turban, like a priest.’ 


And the sons of Israel will rejoice in Ilis light, and will say, 
‘ Blessed be the hour when the Messiah was born, blessed the womb 


which bore Ilim, blessed the eyes that were counted worthy to see 
Him. For the opening of Ilis lips is blessing and peace, Ilis speech 
is rest to the soul, the thoughts cf Ilis heart confidence and joy, the 
speech of His lips pardon and forgiveness, Ilis pra 3 ’er like the sweet- 
sinclling savour of a sacrifice, His supplications holiness and purity.’ 
O how blessed is Israel for whom such a lot is reserved, for it says: 
‘ IIow great is Thv goodness which Thou hast laid up for them that 
fear Thee.'” 


On Mondays and Thursdays the first of the seven lessons for the 
next Sunday was read, but it was divided into three portions, before 
each of which one of the congregation was called up to the desk, 

A few prayers more from the Reader, and the service was ended, 
with a parting benediction delivered by a priest with uplifted hands, 
if one were present, if not, by the Reader. The prayers were repeated 
in the common dialect of Palestine as a rule, but in Greek towns, such 
ns Cresarca, they were also recited in Greek. The Hebrew or Chal- 
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dec of the Law or the Prophets was translated into the spoken 
language by an interpreter, who stood by the side of the Reader. 

Such was the morning service. In the afternoon the congregation 
met once more; heard a shorter service, and remained, frequently, 
listening to addresses, till lamplight in the evening. The “Amen” 
of the congregation, from time to time, was the only interruption 
sanctioned, but among Orientals it would have been hopeless to 
enforce silence. Ever and anon a hearer volunteered assistance if 
the speaker hesitated, or corrected a mistake if he supposed one 
made, and the whole congregation, at times, signified aloud their 
agreement, shouted a contradiction, or even ordered the speaker to 
be silent. 


When to the many pra 3 T crs of the sjmagoguc service we add those 
required in private fife, the “vain repetitions” against which Christ 
cautioned Ilis hearers on the Mount may be understood. Besides 
the five daily repetitions of the S’ehma and the Benedictions, every 
Jew gave thanks before and after every act of eating or drinking, 
before, and, often, after, each of the countless external rites and ex¬ 


ercises required of him; and there were, besides, special prayers 
for new moons, new ycars, feasts, half-feasts, and fasts, and 
man} r for special incidents of private or family life. Prayer, always 
prescribed in exact words, was in fact multiplied till it was in danger 
of becoming too often formal and mechanical—a mere outward act, 
of superstitious importance in itself, apart from the spirit in which it 
was offered. 


Such a circle of synagogue service, constantly repeated, we must 
conceive the child Jesus to have frequented from Ilis earliest years, 
day by day, and week by week. 

The influence of an institution in which the Law was read, 
throughout, every year, on the Sabbath, and, in part, twice? cacli 
week, with extra readings on special high clays; in which the Proph¬ 
ets and Psalms were constantly brought before the congregation, and 
in which multiplied prayers, always the same, impressed on the 
mind every emotion and thought of the national religion, in language 
often grand and solemn in the extreme—must have been groat. The 
synagogue was, in fact, the seed-bed of Judaism: its inspiring soul 
and its abiding nurture. It was in iL that Jesus was first drawn into 
love and sympathy, as a child, for His people, and that lie heard the 
rights, duLics, and prospects, of the suffering people of God, and 
drank in a deep knowledge of the Law and the Prophets, bj' which, 
as St. Luke tells us, “He kept on growing in wisdom,” The les- 
eons He learned in it can be traced through the whole Gospels. 
The addresses He heard were no doubt, for the most part, lifeless 
Rabbinical refinements, with a Pharisaic colouring, which His pure 
and sinless soul, filled with the love of His heavenly Father, instinc¬ 
tively prized at their true value. His words in after life often show 
that lie had been accustomed to see Pharisees and Scribes in the syn- 
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agogn*, who made the Mondays and Thursdays, on which service 
was held, their days of fasting; who paraded a show of long prayers 
oj of liberal alms; and eagerly pressed forward to the front scat;;, 
where they would be most in honour, and would he most likely to be 
called up to speak. As lie grew older lie would meet, in turn, in 
the syn goguc, every shade of the rcligiou of the day,—the strictness 
of the school of Shainmai, and the mildness of that of Ilillcl; Jewish 
bigotry, and Galikean freedom and tolerance; the latitudinarianism 
of the Sulrlucec, or the puritanical strictness of the Essene. The 
great doctrines of ceremonial purity, of the righteousness of works, 
of the kingdom of God, and of the coming "redemption of Israel, 
would sound in Ilis ears Sabbath by Sabbath, giving Ilim much to 
retain and still more to reject. In the synagogue lie came in contact 
with the religions life of flis race, in its manifold aspects. We sec, 
in Ills public life, how the crowds that gathered round Him, as the 
new Rabbi of Israel, entered into conversation with Ilim on the sub¬ 
jects of Ilis discourse, or commented on them afterwards, and He 
had, no doubt, done much the same with the teachers He heard iu 
Ilis earlier years. The Rabbis whom lie met in the synagogues, in 
the markets, or at meals, were accustomed to exchange question and 
answer with all, and must often have had to reply to Ilis searchiug 
questions, and deep insight into Scripture. Xor would the longing 
of the people at large, for the vengeance of God on the oppressors of 
the nation escape His notice. As a man iu all things like other men, 
except in Ilis sinlessncss—the synagogue with its services, and the 
free expression of thought, both in public mid private, which it 
favoured, must have beeuone of the chief agencies iu developing Ilis 
human nature. 


CIIAPER XIV. 

SOCIAL, INFLUENCES. 

Among the influefiocs amidst which the child Jesus grew up at 
Kazarelh, the Synagogue, with its constantly recurring services, was, 
no doubt, one of the most important. It was a characteristic of 
Jewish life, however, that its religion was interwoven with tho 
whole tissue of daily events, from the cradle to the grave. 

The Jewish ecclesiastical calendar, with its cycle of leasts, half' 
feasts and fasts, must have had a great ellcet in colouring the general 
mind, and perpetuating the system ami sentiments which they illus¬ 
trated. There were four different reckonings of the Hebrew year— 
that which commenced with the first day of Xisun, and was known 
as “ the year of kings and feasts;” a second, which dated from the 
first of I^Inl—that is, from the full moon of August—from which the 
year was calculated for the tithing ,of cattle; a third, from the first 
(lay of Tisri—that is, from thi new moon of September—from which 
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the years from the creation of the world were reckoned; and a fourth, 
from the first day of the eleventh month, Srhehct—from which the 
age of trees was counted, for the payment of tithes, and for noting 
the time when it became lawful to eat the fruit, 

The stir made to catch the first glimpse of the new moon would be 
a great event each month, even in a retired place like Nazareth. 
Jesus would hear, how, on the last day of each month, men were 
posted on all the heights round Jerusalem to watch for it; how 
they hastened, at the utmost speed, to the Temple, with the news, 
even if it were Sabbath, and how the sacred trumpet sounded to 
announce it, and special sacrifices were offered. The appearance of 
the new moon had in all ages been a great day in Israel, as it also 
was among the Greeks and Romans. ' The Rabbis affirmed that 
God Ilimself had spoken of it to Moses, and told him how to observe 
it. All over the land it was celebrated, monthly, by special religious 
solemnities, and by universal rejoicing; in some months more than in 
others; every one in Jerusalem, who could, repairing to the Temple, 
and all, elsewhere, making it a point to attend the synagogue on that 
day. In the fondly remembered times of the past, the day of the 
new moon had heen that on which, especially, the people flocked to 
the prophets to receive instruction, and on which their ancestors, at 
some periods, had heen wont to worship, from their roofs, the return¬ 
ing light, as that of the Queen cf Heaven. 

Many things would impress this event on the Nazareth children. 
They doubtless noticed how all the men of the village watched from 
their doors, each month, for the new light, and they had often heard 
their fathers, with covered head, repeat the prayer still used by every 
pious Jew at first seeing it—“ Blessed be Thou, Lord, our God! who, 
through Thy Word, didst create the heavens, and their whole host, 
I>y the breath of Thy mouth. lie appointed them a law and time 
that they should not go back from their places. Joyfully and gladly 
they fulfil the will of their Creator, whose working and whose works 
are truth. lie spoke to the moon, and commanded her that she 
should renew herself in glory and splendour, for those whom He has 
carried from their mother's "breast, for they, too, will be one day re¬ 
newed like her, and glorify their Creator after the honour of His 
kingdom. Blessed be Thou, 0 Lord, who renewest the moons. Nor 
would the simple household feast that followed be unnoticed, with 
its invited guests, nor the Sabbath rest of all from their daily work, 
for it must have been a welcome monthly holiday to the school chil¬ 
dren of Nazareth. 

The great festival of the Hebrew year—the Passover and the feasL 
of Unleavened Bread—began on the 15th day of Nisan, the first 
month, and lasted till the 22nd. It was one of the three yearly feasts 
which every Israelite, if he could, attended in Jerusalem Like cir¬ 
cumcision, wdiieh, indeed, w T as hardly thought so sacred, its duo 
observance tvas esteemed a vital necessity, on no account to be neg- 
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lected in any year. It was the annual sacrament of the whole Jew¬ 
ish race. The Passover lamb was the one offering which all pre¬ 
sented spontaneously. It not only commemorated a national deliv¬ 
erance—the “ passing over" of Israel by the destroying angel, but 
was believed to secure the same mercy for themselves hereafter. 
Every one regarded it as a debt he owed, and must by all means pay, 
if lie would be counted worthy of a part in the congregation of 
Israel. It was, in fact, a household sacrifice, which each family of¬ 
fered on its own behalf, that its transgressions through the year might 
be “passed over.’' Even till the later ages of Jewish history the 
father of each household himself killed the male lamb or goat required, 
and sprinkled the blood on the lintel and doorposts, as an expiation 
for the family as a whole, aud for any who might have joined them 
in keeping the feast. 

Pious Israelites were careful to accustom their children, from the 
earliest years, to the requirements of their religion, and hence often 
brought them with them to Jerusalem at the great feasts. Indeed, 
even the liberal school of Hillcl made it binding to do so as soon as a 
child was able, with the help of its father’s hand, to climb the flight 
of steps into the Temple courts. 

The Passover itself was eaten only by males, but the week of the 
feast was a time of universal rejoicing, so that husbands were wont to 
take their wives, as well as their sous, with them. 

Joseph and Mary went to Jerusalem, every year, to the Passover, 
and took Jesus with them, for the first time, when He was twelve 
years old. Like 11 is cousin John, lie had grown in mind and hotly, 
and showed a sweet religious spirit. The journey must have been 
the revelation of a new world to Ilim—a world, beyond the hills of 
Samaria, which had hitherto seemed the limit of the earth, as lie 
looked away to them from the hill top behind Nazareth. 

Only a Jew could realize the feelings such a visit must have raised 
even in a child. Jerusalem, to the Israelite, was more, if possible, 
than Mecca is to the Mahommedan, The whole “land of Israel,” was 


“holy," since it, only, could offer to God the first-fruits, or the first¬ 
born, or the “perpetual” shewbread. Its walled towns were still 


“holier.” 


No leper was allowed in them, and a corpse carried out to 


burial could not be brought into a town again. But Jerusalem, the 
sacred city, the seat of the Temple, had a sanctity all its own. By 
Rabbinical laws, which, however, were, doubtless, often neglected, 
even holy offerings, of the lower kinds, and second tithes, juight be 
eaten in it. The dead must be carried out before sunset of the day 
of death. No houses could be let for lodgings, and no sepulchres, 
except those of the house of David, and of Huldah, the proph¬ 
etess, had been tolerated. No impurity was suffered, lest creeping 
things should defile the holy city; nor could seaffolds be set up against 
the walls, for a similar fear of defilement. Smoke from household 


fixes was forbidden; poultry were unlawful, because they scratched 
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up the soil, and might defile passing offerings; no leper could enter 
the gates; gardens were prohibited, because the decaying leaves and 
the manure would make an offensive smell. Superstition had in¬ 
vented the most amazing fancies, as proofs of the passing holiness of 
the city in its whole extent, and these were, doubtless, universally and 
implicitly believed. It was maintained that no serpent or scorpion 
ever harmed any one in Jerusalem; that no fly was ever seen in the 
place for slaughtering the sacrifices; that no rain ever put out the fire 
of the altar, and that no wind ever blew aside the pillar of smoke over 
the altar. But the hospitality of the holy city was less open to ques¬ 
tion; for it was a common boast that no one had ever failed to find 
friendly entertainment, or a hearth on which to roast his passover. 
However churlish to all besides, the hospitality of the citizens to their 
own nation was unbounded. 

But if the city were holy, it was mainly so because of the far greater 
holiness of the sanctuary wilhiu its bounds. The Temple mountain 
held the fourth place in local holiness. The ceremonially uuelean 
could not enter it. The space betweeu the court of the heathen and 
the inner courts—the Zwinger, or Chel—rankl'd next; none but 
Israelites could enter it, and not even they, if defiled by a dead body. 
The women’s court came next. No unclean person, even after bath¬ 
ing, could cuter it till sunset. The Forecourt of the Israelites was still 
holier. No one could go into it who needed expiation to he made for 
him. Even the clean must bathe before eutcring, and any unclean 
person intruding, through oversight, must atone for his error by a 
trespass-offering. The Forecourt of the Priests was yet more sacred. 
None but the priests or Levitcs could cross its threshold, except on 
special occasions, specified by the Law. * The space between the altar 
and the Temple had a still greater sanctity, for, into it, no priest with 
any bodily defect, or with his hair Lu disorder, or with a tom robe, or 
who had tasted wine, could enter. The Temple itself stood apart, in 
the tenth and highest degree of sanctity. Ik-fore entering it, every 
priest had to wash both hands and feet. In this revered centre, how¬ 
ever, there was one spot more awful than all the rest—the Holy of 
IIol ics, which the high priest alone could enter, and he only once a 
year, on the great Uay of Atonement, in the performance of the rites 
of the day, which required his entering it four times. 

Such a country and city could not fail to be the objects of abiding 
and passionate sentiment. Affection for their native land led to the 
unique historical phenomenon of the return of the exiles from Baby¬ 
lon. Many psalms of the period still-record how the captives wept 
by the rivers of Babylon when they remembered Zion, and hung their 
harps on the willows of their banks; and the same intense longing for 
Palestine is illustrated even yet, by the fond fancy of the TaTgum 
that the bodies of the righteous Jews who die in foreign lands, make 
their way, under ground, to the Mount of Olives, to share in the res¬ 
urrection of the just, of which it is to t>e the scene. The wailing of 
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the Jews of Jerusalem over their ruined Temple, as they lean against 
the few stones of it which yet remain, shows the same feeling, and it 
is shared by all the race so strongly, that some earth from the land of 
their fathers is sprinkled on the grave of every Jew that dies away 
from it, to make him rest in peace. 


Love of theii mother-land, however, was not especially that which 
jinked the Jews of all countries in Christ’s day into a great brother¬ 
hood, and attracted them continually to Jerusalem, for they were 
voluntarily settled, far and wide, in foreign lands. Nor was it their 
,'onging for freedom and independence, for they were contented sub¬ 
jects of all forms of government. Their eyes were everywhere turned 
to the Temple, and they" found in It the centre of their national unity. 
Their heavenly and earthly fatherland seemed to meet in its sacred en¬ 


closure. From all the earth, wherever a Jew lived, rose the same cry as 
that of the exiles at the sources of- the Jordan. “As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, 0 God. My soul 
ihirsteth for God, for the living God: when shall I coine and appear 
before God? I pour out my soul in me when [ remember these tilings— 
how I wentwith the pilgrim bands, and marched up witli them to the 


house of God, with the voice of joy and praise; with Llie festive crowd!” 
To the Jews of every land it was the crown and glory of their religious 
system. In their scattered synagogues and houses of prayer they 
looked towards it at every service. Their gifts and offerings flowed 
to it iu a golden stream, partly to satisfy the requirements of the 
Law, but even more to gratify their religious devotion. Every Jew 
over twenty throughout tiic world gave his didrachma yearly—in 
payment of the first-fruits required by the Law—to maintain the 
Teiuple and its sacrifices. Constant voluntary gifts, besides, often of 
great value, streamed iuto the holy treasury. Tithes, also, were 
claimed by the Rabbis from all Jews abroad as well as at home, and 
were doubtless given by the devout. “In almost every town,” says 
Philo, “there is a chest for the sacred money, and iuto this the dues 
are put. At fixed times it is entrusted to the foremost men to carry 
it to Jerusalem. The noblest are chosen from every town to take up 
the Hope of all Jews, untouched, for on this payment of legal dues 
rests the hope of the devout.” Egypt, though it'had a Temple of its 
own at Leon Lop ol is, sent this yearly tribute regularly; it came con¬ 
stantly from Rome and all the'West; from Lesser Asia and all Syria. 
But it flowed iu the richest stream from Babylonia and the countries 
beyond the Euphrates, from which it was brought up under the pro¬ 
motion of thousands, who volunteered to escort it to Jerusalem, and 
protect it from plunder by the Parthians on the way. 

Thus .Jerusalem and the Temple were the grand religious centre of 
all Israel, to the remotest limits of its wanderings. The Sanctuary 
lived in every heart. To maintain it inviolate was the one common 
anxiety. Foreign rulers might hold sway over Palestine, and even 
over Jerusalem, and so long os the Tempje was left untouched, sub- 
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mission was paid them, as the will of fate. If, however, the haughti¬ 
ness or greed of the enemy violated, or even only threatened, the 
Sanctuary, there ran through the whole Jewish world a feeling of in¬ 
dignation that roused them at once, and at the cry that the Temple 
was in danger, weapons were grasped and solemn prayers rose, and 
one deep resolve pervaded all—to shed the last drop of their blood. 
on the battle-field or at the Altar, for Jerusalem and the Sanctuary. 

It must have been a wonderful sight to the child Jesus to visit the 
Holy City at the season of the Passover, The multitudes who 
flocked to the feast from all countries were countless, “ Many thou¬ 
sands,” says Philo, “from many thousand towns and cities, make a 
pilgrimage to the Temple at every feast; some by land, others bj- sea, 
from the cast and the west, the north and the south. Even at Peutc- 
cost, which attracted a much smaller number, vast crowds of Jews 
and proselytes were present from every part of the Roman empire, 
which was nearly equivalent to the then known world. Josephus 
reckoned the numbers attending a single Passover at 2,700,000, in¬ 
clusive of the population of the city. Every house in the narrow 
limits of Jerusalem was crowded wiili pilgrims, and the whole land¬ 
scape rouud covered with the tents or booths, of mat, and wicker¬ 
work, and interwoven leaves, extemporized to serve as shelter—like 


the similar structures of the Easter pilgrims still—for those who 
could not be accommodated in any house. The routes by which they 
travelled to the Holy City from all lauds must have been like those 
to Mecca, at certain seasons, even now: countless vessels laden with 


living freights of pilgrims: all the main lines of road thronged with 
huge caravans: every port of the Mediterranean, and every city and 
town on the highways leading to the great centre, thronged as with 
the passage of armies. The vast “dispersion”—Jewish by birth, 
sentiment, or adoption—converged more and more densely on the one 
point,—Jerusalem. Parthians, Modes, Elamites, and Mesopotamians, 
in the costume of the far East, with their long trains of camels and 
mules; crowds from every proviuce of Lesser Asia—Cappadocia, 
Fontus, Phrygia, and Pamphylia, each band with the distinctive 
characteristics of its own district; swarthy multitudes, in long cara¬ 
vans, or afoot,—after a sea voyage to Joppa or Caesarea—from Egj r pt r 
the headquarters of the foreign Jews, and from Libya and Cyrene; 
pilgrims even from imperial Rome; men from the slopes of Cretan 
Ida, and from the far-off cities and towns of sandy Arabia, met under 
the shadow of the Temple. Tire whole world, in a sense, was gathered 
to one spot, and this, itself, to a mind such as that of the boy Jesus, 
must have been rich in the most varied influence and knowledge. 

The appearance of the city would make an impression never to be 
forgotten. If there were no gardens in Jerusalem, there was a girdle 
of them reaching, from its very walls, down the valleys, and up the 
opposite hill-sides; one of them so famous that the figs from it wero 
Bold for three or four assarii each. The gardeu walls and dilchc* 
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netted over all the approaches to the city, on each side. On the hills 
around rose the mansions of the rich citizens, aud at the bend where 
the valleys of ICidron and Hinnom met, beside the Pool of Siloam, 
the eye regaled itself with the wide and rich verdure of the royal 
gardens. 

As Joseph, and Mary with her Son, came in sight of the city from 
the north, they would be on ground as high as Mount Zion: and 
rising, to the northwest of the city, even a few feet higher, while, on 
the west, Zion rose, on an average, about 100 feet above the hills 
across the valley of Hinnom; and, on the east, the Mount of Olives 
overtopped the highest part of the city by 100 feet, and the Temple 
hill by no less than 300. Except on' the north, however, the high 
ground was divided from Jerusalem by deep valleys, which could be 
reached from within the city only by steep streets aud roads. The 
pilgrims encamped in the valleys of Kidron or Ilinnom saw the 
buildings and towers of Mount Zion more than 500 feel above them; 
and those whose tents were pUchcd not far from Lhc same place, at 
Joab’s Well, were nearly GOO feet below the houses of the upper city. 
The court of the Priests looked over to the Pool of Siloam, 370 feet 
below; and from Mouut Zion it needed a descent of 2G4 feet to reach 
the Garden of Gcthsemane, in the Valley of the Kidron. 

Jerusalem was thus, pre-eminently, a mountain city, surrounded on 
all sides by hills, and with hills, famous aud sacred beyond all others, 
as its own site. The road from Xazareth entered the new lower 
town, by the Damascus gate, and passed through the most stirring 
business street—in the bottom of the Valley of the Cheescinakers, or 
the Tyropceon: a deep and narrow hollow between Mounts Zion and 
Moriah, then crowded with the narrow lanes which serve for streets 
in Eastern cities. In the new town, under the shadow of the two 
hills, were the shops of the braziers; the clothes’ bazaar, and the 
square where the authorities received announcements of the new moon, 
and gave the public feasts that followed, monthly. In the Tyropocon, 
the streets ran, in terraces, up the steep sides of the hill, side lanes 
climbing here and there, to the top, past the bazaar of the butchers, 
and that of the wool-dealers, to the upper street, where Ismael Hen 
Camithi, the high priest at the lime, having gone out on the great 
Day of Atonement, to speak with a heathen, a lleck of spittle fell on 
his clothes, from the lips of the uncircumciscd, and defiled him, so 
that he could not perform ihe services of the day, and had to get his 
brother to take his place. 

Ou the west of the Tyropceon, on the top of Mount Zion, tosc the 
old, or upper city, known also as the City of David. In it were the 
shops of the goldsmiths, and the houses of the priests who lived in 
Jerusalem. The Wall of David ran along its north side, opening 
through llic gate Gennath, to Akrn, or the lower town. High above 
this wall, which was over fifty i'ect in height, rose the three famous 
castles—Hippikus, Lhasa el us, and Mariamne—built by Herod the 
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Great, and then fresh from the builder’s hands. Of these, Hippikus, 
stern and massive, towered 120 feet above the wall, at its north-west 
corner: a great square of huge stones, in successive stories, the upper 
one surmounted by battlements and turrets. Close by, and in a line 
with it. rose Phasaelus, the splendid memorial to Herod’s brother 
Phasael, who had beaten out his brains against the walls of his dun¬ 
geon when a prisoner of the Parthians. It, also, was square, for sixty 
feet of its height above the wall, but from amidst the breast-works 
and bulwarks of this lower fortress, rose a second tower about seventy 
feet higher, w ith magnificent battlements and turrets. iVithic, this 
upper tower was like a palace, and it w as, doubtless, intended as a 
refuge for the king, in ease of neeessit}'. Jlariamne, the smallest of 
the three castles, was about thirty feet square, and atoul seventy-five 
in height, but its upper half was more highly finished than that of either 
of the others, as if to quiet its builder's conscience for the murder of 
her w hose name it bore. All three fortresses, towering thus grandly 
aloft, above the high w r all,—which itself rose along the crest of a high 
hill,—were of w T hite marble: each stone thirty feet long, fifteen 
in breadth, and from seven to eight In thickness; and all squared 
exactly that their joinings could hardly be seen. “ Each tower,” to 
use the w'brds of Josephus, '* looked like a great natural rock wiiieh 
had been cut by the workman into shape, like the rock-hewn build¬ 
ings of Edom.” 

Under the protection of these splendid structures rose the new 
palace of Herod, about the centre of the northern half of .Mount 
Zion, a great part cf which was enclosed within its park w T alls, them¬ 
selves a second line of defence, forty-five feet in height, with strong 
tow'ers rising, at equal distances, from their broad tops. The palace 
itself was indescribably magnificent. Spacious rooms, w ith elaborately 
carved w r alls and ceilings, many of them crusted with precious stones, 
displayed Oriental splendour to hundreds of guests at a time. Gold 
land silver shone on every side. Round this sumptuous abode, por¬ 
ticoes with curious pillars of cosily stone, ( fiend shady retreats. 
Groves avid gardens stretched on every side, intermingled with pools 
and artificial rivers, bordered by long, delightful walks, frequented, 
through the day, by all who could endure the desecration of Jerusa¬ 
lem by the countless statues w r hicli adorned them. 

The theatre built by llerod, to the horror of the nation, was also, 
apparently, in this part of the city; and outside, at a little distance, 
was the amphitheatre, an object of still greater popular aversion 
from its gladiatorial shows, in which men condemned to death fought 
with wild beasts. Inscriptions in honour of Augustus, and trophies 
of the nations Herod had conquered in his wars, adorned the exLerior 


of the theatre; and the games in the circus, though shunned by the 
Jews, w'ere celebrated with llie greatest pomp, strangers from all the 
neighbouring countries being invited to them. The trophies round 
tho theatre especially excited indignation, being supposed to cover 
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Images, and hence “being looked upon as heathen idols. So great, in¬ 
deed, had the excitement become, in Herod's lifetime, that, for pol¬ 
icy, he had caused the armour to be taken from some of them, in 
presence of the leading men, to show that there was nothing but 
shapeless wood beneath. Yet even this did not calm the people, and 
no Jew passed the hated building without the bitterest feelings at its 
presence in the holy city. 

On the eastern crest of Zion stood the old palace of the Asmonean 
kings, and, north of it, an open space surrounded by a lofty covered 
colonnade, known as the Xystus, A bridge spanned the Tyropoeon 
Valley to the south-west corner of the Temple enclosure, and near 
the Xystus rose a hall, known as the Hall of the King’s Council. 
The main streets rau north and south—some along the brow of tha 
hill, others lower down, but parallel, following the course of tl*o val¬ 
ley, with side lanes or narrow streets connecting them. They had 
raised pavements, either because of the slope of the ground, or to 
allow passers-by to avoid contact with persons or things ceremonially 
unclean. The upper city was mainly devoted to dwelling-house3 of 
the better kind; but in the lower city, bazaars, or street-like markets 
were then, as now, a prominent feature, each devoted to a special 
branch of commerce.. 

Looking out at the Gennath gate on the north of Zion, the Almond 
pool, near at hand, refreshed, the eye. Beyond it, across a little val¬ 
ley, slightly to the north-west, near the Joppa road, was Psephinos, 
another of the castles by which the city was at once defended and 
overawed. It rose in an octagon, high into the clear blue, showing 
from its battlements the whole sweep of the country, from the sea- 
coast to beyond the Dead Sea, and from the far north, away towards 
Edom, on the south. In Christ’s day it stood outside the city, by 
itself, but soon after Ilis death it was included in the line of wall 
built by Herod Agrippa. 

The northern part of the lower town, known as Akra, was mainly 
interesting for the bustle of restless city life of every colour which it 
presented. The wood bazaar, the city council-house, and public 
records office, were in it. Xor was it destitute of attractions, for the 
double pool of Bethesda lay at its north-east corner. The Temple 
and its courts occupied nearly the whole of Mount Moriah, the sec¬ 
ond hill on which the city was built, the only other building on it 
contrasting strangely in appearance and character. It was the great 
fortress Autonia, at the north-west corner, on an isolated rock, sep¬ 
arated by a cleft from Mount Moriah, and cased with stone where 
exposed, so that no foe could scale it. The castle occupied, with its 
enclosures, nearly a third of the great Temple plateau, and was built 
originally by John Hyrcanus, but had been rebuilt by Herod with 
great magnificence, with baths, fountains, galleries, piazza, and great 
rooms, to fit it for a residence for princely guests. It served uow as 
the quarters of the Roman garrison, sent from Cresarea at the time of 
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the great feasts, to keep peace in the city. In Christ’s day the robes 
of the high priest were kept in it by the Romans, to prevent a sedi¬ 
tions use of them. Covered ways led from the castle to the Temple 
area, to allow the soldiery free access in case of tumult or disturbance. 

Such was the city to which Jesus now came for the tirst time. As 
He was led through ils crowded streets, and saw T its famoiw palaces, 
and towers, and marts, and above all, the Temple, what strange 
thoughts must have risen in the opening mind of the wondrous boy. 

The panorama spread before Him from the city, at its different 
points, was no less filled with interest. From the Temple He looked 
eastward to Mount Olivet, then crowned by two great cedars, under 
ncath which w ere booths for the sale of all things needed for cere¬ 
monial purifications, including the doves for the various offerings. 
He would no doubt hear how r , in former times, beacon fires had beeu 
kindled on the hill-top at each new moon, and liow mountain after 
mountain, catching the sight, spread the news in an hour over the 
whole land. Some one would, doubtless, also, tell Him that it was 


the hated Samaritans who had l rought the custom to an end, by 
holding up lights at w rong times, and thus misleading Israel. 

The Valley of the Kidron, below, would be equally interesting. It 
was to it the pilgrims came dow n at the Feast’of Tabernacles, to cut 
the long boughs of willow which they carried in procession to the 
Temple, and laid bending over the altar. On the eve of the first day 
of the feast, Jesus would see men sent by the Temple authorities—a 


great crowd following—to cut the sheaf of first-fruits. Perhaps He 
saw the three reapers, with basket and sickle, slop to spots previously 
marked out, asking, as they stood beside the new barley, "lias the 
sun set yet? Is this the right sickle? Is this the right basket?”'and, 
if it were Sabbath, " Is this the Sabbath?”—to be followed by another 
question, thrice repealed, "Shall I cut?” which was answered with 
what seems, now, childish formality, but then thrilled all hearts, 


"Cut." Religious bitterness lay behind all this minute triviality, for 
did not the hated aristocratic Saddueees maintain that the first sheaf 


should be cut only on the first week-day cf the feast, which would 
have affected the date of Pentecost, fifty days later? The Child 
from Nazareth would follow, when the sheaf, thus reaped, was car¬ 
ried, amidst great rejoicings, to the forecourt of the Temple, and pre¬ 
sented by the priest as a heave-offering, then threshed, winnowed, 
and eleansed, dried over a sacred fire, and forthwith ground into 
flour, the finest of which was the new-harvest ‘‘meat-offering” be¬ 
fore! God. lie knew' that till this had been presented at th^ altar, no 
field could be cut, except to get fodder for cattle, or for other neces 
sary ends. 

Looking into the Valley of Hinnom from the southern end of the 
Temple, with its magnificent Royal porch, His eyes must have turned 
from the sight one spot in it offered, the fires kept up, night and day, 
to bum all tho garbage and offal of the temple, and the refuse of the 
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city—the symbol of the unquenchable flames of the Pit. It was in 
this valley that children had been burned alive to Moloch in the old 
idolatrous times, and the remembrance of this, with the foulness of 
the part where the perpetual fires now burned, had made Gehenna— 
the name of the valley—the word used afterwards even by Jesus 
Ilimself, for the place of the lost. 

Between Ilinuom and Kulron, where the two vallej's met at the 
souLh-east of the city, His eyes, looking down from, the Temple 
Mount, would rest on the contrasted sweetness of the softly-flowing 
waters of Siloam, which bubbled up noiselessly at the foot of the hill, 
and after filling a double yool, glided on to the south, till they lost 
themselves in the king’s gardens. 

City and people: the past and the present, must have filled the 
whole being of the Child with awe aud wonder, for He now stood, for 
the first time, under the shadow of Ilis Father’s Temple, and the 
murmur of countless languages that filled the air, was, in. very truth, 
homage to that Father from all the world. 


CII AFTER XV, 

THE PASSOVER VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 

The vast multitudes coming to the Passover arranged to reaeh 
Jerusalem, at the latest, oil the 14lh of Nisan, the day on the evening 
of which tlic feast wa^ celebrated. In the city, however, there had 
beeu a great stir for some days already, in anticipation of the solem¬ 
nity. So far back as from the loth of the preceding mouth, all 
the bridges and roads, far and near, had been begun to be repaired. 
AH graves near the lines of travel, or round Jerusalem, had been 
cithc* feuced in, or *thc head-stones bad been whitewashed, that 
they might be seen from a distance, and thus warn off the pilgrims, 
whom they might otherwise have defiled, and made unfit for the feast. 
The fields, throughout the whole country, had been anxiously gone 
over, to see if they were unclean by any plants growing together in 
them, which the Law forbade being allowed to do so. Ou the Sabbath, 
immediately preceding the 14tb—the Great Sabbath—special services 
had been held in all the synagogues and in the Temple iLself, aud the 
Rabbis had discoursed to the people on the laws and meaning of the 
festival. The lambs, or he goats, had been selected, in earlier times, 
on the 10th, from the vast flocks driven to the city at this season, to 
supply the Passover demand. Ilut this was impossible now, as the 
pilgrims arrived, mostly, alter that day. Only male lambs, or he 
goats, of a year old, and without blemish, could be used, and they 
were selected with the most scrupulous care by the head of each com¬ 
pany of relatives or neighbours, who proposed to eat the feast together. 

The fourteenth day,"which began at sunset of llie 13th, was also ths 
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first day of the feast erf “Unleavened Bread,” and was heDee known 
as the “ preparation day.” No particle of leaven could be left in any 
house. The head of each family, as the evening closed, began the 
household purification with the prayer—“ Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
our God, King of the universe, who hast sanctified us with Thy com¬ 
mandments, and requirest us to remove the leaven,” and then pro¬ 
ceeded, in rigorous silence, to search every room, gathering every 
crumb that could be fouud, and finally tyiug all up till the following 
morning. A further search, which must end before noon, was then 
made for any liquid or solid product of fermented grain, and for alL 
dishes or vessels that had held it. All were taken out of the house, 
and the crumbs and dough carefully burned, with a repetition of pre¬ 
scribed prayers. The house itself was then cleansed in every part, 
and uo one could enter the unpurified house of a heathen, henceforth, 
during the feast, without being defiled. Nothing leavened could be 
eaten or permitted in the house during the next seven days,—for 
defilement, bringing with it unfitness to eat the Passover, would follow 
in either case. 

This purification of the house, however, was by no means all. 
Vessels of any kind, to be used at the feast, were cleansed with pre¬ 
scribed rites, in a settled mode. Metal dishes, Ac., after being scour¬ 
ed, must be first dipped iu boiling water—in a pot used for no other 
purpose—and then into cold. Iron vessels must be made red-hot; 
then washed in the same. wav. Iron mortars, for crushing grain for 
baking, were filled with red coals, til] a thread, tied outside, was 
burned through. Wooden vessels, after being wetted, w'ere rubbed 
with a red-hot stone. No clay dish could be used at all if ribt quite 
new, and it bad to be first dipped thrice in running water, and con¬ 
secrated by a special prayer. Personal purity was as strictly enforced. 
Every one had to cut lus hair and uails, and to t take a bath. 

The baking of the unleavened bread was accompanied with equally 
formal care. On the evening of the 13th, “ before the stars ap¬ 
peared,” the head of each household went out and drew water for the 
purpose, uttering Ihe "words as he did so, “This is the "water for the 
unleavened bread,” and covering the vessel that contained it, for fear 
of any defilement. In grinding the flour, the most anxious care was 
observed to keep all leaven from coming near the woman at the mill, 
and to take uo grain that was at all damp, lest it might have begun to 
ferment. After baking, one loaf, to be taken to the priest at the 
Temple, was laid aside, with another prescribed prayer. 

The afternoon of the 14th was a time of Lbe in tensest bustle, for the 
’lam’s hern trumpets would presently announce, from the Temple, the 
beginning of the feast. At the sound, every one took his lamb to the 
Temple, the court walls of which weregailyhungwith many-coloured 
carpets and tapestries, in honour of the day. The countless victims 
must be first examined by the priests, to sec if they were without 
blemish, then slaughtered and prepared for roasting, in the forecourts 
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of the Temple, by the heads of the different households, or by men 
deputed by them, or by the Levites in attendance, with indescribable 
haste and confusion, for there was more than work enough for all, to 
kill, almost at the same time, the 250,000 Jambs sometimes required. 
The exact time for killing the victims was “ between the evenings,” 
from sunset of the 14th till the stars appeared, though they might be 
killed in the three last hours of the day. 

As soon as the courts were full, the gates where shut on the multitude 
within, each holding his lamb. Three blasts of trumpets then an¬ 
nounced the beginning of the heavy task. Long rows of priests, with 
gold and silver bowls, stood ranged between the altar and the victims, 
to catch the blood, and pass iu on from one to the other, till the last 
poured it on the altar, from which it ran off, through pipes beneath. 
When the lamb had been drained of blood, the head of the family to 
which it belonged took it to the hooks on the walls and pillars round, 
where it was opened and skinned. The tail, which, in the sheep of 
Palestine, often weighs many pounds, and the fat, were handed to the 
nearest priest, and passed on till they reached the altar, (o be burned 
as an offering to God. The lamb was killed wit horn the usual laying 
of the hands on its head. It was now ready to be carried away, and 
was borne off by the family head in its skin, which was afterwards to 
be given to the host in whose house the feast miirht bo held. 

Not fewer than ten, but as many as twenty, might sit down at a 
company. Women were allowed to join their households, though it 
was not required that they should cat the Passover ; and lads from 
fourteen, and even slaves and foreigners, if circumcised, sat down 
with the rest. Everything was hurried, for the lambs were required 
to be killed, roasted and eaten, between three in the afternoon and 
nine or twelve at night. They were, properly, to be eaten in the 
courts of the Temple, but this, after a time, having become impossible, 
they might be eaten anywhere within the Rabbinical limits of the city. 
Thousands of fires, in special ovens, prepared them ; for they must 
be roasted only, not boiled, or cooked except in this way. It was 
trussed with spits of pomegranate wood, inserted in the form of a 
cross, and the whole creature roasted entire. None of the flesh was 
allowed to remain till morning, any fragments left being forthwilh 
burned, that they might not be defiled. The very dress and attitude 
of all who took part had been originally prescribed, but these details 
were now out of use. 

The feast itself must have impressed a child like Jesus no less than 
the preparations. Not a bone of the lamb must be broken, under a 
penalty of forty stripes, nor must any part of it tduch Hie oven ; and 
if any fat dropped back on it, the part on whjcli it dropped was cut 
off. The company having assembled, after the lamps were lighted, 
arranged themselves in due order, cm couches, round the tables, re¬ 
clining on their left side. A cup of red wine, mixed with water, was 

filled for every one, and drunk, after a touching benediction, by the 

L of C—6. 
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head man of the group. A basin of wafer and a towel were then 
brought in, Hint each might wush his hands, and then another bless¬ 
ing was pronounced. 

A tabic was then carried info the open space between the couches, 
and bitter herbs, and unleavened bread, with a dish—made of dates, 
raisins, and other fruits, mixed with vinegar to the consistency of 
lime, in commemoration of llie mortar with which tlieir fathers worked 


in Egypt,—set on it, along with the paschal lainb. The head man. 
then took some of the bitter herbs, dipped them in the dish, and, 
after giving thanks to God for creating the fruits of the earth, ate a 
small piece, and gave one to each of the company. A second cup cf 
wine and water was then poured out, and the sou cf the house, or the 
youngest boy present, asked tbe meaning ef the feast. The questions 
lo be put had beeu minutely fixed by the Rabbis, and were as for¬ 
mally and minutely answered in appointed words, the whole story cf 
the deliverance from Egypt being thus repeated, year after year, at 
every Passover table, iu the very same terms, throughout all Israel. 

The first part of the great Hallelujah—Psalms exiii. andexiv, —was 
now chanted, and was followed l;y a prayer, beginning, “Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who bast redeemed us 
and our forefathers from Egypt.” A third cup w as now poured out, 
and then came the grace after meals. A fourth and last cup followed, 


ami then Psalms cxv., cxvi., cxvii., and cxviii., which formed the rest 


of the Hallelujah, and another prayer, closed the feast. 

At midnight the gates of the Temple were once more opened, and 
the people, who seldom slept that night, poured through thenvin their 
holiday dress, with thank-offerings, iu obedience to the command that 
none should appear before the Lord empty. Of 1besc gifts the 
priests took their rightful share, and gave back the rest to the 
otlicers, who had it cooked for them in the Court of the Women, and 


sat down to a second feast in the Temple cloisters, or in some part of 
the town, within the limits cf which alone it was lawful to cat such 


food. 


The whole tvoclt was full of interest. The 15th was kept like a 
Pali bath, jt was one of the six days of the year on which the Law 
prohibited all servile w f ork. Only what ivas necessary for daily life 
might he done. It w’as a day for rest, ami for the presentation of 
freewill offerings in the Temple. 

It was on the third day that the first-fruits of the harvest w’ere 
brought from the Ividron valley to the Temple, to be w aved before 
God in solemn acknowledgment of His bounty in giving the kindly 
fruits of die earth.. This incident Jesus, doubtless, saw r . He would 
notice, besides, how tbe sheaf had no sooner been offered tliau the 
streets were filled with sellers of bread made of new 7 barley, pa relied 
cars of the young crop, anti early growths and fruits of all kinds, 
which had been kept back I ill then. 

From the 17th to the 20th the days were only half holy, and many 
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of the people had already begun to leave Jerusalem. Crowds still 
remained, however, to enjoy the great, holiday time of the year, and 
the days and even the nights, with their bright moon, went merrily by. 

The last day, the 21st, like the first, was kept as a Sabbath. Only 
necessary work was permitted, and it dosed with a rehearsal of tlie 
Passover supper, for the sake of those who could not come up on the 
first great dav of the feast. 

m. 

But amidst all the sights and wonders of the week one specially 
interested Jesus. His heart was already set supremely on “ 
Father’s house,” the Temple. Can-we doubt that, with the eariy 
habits of the East, He found time to watch its daily' service through¬ 
out? 

This began, iu reality, the night before. The priests required for 
the services of the next day, or to watch through the night, assembled 
in the evening in the great Fire Chamber. The keys of the Temple, 
and of the inner forecourts, were then handed them by their brethren 

whom thev relieved, and hidden below the marble floor. The Levites 

*- ■ 

on watch through the night, or to serve next day, also received the 
kevs of the outer forecourts from their brethren whose duties were 
over. Besides these, twenty-four representatives of the people, on 
difly,—men delegated by the nation to represent it,—at the daily 
sacrifices, were also present. 

As the morning service began ver} r early, eveiything was put in 
train beforehand. Ninet}*'-three vessels and instruments needed for 
it were received from the retiring Levites, and earned to a silver 
table on the south of the Great Altar, to be ready. The gates of the 
Temple building itself, and of the inner forecourts, were locked up 
for the night, the key once more put in its place, the priest who had 
charge of it kissing the marble slab as he replaced it, and lying down 
to sleep over it through the night. The gates of the outer forecourts 
were now also shut, and the watches of priests and Levites set for 
the night. But the Temple was too sacred to be entrusted to them 
alone-”the Representatives slept in it on behalf of the people; and 
some ecclesiastical dignitaries, deputed by the authorities, and one of 
the higher priests, who was to preside over the lots for daily offices 
next morning. 


Towards dawn, the captain of the watch and some priests rose, 
took the keys, and passing into the inner forecourt, preceded torch- 
bearers, divided into two bands, which went round the Temple courts, 
to set* that all was safe, and every vessel in its right place. 

Meanwhile, the other priests had risen, bathed, and put on their 
white robes. The duties of each for the day were fixed by lot each 
morning, to prevent the unseemly quarrels, resulting even in blood¬ 
shed, which had formerly risen. Assembling in a special chamber, 
all stood in a circle, and the lot was taken by counting a given num¬ 
ber from any part of the ring, the choice remaining with him whose 
place made up the figure. Meanwhile, the Levites and Represents- 
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tives waited the summons to gather. The priests for the day now 
once more washed their hands and feet in a brazen, laver, which, itself, 
had been kept all night iu water, for fear of its being defiled. The 
feet were left bare while the priests were on duty. 

All the gates were presently opened by the Levites. and the priests 
blew thrice on their trumpets to announce to the whole city that the 
worship of the day would soon begin. The Great Altar was forth¬ 
with cleansed by priests to whose lot this duty had fallen. The sing¬ 
ers and musicians of the day, and the priests to blow the trumpets 
at the morning sacrifice, were set apart; the instruments brought; 
the night-watchers dismissed, and then the day’s service had begun. 
All this took place by torchlight, before dawn. 

The morning sacrifice could not be slain before the distinct appear¬ 
ance of the morning light. A watcher, therefore, standing on the 
roof of the Temple, looked out for the first glimpse of Hebron, far 
off, on the hills, as the sign of morning having come. IVhen it was 
"risible, the summons was given—“Priests, to your ministry! Le- 
xites, to your places! Israelites, take your stationsr' The priests 
ihen once more washed their feet and hands, and the service finally 
began. m 

Entering first the Temple, and then the Holy Place, with lowly 
reverence, a priest now, after prayer, cleansed the altar of incense, 
gathered the ashes in his hands, and went out slowly, backwards. 
Another, meanwhile, had laid wood on the Great Altar, and a third 
brought a year-old lamb, selected four days before, from the pen in 
the Temple, to the north side of the altar. The Representatives hav¬ 
ing laid their hauls on its head, it was slaughtered with the head to 
the west side cf the Temple, and the blood caught in a bowl, and 
stirred continually to prevent its curdling and becoming unfit for 
sprinkling. 

The incense offering was now kindled. At the tinkling of a bell, 
the people in the inner forecourt began to pray, and the priests whose 
lot it was entered the IIolv Place. The first brought out the censer 
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last used, preying and walking backward as he retired. The blood 
of the lamb was sprinkled on the four sides of the Great Altar as 
soon as he reappeared. 

*A second priest having now extinguished five of the seven lamps of 
the golden candlestick in the Iloly Place, a third took in a glowing 
censer and laid it on the altar, prayed, and retired backwards. A 
fourth now went in, handed the censer to an assistant who followed, 
shook ineense on the coals, prayed, and retired. The two remaining 
lights were then extinguished, and the offering ended. 

The skin was now stripped from the slain lamb, the bowels taken 
out and washed, the body cut in pieces, laid on a marble tabic, and 
salted. The food cr meat-offering cf meal, mixed with oil, and 
strewed with incense, was then prepared, and a fixed measure of wine 
poured into a costly cup for the drink-offering. It was now sunrise. 
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As the sun. rose, the nine pieces of the sacrifice were lifted by nine 
priests, and carried to the Great Altar, in order—laid on it and con¬ 
sumed—the other priests and the people repeating morning prayer. 
The meat-offering was then laid on the altar, salt and incense added, 
and then a handful of it was thrown on the altar fire, the rest falling 
to the priest as his perquisite. Twelve cakes, the bread-offering of 
the hish priest, were next burued, after being strewn with salt. Every, 
detail had occupied a separate priest, and cow another poured the 
wine of the drink-offering into a silver funnel in the altar, through 
which it ran into a conduit underneath. 

The morning sacrifice was now over. Forthwith two priests 
sounded their trumpets nine times, and twelve Levites, standing on a 
raised platform in the Court of the Priests, recited the psalms of the 
dav to the music of their instruments, and then came the ancient 
priestly benediction—“The Lord bless thee and keep thee: the Lord 
make His face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: the Lord 
lift up His countenance upou thee, and grant thee peace.'’ 

Voluntary offerings, and those required on special grounds, occu¬ 
pied the priests, for a time, after the morning sacrifice. At three in 
the afternoon the evening sacrifice and incense offering presented the 
same details, the victim being left on the altar to burn away through 
the night. A*, sunset the S’ehma was read again, and the evening 
prayer-offered; the seven lamps in the Holy Place again kindled anu 
left to burn till morning, and all the vessels cleaned by the Levites, 
and made ready for next day. 

This daily service was no doubt watched by the child Jesus, who 
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now, for the first time, saw the priests in Ins Father’s house at their 
ministrations. But tte city itself would be sure to arrest liis notice. 

At early dawn He would hear the trumpets of the Roman garrison 
in Antonia, and see the booths open shortly after, on the Mount of 
Olives. Three trumpet blasts from the Temple had already waked 
the slumbering citizens and pilgrims, and the first beams of the sun 
had aunounced the hour of morning prayer. The streets had already 
filled in the twilight, for the Oriental, in all ages, has been an early 
riser. Sheep aud cattle dealers, and money-changers, were hurrying 
to the Court of the Heathen. "Worshippers were thronging across 
the Xystus bridge from the Upper City to the Temple, and through, 
the Market gate, from the Lower Town, along all the streets. The’ 
countless synagogues were opeu for morning service. Men wearing 
the Greek dress, and speaking Greek, had gathered in some, aud 
other nationalities in others. 

With the first sight of the risen sun every one bowed his head in 
prayer, wherever at the moment he might be. Yonder a Pharisee, 
who has purposely let the hour overtake him, in the street, suddenly 
stops, and ties his Tephillin, broader and larger than common, on his 
forehead and arm. The olive-gatherer, with his basket, prays wh*re 
he is, ;n the tree. Pilgrims and citizens are alike bent in prayer. 
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It was an uneasy time "when Jesus first visited Jerusalem. Arch©- 
Jaus had been banished two years before, and the hateful race of tho 
Edomites no longer reigned in the palace on Zion, but tho hopes 
built on the change to direct government by a Roman Procurator had 
not been fulfilled. Judea was now only a part of a Roman province, 
and the first act of the direct imperial rule had been to make a census 
,of the whole country for heathen taxes. Galilee and Judea, alike, 
had been in wild insurrection, which had been quenched in blood, 
iffen spoke with bated breath, but were at one in deadly hatred <f 
the foreigner, and in the yearning hope that the Messiah’might soon 
appear to drive him out. 

The great bazaar in the Lower Hew Town was early full of bustle. 
It was a long street, crowded with stalls, booths, and shops. Fine 
bread of the wheat of Ephraim was sold after the second day of the 
feast. Cakes of figs and raisins: fish of different kinds from the 
Sea of Tiberias; wood-work of all kinds, filled the open stalls. Dibs 
—the syrup of grapes—had many sellers, and there w ere booths for 
Egyptian lentiles, and even for ciunainou and pepper. Mechanics plied 
their trades in the streets, too busy to rise even when a great Rabbi 
passed. In the side streets trades of every kind filled the roadway. 
Potters were busy in their sheds; fruiterers offered choice Jerusalem 
ligs from gardens made rich with the blood of the sacrifices; flax- 
beaters pounded their flax in the streets. The numbers of passing 
priests showed that Jerusalem was the Holy City. Levites, with 
their peculiar head-dress, and an outside pocket containing a small 
roll of the Law; Pharisees, with broad phylacteries and great fringes, 
Essenes in white, with the air cf old prophebs; gorgeous officials of 
the governor's court, at present in the city—pilgrims in the costume 
of every land, and speaking a babel of languages—passed and re¬ 
passed in endless variety. 

The people of Jerusalem might wrll value the feasts, for they lived 
by the vast numbers of pilgrims. The money spent by individuals, 
though little compared to the wealth which flowed yearly Into the 
Temple treasury, from the whole Dispersion, w as great in the aggre¬ 
gate. Their gifts in money to the Temple might in part'remain 
there; but they needed doves, lambs, and oxen for sacrifices, wood 
for tbc altar, and liked to carry home memorials of Jerusalem. The 
countless priestsnnd Levites, and officials connected with the Temple, 
caused a great circulation of money, and the building itself, and the 
requirements of its worship, involved constant expenditure. We 
need not, therefore, w T onder that Jerusalem Was wildly fanatical in 
its zeal for the Holy Place. It was bound to it not less by self- 
interest than by religious bigotry. 

Jerusalem, though by no means large, w T as the headquarters of the 
great religious institutions, as the capital of the theocracy. Count¬ 
less scribes, rulers, presbyters, scholars, readers, and servants were 
connected with its schools and synagogues. It w'as the seat of all 
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the famous teachers of the Law, the focus of controversy, the uni¬ 
versity town of the Rabbis, the battle-ground of religions parties,— 
the capital of the Jewish nation, in short, in a measure only possible 
from its having in its midst the one Temple of the race. It was the 
Delphi and Olympia of Israel, and how much more! Such a city, at 
such a time, must have made lasting impressions ou the hoy Jesus. 
But 11 is heart was set supremely on higher tilings than the merely 
outward and earthly. From llis earliest years 11 is mother’s faith in 
the mysterious words spoken by saints and angels re spec ting Ilim, 
even before llis birth, must have .shown itself in a thousand ways 
in her intercourse with Him, and have kindled mysterious thoughts 
in His boyish mind. We cannot conceive the relations of llis 
divine nature to the human, but it must be safe to follow the Gospels 
in their picture of Him as maturing year by year, from the simplicity 
of the child to the wisdom and strength of riper years. 

Physical and intellectual ripeness come early in the East. David, 
Ilerod, Ilyrcanus, and Josephus showed, even in boyhood, traits 
which in more backward climates mark much later years. Josephus 
tells us that numbers of Jewish boys put to torture in Egypt, under 
Yespasiau, after the fall of Masada, bore unllinchiugly the utmost 
that conld be inflicted on them, rather than own Caesar as their lord, 
and even in our own day children in Palestine arc so early matured 
that marriages of bovsof thirteen and girls of eleven are not unknown. 
Philo, in Christ’s day, notes duierent ages strangely enough to our 
ideas. “ At seven,” lie says, “ a man is a logician and grammarian; 
at fourteen mature, because able to be the father of a being like him- 
self; while, at twenty-one, growth and bloom are over.” " A son of 
live years,” says Juda Ben Toma, “is to read the Scriptures aloud 
(that is, in school), one of ten to give himself to the Misclma, of thir¬ 
teen to the Commandments, of lift ecu to the Talmud, of eighteen 
Vo marriage." 

L_- 

The Rabbis, perhaps from the tradition that Moses left his father’s 
house wheu twelve years old, that Samuel had begun to prophesy 
when he had finished his twelfth year, and that Solomon had delivered 
fomc of his famous judgments when as young, had already in Christ’s 
day fixed that age as the close of boyhood and the opening of a 
manlier life. “ After the completion of the twelfth year,” says the 
Talmud, “ a boy is to be considered a youth, and is to keep the fast 
ou the Day of Atonement, Till lie is thirteen his religious duties 
are to be performed for him by his father, but on his thirteenth birth¬ 
day the parent is no longer answerable for his son's sins.” 

Jesus, who had ended llis twelfth year when taken up to the Pass- 
over, was thus already a “ Sou of the Law,” and, as such, required 
to perform all religious duties. The Tephillin or phylacteries had, 
doubtless, as was usual, been put on Him publicly in the synagogue 
of Nazareth, to mark the transition from boyhood, to remind Ilim 
that He was henceforth to wear them, to keep the fasts, to follow th« 
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laws of the Rabbis, and to think seriously of His future calling in life. 
He would be much freer, therefore, to go where He liked, without 
supervision, than a boy of the same age with us, and hence all 
Jerusalem, with its thousand wonders, lay before Him, to study as 
He chose. 

The week of the feast ended, Joseph and ]\Iary turned their faces 
towards home. The confusion and bustle around must have been in¬ 
describable. Any one who has seen the motley crowds of Easter 
pilgrims returning from the Jordan at the present day may have some 
faint idea of the scene. The start is always made at night, to escape 
the great heat of the day, and in the darkness, lighted only by torches, 
it needs care noL to he trampled under foot. At narrow or ditlicnlt 
parts of the road the noise and eonfusiou are bewildering—women in 
terror of being trampled down by a long tile of camels, tied one be¬ 
hind another; parents calling for lost children; friends shouting for 
friends; muleteers and ass drivers beating and cursing Llieir beasts; 
the whole w'edged into a moving mass, all alike excited. 

As the distance from Jerusalem increased, and different divisions 
branched off to different roads, danger would cease, and the scene 
become more picturesque. Veiled women and venerable men would 
pass, mounted on camels, mules, or perhaps horses; younger men 
walking alongside, staff in hand; children playing at the side of the 
path as the cavalcade slowly advanced; and the journey ever and anon 
beguiled with tablet and pipe. Only when the pilgrims had thus got 
away from the first crowd, would, it he possible for each group to 
know if all its members were safe. 

Among many others, some one of whose family had for the time 
been separated from them in the confusion, were Joseph and ^Iary. 
On reaching their first night’s encampment they discovered that the 
boy Jesus w r as not in the caravan. lie had likely been missed earlier, 
but lie might be with friends in some other part of the caravan. 
After seeking diligently for Him, however, without success, they w : ere 
greatly alarmed. Amidst such vast multitudes, lie might be lost to 
them for ever. 

Nothing w r as loft but to return to Jerusalem, which they re-entered 
on the evening of the second day. But they could learn nothing of 
Ilim till the day after, when, at last, they found llim in one of the 
schools of the Rabbis, held in the Temple courts. 

These schools were a characteristic of the times, They were open, 
and anyone entering might answer or propose a question. The Rabbi 
eat on a high seat; his scholars on the ground, at liis feet, in balf- 
cirelcs: their one study the Law, with its Rabbinical comments. 

In the school in which Jesus w T as found, a number of Rabbis were 
present, perhaps because it was the Passover season. The gentle 
llillel—the Looser—was perhaps still alive, and may possibly have 
been among them. The harsh and strict Shammai—the Binder—his 
old rival, had been long dead. Hillel’s son, Rabban Simeon, and 
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even his greater grandson, Gamaliel, the future teacher of St. Paul, 
may have been of the number, though Gamaliel would, then, like 
Jesus, be only a boy. I la nan, or Annas, son of Seth, had been just 
appointed high priest, but did not likely see Him, as a boy, whom he 
was afterwards to crucify. Apart from the bitter hostility between 
the priests and the Rabbis, he would be too busy with his monopoly 
of doves for the Temple, to care for the discussions of the schools, 
for he owned the shops for doves on Mount Olivet, and sold them for 
a piece of gold, though the Law had chosen them as offerings suited 
for the poorest from their commonness and cheapness. 

Among the famous men, then, apparently, living in Jerusalem, was 
Rabbi Joe ha nan Ben Zaechai, afterwards re pitted a prophet, from his 
once crying out—when the Temple gate opened of itself—“Temple, 
Temple, why do you frighten us? We know that thou wilt shortly 
be destroyed, for it says—‘ Open, Lebanon, thy gates, and let fire de¬ 
vour thy cedars.”' Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the Targumist, revered by 
his nation; Rabbi Ben Buta, who, 1 hough of Shammai's school, was 
almost as mild as Ilillcl, and, like him, had a great reputation for 
Rabbinical sanctity; now blind these many years, for Herod had 
put out his eyes; Dosithai of Jet lima, a zealous opponent of Herod; 
Zadok, who had taken part in the rising of Judas the Gaulonite; 
Boi-tbus, father of one of Herod’s wives—the second Mariamne—once 
high priest, and now the head of the courtly He rod inn and Roman 
party; Nicodemus, who afterwards came to Jesus by night, and the 
rich Joseph of Arimathea,—in a grave given by whom Jesus was 
afterwards to lie, were all apparent^, then alive. But wc can only 
conjecture in whose presence Jesus sat, for dates arc sadly wanting. 
One picture alone survives in Scripture, of Hebrew boyhood in its 
noblest beauty—that of David, with his lustrous eyes, auburn hair, 
and lovely features. It is no great stretch of fancy to believe that 
He who was at once David’s heir and his lord—the Son of David in 
a sense higher than man had dreamed—realized the name not less in 
His personal beauty than in other respects. The passion of His soul 
—to learn more of Ilis Father’s business—bad led Him naturally to 
the famed schools in His Father’s house, where the wisest and most 
learned of His nation made the holy books, in which that Father's 
will was revealed, their lifelong study. The mystery of Ilis own 
nature and of His relations to Ilis Father in Heaven was dawning on 
Him more and more. Ilis mother’s words, from time to time, had 
daily a deeper and more wondrous significance, and His sinless spirit 
lived more and more in communion with unseen and eternal realities. 
He had naturally, therefore, sought those who could open for Him 
the fountains of Heavenly wisdom for which His whole being panted, 
and was the keenest listener, and the most eager in His questions, of 
all the group seated at their feet. The days would come when no 
further growth was possible, and then He would sit in the courts of 
the same Temple, as a teacher who reeded no human help. As yet* 
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however, He con id not honour llis Father more than by seeking, as a 
child, lo know His holy AVord from its accredited expounders. En¬ 
thusiasm so pure and lofty in one so young, lighting up the beauty of 
such eyes and features, may well have filled the heart of the gravest 
ltabbi with wonder and delight. 

In this school of the Rabbis Alary and Joseph found Him, sitting 
on the ground, with others, at the feet of the; half-circle of “doctors,” 
llis whole soul so absorbed in the Law and the Prophets that He had 
forgotten all otherthoughts: His family circle—the flight of time. It 
was no wonder to find Him in such a place, for as “a Son of the Law” 
it was only what a Jew expected, but it might well amaze them that 
lie had been so engrossed with such matters as to be still there, after 
the feast was over, and not only Alary and Joseph, but the great throng 
of pilgrims, had left for home. As befitted her higher relationship, 
and with the greater zeal natural to a mother’s love in such a case, 
site, not Joseph, spoke. “Son,” said she, “why hast Thou thus 
dealt with us? Behold, Thy father and I have sought Thee sorrow¬ 
ing.” It seemed so strange that one so gentle, docile, and loving, who 
had never given them an anxious thought by any childish froward- 
ncss, should cause them such pain and alarm. The answer, gentle 
and lofty, must have fallen on Alary’s heart as a soft rebuke, though 
she could not understand its fulness of meaning: “How is it that ye 
sought me? There was no place where ] could so surely be as in my 
Father’s house—there were no matters whic h could so riehtfullv fill 
my thoughts as His?” ller son was outgrowing His childhood: the 
light of a higher world was breaking in on His soul; the claims of the 
home of Nazareth fading before others infinitely greater and holier. 

A sinless childhood had mnde the past a long dream of peace and 
love in the home at Nazareth, and this only deepened as the simplicity 
of early j r cars passed into the ripeness of a perfect manhood. Though 
He must have felt the growing distance between Himself and Joseph, 
or even Alary: their weakness and IT is own strength: tlieirsimplicitvand 
Hi s own wisdom; their frail humanity, touched by daily sin, and His 
own pure and sinless nature. He remained subject to them, as if only 
like others. If ever there was a son who might have been expected 
to claim independence it was He, and yet, to sanctify and enforce 
filial obedience for ever, He lived on, under their humble roof, exem¬ 
plary in the implicit and far-reaching obedience of a Jewish youth to 
ids parents. 
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EARLY YEAItS, 

For nearly eighteen years after tin*, Passover visit to Jerusalem, a 
deep obscurity rests over the life of Jesus. Like His cousin John, or 
the shepherd Moses, or Lhe youthful David, lie came before the 
world at last, only after a long and humble seclusion. The quiet 
valley and bills of Nazareth saw Him gradually ripen intn youth and 
manhood—as son. brothc 1 ’, citizen, neighbour, friend—like others. 
There was no sudden or miraculous disclosure of Itis Divine great¬ 
ness. Like the grain in the fields beneath His early home, Ilis 
growth was imperceptible. The white, ll:U-roofed houses of to-day 
are, doubtless, much the same as those amidst which lit* played as a 
child, and lived as a man; vines shading the walls; doves sunning 
themselves on the flat roofs; the arrangements, within, as simple, as 
they a rc uapi'oten ding, without. A few mats on the lloor, a built scat 
running along the wall, spread with some modest cushions, and the 
bright quilts un which the inmates sleep at night, and serving by day 
as shelf for the few dishes in commou use; a painted chest in the cor¬ 
ner; some large clay water jars, their mouths filled, perhaps, with 
sweet herbs, to keep the contents cool and fresh; llie only light that 
entering by the open door; a low, round, painted, wooden stool, 
brought, at meals, into the middle of the room, to hold'the tray and 
dish, round which the household sit, with crossed knees, on mats— 
supply the picture of a house at Nazareth of the humbler type. It 
may be that differences in details were found in early limes, for many 
of the houses of ancient (’horazJn are yet tolerably perfect, and show 
some variations from present dwellings. Generally square, they 
ranged downwards in size, from about oi) feet each way, and had one 
or two columns in the centre, to support the Hat roof. The walls, 
which are still, in some cases, six feet high, and about two feet thick, 
were built of masonry or of loose blocks of basalt, Oiorazin being on 
the volcanic edge of the Sea of Galilee, and not, like Nazareth, on 
limestone hills. A low doorway opened in Lhe centre of one of the 
walls, and each house had windows a foot high and about six inches 
broad. But, like the houses of to-day, most had only one chamber, 
though some were divided into four. 

In the shelter of some such home, in one of the narrow, stony 
streets of Nazareth, Jesus grew up. On the hill-sides, in the little 
crossways between the houses, in the rude gardens, in the fields below 
the town, beside the bounteous fountain on lhe hill-side, near the 
road—from which the village mothers and daughters still bear the 
water for their ] louse holds—He was a child among other children. 
Ab He grew, year by year, Ilis great eyes would shine with a spirit- 
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ual brightness, and Ilis mind would be filled with strange loneliness 
that would separate Him from most. He must, inevitably, have, early, 
seemed as if raised above everything earthly, and no impure word or 
thought would appear befitting in His presence. As a growing lad, 
He would already feel the isolation which, in His later years, became 
so extreme, for how could sinlessncss be at home with sin and weak¬ 
ness? He would seek the society of the elders rather than of the 
young, and, while devoted to Joseph, would be altogether so to His 
mother. The habits of His later life let us imagine that, even in His 
youth, He often withdrew to the loneliest retreats in the mountains 
and valleys round, and we may fancy that 31 ary, knowing His ways, 
would cease, after a time, to wonder where He was. One height, we 
may be sure, was often visited: the mountain-top above the village, 
from which His eye could wander over the wondrous landscape. 

The Passover, though the greatest religious solemnity of the year, 
was only one in a continually recurring scries. Four times each year, 
in July, October, January, and 31 arch, different events in the national 
history would be more or less strictly observed in the Jewish commu¬ 
nity at Nazareth. Special fasts were, moreover, ordered, from time 
to time, in seasons of public danger or distress. These days, set apart 
fdr repentance and prayer, excited a general and deep religious feel¬ 
ing. At all times striking, they sometimes, in exceptional cases, were 
singularly impressive. On special public humiliations all the people 
covered themselves with sackcloth, and strewed ashes cn their heads, 
as they stood before the Reader’s desk, brought from the synagogue 
into some open place, and similarly draped in mourning. Jesus must 
have seen this, and how ashes were put on the heads of the local 
judges and rulers of the synagogue, on such a day, and He must have 
iistened to the Rabbi calling on all present to repent, and to the pray¬ 
ers and penitential psalms which followed, and to the trumpets wail¬ 
ing at the close of each. lie may have gone with Joseph and all the 
congregation, when the service ended, to the burial-place of the vil¬ 
lage to lament. 

Rut such sadness was by no means the characteristic of the national 
religion. Fifty days after the Passover, multitudes were once more 
in motion towards Jerusalem, to attend the Feast of "Weeks, or First- 
Fruits. The vast numbers present at it are recorded in the second 
chapter of the Acts. It was one of the three great festivities of the 
year, and there can be little doubt that in His Nazareth life Jesus and 
the household of Joseph, as a whole, took part in so great and uni¬ 
versal a rejoicing. 

The intendiug pilgrims in Nazareth and the district round met in 
the town, as a convenient centre, to arrange for the journey. As 
before the Passover, however, no one slept in any house immediately 
before starting, all going out into the open country and sleeping some¬ 
where in the open air, lest a death might happen where they lodged, 
and defile them, so that they could not keep the feast. They had to 
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be In Jerusalem before the 6th of Si wan (June), od which and the 7th 
the feast was held, and, therefore, set off some days before. The early 
harvest was mostl} r over, so that many could go. Wives, unmarried 
sisters, and children, accompanied not a few. Flocks of sheep and 
oxen, for sacrifice and feasting, were driven gently along with the 
bands of pilgTims, and strings of asses and camels, laden with provi¬ 
sions and simple necessaries, or with free-will gifts to the Temple, or 
bearing the old or feeble, lengthened the train. Every one wore fes¬ 
tal clothes, and not a few earned garlands and wreaths of flowers. 
The cool banks of streams, or some well, offered resting-places by the 
way, and the pure water, with melons, dates, or cucumbers, sufficed 
for their simple food. Different bands united as they passed fresh 
towns and villages. All were roused, each morning, with the cry, 
“ Rise, let us go up to Zion, to the Eternal, our God!” The offerings 
of first-fruits—thechoicesL of the year—in baskets of willows, or even 
of gold or silver; doves for burnt offerings, with their wings bound, 
ana the ox, intended for a peace-offering,—its horns gilded, and 
bound with wreaths of olive,—went first. Flutes forthwith struck 
up, and the cavalcade moved on, to the chant, “I was glad when 
they said to me, We shall go into the house of the Lord.” Similar 
hymns cheered them ever and anon on each day’s march. When 
within sight of Jerusalem, all was enthusiasm. Many threw' themselves 
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on their knees in devotion, lifting their hands to heaven. Presently 
all burst into the grand ode, ‘‘Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
■whole earth is Mount Zion, on the sides of the North, the city of the 
great King”—Lhe excitement culminating in the climax—“For this 
God is our God for ever and ever; He will be our guide even unto 
death.” A halt w^as now made to get everything in order. All ar¬ 
rayed themselves to the best advantage. The wheatshcaves were 
WTcathed with lilies and the first-fruits bedded in flowers, and set out 
as effectively as possible. Each company unrolled its banner, bearing 
*he name of the tow'n or village from w hich it came. When near the 
ity, priests in their w~hite robes came out to meet them, accompanied 
by a throng of citizens in holiday dress; and as they entered the gates 
they sang aloud to the accompaniment of flutes, the Psalm, “I "was 
glad when they said to me, Let us go into the house of the Lord. 
Our feet shall stand within thy gates, 0 Jerusalem.” The workmen 
at their trades in the streets, or at their doors, rose in honour of the 
procession as it passed, with the greeting, “Men of Nazareth (orelse¬ 
where), welcome!” a great crowd as they advanced, filling the air 
with gladness. At the Temple hill, every one, rich and poor—for all 
chared in these processions—took his basket on his shoulder and as¬ 
cended to the Court of the Men, w r here the Lovitcs met them, and 
fell into the procession, singing, to the sound of their instruments, 
the Psalm, beginning, “Hallelujah! Praise God in His sanctuary; 
praise Him in the firmament of His power.” “ I thank Thee, 0 Lord, 
for Thou hast heard me, and hast not let mine enemies rejoice over 
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mo.” The doves hanging from the baskets were now banded to the 
priests fur hiirnt offerings, and (Ik* fir^t - fruits mid gilts delivered, 
with the words prescribed by Moses, “I profess this day unto the 
Lord Thy God that I am come into the country which the Lord sware 
to our fathers to give us. And now, behold. 1 have brought the first- 
fruits of the land, which Thou, O Lord, hast given mo.'' The pil¬ 
grims then left the Temple, followed by a groat throng, some to lodge 
with relations and friends, others with some of the"many hosts in¬ 
viting them. 

There can be little doubt Hunt Jesus was more limn oneea spectator 
of such rejoicings, and often in His earlier years saw the vast encamp¬ 
ments of pilgrims from every part, round the city: the tents spread on 
each house-lop to lodge the overflowing visitors; the windows and 
doors decked with branches of trees, and garlands and festoons of 
flowers, the streets fluttering with banners wreathed with roses and 
lilies, and filled with gay throngs. 

In the month of August another festivity drew many from Naza¬ 
reth to Jerusalem. In the middle of that month the wood for the 
Temple, which all Jews had to contribute, was taken to the capital 
with great rejoicings. The 1st of October, which was celebrated as 
New Year's day, or the Feast of Trumpets, was the next event in the 
religious calendar of the months. As the day ol‘ the first new moon 
of the year, it was ushered in, ever the land, by a blast of trumpets, 
and special sacrifices were ofTercd in Jerusalem. No work was done. 
It was the day, in the eyes of the Jew, on which an account was 
taken by God of the acts of the past year; the day of judgment, on 
which the destiny of every one for the coming year was written in 
the Heavenly books. It was a fast, therefore, rather than a festival. 
The synagogues were visited earlier than usual for a week bcfofe it; 
special prayers were offered, and no one ate till mid-day or even till 
sunset. In the synagogue of Nazareth, as elsewhere, its eve was 
like that of a Sabbatic It must have been a great event in a house¬ 
hold like that of Joseph. 

The ten days that followed were the Jewish Lent, in preparation 
for the Day of Atonement, a time so solemn and sacred that it was 
known as tup: day. It was a Sabhath of Sabbaths: a day of entire 
rest. The entire people fasted during the twenty-four hours. 
Worldly and household affairs were neglected; no one even bathed. 
The whole day was spent in the synagogue, where each stood wrapped 
in the white shroud, and wearing the white cap in which he was 
hereafter to be buried. As was befitting, all disputes between friends 
and neighbours were required to lie settled before it began. Each 
made a formal confession of his sins before God, in words duly pre¬ 
scribed. It was the most solemn day of the Jewish year. 

In the Temple the high priest alone officiated. -Jesus would early 
hear how, for seven days before, he had gone through daily rehearsals 
every rite, for fear of liis introducing Sadduccan innovations, and 
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had been cleansed by sprinklings of holy water. lie would bear how 
the night before the great day was spent in reading to him, nr hear¬ 
ing him read aloud, to keep him awake, for he must not sleep till 
after next sunset. How must 1 le have fell the puerility of Rabbinism 
when lie learned that the supreme pontiff of the nation had to change 


his dress, on the great day, six times, to wash his hands and feet 


eight times, and to bathe his whole body five times, between dawn 
and sunset! The high priest entered the Holy of Holies four times, 
to oiler incense, to pray, to sprinkle the blood of a goat towards the 
mereysoat; and, at .the close, to bring out the censer. .Jesus must 
often have seen him, clad in white, Ins golden robes laid aside, with 


bare feet aud covered head, drawing aside the veil, and passing alone 
into the awful darkness which no one but he ever invaded, and he 


only on this one day of the year. Rites so countless and intricate that 
even the historian of Judaism will not attempt, to recount them: the 
services of hundreds of priests, the whole culminating in a threefold 


confession of sin for the nation: the utterance ten times of the mys¬ 
terious name of God, and tlu? formal absolution of Israel with the 


sprinkling of blood: the vast congregation of worshippers prostrating 
themselves on the earth three times, with the cry, “ Rlessed be Ilis 
glorious name for ever,” at each utterance of the awful name, the 
high priest responding after each shout, “Ye arc clean!” were all 
seen anti watched, again and again, by the future Saviour. 

These high solemnities over, the day ended in a reaction ualural to 
the East. No sooner had the exhausted high priest lefl the Temple, 
accompanied by throngs, to congratulate him on his safety, than a 
religious feast began at Jerusalem, and, we maybe sure, over all tlie 
land. The gardens below Mount Zion, and round the walls, were 
gay with the maidens of the city, dressed in white, gone to meet the 
youths, who were to choose their future wives, that evening, from 


among them. 

Five days later came the closing great feast of the year—that of 
Tabernacles, with its rejoicings—one of the three great annual festi¬ 
vals at which every Israelite was required, if possible, to make a 
journey to Jerusalem. It celebrated the Forty Years’ Wandering in 
tents, but it was also the great harvest thanksgiving for the fruits of 
the year, now fully gathered. Like others, Jesus, doubtless, often 
lived for the week, at least by day, in booths of living twigs, which 
rose in every court, on every roof, and in the streets and open places 
of Jerusalem,—and watched the crowds bearing oiferings of the best 


of their fruit to the Temple: each carrying a palm or citron branch 
as a sign of joy. The merry feasting in every house: the illuminated 
city: the universal joy, were familiar to Him. 

The 25th of Chislew—our December—commemorated the re-open- 


ing of the Temple by Judas Maccabeus, after its profanation by the 
Syrians. It brought another week of uuiversal rejoicings. All 
through the land the people assembled in their syuagogues, currying 
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"branches of palm and other tre^s in tlmir hands, and held jubilant 
services. No fast or mourning mold commence (luring the feast, and 
a blaze of lamps, lanterns, and torches illuminated every house, with¬ 
in and without, each evening. In Jerusalem the Temple itself was 
thus lighted up. The young of every household heard the stirring 
deeds of the Maccabees, to rouse them to noble emulation, and with 
these were linked the story of the heroic Judith and the Assyrian 
Holofemes. There was no child in Nazareth that did not know 
Jli cm. 

* The Feast of Purim brightened the interval between that of Taber- 
/uaeles and the Passover. It was held on the 14th and 15th Adar— 
part of our February and March—to embody the national joy at the 
deliverance, by Esther, of their forefathers in Persia, from the designs 
of llaman. The whole book of Esther was read at the synagogue 
service of the evening before, to keep the memory of the great event 
alive; the children raising tlieir loudest and angriest cries at every 
mention of the name of Haman; the congregation stamping on the 
floor, with Eastern demonstrativeness, and imprecating, from every 
voice, the curse, “Let Ids name be blotted out. The name of the 
wicked shad rot. 1 ' Year by year, in the Nazareth synagogue, Jesus 
must have seen and heard ail this, and how the Reader tried to 
read in one breath, the verses in which llaman and his sons are jointly 
mentioned, to show that they were hanged together. 

Such was the Jewish religious year, with its fifty-nine feast days 
and its background of fastings, as it passed before the eyes of Jesus. 
Each incident had its special religious colouring, and the aggregate 
influence, constantly recur* ng, impressed itself in a thousand ways 
on the national language, thoughts, and. life. Religion and. politics, 
moreover, arc identical in a theocracy, and thus the two principles 
which most powerfully move mankind constantly agitated every 
breast. In such an atmosphere Christ spent His whole earthly life. 

Ilut neither the synagogue services, nor the feasJs at Jerusalem, 
which the Galilmaus delighted to attend, were the supreme influences, 
humanly speaking, in the growth of Jesus in “wisdom.”" Like the 
leaching of the Rabbis, they were only so many aids to the under¬ 
standing of that sacred book, in which llis heavenly Father had re* 
vcnlecl Himself to Israel. The Gospels show, in every page, that, 
like Timothy, Jesus, from a child, kucw “the Holy Scriptures.” In 
such a household as that of Joseph, we may be sure that they were 
in daily use, for there, if anywhere, the Rabbinical rule would be 
strictly observed, that “three who eat together without talking 
of the Law, are as if they were eating (heathen) sacrifices.” The 
directness, joy, and naturalness of Christ's religion speak of the un¬ 
constrained and holy influences around Him in early years. A wise 
and tender guidance in the things of God, leading the way to heaven, 
as well as pointing it out, must have marked both Mary and Joseph. 
The fond pictures of home and childhood in the Gospels, speak of 
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personal recollections. The allusions to the innocent playing of 
children* to tlicir heing nearest the Kingdom of Heaven; the picture 
of a father powerless against his child’s entreaty; and that- touching 
outburst at His own homelessness, compared even with the birds ana 
the foxes, show how Christ’s mind went buck, through life, to the 
pure and happy memories of Nazareth. 

Mary and Joseph, we can scarcely doubt, were, themselves, the 
earliest teachers of Jesus. At their knees lie must have first learned 
to read the Scriptures. Pious Jewish parents took especial care to 
have a manuscript of the Law, in the old Hebrew characters, as 
their especial domestic treasure. Even so early sis the Asmoncan 
kings, such rolls were so common in private houses, that the fury of 
the Svrian king, who wished to introduce the Greek customs and 
religion, was especially directed against them. In Joseph’s day, the 
supreme influence of the Rabbis and Pharisees must have deepened 
into a passion the desire to possess such a symbol of loyalty to the 
faith of Israel. Richer families would have a complete copy of the 
Old Testament, on parchment, or on Egyptian papyrus; humbler 
homes would boast a copy of the Law, or a Psalter, and all, alike, 
gloried iu the verses on their door-posts and in their phylacteries. 
Childrcu had small rolls, containing the S’chma, or the Hallcl, or 
the history of Creation to the flood, or the first eight chapters of 
Leviticus. 

From the modest but priceless instructions of home, Jesus would, 
doubtless, pass to the school in the synagogue, where lie would learn 
more of the Law, and be taught to write, or rather, to print, for Ills 
writing would be iu the old Hebrew characters—the only ones then 
in use. 

II is deep knowledge of the Scriptures sliows itself throughout the 
Gospels. He has a quotation ready to meet every 7 hostile question. 
It was so profound that it forced even His enemies to recognize Him 
as a Iiahbi. His frequent retort on the Rabbis themselves—“Have 
ye not read?” and the deep insight into the spirit of Scripture, which 
opposes to rubrics and forms the quickening power of a higher life, 
prove how intensely He must have studied the sacred books, and that 
the zeal that drew Him, in Ilis boyhood, to the Temple school at 
Jerusalem, to hear them explained, was the sacred passion of His life 
In the Gospels wc find two quotations from Genesis, two from Exo¬ 
dus, one from Numbers, two from Deuteronomy, seven from the 
Psalms, five from Isaiah, one from Iloscn, one from Jonah, two from 
Malachi, two from Daniel, one from Mieah, and one from Zcehnriah, 
respectively. The whole of the Old Testament was as familiar to 
Him as the Magnificat shows it to have been to His mother, Mary. 
It was from the clear fountain of the ancient oracles His childhood 
drank in the wisdom that cometh from above. They had been His 
only school-book, and they were the unwearying joy of His whole 
Ufe. From them He taught the higher spiritual worship which con- 
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trastcd so strongly with the worship of the letter. It was to them He 
appealed when lie rejected what was wortliless and trifling in the 
religious teaching of Ilis day. 

The long years of retired and humble life in Nazareth were passed 
in no ignoble idleness and dependence. The people of the town knew 
Jesus as, like Joseph, a earpenler, labouring for His daily bread at the 
occupations which otTered themselves in His calling. Study and 
handiwork were familiarly associated in the Jewish mind, and car¬ 


ried with them no such ideas of incompatibility as with us. “Love 


handiwork,” said 


Schemaia, a teacher of Hillel, and it was a pro¬ 


verbial saying in the family of Gamaliel, that to unite the study of the 
Law with a trade kept away sin, whereas study aloue was dangerous 
and disappointing. Rabbis who gave a third of the day to study, a 


third to prayer, and a third to labour, are mentioned with special 
honour. Stories were foudly told of famous teachers carrying their 
work stools to their schools, and how Rabbi Pliinehas was working as 


a mason when chosen as high priest. Of the Rabbis in honour in 
Christ’s day or later, some were millers, others carpenters, cobblers. 


tailors, bakers, surgeons, builders, surveyors, money-changers, scribes, 
carriers, smiths, and even sextons. In a natiau where uo teacher 


could receive payment for his instruction the honest industry which 
gained self-support brought uo false shame. 

The years at Nazareth must have bccu diligently used in the obser¬ 
vation of the great book of nature, and of man, as well as of written 


revelation The Gospels show, throughout, that nothing escaped the 
eye of Jesus The lilies and the grass of ihc field, as He paints them 
in the Sermon on the Mount; the hen, as it gathers its young, in its 
mother’s love, under its widespread wings; the birds of the air, as they 
eat and drink, without care, from the bounty around them; the lambs 


which run to follow the shepherd, but sometimes go astray and arc 
lost in the wilderness; the dogs so familiar in Eastern cities; the foxes 
that make their holes in the thickets; the silent plauts and flowers, 
the humble life of the creatures of the woods, the air, the fold, and 


the street, were all, alike, noticed iu these early years of preparation. 
Nor was man neglected The sports of childhood; the rejoicings of 
riper life; the bride and the bridegroom; the mourner and the (lead; 
the castles and palaces of princes, and the silken robes of the great; 
the rich owners of field and vineyard; (he steward, the travelling 
merchant, the beggar, the debtor; the toil of the sower and of the 
labourer in the vineyard, or of the fisher on the lake; the sweat of 
the worker; the sighs'of those in chains, or in the dungeon, were seen, 
and heard, and remembered. Nor did lie vest merely in superficial 
observation. The possessions, joys, and sufferings of men, their words 
and acts, their customs, their pride or humility, pretence or sincerity, 
failings or merits, were treasured as materials from which, one day, to 
painUhemlo themselves. He bad, moreover, the same keen eye to note 
the good iu those round Him as their unworthy striving and plan- 
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uing, their avarice, ambition, passion, or selfishness. It is, indeed, the 
noblest characteristic in this constant keen-sightedness, that amidst 
all the imperfections and faults prevailing, lie never failed to evoke 


the hidden good which lie often saw even in the most hopeless. 

Publicans and sinners were not rejected. Even in them He dis¬ 
covered a better self. In Zneelmus lie sees a son of Abraham; in 


Mary Magdalene lie gains a weeping penitent, and in the dying rob¬ 
ber lie welcomes back a returning prodigal. Nor was it mere intel¬ 
lectual penetration that thus laid bare the secrets of every heart. His 
search of the bosom is pervaded throughout with the breath of tin 
warmest love. As the brother and friend of nil, who has come to 


seek and to save that which was lost, lie looks at men with eyes of 
infinite pity, whatever their race. 

The life of Nazareth, in its quiet and obscurity, is passed over in a 
few lines by the Evangelists; but in the counsels of God it had its 
full and all-wise purpose, from first to last, as a preparation for the 
great work of the closing years of our Lord’s life. We cannot con¬ 
ceive of Iliin otherwise than as furnished from 11 is first appearance 
in the world with all that was needful in its Saviour; as the incarna¬ 


tion of the divine Word, though for a time silent ; the Light which 
should shine in darkness, though still, fora time, concealed. He must 


have been marked out from all around Him by Ilis higher spiritual 
nature, and separated by it from all fellowship with evil. Yet, in His 
human nature, there must have been the same gradual development, 
as in other men; such a development as, by its even and steadfast ad¬ 


vance, made His life apparently in nothing dillercut from that of Ilis 
fellow townsmen, else they would not have felt the wonder at Him 
which they afterwards evinced. The laws and processes of ordinary 
human life must have been left to mould and form His man hoot]— 


the same habits of inquiry; the same need of the collision of mind 
with mind; of patience during long expectation; of reconciliation to 


home tin ties and daily self-denials; of calm strength that leans only 
upon God. lie must have .ooked out ou the world of men from the 


calm retreat of those years as lie, doubtless, often did on the match¬ 


less landscape from the hill above the village. The strength and 
weakness of the systems of the dav; the lights and shadows of the 
human world, would be watched and noted with never-tiring survey, 
as were the hills and valleys, the clouds and sunshine of the scene 
around. Year after year passed, and still found Him at Ilis daily 


toil, because His hour was not yet come. In gentle patience, in trans¬ 
parent Uamclcssness of life; in natural and ever-aetive goodness; in 


tender love and ready favour to all around; loved, honoured, but half 
veiled in the mysterious light of perfect manhood and kindling 
divinity, thirty years passed quietly away. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

LIFE UNDER THE LAW. 

Besides the humbler schools of the towns and villages, there wer* 
others in Jerusalem, and in some of the larger centres of population, 
in the days of Christ, in which a higher education was given by the 
Rabbis—the learned class of the nation. There was nothing, how¬ 
ever, to attract Jesus to such schools, though He had been so eager in 
His attendance during His first brief visit to Jerusalem. It may be 
that even so short a trial was enough to show Him how little could be 
gained from them. 

The wonderful revival of Judaism under Ezra and his associates 
had had the most lasting effect on the nation. An order known, in¬ 
differently, as “Scribes,” “Teachers of the Law,” or “Rabbis.” 
gradually rose, who devoted themselves to the study of the Law ex¬ 
clusively, and became the recognized authorities in all matters con¬ 
nected with it. It had been a command of the Great Synr.gogue that 
those who were learned in the Lawshould zealously teach it to younger 
men, and, thus, schools rose, erelong, in which famous Rabbis gath¬ 
ered large numbers of students. The supreme distinction accorded 
to the Rabbi in society at large, in which he was by far the foremost 
personage: the exaggerated reverence claimed for his office by his 
order itself, and sanctioned by the superstitious homage of the people; 
the constant necessity for reference to its members, under a religion 
which prescribed rules for every detail of social or private life, and, 
not least, the fact that the dignity of a Rabbi was open to the humblest 
who acquired the necessary learning, made the schools very popular. 
As the son of a peasant, in the middle ages, if he entered the Church, 
might rise above the haughtiest noble, the son of a Jewish villager 
might rise above even the high priest, by becoming a Rabbi. It was, 
doubtless, remembered, in Christ’s day, that some sixty years before, 
when the high priest had been returning from the Temple after the 
service of the Day of Atonement, attended, according to custom, by 
a crowd, to congratulate him on his having come safely from the ter¬ 
rors of the Awful Presence, and to escort him to his dwelling—two 
Rabbis having chanced to pass by, the people left the high priest, 
greatly to his indignation, and paid reverence, instead, to the Teachers 
ol the Law. The most abject prostration of intellect and soul before 
any priesthood never surpassed that of the Jew before the Rabbi. 

From their scholars the Rabbis demanded the most profound rever¬ 
ence. “The honour,” says the Talmud, “due to a Teacher borders 
on that due to God.” If a choice were necessary between one’s father 
and a Rabbi, the Rabbi must have the preference. A father has only 
Wrought him into the world, but the Rabbi, who teaches him wisdom, 
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ttrings him to the fife hereafter. If one’s father and a Rat hi he car¬ 
rying burdens, the burden of the Rabbi must he carried for him, and 
not that of the father. If one’s father and a Rabbi be both in prison, 
the Rabbi must first be redeemed, and only then, the father. The 
common discourse of a Rabbi was to be reverenced as much as the 
Law. To dispute with one, or murmur against him, was a crime as 
great as to do the same towards the Almighty. Their words must be 
received as words of the living God. As in the blind passive obedi¬ 
ence required from the Jesuits, a scholar of the Rabbis was required, 
to accept what his master taught, if he said that the left hand was the 
right. A scholar who did not rise up before bis Rabbi could not hope 
to live long, because “he fearcth not before God." It was a principle 
universally accepted that “the sayings of the Scribes were weightier 
than those of the Law. ’’ 

The transmission of the as yet unwritten opinions of former Rabbis 
—forming an ever-growing mass of tradition—was the special aim of 
the Rabbis of each age. In the course of centuries many of the Mosaic 
lawn had become inapplicable to the altered state of things, and as 
their .literal observance had become impossible, new prescriptions 
began to be invented, after the Return, to perpetuate their spirit. 
Many were virtually obsolete: others required careful exposition by 
the Rabbis. The comments thus delivered formed, as time rolled on, 
a great body of unwritten law, which claimed equal authority with 
the law of Moses, and was necessarily known m any full degree only 
hv the professional Rabbis, who devoted their lives to its study. It 
mighl be increased, hut could never be altered or superseded in any 
particular. Once uttered, a Rabbi’s words remained law for ever, 
though they might be explained away and virtually ignored, while 
affected to he followed. 


Uniformity of belief and ritual practice was the one grand design 
of the founders of Judaism; the moulding the whole religious life of 
tnc nation to such a machine-like discipline as would make any varia¬ 
tion from the customs of the past well-nigh impossible. A universal, 
death-like conservatism, permitting no change in successive ages, was 
established, as the grand security for a separate national existence, by 
its isolating the Jew from all other races, and keeping him for ever 
apart. For this end, not only was that part of the Law which con¬ 
cerned the common life of The people—their Sabbaths, feast days, 
jubilees, offerings, sacrifices, tithes, the Temple and Synagogue wor¬ 
ship, civil and criminal law, marriage, and the like—explained, com¬ 
mented on, and minutely ordered by the Rabbis, hut also that portioD 
ol it which related only to the private duties of individuals iu their 


daily religious life. Their food, their clothes, their journeys, their occu¬ 
pations: indeed, every act of their lives, and almost their every thought, 
were brought under Rabbinical rules. To perpetuate the Law, a 
“hedge" of outlying commands was set round it, which, in Christ’s 
d&v, had become so "heavy and grievous a burden," that even the 
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Talmud denounces it as a vexatious oppression. So vast had the ac¬ 
cumulation of precepts become, by an endless series of refined deduc¬ 
tions from the Scriptures—often connected with them only by a very 
thin thread at best—that the Rabbis Themselves have compared their 
laws on the proper keeping' of the Sabbath to a mountain which hangs 
on a hair. 

In the later Grecian age, when heathen culture was patronised by 
the Sndduoean high priests, and foreign customs were in iron using 
favour with the people, the Rnbhis, who were the zealots or puritans 
of Judaism, sought to stein the flood of corrupt ion, by enforcing in¬ 
creased strictness in the observance of the multitudinous precepts they 
lirul already established. From that time unconditional obedience 
was required K every Rabbinical law. 

A sj'Slem which admitted no change: in which the least originality 
of thought was heresy; which required the-mechanical labour of a 
lifetime to master its details, and which occupied its teachers with 
the most trifling casuistry, could have only one result—to degenerate, 
to a great extent, into puerilities and outward forms. 

It would be wearisome and uninteresting to quote, at any great 
length, illustrations of the working of such a scheme, of ecclesiastical 
tyrann} r , in dailj r life, blit an example or two will show the system to 
which Jesus opposed the freedom of a spiritual religion. It is difficult 
to realize the condition of a people who had submitted to such mental 
and bodily bondage. 

One of the great questions discussed by the Rabbis was ceremonial 
purity and defilement, a subject so wide that it gave rise to countless 
rules. Uncleanness could be contracted in many ways; among others, 
by the vessels used in eating, and hence it was a vital matter to know 
wdial might be used, and what must be avoided. In hollow' dishes of 
clay or pottery, the inside and bottom contracted and caused urn-lean¬ 
ness, but not the outside, and they could only be cleansed by breaking. 
The pieces, however, might still defile, and hence it v r as keenly dis¬ 
cussed how r small the fragments must be to ensure safety. If a dish 
or vessel had contained a log of oil, a fragment could still defile that 
held as much oil as would anoint the great toe; if it had held from a 
log to a scali, the fragment, to he dangerous, must hold the fourth of 
a log; if it had held from two or three scabs to five, a piece of it could 
defile if it held a log. As, however, hollow earthen vessels contracted 
uncleanness only on the inside, not on the out, some could not become 
unclean—as, for instance, a flat plate without a rim, an open coal 
shovel, a perforated roaster for w-lie at or grain, brick-moulds, and so 
on. On the other hand, a plate with a rim, a covered coal shovel, a dish 
with raised divisions inside, an earthen spicc-box, or an inkstand with 
any divisions, may Income uuclean. Flat dishes of w~ood, leather, 
bone, or glass, do not contract uncleanness, but hollow ones might do 
so, not only like earthen ones, inside, but also outside. If they are, 
broken they are clean, but the broken part is unclean if large enough 
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to hold a pomegranate. Tf a chest, or cupboard, wants a foot, it is 
clean, whatever its size, and a three-footed table, wanting even two 
feet, is clean, but it may be made unclean if wanting the whole three 
feet, and (he fiat top be used as a dish. A bench which wants one of 
the side boards, or even the two, is clean, but if a piece remain a 
hand breadth wide, it may defile. If the hands are clean, and the 
ouLside of a goblet unclean, the hands are not defiled bv the outside, 
if the goblet be held by the proper part. Everything of metal, that 
lias a special name, may defile, except a door, a door bolt, a lock, a 
hinge, or a door knocker. Straight blowing horns are clean; others 
may defde. If the mouthpiece is of metal, it may detile. If a wooden 
key have metal teeth, it may dclile, but if the key be of metal and the 
teeth of wood, it is clean. 

The removal of unclean ness was no less complicated. Even the 
kind of water to be used for the different kinds of cleansing, for 
sprinkling the hands, for dipping vessels into, and for purifying baths 
for the person, caused no little dispute. Six kinds of water were dis¬ 
tinguished, each of higher worth than the other. First—A pool, or 
the water in a pit, cistern, or ditch, and hill water that no longer 
flows, and collected water, of not less quantity than forty sealis, if it 
has not been defiled, is suitable for preparing the heave-offering of 
dough, or for the legal washing of the hands. Second—-Water that 
still flows may be used for the heave-offering (Ternma), and for wash¬ 
ing the hands. Third—Collected water, to the amount of forty sealis, 
may be used for a bath for purification, and for dipping vessels into. 
Fourth—A spring wf h little water, to which water that has been 
drawn is added, is fit for a bath, though it do not flow, and is the 
same as pure spring water, in so far that vessels may be cleansed in it, 
though there be only a little water. Fifth—Flowing water which is 
warm, or impregnated with minerals, cleanses by its flowing; and 
lastly, sixth—Cure spring water may be used as a bath by those who 
have sores, or for sprinkling a leper, and may be mixed with the ashes 
of purification. 

These general principles formed the basis of an endless detail of 
casuistry. Thus, the Miselma discourses, at wearisome length, under 
what circumstances and conditions “collected water”—that is, rain, 
spring, or flowing water, that is not drawn, but is led into a reservoir 
directly, by pipes or channels—may be used for bathing, and for the 
immersion of vessels; and Lhe great point is decided to be that no 
drawn water shall have mixed with it. A fourth of a log of drawn 
water in the reservoir, beforehand, makes the water that afterwards 
falls or runs intuit unfit for a bath, but it requires three log of drawn 
water to do this, if there were water already in the reservoir. If any 
vessels are put under the pipe emptying itself into the bath, it becomes 
drawn water, and is unfit lor a bath. Shammai’s school made it the 
same whether the vessel were set down on purpose, or only forgotten; 


but Hillcl’s school decided that if it had be^u i'u.goUcu. the water 
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might still be used for a bath. If drawn wate - and rain water hav* 
mixed, in the courtyard, or in a hollow, or on the steps oi the hath- 
room, the hath may be used, if most of the water be fitting, hut not 
if the proportion be reversed. This, however, onl}’ r takes effect, b 
they have mixed before entering the bath. If both tlow into the bath^ 
the bath may be taken, if it be kuowu certainly that forty scahs o' 
proper water ran in before three log’ of unsuitable water, but other 
wise it must not be taken. There was endless discussion, also 
whether snow, hail, hoarfrost, ice, and the like, could be used to fil 1 
up a bath. So simple an act as the washing cf one’s hands before 
eating entailed the utmost care not to transgress some Rabbinical rule. 
The water could only be poured from certain kinds of vessels, it must 
be water of a special kind, only certain persons, in certain legal con¬ 
ditions, could pour it, and it was a momentous point that the water 
should be poured neither too far up the arm nor Loo low towards the 
hand. 

This ceremonial slavery owed its lise to the reaction from the 
Syrian attempts to overthrow the national faith. The Rabbis of the 
austere but noble puritan party, which had delivered their country, 
sought to widen the gulf, for the future, between Judaism and all 
other creeds, by laying a fresh stress on legal purit}' and the reverse, 
and their scholars strove to keep their rules as strictly as possible. 
The dread of touching anything unclean, and the consequent self¬ 
withdrawal from the mass of the people, and from the ordinary inter¬ 
course of life, soon showed itself in the name—Parusch, or Pharisee — 
for those thus “ separated. 1 ’ In the hands of this party, cleanness 
and uncleanness steadily grew to a system of endless refinements. 

Ceremonial purity had, at first, been strictly observed only by the 
priests, for the people at large were hardly in a position to attend to 
the many details required. After the Maccabaean revival, however, 
greater carefulness was demanded. A priest, orLcvite, lost the privi¬ 
leges of his caste if he hesitated to fulfil any of the ritual obligations 
it entailed, and a proselyte was rejected who would not undertake all 
that was required from an Israelite. For Israelites themselves, these 
ceremonial rules were greatly extended, and any neglect of them was 
noted unfavourably. The tithes, Ac., were strictly demanded from 
all produce, and were either entirely forbidden to be eaten, or could 
be so only under fixed conditions, while a wide sweep of injunctions 
and rules was introduced as to the use of different kinds of food, and 
even in every detail of family life. 

Those, including, of course, the Rabbis, who undertook to observe 
all these rules, henceforth formed a kind of union of “ Comrades,” or 
"Haberim,” which any one might enterwill who did not join them 
being stigmatized as ignorant Am-ha-aretz, or boorish rabble. 

It was to this league that the amazing development of legalism was 
latterly due. Careful inquiry was everywhere instituted to ascertain 
if all dues for priests, Levites, or the poor were regularly paid. An 
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vadefinite due rTerumn) for the priests, and a tithe for them and the 
Levites, were required each year from every kind of farm or garden 
produce, even the smallest, and from all live stock, and property of 
any kind, and a second tenth each third year for the poor. Tsor were 
these demands confined to Israelites living in the strictly Jewish ter¬ 
ritory; they were, after a time, extended over those neighbouring 
countries in which Jews had settled. These material results were only 
a subordinate advantage of this widely extended claim; it established 
an organized system of all-pervading inllueuce in social intercourse, 
and on the private life of every household. Part of the dues was 
holy, and to use anything holy was a mortal sin. Every purchaser 
had, therefore, to make certain beforehand whether they had been 
paid from what he proposed to buy, though many things in the 
markets came from abroad, or had been grown or made by others 
than Jews, or were under other complications as regarded their lia¬ 
bility to tithe and gift. 

K L J 

To save heavy loss it was conceded that the Tcruma should be 
strictly separated, but the various tithes were apparently left to bf3 
paid liy the buyer, though the assurance of an owner that everything 
had been tithed could only be taken if the seller could prove his 
trustworthiness. Failing this, all produce, and whatever was made 
from it, was regarded as doubtful, and the Teruma, or holy portion, 
was to be taken from it before it could be used. The second tithe 
might be turned into money, that it might be the more easily con¬ 
sumed in Jerusalem. It was not obligatory, however, to separate the 
first tithe, or that for the poor, since a doubt hung on the matter, and 
so the Lcvite or the poor must prove their claim. These harassing 
regulations shut oil strict Jews from either buying or accepting hos¬ 
pitality from any but their own nation, and made it imperative on 
every fruit or food seller to establish his trustworthiness, by joining 
the union of the “Comrades,” or “ Separated”—that is, the “ Phari¬ 
sees.” It required for this, only a declaration before three of the 
Rabbis, and afterwards before three “ trustworthy” persons, that one 
would henceforth abstain from all that had not been tithed. Hence¬ 
forth, not only was personal trustworthiness established, but that of 
all the members of his family, and even of his descendants, so long 
as no ground of suspicion was raised against his wife, children, or 
slaves. 

The nation was thus gradually divided into Ilabcriiu and Ani-lia- 
aretz—strict followers of the Rabbis and despised rabble,—and inter¬ 
course and hospitality between the two classes became steadily more 
circumscribed, till it well-nigh ceased, as the laws of the Rabbis grew 
more exacting. It was difficult, for instance, when from home, to 
ascertain the conscientiousness of a host, companion, or tradesman; 
scruples rose whether produce that might be foreign was liable to 
dues; how far purchases not intended for eating might be used with¬ 
out tithing, and so on, till all social freedom was utterly hampered. 
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end cases of conscience accumulated wliich afterwards filled whole 
volumes, and meanwhile gave constant anxiety. 

This self-isolation from the community at large of the members of 
the “League of the Law/’ procured them the name of Peruse him, or 
Pharisees—that is, the separated—and introduced different grades of 
purity even among them, according to the greater or less strictness in 
Mie observance of the multitudinous Rabbinical rules. Religiousness 
consisted, above everything, in avoiding ceremonial defilement, or 
removing it, if at any time contracted, by prescribed washings and 
bathing. Rules for preserving Mosaic purity multiplied the risks of 
defilement as casuistry increased, and thus a graduated scale of “holi¬ 
ness” was introduced, rising to the harshest asceticism in its highest 
development. To partake of anything from which the due tithes had 
not been separated, or of the tithe itself, or the priest’s portion, the 
hands must be washed. Before eating parts of sacrifices or offerings, 
a bath had to be taken, and a plunge bath was required before the 
sprinkling will) water of purification, even if only the hands were 
“ unclean.” But he who bathed in order to partake of what was 
yet untithed, had not the right to make use of the tithe; he who took 
a bath to qualify him to enjoy the tithe could not touch the priest’s 
portion: he who copkl touch fhat, could not eat what was holy, while 
he who might touch if, must yet keep from water of purification. 
The higher grades, cn the other hand, included the less holy. Even 
to toucli the clothes cf a “common man,” defiled a Pharisee; the 
clothes of an ordinary Pharisee were unclean to one who could eat 
tithes; those of an eater of tithes to an eater of offerings; and his, 
again, to one who enjoyed the sprinkling of the water of purifies- 
tiun. Pome gained one grade, some another, but few the highest. 
A special initiation, training, and time of trial was required for each 
grade, from thirty days for the lowest, to twelve months for the 
highest. 

L_ 

Religiousness was thus measured by the more or less complete 
observance of ten thousand Rabbinical rules of ceremonial purity, 
and fanatical observance of them was secured, not less by religious 
pride, than by their appeal trt a spurious patriotism, and lo self-inter¬ 
est. This severe and inflexible discipline, which regulated every act 
of life, foresaw every contingency, and interfered with common 
liberty, at every step, from the cradle to the grave, had been slowly 
elaborated bv the Rabbis, to isolate the Jew from all other nations, 
llis very words and thoughts were prescribed; he was less a man 
than a mechanical instrument. Any deviation in word or deed, or 
even in thought, from Rabbinical law, was regarded as impious. 

Theocracies have enforced in all ages a similar isolation on their 
adherents. “The kings of Egypt.” says Diodorus, “could not act 
as they would. Everything was ruled by laws, not only in thcii 
public, but even in their most private life. The hours of the day and 
night at which special duties must be performed, were fixed by law 
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Those for sleep, for rising, for bathing, for sacrifice, for reading, for 
meals, for walking, and much beside, were inflexibly prescribed. It 
was no less rigidly settled wliat they were to eat at each meal, and 
what amount of wine they were to drink. ” The Brahmin is under 
the same rigid and all-embracing tyranny of religious forms. His 
whole life is covered with the meshes of a vast net of rites and cere¬ 
monies: The law of Manu prescribes how lie is to eat, and what; 
how lie is to clothe himself, drink, wash his feet, cut his nails and 
liair, bathe, and perform even the most private functions. It fixes 
tlie rights and duties of each caste and subdivision of caste, the wash¬ 
ers, the weavers, the tillers of the soil, etc. Such systems annihilate 
individuality, and reduce whole populations to a single type, which 
perpetuates itself with an unchanging and almost indestructible con¬ 
stancy, begetting, besides, a fanaticism which, at any moment, may 
burst into tlamcs, especially when indentified, as in the case of the 
Jews, with patriotism. Life under the Jewish law had already kin¬ 
dled this spirit of scarcely veiled revolution long before our Lord’s 
birth. 

An additional illustration of the working of Rabbincial rules in 
Jewish daily life is afforded by those for the proper observance of the 
Sabbath. In Exodus xvi. 5, it is commanded that food for the Sab¬ 
bath be prepared ou the sixth day, no doubt with the design that the 
rest of the servant should be as sacred as that of her master or mis¬ 
tress. The Rabbis, pondering this command, raised the question, 
whether an egg which a lien had laid on a Sabbath could be eaten on 
the sacred day, and decided it by a strict negative, if it had been laid 
by a hen kept to lay eggs; because, in that case, it was the result of 
work begun on a week-day, and brought to an end on the Sabbath. 
On this the Rabbis were unanimous. But how would it be if the lieu 
were one intended not to lay eggs, but for eating, anti how, if a Sab¬ 
bath, and a feast day, observed as a Sabbath, should come together ? 
On this point Shammai, one of the two great Rabbis of the day, was 
disposed to be liberal, and decided that it was lawful to cat the egg 
of a hen, itself destined to be eaten, on whichever day the egg had 
been laid. . But Ilillel, the other great Rabbi, argued as follows: — 
Since the egg has come to maturity on a Sabbath or feast day, and is 
therefore of unlawful origin, it is not allowed to make use of it; and 
though it would be lawful to make use of the egg of such a hen, laid 
on a feast day or Sabbath, not followed or preceded by another simi¬ 
larly sacred day, yet it must not be eaten if two such days come to¬ 
gether, because, otherwise, there would be a temptation to use it on 
the second holy day. And sinec it is forbidden even to carry unlaw¬ 
ful food from one place to another, such an egg must not only not be 
eaten, but must not be touched, to put it away. The conscientious 
man, therefore, is not to put a finger on it, for that might lead to his 
taking it altogether into ids hand, and is not even to look at it, for 
that might possibly make him wish he could eat it. Hilld's opinion 
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carried tnc day, for, says the Talmud, “There came a voice from 
heaven, *<.ying—‘The wwds of both are the words of the living God, 
but the rule of the school of Hillel is to be followed.’ ” 

These wnthlesa puerilities were in keeping with the fantastic ex¬ 
aggerations in which many of the Rabbis delighted- What shall we 
say of a learned order which has treasured in that great repertory of 
its sayings and acts, the Talmud, such wild Eastern inventions as 
that ;Vdam, wIkh created, was so tall that his head reached heaven, 
and so terrified the angels by his gigantic size, that they all ascended 
to the upper heavens, to God, and said, “Lord of the world, two 
powe/s are in the earth 1” and that, on this, God put His hand on the 
head of Adam, and reduced his height to only a thousand cubits— 
over fifteen hundred feet! We are told that there were sixty thou¬ 
sand towns in the maintains of Judea, each with sixty thousand in¬ 
habitants; that there in a bird so large that when it flies it intercepts 
the light of the sun; that when the Messiah comes, Jerusalem will 
have ten thousand palaces and the same nuinter of towers, that there 
will be a hundred and eighty thousand shops of vendors of perfumes 
■alone; that Adam had two faces and a tail; that from one shoulder 
to the other Solomon measured not less than sixty cubits; and that 
at one blow of an axe David killed two hundred men. 

The form of teaching in ihc schools of the Rabbis was by question 
and answer. The teacher propounded questions of legal casuistry to 
the scholars, and let them give their opinions, adding his own if he 
thought fit. The scholars also could propose questions in their turn. 
They sat, during class time, on the ground, the teacher, on a raised 
seat, known as the scat of JUcses. As all the knowledge of the Law 
was strictly traditional and oral, teacher and scholar alike had to de¬ 
pend entirely on memory, the one faculty of supreme importance to 
both. To attain high fame, a Rabbi must have the reputation of 
knowing the whole immense m^ss of tradition down to his day, by 
heart, so as to be able to cite authorities for any possible question. 
Originality was superstitiously dreaded, and nothing more shrink- 
ingly avoided than the giving any opinion unsupported by that of 
some former Rabbi. To forget a single word he had heard from his 
teacher was an inexpiable crime oa the part of a scholar. 

The feats of memory produced by such a system were so amazing, 
that we may readily credit the tradition of the whole Talmud hav¬ 
ing been learned by heart, in sections, by he disciples of a Persian 
Rabbi, who feared that all the copies of it would be destroyed, in a 
local persecution, in the seventh century. The mass of the Rabbis, 
to use a Jewish phrase, must have been mere book-baskets; grown 
children, full of the opinions of others, but piously free from any of 
their own—the ideal of pedants. 

The Rabbis were both jurists and preachers. They explained, de¬ 
fined, and taught the Law in their schools; gave judicial opinions 
and decisions on it in their official meetings, and delivered exposition* 
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of Scripture, in their own style, to the people in the synagogues. 
Their systems of interpretation were peculiar. The professional 
statement of Rabbinical law, on one point or other, occupied them 
chiefly; for every Rabbinical precept had to be justified, not only by 
precedents, but by some reference to the written law, and this often 
required both tediousness and ingenuity. There was no end of points 
on which a legal opinion was volunteered from the synagogue pulpit, 
and trifles infinitesimal to any but Jews, served for ceaseless wrang¬ 
ling in the schools. 

The interpretation of Scripture gave even more scope to Rabbinical 
fancy. Three modes were in vogue: the using single letters to ex¬ 
plain whole words or clauses: what was called the practical exposi¬ 
tion; and what bore the name of the “ Mystery"—an elucidation of 
the lofty secrets of the Creation, the world of angels, and such trans¬ 
cendental matters, from the most improbable sources. Rules were 
provided for the treatment of these different methods, but the utmos\ 
license prevailed, notwithstanding. The nature and value of the in¬ 
struction thus given may be judged from some illustrations of the 
teaching, in the days of our Lord, respecting the secret power of 
numbers. 


In the first and last verses of the Bible the first letter, Aleph 
occurs six times, and as .six nlephs arc equal to our figures 6,000—for 
the Jews used letters for figures—it was held to be proved by this 
that the world would last 6,000 years. Words in a verse might be 
exchanged for others whose letters were of equal numerical value. 
Thus the statement, which greatly offended the Rubbis, that Closes 
bad married an Ethiopian woman—in violation of his own law—was 
explained as a figure of speech which hid an orthodox meaning. The 


letters of the word “ Cushith” 


rP^O, an “Ethiopian woman,” when 


added together as figures, represented 736, and the letters of the much 
more flattering words, “fair of face,” made the same sum, and, 
therefore, they were clearly the true meaning! 

Another fancy was to explain texts by putting the numerical value 
of a word in the place of the word itself. Thus, in Proverbs viii 2l t 
the word which we have translated—‘ ‘ substance”—was read as tlio 


number 310, its value in figures, and the doctrine educed from it that 
God will give 310 worlds to every just man as his inheritance! 

This strange system was so much in vogue in the days of our Lord 
that it occurs even in the New Testament, and in early Christian 
writings. In the book of Revelation the name of “ the Beast” is 
veiled from common eyes by the mystical number 666, but the reason 
for its being so becomes very apparent w T hcn we find that it is a cy¬ 
pher for the letters of the name of Nero. The early Christians 
imagined that God lmd already revealed the doctrine of the Cross to 
Abraham in the number of his servants—318: for 18 is written in 


Greek letters, IN —the symbol of the word .Jesus, and 300 is the 
letter T, which means the Cross! With the same liking for mystery, 
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801 was used as the symbol for Christ, because the Greek word fo? 
dove (7T£() jtfTFfid) makes that cj'pher, and so do the letters Alpha and 
O me ira. 


j 'i - t 

Mils love of the mystical prevailed in all Rabbinical teaching, 
Thus the account of the Creation and Ezekiel's vision of the Wheel 


were made the foundation of the wildest fancies. “Ten things/'wo 
are told, “were created in the Lwiliglit of the tirst Sabbath eve:—The 
abyss below the earth (for Korah and his company); the mouth of 
the spring (of Miriam, which gave the tribes waLer in the wilderness); 
the mouth of Balaam’s she ass; the raiubow r ; the manna in the 
wilderness; the rod of Moses; the schainir (a worm which cleaves 


rocks); alphabetical characters; the characters of the Tables of the 
Law; and the Tables of stone themselves, Some Rabbis add to these 


—evil spirits, the grave of Moses, and the ram that was caught in 
the thicket. 


Such w r as the teaching of the Rabbis, as a whole, though even in 
such sandy wastes there were not wanting specks of verdure, as one 


still sees in the Talmud. 


Finer minds here and there, for a moment. 


gave a human interest to these teachings, or ttuthed the heart by 
poetry, aud simple feeling. But, as a rule, the “ Law,” to the study 


of which the youth of Israel were summoned so earnestly, w r as a 


dreary wilderness of worthless trifling. The spell of the age w'as on 
all minds, and bound them in intellectual slavery. On every side. 
Christ, in Ilis childhood and j'outli, heard such studies extolled as the 
sum of wisdom, aud as the one pursuit supremely pleasing Lo God. 
Yet lie rose w r h»llj T above them, and with immense origmalitj 7 ' and 
force of mind, valued them at their true w orthlessness, leaving no 
trace of their spirit in the Gospels, but breathing, instead, only that 
of the most perfect religious freedom. It has been sometimes insin¬ 


uated that lie ouly followed the teachers of His nation: that He w r as 
indebted to Hillel, or to the Pharisees as a class: but enough has been 
said to show r thaL the latter were the representatives of all that lie 


most utterly opposed, and the distance between Him aud Hillel may 
be measured by their respective estimates of the sanct.it}' of the mar¬ 
riage bond, whieh Ilillel treated so lightly as to sanction divorce, if a 
■tfife burned her husband’s diuner. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

JUDEA UNDER ARCHELAUS AND ROME. 


I- 


Tmo dentil of Herod removed the strong hnncl that for more than 
a generation had repressed alike the hatreds and the hopes of the 
nation. Fanaticism had muttered in secret, and had at last hurst out 
in the tumults at the Temple, just before he died; but when he was 
gone, there was no one to hold the wild forces in check that had so 
long been pent up. 

Ilis reign had served the purpose, in providence, of dekyiug tho 
breaking up of the Jewish people, and its being scattered among the 
nations, and made its dissolution easier in the cud; and, on the other 
hand, it had called forth the sympathies of heathenism for Judaism 
more strongly, and had conquered lasting rights for it among the 
nations, as in a sense the salt of the earth and as the forerunner of 
Christianity. 

The rejoicings of the nation, that the scandal of an Edomite sitting 
on the throne of David was just, kutwv no bounds. A negro cou 
queror, at the White House in Washington, in the days of slavery, 
would scarcely have raised such indignant hatred, or have been so re- 
volting to the national instincts of the while population of America, 
as an Edomite reigning on Mount Zion was to the Jews. Even the 
founders of the two races had been mortal enemies, as the twin sons 
of Abraham, and Jewish tradition embittered the stoiw of Genesis, 
by adding that, at last, Esau, killed Jacob with an arrow from his 
bow r . When Israel was coming from Egypt. Edom had refused it a 
passage through its territory, and had entailed on it the dreary years 
of wandering in the wilderness. The Edomites had been mortal 
enemies of its first king. David had conquered them, and lies and 
Solomon had reigned over them. In the decline of Israel under its 

l,. 

later kings, they had been its deadliest and most implacable foes. 
The}' bad joined the Chaldeans in the final conquest of Judea under 
Nebuchadnezzar, and had rejoiced over the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem, in the hope of getting possession of its richer territory, and 
adding it to their own wild mountain land. The prophets, from 
Amos and Joel, in the ninth cent my before Christ, had denounced 
thorn as the bitterest enemies of the theocracy. "Edom shall he a 
desolate wilderness,’' cried Joel, " for their violence against the chil¬ 
dren of Judah, because they have shed innocent blood in the land." 
"For three transgressions of Edom, or for four, saith Jehovah," 
cried Amos, "I will not turn away the punishment thereof, bccauso 
be did pursue bis brother with the sword, and did cast oIf all pity, 
and his anger did tear perpetually, and he kept his wrath for ever. 
But I will send a fire upon Tcman, which shall devour the palaces of 
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Bozrah.” Obadiah, after the destructiou of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, taunted them with having been among the enemies of Israel, 
in the day when strangers carried away captive the force of the land, 
and foreigners entered its gates and cast lots on Jerusalem, and with 
having rejoiced over the children of Judah in the day of their de¬ 
struction. Jeremiah and Ezekiel had denounced the wrath of God 
against them, and, indeed, every prophet had proclaimed them the 
enemies of God, whom Israel was one day to crush with an utter 
destruction. During the exile they took possession of great part of 
the territory of Judah, and were only finally driven’ back, by John 
Hy rcanu.s, who conquered them ISO years before Christ, and com¬ 
pelled them to submit to circumcision. The deadly hatred of een* 
turies was intensified by such a history. “Thou hatest me,”says 
Jacob to Esau, in the book of Jubilees, “thou hatest me and my 
sons for ever, and no brotherly love can be kept with thee. Hear 
this, my word, which I say—When I can change the skin and the 
bristles of a swine to wool, and when horns spring from its head like 
the horns of a sheep, then will I have brotherly love to thee; and 
when wolves make peace with lambs, that they sliall not devour them 
or spuil them, and when they turn their hearts to each uther tu du 
each other good, then shall 1 be at peace with thee iu my heart; and 
when the lion is the friend of the ox, and goes in the yoke and 
ploughs with him, then will I make peace with thee; and when the 
raven grows wliile, then shall 1 know that I love tlice, end shall keep 
peace with thee. Thou shaft be rooted out, and thy sons shall be 
rooted out, and thou shall have no peace.” It is thus that a Jew 
speaks of Edom, apparently in the very days of Ilerod, and it is 
only the natural culmination, when he prophesies, in the next chap¬ 
ter, that the sons of Jacob will once more subdue and make bond¬ 
slaves of the haled race. 

Yet one of this execrated and despised people had for more than a 
generation ruled over Israel! 11 is death was the removal of a national 

reproach, that had been bitter beyond words. The hope of the land 
now was that the abhorred usurper might prove the hist of his race on 
the throne of Judah. Archclaus in his stead was even worse than to 
have had Ilerod, for he was not only of Idumean blood, but his 
mother was of the equally hated race of the Samaritans! Rome, 
rather than Edom or Samaria! 

Palace intrigues, and especially the systematic whisperings of Anti- 
pater, who hated his brothers as rivals, had caused Ilerod to change 
Ids will once and again in his last years. In the end nothing seemed 
V.hel) to put an end to the rivalries of his family but the breaking up 
of the kingdom, which it had been the work of his life to create. His 
latest gained territories beyond the Jordan were left to Philip, the son 
of Cleopatra, a maiden of Jerusalem, whom Ilerod had married for 
her beauty. Galilee, with Perea, he left to his son Antipas, and 
Judea, Idumea, and Samaria, with the title of king, to Archelaus, 
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both sons of Mall hake.* lie hud at one time intended to have left the 
whole kingdom to Herod, son of the, second Mariainnc, us successor 
to Antipater, but the complicity of tlie mother of that prince in the 
intrigues of the Kabbis was fatal to him. Salome, Herod’s sister, the 
ruthless enemy of the Macoaboian family, received the gift of the towns 
of Jarnnia and Ashdod in the Philistine plain, and of Phasaclis, in the 
palmgrovcs of the Jordan valley. 

As soon as Ilerod was dead his sister Salome and her husband set 


free a multitude of the leading men of the Jews, whom Herod had 
summoned to Jericho, that he might have them butchered at his own 
death. They next assembled the army and the people in the amphi¬ 


theatre at Jericho, and having read a letter left by the dead king for 
the soldiers, opened his will, which, with his ring, was to be carried 


foitliwith to Ciesar, that the settlements might be confirmed, and the 


due acknowledgment of dependence made. Meanwhile, the soldiers 
hailed Archelaus as king, and forthwith took the oath of allegiance to 
him. It wus noted, however, that Archelaus held a grand feast on 


the night oT his father’s death. 

This over, the- funeral of Herod followed, after due preparation. 


All the maguiticeuce of the palace had been laid in contribution. 
The body lay on a couch of royal purple; a crown and diadem on its 
bead; a sceptre in its right hand; a purple pall covering the rest; 
the couch itself resting on ti bier of gold, set with a great display of 
the most precious stones. Herod’s sons and a multitude of his kin¬ 
dred walked on each side, and followed. Next came Herod’s favour¬ 


ite regiments: the body guard given him by Augustus at Cleopatra’s 
death; the Thracian corps; the German regiment; and the regiment 
of Gauls, all with their arms, standards, and full equipments; then 
the whole army, horse and foot, in long succession, in their proudest 
bravery. Five hundred slaves and frceclmen of the court carried 
sweet spices for the burial, and so they swept on, amidst wailings of 
martial music, and, doubtless, of hired mourners, by slow stages, to 
the new fortress Herod turn, ten miles south of Jerusalem, where the 


dead king had built a grand tomb for liimsclf. Hut if there were 
pomp and pageantry to do him honour, there was little love on the 
part either of the nation or of his family, for Archelaus, who had 
prepared all this magnificence, quarrelled with his relations about the 
succession on the way, and scarcely had the corpse reached the first 
half-hour’s stage, before disturbances broke out in Jerusalem. 

Archelaus paid the customary reverence of a seven days’ mourning 
after the burial, closing them with a magnificent funeral feast to the 
people. lie then laid aside his robes of mourning and put on white, 
and having gone up to the Temple, harangued the multiludc from a 
throne of gold, thanking them for their ready submission to him, and 
making great promises for the future, when he should be confirmed 
in the kingdom by Augustus. The crowds heard him peaceably till 
fcj ended, but he had no sooner done so, than some began to clamour 
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for a lightening of the taxes, and others for the liberation of those ia 
prison onaecounlof the late religious insurrection- AH this lie readily 
promised, and retired to llic palace. Towards evening, however, 
crowds gathered at the gates, and began lamenting the Rabbis and the 
young men, put to death by Herod for cutting down the golden eagle 
over the Temple, in Hie late tumult, and demanding that the officials 
who had executed Herod's commands should be punished; clamour¬ 
ing, besides, for the deposition of Joazar, of the house of Boiffhos, 
whom llcrod; in compliment for having married into the family, had 
appointed high priest in the place of Mattathias, a friend of the na¬ 
tional cause. More dangerous still, they demanded that Archelars 
should at once rise against the Romans, and drive them out of the 
country. Ilis utmost efforts to appease them were vain. Each 
day saw a greater tumult, and, to make matters worse, the city was 
filling with countless multitudes coining to the Passover, now at hand. 
Force alone could restore order, and this lie was at lari compelled, 
most reluctantly, to use. A bloody street battle followed, in which 
3,000 were slain, and the Passover guests were shut out cf the city, 
and returned home without having been able to keep the feast. The 
winds, long chained by Herod, had broken loose. 

Archclans forthwith set off for Rome, leaving Philip regent in his 
absence. Doris, Ilerod’s wife, Salome, his sister, and other members 
of the family, went with him, ostensibly to support his claims, but in 
reality to oppose him, for the family hated him as the son of a Samari¬ 
tan, and, even more, as a second Herod, Antipas, also, started for 
Rome, to plead his own claims to the kingdom, on the strength of a 
former will, and, as the elder, was secretly supported in his enterprise, 
with refined treachery, even by those who escorted Archclaus. 

The family would have liked an oligarchy, in which all could 
share, better than any king, but preferred a Romap governor to cither 
Archclaus or Antipas; but if one of these two must be chosen, they 
wished Antipas rather than his brother, whom they all liated. At 
Rome the two claimants eanvassed eagerly among the Senators, in 
favour of theirrival causes, and lowered their dignity by unseemly dis¬ 
putes. Meanwhile, a deputation of fifty Jews arrived from Jerusalem 
to protest against Archclaus being made king, and to ask the incor¬ 
poration ofJndea with Syria, as part of a Roman province, under a 
Roman governor, in the idea that Rome would be content with their 
submission and tribute, and leave the nation independent in its're¬ 
ligious affairs. The embassage was received with great enthusiasm 
by the Jews of Rome, eight thousand of whom escorted them to the 
Temple of Apollo, where Augustus gave them audience. All possible 
charges against Herod, though now dead, were detailed at length—his 
wholesale proscriptions and confiscations; his adorning foreign cities, 
and neglecting those of his own kingdom; his excessive taxation, and 
much more; the petitioners adding that they had hoped for milder 
treatment from Archclaus, but had bad to lament 3,000 of their coun- 
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trymen slain by him at the Temple, at his very entrance on power. 
The people, they said,.wished only one thing, deliverance from the 
Hcrods, and annexation to Syria. The whole scene of the audience 
was, erelong, widely reported in Judea, and stamped itself deeply ou 
the; national memory, especially the fact that Archelaus, adding the 
last touch to the humiliation to which both brothers had stooped, 
threw himself at Cajsnr’s feet to implore his favour. Many years after, 
Jesus needed to use no names, in llis parable of the pounds, to lelL 
whom lie meant, when lie spoke of a king, against whom his people 
clamoured before a foreign throne—“ Wc will not have this man to 
rule over us.” 

Archelaus was only in part successful. A few days after the plead¬ 
ings, from respect to Herod’s will, and, doubtless, inllucueccl by a be¬ 
quest of teu millions of drachma; in it to himself, a gift equal to about 
£37o,000, besides jewels of gold and silver and very costly garments, 
to Julia, his wife, Ciesar raised the suppliant from his feet, and ap¬ 
pointed him etlinarch of the part of the kingdom left him by Herod; 
promising to make him king hereafter, if he were found worthy. 
Idumea, Judea, and Samaria, with the great cities, Jerusalem, Sama¬ 
ria, Cicsarea, and Joppa, were assigned him; but Gaza, Gadnra, and. 
Hippos, as Greek cities, were incorporated with the province of Syria. 
Ilis revenue was the largest, for it amounted to GOO talents, or about 
£120,000. Antipas had only a third part as much, and Philip only a 
sixth. The immense sum of money left him by Herod, Ciesar re¬ 
turned to the sons, reserving only a few costly vessels, as mementoes. 

While these strange scenes were enacting at Rome, things were 
going on very badly in Palestine. As soon as Archelaus had sailed, 
the whole nation was in uproar. The massacre at his accession had 
been like a spark in explosive air, and the flame of revolt burst out 
at once. The moment seemed auspicious for the re-erection of the 
theocracy, with God for the only king, as in early days. The rich, 
and such as had no higher wish than the material advantages of 
trade and commerce, which it would bring, desired government by a 
Roman procurator. They regarded religion, government, law, and 
constitution, with equal indifference, setting their personal ease and 
gain before anything else. But for generations, there had been a 
growing party in the land, whose ideas and aims were very different. 
From Ezra’s time, the dream of a restored theocracy had been cher¬ 
ished, through all the vicissitudes of the nation, with undying tenacity, 
by a portion of the people. The political system of the Pentateuch 
was their sacred ideal. Kings over Israel were, in their eyes, usurpers 
of the rights of Jehovah, against whom Samuel, the great prophet, 
had, in His name, protested. The heathen could no more be toIcraLed 
now than the Canaanitcs of old, whom God had commanded their 
fathers to drive out. The laud was to be sacred to Jehovah and Ilia 
people, under a high priesthood only, to the exclusion of all foreign 
or kingly rule. The impossibility of restoring such a slate of things. 
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after the changes of so many centuries, may have been felt, but was 
not acknowledged. It stood commanded in the Holy Rooks, and that 
was enough, '['heir fathers had murmured under Persian domina- 

o 

lion, and had eagerly grasped at the promises of the Greek conqueror, 
demanding, however, that they should include the safety of their 
special institutions, When Grecian supremacy, in its turn, became 
corrupt, and threatened the destruction of the “Law,” the “pious" 
revoked, and fought, under the Maccabees, for the true religion, but 
still in the form of a theocracy. They continued faithful to the great 
patriot family, as long as it maintained the high priesthood as the 
{highest dignity of the state, but they had taken up arms only to defend 
/ the faith, and as soon as they were able once more to practise its 
rites, and to give themselves up again to religious study, they for¬ 
sook the ranks of the Maccabaians, unwilling to take any part in the 
consolidation of a political power to which they attached no value. 
In the end, Judas had been well-nigh deserted, and could gather only 
a handful of 3,01)0 followers, and his broLhcr, who succeeded him, had 
to flee, with a remnant of their adherents, to the fens and reed beds 
of Lake 31erom, or the wilds of Gilead. The long peace which pre¬ 
vailed in the reign of John Ilyrcanus, after his wars were ended, was 
devoted by the Rabbis to the creation of the famous “hedge” round 
the Law, to prevent for ever the religious apostasy and decay which 
had almost ruined Judaism under the Syro-Greek dynasty. From 
this time, we hear of tho “unsociabilily” of the Jews towards other 
nations. Pharisaism, or separation, was erected into a system, and 
was pushed to its ultimate and most rigorous consequences with a 
leal and fanaticism that excite wonder. The exLrcme party became 
known as the “.Separation,”while the conrtly party round the king, 
who were contented to follow the Law as written, conscientiously and 
rigorously, were called in irony the Saddouk or righteous, or as wo 
call them, the Sadducees. 

The indifference of the Pharisaic, or ultra, party to political affairs, 
aud their concentration on the observance and elaboration of the Law, 
became, in the end, the characteristic of the people at large. Dining 
the civil war between Ilyrcanus and ArisLobulus, the two Asraonean 
brothers, they stood, as much as possible, aloof. The Jew is demo¬ 
cratic by nature?, and seeks equality, whether under a foreign or nativo 
government. “ The holy nation,” “ the kingdom of, priests,” recog¬ 
nized no other distinction than that of superior piety and knowledge 
of the Law, which are only personal virtues, and cannot be transmitted. 
The Asmonean family, once on the throne, lost much of the popular 
sympathy, ami the priestly aristocracy which formed the court, be¬ 
came objects of aversion. From the last years of John Ilyrcanus to 
the death of Jannecus, the Rabbis, living in retirement, attracted to 
themselves more and more the vital force of the nation; and during 
the nine sunny years of royal patronage, under Alexandra, instead of 
busying themselves in heaping up wealth and increasing their powar. 
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they laboured to found a legal system which should secure the tri¬ 
umph of their ideas. .Disinterestedness is always attractive, and it 
had its reward in creating a fanatical devotion to the Rabbis, which 
knew no limits. “Love work, keep apart from politics, and have* 
nothin" to do with otlice,” was the maxim of Schemaiah, the succes¬ 
sor of Simeon Ben Sehctaeh. The struggle, between Ilyrcanus and 
Aristobulus had no interest to the Pharisees. The Talmud, which em¬ 
bodies Rabbinical feeling, never mentions even the names of any of 
the five Maccabees—not even that of Judas,—and the spelling and 
meaning of the word Maccabce were unlike unknowfi to its compilers. 
The history of the nation was utterly ignored by these dreamy trail- 
scendentalists, who recognized no earthly power whatever. 

But even among the Rabbis, and the blindly fanatical people, there 
w r as an ultra party of Irroconcilobles. From the first, even Rabbinical 
sternness and strictness were not stern and strict enough for some, 
and there appeared, at times wdthin the circle of the Rabbis, at others, 
outside, men of extreme views, w T ho would tolerate no compromises 
such as the Pharisees were willing to accept. They would acknowl¬ 
edge neither prince nor king, far less any foreign heathen power. Al¬ 
ready, in the days of John Ilyrcanus, they had begun to mutter discon¬ 
tentedly, anti their voices rose louder under Alexander Janmeus, who 
tried to crush them by the fiercest persecution. But when Pompey 
came, as conqueror, and arbiter of the national destiny, they once 
more, by their earnest protests, showed that their party was still vig¬ 
orous. In the civil wars, many of them fought for the Asmoneau 
princes; but, under Herod, they were so mercilessly held down, that 
no political action on their part was possible, and they had to devote 
themselves to the eager study of the Law', which made his reign the 
Augustan age of Rnbbinism. But in their schools they could at least 
kindle the zeal of the rising youth, and this some of them did only 
loo clfectivclv. Even in the sternest days of Herod’s reign, more- 
over, some had not been wanting to maintain a fierce protest against 
his usurpation of the throne, w'hieh they believed belonged only to 
God. The so-ca'llcd robbers crushed by liim at Arbcla, seem to have 
been rather patriotic bands, wrong, it may be, in the means pursued, 
but noble in their aims, w ho sought to carry out the theocratic dream. 

w -V 

The foremost leader of these fierce zealots had been that Jlezekiah 
whom Herod, with much difficulty, had secured and put to death. 
His son Judas, the Galila-an, w f as now', in his turn, to raise the standard 
of national libertv aud institutions. 


Quintilius Varus, the future victim, wdth his legions, of Arminius, 
in Germany—now- governor of Syria—laid come to Jerusalem, on 
account of the disturbances at the accession of A roll cl a us. After 
some executions, supposing that lie had restored order, he returned to 
Antioch, leaving behind him in Jerusalem, under Sabinus, a whole 
legion, instead of the garrison that, in peaceful times, would have 
been thought sufficient. He could hardly have d^ne ivorsc than put 
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such * man dj Sabinus in command, for, like Homan governors is. 
general, in Jnu. day, lie was a man cf no principle, bent only on mak¬ 
ing a fortune, even, ty the vilest means, while he had opportunity. 
He infuriated the Jews, by forcing the surrender of the castles of 
Jerusalem into his hands, to get possession of Herod’s treasures, 
which he at once appropriated to his own use. Plunder was his one 
thought, and, to secure it, ;.io act of lawless violence was too audacious. 
Extortion and robbery drove the people to fury. !Nct only the city', 
but the country everywhere, seethed with excitement. It seemed a 
fitting moment to strike foi their long, lost national liberty, and to 
set up the theocracy again, under the Rabbis, after having driven out 
the heathen. Their fanaticism knew no caution or prudence, ccr 
any calculation of the odds again it them. Miracles would be wrougLt, 
if needed, to secure their triumph, and was not the Messiah at hand? 
It was, moreover, the time of Pentecost, and an immense Lcdy of men 
from Galilee, Idumea, Jericho, and Perea, but, above all, from Judea, 
taking advantage of the feast, hurried up to Jerusalem to join issue 
w r itli the greedy robber plundering }l:c city. Lividir.g themselves 
into three camps, they forthwith iuyested the city, and fabinus, in 
tenor, withdrew to the fort Phasaelis. Rut the storm soon burst on 
him. Crowding the roofs of the Temple tleisters, the Jews rained 
down a storm of missiles on the Roman soldiers sent to dislodge 
them, till at last these, finding other means useless, tired and nearly 
destroyed the cloisters,—the dry cedar of the roofs, and the wax in 
which the plates of gold that covered them were bedded, feeding the 
flames only too readily. The Temple itself was now at the mere}’ of 
the assailants, who avenged themselves by plundering its treasures, 
Sabinus himself securing 400 talents—about LSiyOlO—for his share. 
But this only infuriated the people still more, and even Herod’s army 
was so outraged by it, that all the troops, except the Samaritan regi¬ 
ments—numbering J,000 men—went over to the popular side. Mcau- 
while, the flame of revolt spread over the whole country. The dis¬ 
charged soldiers of Herod begau plundering in Judea, and 2,000 of 
them got together in Idumea, and fought stoutly against the new 
king’s party, driving Herod’s cousin, Achiab, who was sent against 
them, to take refuge in the fortresses, while they held the open coun¬ 
try. Across the Jordan, in Perea, one Pinion, who had been a slave 
of Herod, put himself at the head of a great band, who acknowledged 
rim as king, and doubtless hoped, by his means, to deliver their coun¬ 
ty, and restore its religious freedom. Betaking themselves to the 
defile between Jerusalem and Jericho, they burned Herod’s palace at 
the latter city, and carried flame aud sword to the homes of all who 
did not favour them. A corps of Roman soldiers, sent out against 
Simon, soon, however, scattered his followers, and he himself was 
llain. 

Further north, Athronges, a shepherd of the wild pastures beyond 
the Jordan, put himself at the head of the popular excitement. He 
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was a, man of great size and strength, and with four brothers, all, 
like him, of lofty stature, strove in his own wild way to avenge his 
country. Gathering a vast multitude of followers, lie kept up a 
fierce guerilla warfare against the troops sent out to put him down, 
and was able to-keep the field for years, so well was he supported by 
the people. 

I3ut the most alarming insurrection broke out in Galilee, the old 
headquarters of the zealots, under Ilezekiah, in the last generation. 
Judas, his son, born on the other side of the Jordan, but known as 
the Guliheun, had grown to manhood full of the spirit of his father. 
The same lofty ideal, of restoring the land to God as its rightful 
king, had become the dream of his life. The lime Seemed to favour 
his rising for “God and the Law," as his father, and the heroes of his 
nation, had doue in the past. The brave true-hearted GaliUeans, ever 
K?ady to fight at the cry that the Law was in danger, rallied round 
him in great numbers, and al their head he ventured on an enterprise 
which made him the hero of the day, in every town and village of 
the land, tfepphoris, a walled hill city, over the hills from Nazareth, 
was the capital of Galilee, and the great arsenal in the north. This 
fortress, sitting like a bird, as its name hints, on its height, Judas 
took by storm, and its capture put in his hands arms of all kinds for 
thousands, and a large sum of money. 

Ilow long lie was able to keep the field is not known. The Ro¬ 
mans lost no time in taking stops to crush him and the other rebels. 
Varus, afraid of the safety of the legion he had left in Jerusalem, set 
oir southward from Antioch with two more legions, and four regi¬ 
ments of cavalry, iu addition to the auxiliary forces supplied, as was 
required of them, by the local princes round. As he passed through 
Iiorytus, that city added its quota of l,o00 men, and Arctas, kiug of 
Arabia Petrtea, sent him a large contingent of irregulars, in the shape 
of wild Arab horsemen and foot soldiers. The whole force rendez¬ 
voused at Ptolemais, and from this point Varus sent his son, with a 
strong division, into Galilee, while he himself marched, by way of 
Esclraelon aud Samaria, to Jerusalem. Samaria had been loyal, for 
it would have been the last tiling its citizens would have doue to join 
the haled Jews in a war for their Law, and was left untouched, 
Varus pitching his camp at a village called Arus, which the Arab 
auxiliaries set on fire as they left, out of hatred to Ilerod. As they 
approached Jerusalem, Emmaus, at which a company of Roman 
soldiers hud been attacked and partly massacred by Athronges, was 
V mnd deserted, and was burned to the ground, in revenge for the in¬ 
sult that had been oil'ered to the army of Rome. Reaching the 
neighbourhood of the capital, the besieging force of the Jews at once 
dispersed, aud Varus marched in without a blow. With keen dis¬ 
simulation, the Jerusalem Jews fortliwith laid all the blame of the 
troubles on the Passover crowds, asserting that they had been as much 
besieged as Sabinus. Meanwhile, the troops scoured the country for 
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fugitives, 2,000 of whom were crucified along the roadsides Bear Je¬ 
rusalem. A Jewish force of 10,000 men, still afoot, disband Pd itself, 
and the revolt in Judea was for the moment suppressed. Several 
of the relations of Herod who had taken part in the rising, and had 
been sent prisoners to Rome, were the last victims for the time. 

The force under the son of Varus had meanwhile been busy in the 
north. Sepphoris was retaken, its inhabitants sold as slaves, and the 
town itself burned to the ground, but Judas escaped for the present, 
to begin a still more terrible insurrection a few years later. 

Peace was thus, at length, restored, and the young princes entered 
on their inheritances, thanks, once more, to Rome. Put the land had 
been desolated; the bravest of its youth had died on the battle-field: 
cities and villages lay smouldering in their ashes. Samaria alone 
profited by the attempted revolution, for not only did it sutler noth¬ 
ing, a third of its taxes were remitted and laid on Judea—a new 
ground of hatred towards the “ foolish people” of it heehem. 

The sensual, lawless, cruel nature of Archelaus, with his want of 
tact, which, together, had turned both his family and ins father’s 
wisest counsellors against him, leave us little doubt of the chaiaeter of 
his reign, The general estimate of him was that he was most like his 
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father of all his brothers. lie returned from Rome degraded in his 

t J 

own eyes by having had to beg his kingdom on his knees, and by tbc 
people, and all his relations, except the just and honourable Philip, 
having tried to prevent his success with Augustus. IIis one thought 
was revenge. Jesus, though ail infant when Archelaus began his reign, 

I...' j tw ' 

must have often heard in later years of his journe}' to Rome and its 
humiliations, and of the fierce reprisals on his return, for, as 1 have 
said, lie paints the story unmistakably in the parable of the great 
man who went into a far country, to receive a kingdom; whose citi¬ 
zens hated him, and sent after him, protesting that they would not 
have him to reign over them. The fierce revenge of Archelaus cculd 
not fail to vise in the minds cf those who heard, in the parable, how 
the lord, on his return, commanded his servants to be called, and re¬ 
warded the faithful richly, but stripped the doubtful of everything, 
and put to death those who had plotted against him, 

Archelaus began his reign by such a reckoning with his servants 
and enemies. AVhen he took possession of his monarchy, says 
Josephus, lie used, not the Jews oul}’, but the Samaritans, barbar¬ 
ously. In Jerusalem lie deposed the high priest of the Poe dies 
family, on the charge of having conspired against him. But though 
this might have pleased the Pharisees and the people, who counted 
Llie BoiHhos high priest unclean, lie only roused their indignation by 
filling the olliee with tw'o cl his own creatures in succession. His 
treatment of his people generally was so harsh, that Jews and Samar¬ 
itans forgot their mutual hatred in efforts to get him dethroned. Ilis 
crowning offence, however, was marrying Glaphyra, the widow of 
his half -brother Alexander, to whom she had borne children. She had 
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gone back to her father, the friend of Herod and Antony, after the 
death oF her second husband, King Juba, of Libya, when Arohelaua 
met her on his way back from Rome, and falling violently in love 
with her, married her after divorcing his wife, ller former career in 
Jerusalem might have made him lie sit ate to bring her back again, for 
her haughtiness, keen tongue, and affected contempt for Salome, and 
Herod’s family generally, had been one great cause of her first hus¬ 
band's death, while her training her children, as she did, in heathen 
manners, had made her hateful to the people. Iler incestuous mar¬ 
riage, now, involved both her and Arehelaus in the bitterest unpopu¬ 
larity. But she did not live long to trouble anv one. It seemed as if 
the return to the scene of her early marriage life had waked only too 
vivid recollections of her murdered husband. Soon after it she 
dreamed that he came to her and accused her of lier infidelity to him 
in marrying Arehelaus, and the dream so affected her that she sicken¬ 
ed, and in a few days died. 

Arehelaus had not the same taste for heathen architecture and 
public games as Ids father, and, perhaps to his own hurt, was much 
less an adept at public flattery of the Emperor and his ministers, and 
he was wise or timid enough to put no heat lieu or objectionable im¬ 
press on his coins. At Jericho lie rebuilt, with great magnificence,, 
the palace burned down by Simon, and he founded a town on the 
western hill-slopes of the Jordan valley, in Samaria, calling it Arche- 
lai's, after himself, and embellishing it with fine conduits, to water 
the palm groves in his gardens, hut beyond this he left no monuments 

of his reign. Ilis time anil heart were too much engrossed with 

1 . ■« - 

vice and drunkenness to leave much interest for anything else. 

The hatred of the people and of their leaders, the Pharisees, which 
had striven to prevent his getting the throne at first, grew only fiercer 
with time. The struggle continued, with true Jewish pertinacity, 
for nine years, fanned more or less openly by the etlinaroll’s relations, 
and their factions at court. At last, in the beginning of the year 0, 
things came to a crisis. Judea and Samaria, whom common oppres¬ 
sion had, for the moment, made friendly, sent a joint embassy to 
Rome, to accuse the tyrant, before his master, of having affronted tho 
imperial majesty, by not observing the moderation commanded him. 
Arehelaus was thoroughly alarmed. 'Superstitious, like his dead wife, 
he dreamed that lie saw ten ears of wheat, perfectly ripe, presently 
eaten by oxen, and at once taking the dream as an omen, was told by 
one Simon, an Rescue, that the ten heads of wheat were ten years, 
and marked the length of his reign. Such a forecast was only too 
easy. The embassy to Rome bad done its work. C.esur was indig- 
nant, and ordered the agent of Arehelaus at Rome, a man of the same 
name, to sail at once for Palestine, and summon his master to appear 
at Rome. Five days after the dream the messeriser reached Jerusalem, 
aud found Arehelaus feasting with Ills friends. The imperative 
summons brooked no delay, and the Viir*;iJ instantly set out for Italy, 
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There his fate "was speedily decided. Accusers aud accused were 
brought face to face, ami Archchuis was- sentenced to perpetual 
banishment, and the confiscation of all Ins property to the Emperor. 
The place of his exile was fixed at Vienna, in Gaul, a town on the 
Rhone, a little south of the modern Lyons, in what, long afterwards, 
became the province of Daupbinc. Here be lived iu obscurity till 
his death, amid the vines of southern France, perhaps a wiser and 
happier man than in the evil years of his greatness, nis reign was 
the beginning of the end of Herod’s kiugdom, his dominions being 
forthwith incorporated with Syria, as part of that Roman province. 
The wish of the Jews was at last gratified, but they were soon to 
feel how bitterly they had deceived themselves in supposing that 
incorporation with Rome meant religious independence. The castle 
at Jericho, and the palm groves and buildings of ArclielaTs, were the 
only memorials of the ethuarch, except the bitterness written on every 
heart by his cruelties and oppressions. 

A man of unspeakably greater importance in his influence on the 
nation—Hillel, the gentle, the godly, the scholar of Ezra, appears to 
have passed away in these last months of excitement, at the age, it is 
said, of 120. Born among the Dispersion, iu Babylon, be had come 
to Jerusalem, long years before, to attend the famous schools of 
Abtalioti and Schcmaiah, which Herod’s proscriptions would have 
well-nigh crushed in later years, destroying Rabbi uism with them, 
but for the genius who had been trained in their spirit. Already a 
married man, he had no income but the daily pittance of half a 
denarius, earned as a light porter or day labourer, though his one 
brother was a great Rabbi and president of the school at Babylon, 
and bis other was growing to be a wealthy man in Jerusalem, But 
the rich one did not trouble himself about him, and alTect.ed to de¬ 
spise him, and the other, though eminent, was very likely himself 
poor. Unable, one day, to pay the trifling fee for entrance, to the 
doorkeeper of the school, Hillel was yet determined to get the knowl¬ 
edge for which his soul thirsted. It was a Sabbath eve in winter, 
and the classes met on the Friday evening, continuing through the 
night, till the Sabbath morning. To catch the instruction from 
which he was shut out, Hillel climbed into a window outside, and sat 
there, in the cold, for it was bitter weather, and snow was f illing 
heavily. In the morning, says the tradition, Schcmaiah said to 
Abatalion : “Brother Abtalion, it is usually light in our school 
day ; it must be cloudy this morning to be so dark ” As lie spnkc he 
looked up, and saw a form in the window outside. It was Hillel, 
buried in the snow and almost dead. Carrying him in, bathing and 
rubbing him with oil, and setting him near the hearth, he gradually 
revived. “ It was right even to profane the Sabbath for such an one,” 
said the teachers and students. 

Five or six years after the beginning of Herod’s reign, Hillel rose 
to be the head of the Rabbinism of Jerusalem, as the only man to be 
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found who had studied under Abtalion and Schemaiah. After a 
time a rival school roso under Sehammai. Ilillcl, though a strict 
Jew, had si ill a leaning to charitable and liberal ideas in some direc¬ 
tion;; Sehammai was the embodiment of the narrow uUrn-Pharisaic 
spirit, and, as such, much more numerously followed than his milder 
rival, llillel’s weakness, as well as strength, lay in his love of peace, 
For he too ofteu gave up principle to maintain quiet. .Many of his 
sayings are preserved, but most of them are inferior to those left by 
Epictetus or Seneca. His summary of the Law, to a heathen, is the 
best known,—“ What you woul 1 yourself dislike, never do to your 
neighbour—that is the whole Law', all else is only its application.” 
But, like all the Rabbis, his religions system was radically unsound. 
Its central principle was the belief in strict retaliation or recom¬ 
pense, for every act. Like for like was the sum of his morality. 
Seeing a human skull floating on a stream, Ilillel cried out, “Because 
thou had drowned (some one), thou thyself art drowned, and he who 
has drowned thee will himself some day also be drowned.” The 
same way, he believed, would it be at the final judgment. “ He who 
has gained (the knowledge of) the Law,” said he, “has also gained 
the life to eo:ne.” Service and payment, his fundamental motive to 
right action, inevitably led to formalism and selfish calculation, fatal 
to all real merit. 


The banishment of Archclaus found Jesus a growing boy of about 
ten or twelve, living quietly in the GaHkean Nazareth, among the 
hills. It was a momentous event in the declining fortunes of the 
r.auon, for its results presently filled the land with terror, and paved 
tae way for the final crisis, sixty years later, which destroyed Israel 
as a nation. 


The troubles of Ilerod’s time, and the dreams of the Rabbis, had 
excited a very general desire, at his death, for direct government by 
Rome, under the proconsul of Syria. The deputation sent to Augus¬ 
tus, when Archclaus was seeking the throne, had prayed for such an 
arrangement, thinking they would be left under their high priests, to 
manage their national affairs after their own customs, as the Pheni- 
cian cities were allowed to do under their Archons, and that Rome 


would only interfere in taxation and military matters. Their wish, 
however, was the only ground of their expectation, for Rome never 
left large communities like the Jewish nation thus virtually inde¬ 
pendent, though they might indulge towns or cities with such a privi¬ 


lege. 

When Arehelaus, at the entreaty of the people, had been banished, 
their hopes revived of the restoration of the theocracy under the high 
priests and the Rabbis, with a nominal supremacy oa the part of 
'Home. The exile of the tyrant, therefore, was greeted with universal 


joy; but the news that a procurator, or licutenaut-govcrnor, as he 
might be called, had been appointed in Ins stead, and that Judea was 
henceforth to be incorporated into the province of StTia, with its pro- 
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consul, or governor-general, as supreme head, under the Emperor, 
soou dispelled their dreams of theocratic liberty. 

( The proconsul, or governor-general, of Syria, at the lime, was Pub¬ 
lius Sulpieius Quirinius, a brave soldier, and faithful servant of the 
Einpcror, accustomed to command and to be obeyed. Oulered to 
incorporate Judea with his province, no thought of consultirg Jewish 
feelings in doing so crossed his mind. From comparative obscurity 
he had risen, through military and diplomatic service, till Augustus 
had him made consul. He had made a successful campaign in Asia 
hiinor, against some tribes of savage mountaineers, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded iu subduing, by blockading the mountain passes, and after 
starving them iuto submission, had secured their futine quiet by carry¬ 
ing off all the men able lo bear arms, 1 mushing some, and drafting 
Ihc rest into, his legions. For this he had gained the honour of a 
triumph. When Caius, the young pam’.M n of Augustus, was 
treacherously wouuded in Armenia, be bed n ci ;gicl affairs for him 
so much Lo the satisfaction of the Emperor, tbi.i be got the province 
of Syria as a reward. With all this, he bore a bad character with 
those who knew him, or were any way under him, as not only ma¬ 
lignant and grasping, but mean and revengeful. As a pioof of this it 
was instanced, that he kept a charge of attempted poisoning over his 
wife’s head, for twenty years after lie had divorced her. 

The procurator, or lieutenant-governor, appointed over Judea by 
Quirinius, was Coponins, a Roman knight, unknown except from this 
office. lie and Quirinius made their appearance in Jciuiakm to¬ 
gether, as soon as Arclielaus had been condemned, to lake ] os session 
of his effects for Augustus. They lodged iu the palace of Herod, 
which, henceforth, was called the Pnctorium, and l(.came the resi¬ 
dence of the procurators when they were iu Jetusalein at the time of 
the feasts, for, oxcepit then, they lived in Casarea. The Herod 
family had to contcut themselves with the old castle of the Macca- 
bxan kimrs, near the Xvstns. 

Any golden dreams of a restored theocracy were soon dispelled. 
Hardly had the inventory of the possessions of the crown been fin¬ 
ished, lhau Quirinius announced that his next duty was to take a 
census of the people, and a return of their property and incomes, as 
the basis for introducing the Roman taxation common to all subject 
provinces of the empire. There could be no clearer proof that the 
nation had deceived itself. Rich and poor alike resented a measure 
which announced slavery instead of freedom, ami ruinous extortion 
instead of prosperity. In every country the introduction of a new 
fiscal S 3 r stcm, with its intrusion iuto private affairs, its vexatious inter¬ 
ferences with life and commerce, its new and untried burdens, and 
the general disturbance of the order of things which custom has made 
familiar, is always unpopular. Butin this ease patriotic and religious 
feeling intensified the dislike. It was at once the direct aud formal 
subjection of the country to heathen government, the abrogation of 
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lairs irith which religious ideas were blended, and the fancied profa¬ 
nation of the word of Jehovah and of TTis prophets, that Israel would 
he as the sand on the sea-shore, which cannot be numbered It was re¬ 
called to mind, moreover, that when the wrath of God turned against 
Israel, He moved David to give the command, “Go number Israel 
and Judah,” It ran also from mouth to mouth that old prophecies 
foretold that the numbering of the people would be the sign of their 
approaching fall as a nation. To the fanaticism of the Jew the census 
was a matter of life and death; to Quirinius, who could not compre¬ 
hend such a state of feeling, it was the simplest matter in the world: 
The very first step in the Roman government of Judea brought it into 
conflict with the people. 

The systematic and direct taxation of the country by Rome was, 
from this time, an inextinguishable subject of hatred and strife be¬ 
tween the rulers and the ruled. The Romans smiled at the political 
economy of the Rabbis, who gravely levied a tax of half a sit eke 1 a 
head to the Temple, to avert a national pestilence, and proposed 
that a census of the people, col ciliated by the number of the lambs 
slaughtered in Jerusalem at the last Passover, should be the basis of 
the imperial fiscal registration. But if this was ridiculous to the Ro¬ 
man, it was a matter so sacred to the Jew, that it led to over-fresh 
revolts, after thousands of patriots had died to maintain it. The 
Jewish law recognized taxes and free gifts only for religious objects, 
and, according to the Rabbis, the very holiness of the land rested on 
every field and tree contributing its tithe, or gift of wood, to the 
Temple. How, it was asked, could this sacred ness be maintained, if 
a heathen emperor received taxes from the sources consecrated by 
these tithes and gifts to Jehovah? lienee the question rose, “ whether 
it was lawful to pay tribute to Caesar or not?”—a question to be solved 
only by the sword, but rising ever again, after each new despairing 
attempt, at resistance. Every “ receipt of custom’’ at the gate of a 
town, or at the end of a bridge, was a rock against which the Jew 
who honoured the Law felt his conscience wrecked, ora battle-field 
marked by a deadij T strife. 

This sullen antipathy to imperial taxation was, moreover, intensified 
bj r tlie evils of the Roman system. The chief imposts demanded 
were two—a poll and a land tax, the former an income tax on all not 


embraced by the latter. The income tax was fixed by a special ccn- 
as, and was rated, in Pyrin and Cilicia, at one per cent. All landed 
—operty of private individuals was subject to the ground tax, while 
ic Jewish ground possessions were con fiscal ed entirely to the im- 
■ctial exchequer. The tax amounted to a tenth of all grain, and a 


*iflh part of wine and fruit, and was thus very oppressive*. Both im¬ 
posts were in 1 he hands of “ publicans,” who bought the right of col¬ 
lecting the taxes for five years, from the censors at Rome. These 
publieaui farmed the revenue from the State, giving security for the 
payment of a fixed sum for the province whose taxes they kwught. 
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There were, however, extraordinary taxes and local imposts, besides 
the two groat ones. If corn ran short in Italy the provinces had to 
supply it at fixed prices, and the procurator at Caesarea had the right 
\o demand for himself and his attendants what supplies he required. 

The customs and excise duties, moreover, were levied for the im¬ 
perial government,—and the tolls on bridges, and roads, the octroi 
at the gates of towns, and the custom-houses at the boundaries of 
districts or provinces, which, also, were farmed Ly the puhlicaui, 
gave additional room for arbitrary oppression. The wliole system 
was radically bad, like its counterparts under the Ancien Regime in 
France, and in Turkey, now. The Roman knights wlio took con¬ 
tracts for provinces, sub-let them, by districts, to others, and these 
again had sub-con tractors to smaller and smaller amounts. The worst 
result was inevitable where self-interest was so deeply involved. Each 
farmer and sub-fanner of the revenue required a profit, which the 
helpless provincials had, in the end, to pay. The amount assessed by 
Rome was thus no measure of the ultimate extortion. The greed and 
opportunity of the collectors, in each descending grade, alone deter¬ 
mined the demand from the taxpayer. 

For was there a remedy. The publicani were mostly Roman 
knights, the order from which the judges were chosen. They were 
the capitalists of the empire, and formed companies to lake up the 
larger contracts, and these companies, like some even in the present 
day, were more concerned about the amount of their dividends than the 
means of obtainiug them. Complaints could only be laid before an 
official who might himself intend to farm the same taxes at a future 
time, or who was a partner in the company that fanned them at the 
moment. Thus safe from the law, the oppression and extortion prac¬ 
tised by the collectors were intolerable. The rural population were 
especially ground down by their exactions. A favourite plan was to 
advance'money to those unable to pay demands, and thus make the 
borrowers private debtors, whose whole property was erelong confis¬ 
cated by the usurious interest required. 

Oesar has left us a vivid incline of the fate of a Roman province 
in matters of taxation. Speaking cf Pius Scipio, the proconsul of 
SjTia in n.c. 4S, he tells us that he made large requisitions of money 
on the towns, and exacted from the farmers of the taxes the amount 
of two years' payment, then due to the Roman treasury, and also de¬ 
manded as a loan the sum which w r ould he due for the next year. All 
this extortion, we may be sure, would have to lie more than made up 
by the unfortunate provincials. Having brought Ins troops to Per¬ 
ga mum, one of the chief cities of the province of Asia, lie quartered 
them for the winter in the richest cities, and quieted their discontent 
by great bounties, and by giving up the towns to them to plunder. 

The money requisitions levied by him on (lie province w'ere exacted 
with the utmost severity, and many devices were invented to satisfy 
the proconsul’s rapacity. A head tax was imposed on all, both slave 
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and free: taxes were laid on columns and doors; corn, soldiers, arms, 
rowers, military engines and conveyances, were taken by requisition. 
If anything could be thought of as a pretext for a new tax, the tax 
was imposed. Men with military authority were set over cities, anti 
even over small villages and petty fortified places; and he who used 
his power most harshly and remorselessly, was thought the host man 
and the best citizen. The province was full of lie tors and bailiffs; it 
swarmed with officials and extortioners, who demanded more than 
was due for the taxes, as gain for themselves. In addition to all this, 
enormous interest was asked, as is usual in time of war, from all who 
had to borrow, which many needed to do, as the taxes were levied on 
all. N or did these exaetions save the Roman citizens of the province, 
for additional fixed sums were levied on the several communes, and 


on the separate towns. Cieero, on his entry on the proconsulate of 
Cilicia, found things equally sad in that province. He tells us that 
he freed many cities from the most crushing taxation, and from ruin¬ 
ous usury, and even from debts charged against them falsely. The 
province had been nearly ruined by the oppressions and rapacity of 
his predecessor, whose conduct, he says, had been monstrous, and 
more like that of a savage wild beast than a man. Such pictures, by 
Romans themselves, leave us to imagine the misery of the wretched 
provincials under proconsuls and procurators, and account in no small 
degree for the recklessness of Judea under the Roman yoke. 


Jesus grew up to manhood amidst universal murmurs against such 
a system, the discontent becoming more serious year by year. At 
last the Senate, on the recommendation of the Emperor Tiberius, 


sent Gennnnicus, the Emperor’s nephew, to Syria, as a necessary step 
towards calming the popular excitement. The Jews had already sent 
a deputation to Rome, to represent the nun brought on their country 


by the crushing weight of the taxes. The deepening exhaustion of 
Palestine by the fiscal oppression of the Romans, and of Herod's 


family, is incidentally implied in many passages of the Gospels. One 
of the most frequent allusions in Christ’s discourses is to the debtor, 


the creditor, and the prison. The blind misrule that was slowly de¬ 
stroying the empire fell with special weight on an agricultural people 


like the Jews. In one parable, Jesus represents every one but the 
king as bankrupt. The steward owes the king, and the servant owes 


the steward. The question what they should cat and what they 
should drink is assumed as the most pressing, with the common man. 
The creditor meets the debtor in the street, and straightway commits 
him to prison, till he pay the uttermost farthing, and. if that fails, 
sells him, his wife, his children, and all that lie has. to make up his 


debt. Oil and wheat, the first necessaries of life, are largely claimed 
by the rich man’s steward. Buildings have to he left unfinished for 


want of means. The merchant invests his money, to make it safe, in 
a single pearl, which he ean easily hide. Many bury their money in 
the ground, to save it from the oppressor. Speculators keep back 



their grain from the market, and enlarge their barus. Instead of a 
field which needed the plough, the spade suffices. “What shall I 
do?” says the ruined householder, “I cannot'dig, I am ashamed to 
beg,” In the train of scarcity of money comes the usurer, who alone 
is prosperous, speedily increasing bis capital five or eveD teD times. 
This stale of tilings is constantly assumed in the Gospels, and it grew 
worse and worse through the- whole life of our Lord, culminating in 
a great financial crisis, throughout the empire, a few years after the 
Crucifixion. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE ItOMAX PROCURATORS. 

Tiie material ruin which Rome had brought on the land, Datumlly 
increased the prevailing excitement, and the bands of fierce religion¬ 
ists which lurked in the hill-country constantly received additions 
from those whom the evil times had beggared. The popular mind 
was kept in permanent agitation by some tale of insult to the Law on 
the part of the Romans. At one time they had “defiled the feasls,” 
at auother, a military standard had been shown in Jerusalem, or a 
heathen emblem brought into the Temple, or a votive tablet sot up on 
Mount Zion, or a heathen sculpture had been discovered on some new 
public building. Ileal or imagined oflencos were never wanting. 
Now, it was heard, with horror, that a procurator had plundered the 
Temple treasures; then, a Roman soldier hud tom a copy of the Law; 
or a heathen had passed into the forbidden court of the Temple, or 
some Gentile child, in his boyish sport, had mocked some Jew. The 
most trilling rumours or incidents became grave from the passion they 
excited, and the hundreds or thousands of lives lost in the tumults 
they kindled. The heart of the whole country glowed at white heat, 
and ominous flashes continually warned Ca-sar of the catastrophe 
approaching. 

The excitement caused by the inquisitorial census of persons and 
property by (>uirinius was intense. Herod and Archelaus had been 
careful to avoid direct similarity to the Temple tenth in their taxa¬ 
tion, and possibly it was because the revenue had to be raised in any 
circuitous way, to prevent collision with the popular prejudices, that 
the imposts these princes had levied—tolls, house tax, excise, market 
tax, head tax, salt tax, crown lax, and custom dues,—had pressed on 
the nation so heavily. Augustus had waived the introduction of the 
Roman modes of taxation, -from similar motives of prudence, and 
Herod, while he had taxed produce, took care to avoid requiring a 
tenth. But Quirinius had no such scruples, and at once kindled the 
fiercest resistance. The whole nation saw in the tithe on grain, and 
the two tenths on wine and fruil, an encroachment on the rights of 
Jehovah. A leading Rabbi—Zadok—headed the opposition in his 
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class, and joined Judas, the Galiheau, who again appeared in the field, 
calling'on all to take anus. The Rabbis inveighed against the pro¬ 
posals of Quirinius, hut he eared nothing for their theology, and as 
he had broken the mountaineers of Cilicia by starvation, lie felt no 
doubt that lie could keep order, in spite of resistance, among the 
Jews. Ambition, love of money, and military rule, were the only 
thought of the rough, coarse soldier. 

At first it seemed as if he would succeed. The high priest, Joazcr, 
a lierodian of the house of Borthos, openly took his side, and per¬ 
suaded the people in Jerusalem to let the census and registration go 
on quietly. The Rabbis temporized, and seemed inclined to take the 
safer side. But this did not content the whole bodv. The more 

k J 

determined were weary of the endless discussions and trifling of the 
Synagogue, and broke away from their brethren, to found a new 
school—that of the “Zealots”—which henceforth carried in its hand 


the fate of the nation. The fanatics of Judaism—their one sleepless 
thought was war with Rome. They were the counterparts and repre¬ 
sentatives of the stern puritans of the IMaecaha'un times, and took 
their name, as well as their inspiration, from the words of the dying 
JIattalhios—“ Re Zealots, my sons, for the Law. and give your lives 
for the covenant of your fathers.” The exhortations of their brethren, 
to submit quietly to the government, were answered in the words of 
the early patriots—“ Whoever takes on him the yoke of the Law is 
no longer under that of mob, but lie who casts olT the Law, lias man’s 
yoke laid on him.” Thus, the foreboding that this numbering of the 
people, like that of David, would bring death in its train, was not un¬ 
accomplished. The tierce ruin broke forth from Gainala, on the Sea 
of Gennesarcth, a district in which the census was not to be taken; 
and the destroying angel who passed through the land was Judas the 
Galihean. 


* Judas is one of those ideal forms which have an abiding influence 
on the imagination: au enthusiast, raised above all calculations of 
prudence or possibility, but so grand in liis enthusiasm, that, while 
he failed utterly hi his immediate aim, he more than triumphed in the 
imperishable influence of his example. lie was the first of the stern 
Irrcconeilahlcs of his nation, and from his initiative sprang the fierce 
and pitiless fanatics whose violence led, two generations later, to the 
frightful excesses of the great revolt, and to the ruin of the nation. 
The cry which drew round him the youth of the country, had been, 
in part, the inarticulate longing of countless noble souls, though 
mingled with a spirit of proscription they would have repudiated. 
M No Lord but Jehovah: no tax but to the* Temple: no friend hut a 
Zealot.” It was idolatry to pay homage to Caesar; idolatry to pay 
dues to a heathen government; it was defilement of what was pure, 
to give tithes or custom from it to the Unclean, aud he who demanded 
them was the enemy of God, and of Israel, worthy of double punish¬ 
ment if a Jew. War with Rome, and writh their brethren willing to 
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live at peace with it, were alike proclaimed. Fire and sword wasted 
the land. The country house of the rich Sadducee, and the ricks and 
hams of the well-to-do friend of Rome, everywhere went up in 
flames, at the first conflict of the rude hut fiercely brave patriots with 
the |Roinn» soldiery. Like our own Fifth Monarchy men, they be¬ 
lieved that the kingdom of God could he set up only by the sword. 
In the stern spirit of the Old Testament, they thought only of hewing 
A gag iu pieces before the Lord, believing themselves God's instru¬ 
ments to rid the land of His enemies, who were, in effect, iu their 
view, all but themselves and their supporters. He was a jealous God, 
who would suffer no other lords in His inheritance, and llis will w r as 
a war of extermination on the heathen invaders, like that of Joshua 
against the Canaanites. 

From the Nazareth hills, Jesus, as a growing boy, saw, daily, the 
smoke of burning villages, and in Joseph’s cottage, as in all others in 
the land, every heart beat thick, for long weeks, at the hourly news 
of some fresh story of blood. But the insurrection was, erelong, 
suppressed: Judas dying in the struggle. The terrible story, how¬ 
ever, was never forgotten. Many years after, Gamaliel could remind 
the authorities bow “ the Galihean drew away much people after 
him, but perished, and as many as obeyed him were dispersed." Even 
the Romans learned a lesson, and never attempted another census; 
the proconsul, Cestius Gallus, even so late as the reign of Nero, 
being content to reckon in the Jewish manner, bv the number of 
Passover lambs. To the people at large, Judas and his sons were a 
new race of Mac cabman heroes, for the sons—Jacobus, Simon, Menu- 
hem, and Elcazar, in after years, carried out the work of their father 
with a splendid devotion. None of the four died iu hod. They 
either fell in battle against Rome, or by their own hand, to prevent 
their being taken alive. When all Judea bad been lost but the 
rock of Masada, it was a grandson of Judas who was in command of 
that last citidcl of his race, and boasted to his comrades that as his 
family were the first who rose against the heathen, bo they were the 
last who continued to fight against them, and it was lie, who, w hen 
all hope had perished, slew, by their own consent, the 900 men who 
were shut up with him, and set the fortress in flames, that Rome 
might find nothing over which to triumph but ashes and corpses. 
The grand self-immolation of Judas became a deathless example, and 
kept Rome uneasy for seventy years, nor is Josephus wrong in say¬ 
ing that though the insurrection lasted hardly two months, it kindled 
A spirit which reduced Palestine to a desert, destroyed the Temple, 
And scattered Israel over the earth, Galilee and Judea never showed 
their lofty idealism more strikingly than iu producing such leader^ 
or in continuing to believe in them after their disastrous end. 

Meanwhile Quirinius had gained his point in a measure, and the 
poll and ground taxes were imposed on the Roman plan, by the close 
of the year. But nothing was done to lighten the previous burdens, 
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of which the house and market taxes, especially, were hateful to the 
people. The fiscal result, however, was far below Roman expecta¬ 
tions. Although Herod had been regarded as the richest king of the 
East, the estimate forwarded b} r Quirinius to the Emperor, of the 
value of all the taxes, amounted to less than a twelfth part of the sum 
derived from Egypt. The computation was sent for each tax, that Au¬ 
gustus might sanction it, and let it be put up for sale to the publicani. 

The opposition to this heathen taxation, though thus outwardly 
suppressed, was only nursed the more closely in the hearts of all. 
The Rabbis still taught that the land was deli led by dues paid to a 
heathen emperor, and attributed every real or fancied natural calamity 
to the displeasure of the Almighty for their being so. “ Since the 
purity of the land was destroyed,” said they, “even the flavour and 
smell of the fruit are gone.” The Roman tithe soon told fatally on 
that which had hitherto been paid to the Temple, and this the Iiabbis 
especially resented. “ Since the tithes arc no longer regularly paid,” 
said they, “ the yield of the fields has grown less.” Hence the ques¬ 
tion constantly passed from mouth to mouth, not whether the Roman, 
tax should be paid, but whether it was lawful at all to pay it. 

The hatred and contempt for those of their country men who, 
under such circumstances, took service under the associations of 
publicani farming the odious taxes, as collectors, may be imagined. 
The hitter relentless contempt and loathing towards them knew no 
bounds. As the Greeks spoke of “tax-gatherers and sycophants,” 
the Jews had always ready a similarly odious association of terms, 
such as “tax-gatherers and sinners,” “ tax-gatherers and heathen,” 
“ tax-gatherers and prostitutes,” “ tax-gatherers, murderers, and high¬ 
way robbers,” in speaking of them. Driven from societ} T , the local 
publicans became more and more the Pariahs of the Jewish world. 
The Pharisee stepped aside with pious horror, to avoid breathing the 
air poisoned with the breath of the lost son of the House of Israel, 
who had sold himself to a calling so infamous. The testimony of a 
publican was not taken in a Jewish court. It was forbidden to 
sit at table with him, or to eat his bread. The gains of the class were 
the ideal of unclean ness, and were especially, shunned, every piece of 
their money serving to mark a religious oHence. To change coin for 
them, or to accept alms from them, defiled a whole household, and 
demanded special purifications. Only the dregs of the people would 
connect themselves with a calling so hated. Cast out by the com¬ 
munity, they too often justified the bad repute of their order, and 
lived in reckless dissipation anti profligacy. To revenge themselves 
for the hatred shown them, their only thought, not seldom, was to 
make as much as they could from their office. The most shameless 
imposition at the “receipts of custom,” and the most hardened reck- 
lessucss in the collection of excessive or fraudulent charges, became 
a daily occurrence. They repaid the war against themselves by a 
war against the community. 
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Amidst such a state of feeling between rulers and ruled, Jesus 
grew up to manhood and spent IT is life. The sleepy East could not 
endure the systematic and restless waj's of the West, now forced 
upon it, and, still less, the regular visit of the tax-gatherer, especially 
under such a vicious system as that of Rome. War, as far as pos¬ 
sible, became the chronic state of things, if not in the open field, yet 
in never-ending, ever-beginning resistance, all over the land. Even 
the mild school of Ilillel justified the use of any means of escape 
from the robbery of the “ publicans,” and the Rabbis a- large made 
the subject a standing topic, in their schools. Controversies sprang 
up in connection with it. The Irreconcilnblcs, as I may call the 
Zealots, could not brook even the slightconccssions to Rome of the 
hitherto popular Pharisees. It was made a matter of reproach to 
them that they put the name of the Emperor along with that of 
Closes in letters of divorce, and the dispute was ended only b} r Hil¬ 
lers party reminding its opponents that this was already sanctioned 
by Scripture itself, which allowed the name of Pharoah to stand be¬ 
side that of Jehovah. 

Before Quirinius left Jerusalem, he made one concession to the 
people, by sacrificing to their hatred the instrument of his tyranny— 
the High Priest, Joazar. After helping to get the census carried out, 
and thus losing all popular respect, the time-serving priest was strip¬ 
ped of his dignity by the master who had despised even while he 
made use of him, and it was given to Annas, the son of Seth, in 
whose family it was held, at intervals, for over fifty years. But 
though his house was thus permanently ennobled, its taking office 
under the Romans, no less than its belonging to the part}' of the Sad 
ducecs, made it, henceforth, of no weight in the destiny of the na¬ 
tion. The Zealots were steadily rising to be a great party in the 
land. The noblest spirits flocked to their banner most readily, as we 
may judge when we remember that one of the Apostles had been a 
Zealot, and that the } T oung Saul also joined them. The young men, 
especially, swelled their numbers. "Our youth,” laments Josephus, 
" brought the State to ruin, by their fanatical devotion to the fero¬ 
cious creed this party adopted.” Its principles were, indeed, destruc¬ 
tive of all government, as things were. “lie who was under the 
J aw,” it was held, "was free from all other authority.” Its mem¬ 
bers were pledged to honour Jehovah alone as King of Israel, and 
neither to shrink from death for themselves nor from the murder of 
their nearest kin, if it promised to serve the cause of liberty, as they 
understood it. The family of the fa lieu Judas remained at the head 
of these fierce patriots. Two of his sons were afterwards crucified 
for raising an insurrection, and while his third sou, Mcnahem, by the 
taking of Masada, was the first to begin the fiual war against Floras, 
liis grandson, Eleazar, was the last who fought against the Romans, 
burying himself, as 1ms been told, and the wreck of the Zealots, 
beneath the ruins of the fortress, rather than surrender. It is notfr 
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worthy, moreover, that from the date of the census, no part of Pal¬ 
estine wa9 less safe than that which was rlircetlv under Roman 
authority. If the traveller between Jericho and Jerusalem fell 
among robbers, what must have been the danger in the lonely and 
desolate valleys beyond Ilebron ? 

The first seven years after the annexation "were, notwithstanding, 
comparatively happy times for the Jews. Augustus made it his 
maxim to spare rather than destroy the provinces, so far as he could 
safely do so; and he furthered this policy by frequent change of the 
procurators. As to the burning religious questions raised by the de¬ 
cay of heathenism, and the spread of Eastern religions in the empire, 
he took, by advice of Maecenas, a middle course, lie supported the 
Roman religion, but, at the same time, protected the special faith of 


each country. Ileucc, although he personally despised foreign relig¬ 
ions, and offered no sacrifices when in Jerusalem, even while asking 
with interest about the Jewish God, and though he praised his grand¬ 
son, the young Cains Caesar, for passing through Jerusalem like a 
Roman, without making an offering, yet, like Caesar and Cicero, else¬ 
where, he would by no means do any violence to the Jewish religion. 
On the contrarv, he yielded to the wish of Herod by taking the Jews 
of the Dispersion under his protection, as Caesar had done, and sanc¬ 
tioned the remittance of the Temple money from all parts. Resides 
this, he acted with the greatest consideration towards the Jews in 
Rome; for since the campaigns of Pompcy and Gabinius, they had 
been so numerous in the capital that they formed a great “quarter” 
on the farther side of the river. Treating them as clients of Ciesar, 
lie acted with marked thoughtfulness in all connected with their re¬ 
ligion, their morals, or their prosperity. He formally sanctioned the 
Jewish Council in Alexandria, and, after the annexation of Judea, 
he ordered a permanent daily sacrifice of an ox and two lambs to lie 
offered at his expense, and, in conjunction with the Empress Li via, 
and other members of bis house, sent gifts of precious jars and ves¬ 
sels for the use of the drink-offering. 


This policy was not without its effect. Augustus got the fame in 
Rome of being the patron of the Jews, and in the provinces, even 
among the Jews themselves, of being the magnanimous protector of 
their religion. His tolerance, moreover, served an end which be did 
not contemplate. It secured the slow but certain conquest of the 
West, first by Judaism, the pioneer of a new and higher faith, and 
then by Christianity—the faith for which it had prepared the way. 

But, in spite of every desire ou the part of Augustus to humour 
their peculiarities, the Jews were still in a state of chronic excite¬ 
ment. The Samaritans seeing their opportunity, raised their heads 
more boldly. They were no longer dependent on Jerusalem, since 
\hc banishment of A roll elans. Their elders rejoiced in political 
consequence long denied them. But the light and giddy people 
under them could not mako a right use of liberty. Under Coponius, 
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the first procurator after Archelaus wag deposed, it was discovered 
that they had defiled the Temple at Jerusalem on the night before the 
Passover. The Temple doors, as was the custom, had been opened 
at midnight, before the feast, and some Samaritans, knowing this, 
and having previously smuggled themselves into Jerusalem, had 
crept tip to tlie Temple in the darkness, and strewed human hones in 
the courts, so that the high priest llannas had to turn away from the 
polluted sanctuary the worshippers who in the morning thronged the 
gates. Nothing remained for the vast multitudes hut to go hack em¬ 
bittered to their homes, leaving the Temple to he purified, hut noth¬ 
ing is said of any punishment of the Samaritans, The procurator 
seems only to have told the Jews that they should have kept a better 
watch. 

Little is known of the two procurators—Marcus Ambivius and 
Annius Rufus, who followed Coponius—except that Judea, exhausted 
by its burdens, implored their diminution, and that, under the first, 
Salome, Herod’s sister, died, while Augustus, himself, died under the 
second. 

The new emperor, Tiberius, on his accession, sent a fresh procu¬ 
rator, Valerius Gratus, whom, with his dislike of change, he retained 
in office for eleven years. Under him things went from bad to worse. 
During his period of office he changed the high priests five times, 
deposing Hannas, and giving the office alternately to one of his 
family, and to a rival house of the small hand < f Saddueean Temple 
nobility. Large sums no doubt filled his colters at each transaction, 
but such a degradation of their highest dignitaries must have exas¬ 
perated the Jews to the quick. After the crafty llannas came, as his 
successor, one Ismael, but Ids reign was only one year long. Hannas’ 
son, Eleazcr, next won the pontifical mitre for a year, then came 
Simon, but he, loo, had to make way for a successor, Caiaphas, son- 
in-law of llannas, afterwards the judge of Jesus. Simon is famous 
in Rabbinical annals for a misfortune that befell him in the night, 
before the Day of Atonement, To while away the long hours, dur¬ 
ing which he was not permitted to sleep, he amused himself by con¬ 
versation with an Arab sheikh, but, to his dismay, the heatheD, in his 
hasty utterance, let a speck of spittle fall on the priestly robe, and 
thus made its wearer unclean, so that his brother had to take his 
place in the rites of the approaching day. Changes so violent and 
corrupt had at last degraded the high priesthood so much, in the eyes 
of all, that the deposed llannas, rather than his successors, was still 
regarded as the true high priest. 

Meanwhile, the load of the public taxes became so unendurable that 
a deputation was sent to Rome in the year 17, to entreat some allevia¬ 
tion of the misery. Syria as a whole, indeed, seemed on the brink of 
an insurrection, from the oppression of the publieaus. Germanicus, 
the Emperor’s nephew, one of the noblest men of his day, was sent to 
the East to quiet the troubles; but, unfortunately, with him was sent, 
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as Governor-General of Syria, Cucius Piso, his deadly enemy, who 
soon involved him in personal disputes that wcll-uigh excited a war 
between them. Tiberius, able and cautious, and not yet fallen to the 
hatefulness of his later years, saw no remedy for Lhe state of thiugj 
but iii prolonging the reign of the procurators. “Every oflice,” lie 
was wont to say, “induces greed, and if the holder enjoy it only for 
a short time, without knowing at what moment he may have Lo sur¬ 
render it, he will naturally plunder his subjects to the utmost, while 
he can. If, on the other hand, he hold it for a lengthened term, he 
will grow weary of oppression, and become moderate as soon as he 
has extorted for himself what he thinks enough.” “On one of my 
campaigns,” he would add, by way of illustration, “I came upon a 
wouuded soldier, lying on the road, with swarms of flies in his bleed¬ 
ing flesh. A comrade, pitying him, was about to drive them oil, 
thinking him too weak to do it himself. But the wounded man 

■l 1 

begged him rather to let thflin alone, ‘for,’ said he, ‘ if } r ou drive these 
flies awa}' you will do me harm instead of good. They are already 
full, and do uot bite me as Lhey did, but if you frighteu them off, 
hungry ones will come in their stead, and suck the last drop of blood 
from me.’ ” The heartless cynic in the purple had no pity, aud was 
far enough from a thought of playing the Good Samaritan, by binding 
up the wounds of any of the races under him, far less those of the 
hated Jews. In Rome itself he treated them with the bitterest harsh¬ 
ness, and his example reacted on those in Palestine. In the year 19 
he drove the Jews out of Rome. “ Four thousand freedmen infected 


with this superstition” (Judaism), says Tacitus, “being able to carry 
arms, were shipped off to the island of Sardinia to put down the rob¬ 
ber hordes. If they perished from the climate it was little loss. The 
rest were required to leave Italy, if they did uot forswear their unholy 
customs by a certain day.” Suetonius says that Tiberius even com¬ 
pelled them to bum their sacred robes and utensils; bi^t Josephus 
boasts that those drafted into the legions preferred dying as martyrs, 
to breaking the Law. 

In Judea, these measures were attributed to the influence of the 
hated favourite of Tiberius, Sejanus. It was, doubtless, with uo litLlo 


alarm that the news came in the year 20, when the influence of Sc* 
janus was at its height, that Valerius Grains had at leuglh been 
recalled, aud Pontius Pilate appointed in his sLead. The chert 
was worthy of the patron. Venal, covetous, cruel, even to delight¬ 
ing in blood, without principle or remorse, aud yet wanting de¬ 
cision at critical moments, his name soon became specially infamous 
in Judea. lie bore himself in the most offensive way towards the 
people of Jerusalem. The garrison of-Antonia had hithertojilways 
left the ornaments of their military standards at the headquarters in 
Ctesarea, since the Jews would not suffer the Holy City to be profaned 
by the presence of the eagles and the busts of the emperors, of 
which they mainly consisted. But Pilate, apparently mu the first 
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change of llie garrison, ordered the new regiments to enter the city 
hy ni^lit with the olTennive emblotnson their standards, and Jerusa¬ 
lem awoke to see idolaLroiis symbols planted within sight of the Tem¬ 
ple. Universal excitement spread through Hie city, and the Rabbis 
and people took mutual counsel how the outrage could be removed. 
The country soon began to pour in ils multitudes. The violent pnrtv 
counselled force, but (lie more sensible prevailed as yet, and a multi¬ 
tude of the, citizens hurried oil to Rilute ill Cicsareu, to entreat him t» 
take away the cause of such biller offence. Hut Rilate would not lis¬ 
ten, and treated the request as an alfronl to the Kmperor. Still llie 
crowds continued their appeal. For live days and live nights they 
beseL the palace of Herod in which Pilate resided, raising continually 
the same cry, that the standards might be removed. Determined to 
end the mailer, heal last summoned them to meet him on the seventh 
day in the circus, Meanwhile, lie had tilled the spaces round the 
arena with soldiers, and when 1 lie .lews began to raise their mutinous 
cries again, on his refusing to yield, he ordered the troops to enter 
with drawn swords. Ihit lie had miscounted their fanatical earnestness. 
Raring their throats, and kneeling as if to meet the sword, the multi¬ 
tude cried out that they won hi rather pail wiLli their life than their law. 
Pilate, dreading the anger of the Kmperor if he commanded a whole¬ 
sale massacre, had to yield, and the standards were withdrawn from 
Jerusalem. 

The power of lb late over the people was henceforth broken. They 
had conquered his will by stronger wills of their own. From this 
time they knew how to extort concessions from him. Persistent 
clamour, that would take no refusal, was, henceforward, their most 
trusted reliance, as we see only too strikingly in the last hours of 
Jesus, lint Pilate could not learn hy any lesson, however severe. 
Furious at his defeat, lie resolved to hide it hy n fresh innovation, 
which lie fancied he could carryout. The Rabbis had contended 
that their law did not allow the setting up of images, hut there seemed 
nothing to prevent votive tablets being set up in Jerusalem, like llioso 
dedicated to the Kmperor by other ollieials. He, therefore, hung up 
golden shields of this kind on the palace on .Mount Zion, where 
lie lived, inscribed simply with his own name ami that of Tiberius. 
A terrible commotion was the result. At the next least, the .Jews, 
with l lie four sons of llerod, Philip, Anti pas, Herod Rof'thos, and 
P'hasacl, at their head, declared that such symbols, which were equiv* 
alenl to altars, were less endurable 1 hail the. emblems on the standards. 
" Cease,’’ cried Kiev, ns he tiercely dismissed them, " to stir up war 
and commotion. The Kmperor is not honoured by insults ottered to 
the Law. 1L is the will of Tiberius that our laws shall he respected, but 
if not,"show us 11 ic edict, or new rescript, which says otherwise, that wo 
may send an embassy respecting it to him.' 1 Pilate trembled when he 
heard of a complaint to Tiberius, for he was afraid, ns Philo tells us, 
that a deputation to Koine would reveal all his crimes, '* the venality 
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of his acntcncos, his rapacity, his having ruined whole 1 families, and 
all the shameless deeds lie had done, the numerous executions he had 
ordered, of persons who had not been condemned by any tribunal, 
and the excess of cruelties of every kind committed by liiin.” He 
had gone too far, however, to retreat, and had to leave matters to the 
decision of the Kmpcror, but as Herod Anti pas had the ear of Tiberius, 
and willingly sided with the people, the procurator was defeated once 
more. The command of Tiberius was directly against him, and lie 
was ordered to take away the shields, and hang them up in the temple 
of Augustus, at Caesarea. The Jews consoled themselves that the 
Emperor was gravely offended at Pilate's folly. Henceforth, the 
clamour of the multitude nearly always succeeded. 

Before lonjf he found himself involved in another conflict with the 
people, in carrying out a work which was unquestionably of the 
highest value to Jerusalem, and for which lie had alreadv obtained the 
sanction of the Jewish authorities. The conduit which supplied the 
city and the Temple with water, had grown ruinous from age, and 
Pilate undertook to build a grand new aqueduct, twenty-tive miles in 
length, w hich should living a full and pure supply for the Temple and 
the citizens. As the Temple wa,s to be benefited, he naturally thought 
that lie might defray the expense from ils treasury, forgetting that 
the rnonev was Oorbau, nr consecrated to God. Hardly had the news 
of his intention .spread, than, at the next feast, a frantic cry rose that 
the Temple w'as to be phindore 1, find thousands streamed to the 
palace, to repeat the tactics of C;esarea. But 1 lie procurator had this 
time prepared liiin.se)f beforehand, lie had scattered numbers of bis 
soldiers, dressed as Jews, among I he crowds, and no sooner had the 
tumultuous cries begun, Hum these assailed those round them with 


clubs, and speedily drove them olf in wild terror, leaving many of 
their number, severely wounded, behind. Perhaps it was about this 
lime, when the works had been pushed almost to the Pool of Siloam, 


that the tower, there, fell ami killed eighteen men; a calamity attrib¬ 
uted by the Rabbis to the wrath of God at the secularization of the 
Temple treasures. Pilate’s aqueduct suffered no more hindrance in 
Us completion. 




HEROD ANTIPAS AND CHRIST’S OWN COUNTRY. 


On the death of his father Herod, Galilee fell to the lot of nerod 
Antipas, who ruled over it during nearly all the lifel'me of our Lord, 
and for six years after Ills death, llis mother was the Samaritan, 
Malthace, so that he was a full brother of Arcbclaus, who was about 


a year older. He had been sent to Home, for his education, with 
Archelaus and his half-brother Philip, when a boy of about thirteen, 
and the three had been entrusted there to the care of a private guar¬ 
dian. The evil genius of their house, their half-brother Antipater, 
who was much their senior, was already living in the imperial city. 
He had always hated Archelaus and Philip, as rivals in his hopes of 
the throne, and now took every opportunity to slander them to their 
father, so that, perhaps iu consequence of this, they were recalled to 
Judea in the year me. 5. But this only made Antipater the more 
deadly in his hatred, and lie succeeded iu so poisoning their father’s 
mind against them, that they almost dreaded sharing the fate of the 
two sons of Mariamuc, who had falleu through the same fatal influ¬ 
ence. Antipas, who had escaped Antipater’s wiles, seemed likely to 
profit most by the misfortune, for, in his second will, made after the 
execution of Antipater, Ilerod, unable to clear his mind of the preju¬ 
dice against them, had passed over both Archelaus and Philip, and 
named Antipas, the youngest, as his successor. Kindlier thoughts, 
however, returned before be actually died, and a third will was made, 
iu which Archelaus was named king, and Antipas and Philip te- 
trarchs, their father’s dominions being divided between them. 

Antipas had received his name iu honour of his paternal great¬ 
grandfather, as Antipatcr, his half-brother, bad received that of his 
grandfather. In Home, by a strange fortune, lie bad for a compan¬ 
ion and fellow-scholar, one whose after-life was very different from 


his own—a lad named Mena hem, who afterwards became a Christian 


teacher in Antioch. Antipas staid at school, in Home, after Arche¬ 
laus and Philip had been recalled to Judea, his quiet, peace-loving 
disposition having protected him, iu some measure, from the slanders 
of Antipatcr, and from the distrust of his father. lie was, however, 
b^ no means wanting in ability, else so shrewd a man as 1 lerod would 
never have thought of making him his sole successor; nor could he, 
otherwise, have been supported, as he was, before Augustus, by 
Salome and the family, and by the leading men of Herod's govern¬ 
ment, in his suit for the crown, in preference to Archelaus. That 
prince, hated by nearly every one, found himself vigorously opposed 
by Autipiis, and gained his cause only with mortifying abasements. 
Salome and Herod’s counsellors may have put Antipas forward to 
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serve their own ends, but he had, himself, shown in the management 
of his claim, that, if quiet, he was none the less ambitious in a peace¬ 
ful way. 

When he entered on his government, in the year b.c. 4, he was 
about seventeen years old. Ilis provinces were wide apart, for Guli- 
lee was in the north-west, and Perea in the south-east of the country, 
the territory of the free towns, kuown as Decapolis, separating them 
completely. They were both, however, so rich, especially Galilee, 
that they ranked as second in the paternal inheritance. 

Under the wise guidance of his father’s counsellors, Irenrcus and 
Ptolemy, the care of Antipas was first turned to the repair of his 
kingdom, which had oeen sadly injured by the Romans and Arabs in 
the wars, and to the necessary security of his throne. In the south 
of Galilee he rebuilt and strongly fortitied the town of Sepphoris,— 
which lay on an isolated hill, only two hours north of Nazareth,—and 
made it his capital, and at once the ornament of his kingdom, and its 
protection against Syro-Phenieian, or even Roman attack. It had 
been taken and burned to the ground by the son of the proconsul 
Varus, who had marched against it from the neighbouring garrison 
towu, Ptolcimus, in the summer of the year b.c. 4, on occasion of tile 
insurrection of Judas, the son of that Ilezekiah whom llcrod had put 
to death when he routed his band in the caverns of the 800 feet high 
cl ills of Arbela, on the Sea of Genuesareth. Varus had sold the in¬ 
habitants as slaves, but Antipas brought others and rcpcoplcd it. 
Jesus, in His early childhood, must have seen the tow r n building, for 
it lay, full in view, at a short disLauee from the hill-top behind Naza¬ 
reth, to which lie often wandered. 

Having thus seetircd his northern frontier, he turned to the oppo¬ 
site, outlying, extremity, where Perea bordered the Nabatean kingdom 
and was exposed to the Arabs, about half-way down the eastern edge 
of the Dead Sea. Among the precipitous volcanic cliffs aud peaks of 
that region, he strengthened the fortress of HUaehaerus by high walls 
and towers, adding a residence for himself within its circuit. The 
defences, built at tir^t by Alexander Jamucus, but destroyed by the 
Romans in the old Asmonean wars, were now made almost impreg¬ 
nable, and Antipas could boast of having secured his kingdom at 
another of its weakest points. lie little thought that lie himself was 
to earn his darkest stain by the execution of a lonely prisoner within 
its walls. Rut he did not trust to strong walls alone. lie dreaded 
the neighbouriug Arab prince Aretas as his most probable enemy, and 
allied himself with him by marrying his daughter. To (latter ths 
empress-mother, Livia, whom Salome, at her death, a.d. about 10— 
13, had made her heir, and his neighbour, be built a town which he 
called Livias, on the site of the old Beth Harum, at the upper end of 
Vie Dead Sea. From Salome Livia had obtained, besides, the town 
of Jainnia and its district, in the Philistine plain, and Phasaelis and 
Axclielaiis in the valley of the Jordan, close to his own border a, se 
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that he wished to he on good terms with her. Besides, Julia was at 
the time in favour with the Jews, for having given golden jura and 
dishes, and other costly offerings to the Temple. 

In the lirst part of his reign, under Augustus, from the year a . d . 4 
to 14, Antipns maintained a prudent restraint, for lie had had no suc¬ 
cess in the single attempt he ventured towards a more intimate rela¬ 
tion with the Emperor. On the banishment of Archclaus he had 
sought to become his heir, and to get his father’s dominions as a 
whole, as had been intended in the second will, and seemingly had 
made himself chief accuser of his fallen brother, and of his govern¬ 
ment. But the answer of Augustus was the annexation of Judea to 
Syria, leaving Autipas, as his one consolation, the thought that us he 
was now 7 the only Herod, lie might assume the name, as he seems by 
his coins to have done, from this date. 

llis relations with Tiberius were more flattering. By countless 
proofs of dependence and obedient fidelity, shown, doubtless, in part, 
as later, in reports and espionage on the proconsuls, such as the sus¬ 
picious and despotic emperor loved, lie succeeded at last, after a pro¬ 
bation of a good many years, in gaining great favour with him. To 
show his gratitude, Antipas, who had grown tired of Seppliorisfor 
his capital, far off among the hills of Galilee, on the borders of his 
tetrarehy, and among a proud and independent people, determined to 
build a new one on the ISea of Gennesaroth, near the hot springs of 
Em mans. It was the fiuest part of his territory, alike for richness of 
soil, aud beauty of landscape. Tlic city wvas, of course, planned in 
the Homan style, and as, under the former emperor, every third tinvn 
was called Cmsarea or Sebaste, the Greek equivalent of Augustus, the 
new metropolis was to be called Tiberias. The site chosen was one 
of the most beautiful on the lake, on a southerly bend of the shore, 
washed on its eastern side by the waves. Yet il w r as not, for the time, 
a fortunate one, for the reedy strand made it unhealthy, and, still 
worse, traces of an old burial-place w'ere found as the streets were 
being laid out—a discovery which at once brought forward tlic Rab¬ 
bis with entreaties that the spot might be abandoned, as thus at once 
unclean and unholy. But Herod paid no attention to the clamour, 
and, as soon as some streets were ready, filled the houses with what¬ 
ever strangers were w illing to take them. Erelong, however, he had 
to use force to get inhabitants, for no strict Jew w ould settle of his 
ow r n accord in a place know n to be polluted. lie was even driven to 
give slaves and beggars building and garden ground, and to raise 
houses for them, and grant them special privileges, before he got his 
capital peopled. But a prejudice clung to it, which, even in after 
years, made all unclean for seven days after visiting it, and required 
rites of purification before the defilement could be removed. Tiberias 
is only once mentioned iu the Gospels, and there is no trace of Jcsua 
having ever entered it. But, in spite of all opposition, Herod trans¬ 
ferred his residence to it from Sepphoris, and lavishly decorated liia 
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palace, to- the grief of the people, with heathen ornaments. The 
facade, which was adorned by sculptures of animals, was especially 
offensive to the Rabbis. The interior was furnished with almost im¬ 
perial splendour, and it was long reported how the ceilings were 
gilded, and what wonderful candelabra and furniture of precious 
metal dazzled the eyes. When the palace and castle were stormed by 
the people, at the outbreak of the final war, lustres of Corinthian 
brass, splendid tables, and whole table-services of solid silver, were 
carried off as plunder. Close to this castle-palace, to the additional 
horror of the Jews, he built an amphitheatre, still to be traced, spa¬ 
cious enough for the greatest assemblies. The city was adorned, be¬ 
sides, with Grecian colonnades and marble statues, and, even at this 
day, ruins of fine buildings strew the beach—granite columns and 
blocks of costly marble, porphyry, and syenite, the wreck of the 
splendid villas of the great ones of Herod's day, when no heathen 
luxury had been wanting. 

Still, with all this Roman magnificence, the Jews were not quite 
forgotten. A synagogue large enough for the greatest congregation, 
was built, apparently by Herod, in the spacious hall of which, two 
generations later, the wild revolutionary gatherings of the Galikeans 
were held during the great war with Rome. The archives of the 
province were transferred, with the scat of government, to Tiberias, 
and a castle in whose arsenals arms were stored for 70,000 men, was 
built for the garrison. For the next fifty years, Tiberias was the un¬ 
disputed capital of Galilee, and, Caesarea excepted, the finest city of 
Palestine. Its building was the great theme of local curiosity aud in¬ 
terest iu the north, for the five years after Jesus had reached IIis 
majority, for it was begun between a.d. 16 and 19, and was ready 
for inhabitants, at latest, by the year 22, and it lay only fifteen or 
eighteen miles from Nazareth. Scpphoriswas henceforth, till Nero’s 
days, only the second town of the province. 

Galilee lias a surpassing interest ns the special scene of the ministry 
of Jesus, and the district in which lie spent nearly all His life. It 
was through its cities and villages that He is recorded to have passed, 
once and again, teaching and preaching, and it was in Galilee that lie 
had most popular support. To know something of a land whose air 
He thus breathed so long, amongst whose people He was wont to 
mingle, and by whose best characteristics He must have been affected, 
almost unconscious^, is essential to a vivid realization of His life. 

The province lay wholly inland, with Phenicia os its western, and 
partly its northern neighbour, the small state of Ulatlia reaching, 
from where Phenicia ended, to the Sea of ilerom, on the north¬ 
eastern border. The Jordan marked its eastern limit, and Decapolis, 
with the territory of Samaria, defined its southern border. Its whole 
extent was inconsiderable, for it measured little more than seven-and- 
twenty miles from east to west, and five-and-tweuty from north to 
south, its whole area being nearly the same as that of Bedford- 
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flhirc, one of tlie smallest of our English counties. Its boundaries 
varied, indeed, at different times, but, at the largest, it was rather 
like a moderate county than a province. The Talmud includes 
Cirsnrea Philippi, twelve and a half miles north of the Sea of Merom, 


in it, which would bring it in a line with the precipitous mountain, 
bed of the swift Leontcs, where that river turns westward, at a right 
angle to its former course, and rushes straight to the ocean. In 
Christ's day, however, Caesarea Philippi seems to have belonged to 
the dominions of Philip, rather than those of Antipas, and this was 


the case, also, with the neighbouring district of Ulatha, though both 
form the natural boundary of the Galikeau region. 

Under these sleep northern slopes extends a marshy plain, overgrown 
with tall reeds and swamp grass, and left uninhabited, from its pesti¬ 
lential air. South of this the waters gather to form Lake Merom, or 
el Iluleb, overgrown with thick reeds, through which the Jordan 
slowly makes its way. The people of Galilee came to this district 
at all, only to hunt the wild boar and the buffalo, which roamed 
through the reed beds, iu troops. It was shunned on account of the 


robbers and fugitives, who were wont to hide among its inaccessible 
morasses, and reed forests. Population recommences only when this 
region is passed, increasing as the point is reached where the caravan 
road between Damascus and Acre crosses the Jordan, near the spot 


now called Jacob’s bridge, and stretches southward towards Ti¬ 
berias. 


The Sea of Tiberias, on which that city stood, was rightly called 
the Eve of Galilee. Iu the davs of Christ, even more than now. all 
the splendour of nature in southern lands was poured on its shores. 
Culture, which left no spot unproductive, encircled the blue waters, 
even yet so enchanting a contrast to the yellow chalk hills that mostly 
fringe them. The western shore is still bright with many-coloured 
vegetation, while, on the east, the steep bids that sink to the water’s 


edge are bare and gloomy volcanic rocks. The richest spot on the 
lake is the plain of Genncsareth, where, in our Lord’s day, all the 
fruits of Palestine abounded. Even the hills were then covered with 


trees. Cypresses, oaks, almonds, firs, figs, cedars, citrons, olives, 
myrtles, palms, and balsams, are enumerated by a contemporary of 
Jesus as adorning the valleys or hills. The now bare landscape was 
then a splendid garden. Oleander bushes, with flowers of the love¬ 
liest colours, figs, vines, grain-fields, and soft meadows fringed the 
banks, and, while fruit-trees and olives covered the hills, the shores 
were dotted with waving palms. 

The lake is shaped almost like a pear, the broad end towards the 
north. Its greatest width is six and three-quarter miles, and its ex¬ 
treme length t welve and a quarter. In Christ's day, the western shore 
was thickly dotted with towns and villages, which the Gospels will, 
hereafter, bring repeatedly before us. The eastern side has always 
been less populous, but even it had towns at every opeuiugof the dark 
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basaltic hills, the outworks of the Gaulonitish range, which press 
close to the water’s edge. 

East of the Jordan, and half-way down the eastern side of the Lake, 
a strip of upland plateau, about four miles in width, and thirteen 
long, was included in Galilee, but it was of little value. South-west 
of the Lake, between the northern uplands and the range of Carmel, 
stretched out the plain of Esdraelon, the market of Galilee. Beyond 
other parts of the province, this great plain was crowded with life, 
and covered with fruitful fields, vineyards, and orchards, in the days 
of our Lord. Jewish writers are never tired of praising Galilee as a 
whole. Its climate, they said, was a well-nigli perpetual spring, its 
soil the most fertile in Palestine, its fruits renowned for their sweet¬ 
ness. For sixteen, miles round Sepphoris, and, therefore, round 
Nazareth, its near neighbour, the land, it was boasted, flowed with 
milk and honey. The whole province, in fact, was, and is, even still, 
full of verdure, and rich in shade and pleasantness, the true country 
of the Song of Songs, and of the lays of the well-beloved. It was in 
a region where rich woods crowned the higher hills and mountains; 
where the uplands, gentle slopes, and broader valleys, were rich in 
pastures, cultivated fields, vineyards, olive groves, and orchards, and 
the palm groves of whose warmer parts were praised even by foreign¬ 
ers, that Jesus spent Ilis life. 

The main products of this delightful province, in the days of Christ, 
were the fish of Gennesareth, and the wheat, wine, and olive oil, 
which the whole land yielded so richly. Gischaln, a town in northern 
Galilee, owed its name to the “fat soil” of its district, and the plain 
of Esdraelon, on part of which Nazareth looked down, was famous 
for its heavy crops of wheat. Jesus, indeed, lived in the centre of a 
part famous for its grain and oil. Farmers, and grape, and olive 
growers formed the richer classes around Him, and He was familiar 
with noisy market-clays, when buyers came from all parts to the towns 
and villages, to trade for the teeming rural wealth. Magdala. on the 
Like of Gennesareth, drove a nourishing trade in doves, for the sac- 
rhices; no fewer tlian three hundred shops, it is said, being devoted 
to their sale. There were indigo planters also in its neighbourhood, 
then, as still. AV oollen clot lima king and il veins throve in it. for it 
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had eighty clothmakers, and a part of the town was known as that of 
the dyers. Arbela, not far off, beside the hill caves, was no le^s 
noted for its clothmakiiig. Flax was grown w id civ, and woven bv 
women into the finest kinds of linen. Kofr Llananiah—the village of 

I J 

llananiah—in the centre of Galilee, was the pottery district of the 
province, and was famous for its earthenware, and especially for its 
jars for olive oil, , whieh were necessarily in great demand in so rich 
an oil country. 

Shut in from the sea-coast, as the Jewish territory had been in all 
ages, the Galilmau looked down from his hills, towards the sea, on the 
home of another and a very different race. The glittering white sand 
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an the shore, and the smoking chimneys of the glass manufactories 
rising from many points; the dingy buildings of Tvro, a contrast to 
the white walls of his own mountain home, and a sign of the busy indus¬ 
tries, the weaving, dyeing, and much else which there flourished; the 
ceaseless traflie, both hy sea and land, to and from this great centre of 
commerce, reminded him that the Hebrew world ended with his hills, 
and that on the sea-coast plain beneath them thatof the Graeco-Phoeni¬ 
cian race began. Yet, there were many cities, and market towns, and 
villages, in his own hills and valleys—Gisehalaon the northern slopes 
of the 4,000 feet high Djebel Djcrmak, and Rama on the southern; 
Sepphoris crowning its hill of 900 feet; the strong hill fortress of 
Jotapata, overlooking the plain of Battauf on the north side of the 
Nazareth ridge; with Cana of Galilee on its northern edge, and Rim- 
mon on its southern. All these, or the heights under which they 
nestled, were every-day sights of Jesus from the round summif behind 
Ilis own highland Nazareth, and they were only a few that might be 
named. Looking south, over the plain of Esdraelou, on its further 
edge lay Legio, the old Mcgiddo, where the good king Josiah fell in 
battle, amidst such slaughter and lamentation, that Zechariah, more 
than a hundred years later, could find no better picture of “ the land 
mourning, every family apart,” than the “ mourning in the valley of 
Megiddon,” and that even the Apocalypse places the great final con¬ 
flict, in Armageddon,—the Hill of Mcgiddo. The windings of the 
torrent Kishon carried with it the memories of another great histori¬ 
cal battle, when the host of Sisera, thrown helpless by a sudden flood, 
perished before Barak and Deborah. In the east of the plain rose, on 


its slope, the pleasant Jezrecl, once A Lab’s capital, where Naboth had 
his vineyard, and the dogs licked the blood of the haughty Jezebel. 
Clustered round a spur of the hills of Gilboa, which rose 1,800 feet 


above the sea-level, half-way between Jezrecl and Tabor, lay, on the 
different sides, the village of Suncm, where Elisha lived with the 
Shunammite widow, and the birthplace of A bishag, the fairest 


maiden in the kingdom of David—Nail), where the young man was 
one day to rise up again, alive, from his bier—and Kndor—“the 
fountain of the people round”—where Saul saw the shade of Samuel. 
Close to the hill, on its southern side, bubbling up in a hollow of the 
rock, was the Spring of Trembling, where Gideon's test sent away all 
but the stout-hearted three hundred who won the great “day of 
Slid inn,” the prophetic prototype of the triumph of the “Prince of 
Peace.” On the south side of the ravine down which the spring 
flowed, rose the-hills of Gilboa, where Haul and his three sons fell in 


battle. Where the rocky gorge, sinking steeply, opens a few miles 
beyond, to the east, into a pleasant mountain valley, watered by 
llarod, now swollen to a brook, lay the town of Bcthshean or Scy* 
thopolis, to the walls of which the bodies of Saul and of his three 
sons. Jonathan among them, were hung up in triumph by the victori¬ 
ous Philistines. 
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The view from tlie Nazareth hills swept over all this landscape, 
■bat it embraced much more. Josephus says that, there were two hun¬ 
dred and forty towns and villages in Galilee, and fifteen fortresses. 
Tabor, Sepphoris, and Jotapata, were among them, in Christ’s own 
district, and Safed and Caesarea Philippi within the sweep of Ilis 
view. St. Mark speaks of towns, villages, and farmhouses on the 
Galilrean hill-sides Not a spot of ground was left idle, and the mi¬ 
nute division of the soil, from the dense population, had caused the 
plough often to give way to the spade. Pasture land was turned into 
fields, as more profitable than cattle or even docks, which were left 
to graze the mountains of Syria, and the barren hills of Judea. Th' 
rich dark soil of Esdraelon Lore magnificent Indian corn and wheat, 
and the hill-slopes on its sides were noted for their wine, and the rich 
yield of their olive gardens and vineyards. The Rabbis, in their 
hyperbolical way, say that one waded in oil in Galilee, “It never 
suffers from want of people,” says Josephus, " for its soil is rich, with 
trees of all kinds on it, and its surpassing fertility yields a splendid 
return to the farmer. The ground is worked wiLh the greatest skill, 
and not a spot left idle. The case with which life is supported in it, 
moreover, has overspread it with towns and well-peopled villages, 
many of them strongly fortified. The smallest has over fifLccu thou¬ 
sand inhabitants. The case with which Josephus levied 100,000 
Galikcan troops seems to indicate a population of, perhaps, two mil¬ 
lions, and the general prosperity is shown in the readiness with which 
Herod raised a Roman contribution of 100 talents in Galilee, as com¬ 
pared with Jndca. 

The pictures in the Gospels support this description. Lverywlicre 
the scene is full of life. Busy labour enlivens the vineyard, or 
ploughs the field, or digs the garden. In the towns, building is going 
on vigorously: the extra millstone lies ready beside the mill: the 
barns are filled and new ones about to be built: vineyards stretch 
along the terraced hill-sides, and outside the town arc seen the white¬ 
washed stones of the cemeteries. On the roads, and beside the 
hedges, the blind and cripple await the gifts of passers-by: labourers 
are being hired in the market-places, and the farm servant wends 
homewards in the evening with his plough: the songs and dance of 
light-hearted youth on the village green, arc heard from a distance: 
the children play and strive in open places of the towns- visitor^ 
knock at closed doors even late in the night: and the drunken upper 
servant storms at and maltreats the maids. From inorniug to night 
the hum of many-coloured lusty life everywhere rises: the busy 
crowds have no time to think about higher things. One has bought 
a field and must go to sec it, another has to proven new yoke of oxen, 
and a third has some other business—a feast, a marriage, ora funeral. 
To use our Lord’s words, they ate, they drank, they bought, they 
sold, they planted, they builded, they married wives and were given 
in marriage, as full of the world in its ambitions, cares, labours and 
pleasures, as if the little moment of their lives were to last for ever. 

Xi of 



CHAPTER XXL 


TFTE GALILEANS ASD THE BOKDER LANDS. 

txALrr.EE got its name as the circle or region of the heathen nations, 
ind htnc^, to the southern Jews of Isaiah’s days, it was “ the heathen 
country.” It included the districts assigned to Asher, Naphtali, 
Zcbulon, and Issaclnir. Put these tribes never obtained entire pos¬ 
session of their territories, and contented themselves with settling 
among the Gamut nil e population, whom they, in some eases, made 
tributary,—the Jewish colonies remaining centres of Judaism in 
places which retained their old heathen names. Kedesh in Naphtali, 
near Lake Merom, the birthplace of Barak, with twenty small cilies 
lying round it, was, originally, “the land of Galilee” in Joshua’s 
time, and in the days of the kings, horn the population mainly 
belonging to tire neighbouring Phcnicin, but the mixed character of 
the people, which was a necessary consequence of Galilee being a 
border-land, extended the name, in lire end, to the whole of theProv 
ince. Even in Solomon’s time the population was mixed. The hilly 
district, called Cabul—“dry, sandy, unfruitful”—which he gave to 
Hirgin, king of Tyre, as a niggar dly return for service rendered in the 
building of the Temple, con I ai nod twenty towns, inhabited ch icily by 
Phenicians, but was so worthless that Diram, in (cnhmptucus ridi¬ 
cule, playing on the name of the district, colled it, in Fkenician, 
Cliabalon—“ good for nothing.” The separation from the House of 
David, and from Jerusalem, under - the king of Israel, and the As¬ 
syrian captivity at a later date, fnrther a fleeted the northern popula¬ 
tion. To the prophet Isaiah they were the people “that walked id 
darkness and dwelt in the land of the shadow of death,” alike from 
tlrcir separation from Jerusalem, their living among the heathen, and 
their national calamities, though he anticipates a bright future for 
them in tire light of the Messiah. After the exile two great changes 
took place. Jewish colonists gradually spread over the land once 
more, and the name Galileo was extended to lire whole north on this 
side of the Jordan, so that the territory of the tribe of Issachar, with the 
plain of Esdraelon; Zelrulon, with the southern pari of the Sea of 
Gennesareth; and Naphtali, and Asher, were included in it. The new 
Jewish settlers had no longer any political jealousy of Jerusalem, and 
onee more frequented the Temple, wdiile the fact that they were sur¬ 
rounded by heathen races made them, perhaps, more loyal to Judaism 
than they otherwise would have been; just as the Protestants of Ire¬ 
land are more intensely Protestant because surrounded by Ilomanism. 
Still, though faithful, their land was “defiled” by heathen citizens 
and neighbours, and the Darrow bigotry of .Judea looked askance at it 
from this cause. Besides Jews, it had not u few Phenieians, Syrians,, 
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Arabs, and Greeks settled over it. Carmel had become almost a 
Syrian colony, and Kedesh retained the mixed population it had had 
for ages, while the eastern cud of the Esdraelon valley was barred to 
the Jew by the heathen town of Scythopolis,—the ancient JJcthshean. 
Moreover, the great caravan road, from Damascus to Ptolemaic, 
which ran over the hills from Capernaum, through the heart of Gali¬ 
lee, brought many heathen into the country. The great transport of 
goods employed such numbers of heathen, as camel drivers, hostlers, 
labourers, conductors, and the like, that the towns facing the sea 
were little different from those of Phcnicia. Thus Zebulon is de¬ 
scribed as “a town with many very tine houses, as good as those of 
Tyre, or Sidon, or Bcrvtus.” The places created or beautified by the 
Ilcrods, in Roman style, could hardly have been so if the population 
had been strict Jews. The attempt to build heathen cities like Tibe¬ 
rias, or the restored Sepphoris, would have excited an insurrection in 
Judea, but the less narrow people of Galilee let Antipas please his 
fancy; nor was there ever, apparently, such a state of feeling caused 
by all his Roman innovations as was roused by the amphitheatre at 
Jerusalem alone. Separated by Samaria from the desolate hills of 
Judea, the home of the priests and Rabbis, the Galileans were less 
soured by the sectarian spirit paramount there, and Jess hardened in 
Jewish orthodoxy, while, in many respects, they had caught the out¬ 
side influences round them at home. Hence their Judaism was less 
exclusive and narrow than that of, perhaps, any other section of the 
Jewish world. 

But though less bigoted than their southern brethren, the Galiloean 
Jews were none the less faithful to the Law'. They frequented the 
feasts at Jerusalem in great numbers, and were true to their syna¬ 
gogues, and to the hopes of Israel. Pharisees, and “doctors of the 
Law” w'ere settled in every town, and their presence implies an 
equally wide existence of synagogues. In the south, tradition vrns 
held in supreme honour, but in Galilee the people kept by the law. 
In Jerusalem the Rabbis introduced refinements and changes, but 
the Gnlikcans would not tolerate novelties. Our Lord's wide knowl¬ 
edge of Scripture, Ilis reverence for the law, and Lis scorn of tra¬ 
dition, w r ere traits of Ilis countrymen as a race. 

Nor did their forbearance, in the presence of heathen fashions and 
ways of thought, affect their morals for evil, any more than tk:h- re¬ 
ligion. In many respects these were stricter than ihose of Judean 
much, for example, was forbidden in Galilee, in the intercourse ti 
the rexes, which w t us allowed at Jerusalem. Their rcligiou was freer, 
but it was also deeper; they had less of the form, but more of tue 
life. 

“ Cowardice,*’ says Josephus, “wms never the fault of the Galileans. 
They arc inured to v r ar from their infancy, nor lias the country ever 
been wanting in great numbers of brave men.” The mountain air they 
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breathed made them patriots, but their patriotism was guided by zeal 
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foT their fnith. While'warmly loyal to Herod, in gratitude for his 
subduing the lawless hands who line] wasted their country, after the 
civil wars,—and quiet and well-disposed to Antipas, during the forty- 
three years of his reign, they were none the less fixed in their abhor¬ 
rence of Rome, the heathen tyrant of their race. In revolt after re¬ 
volt they were the first to breast the Roman armies, and they were 
the last to defend the ruins of Jerusalem, stone by stone, like worthy 
sons of those ancestors who "jeopardised their lives unto the death in 
the high places of the field.” There were families like that of the 
Zealot, Hezekiah, and Judas, the Galilsan, in whom the hatred of 
Rome was handed down from generation to generation, and which, 
in each generation, furnished martyrs to the national cause. A hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand of the youth of Galilee fell in the last struggle 
with Rome, and few narratives are more stirring than the defence of 
the Galihenn fortresses, one after another, in the face of all odds. 
Even Titus appealed to the magnificent heroism of these defenders of 
their freedom and their county, to rouse the ardour of his own army. 
Ivor was their devotion to their leaders less admirable. Josephus 
boasts of the heartiness and trust the Galilscans reposed in him. 
Though their towns were destroyed in the war, and their wives and 
children carried off, they were more concerned for the safety of their 
general than for their own troubles. 

The Jew of the south, wrapped in self-importance, as living in or 
near the holy city, amidst the schools of the.Rabbis, and under the 
shadow of the Temple, and full of religious pride in his assumed supe¬ 
rior know ledge of the Law, and greater purity as a member of a com¬ 
munity nearly wholly Jewish, looked down on his Galilaean brethren. 
The very ground he trod w'as more holy than the soil of Galilee, and 
the repugnance of the North to adopt the prescriptions of the Rabbis 
was, itself, a ground of estrangement and self-exaltation. He could 
not believe that the Messiah could come from a part so inferior, for 
“ the Law was to go forth from Zion, and the 'word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem.” Jesus found whiling hearers and many disciples in the 
cities and towms of Galilee, but 11c made little impression on Judea, 

Yet, Galilee, from the earliest times, had vindicated its claims to 
honour for the intellectual vigour of its people. Not only physically 
and morally, but even in mental freshness and force, it was before 
the narrow and morbid south, which had given itself up to the child¬ 
ish trilling of Rabbin ism. The earliest poetry of Israel rose among 
the Gnlikiam hills, when Barak of Naphtali had triumphed over the 
Cnnaanites. The Song of Songs was composed in Galilee by a poet 
of nature, whose heart and eyes drank in the inspiration o£ the bright 
sky and the opening llowers, and wiio could tell how the fig-tree 
put forth its leaves, and the vine sprouted, and the pomegranate 
opened its blossoms. Ilosea, the prophet, belonged to Issaehar; 
Jonah to Zcbulon, Nahum came from Elkosh in Galilee, and in the 
Gospels a noble baud of Galilaeans group themselves round the central 
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figure, Peter, the brave and tender-hearted—James and John—An¬ 
drew and Philip—and Nathanael, of Cana, not to speak of others, or 
of the women of Galilee, who honoured themselves by ministering to 
Christ of their substance. It was from Galilee, moreover, that the 
family of the great Apostle of the heathen emigrated to Tarsus, in 
Cilicia, for they belonged to Gischaln, a Galikeau town, though their 
stoek originally was of the tribe of Benjamin. 

The Talmud sketches, in a few words, the contrast between the 
two provinces—“ The Gfdikcan loves honour, and the Jew money." 
The Rabbis admit that’ the Galileans, in their comparative poverty, 
were temperate, pure, and religious. Their fidelity to their faith was 
shown by their fond and constant visits to the Temple, in spite of 
the hostile Samaritan territory between, and it was through their zeal 
that the Passover was celebrated for eight days instead of seven. 
"When Christ appeared, they threw the same ardour and fidelity into 
Ilis service. In their midst the Saviour, persecuted elsewhere, took 
constant refuge. They threw open their land to Him, as a safe shelter 
from the rage of the Jews, almost to the last. He went forth from 
among them, and gathered the first-fruits of His kingdom from them, 
and it was to a band of Gnlikeans that lie delivered the commission to 
spread the Gospel, after Ilis death, through the world. 

The district of Perea, on the cast of the Jordan, was included, with 
Galilee, in the scctiou ruled over by Ilcrod Antipns, and was the 
scene, in part, of the ministry, first of John tl\e Baptist, and then of 
Jesus. It was larger than Galilee, extending, north and south, from 
the city of Pella, to the fortress of Machacrus—that is, from opposite 
Seythopolis, half-way down the Dead Sea, and, cast and west, from 
the Jordan to Philadelphia, the ancient Rabbath Ammon. It was, 
thus, about seventy-five miles in length, by, perhaps, thirty in breadth, 
though the boundaries seem to have varied at different times. It was 
much less fruitful than Galilee. “ The greater part of it,” says Jose¬ 
phus, “is a desert, rough, and much less suitable for the finer kinds 
of fruits than Galilee. In other parts, however, it has a moist soil, 
and produces all kinds of fruits, and its plains arc planted with trees 
of all sorts, though the olive, the vine, and the palm-tree are cultiva¬ 
ted most. It is well watered in these narts with torrents, which 
flow from the mountains, and are never dry, even in summer." To¬ 
wards the deserts, which hemmed it in along its eastern ed^e, lay the 
lull fortress and town Gerasa, 1,800 feet above the sea-level. It was 
on the caravan road through the mountains, from Bozra, a place of 
considerable trade; while its magnificent ruins still show that, in 
Christ’s day. it was the finest city of the Decapods, Two hundred 
and thirty pillars, still standing, and the wreck of its public buildings, 
—baths, theatres, temples, circus, and forum, and of a triumphal 
arch, make it easy to recall its former splendour. The lino of the 
outer walls can be easily traced. From the triumphal arch, outside 
the city, a long street passes through the city gate to the forum, still 
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skirted by fifty-seven Ionic columns. Colonnades adorned mile after 
mile of the streets, which crossed, at right angles, like those of an 
American town. 

It must have been a gay, as well as a busy and splendid, scene, 
when Jesus passed through the country ou Ilis Perean journeys. 

But the tide of civilized life lias ebbed, and left Gerasa without an 
inhabitant for nianv centuries. 

About twenty-five miles south of Gerusa, and, like it, between 
twenty and thirty miles east of the Jordan, lay Philadelphia. It was 
the old capital of Amnion, and in Christ's day, the southern frontier 
Dost against the Arabs. Though two thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea, it sheltered itself in two narrow valleys, each bright¬ 
ened by flowing streams; the upland “ city of the waters,” with hills 
rising on all sides round it. The main stream, faced with a long 
stone quay; terraces rising above it, lined with rows of pillars; the 
citadel, seen far and near, on a height between the two valleys, give 
us a glimpse of it. The old city which Joab besieged, and where 
Uriah fell, had given place to a Roman one. Fine temples, theatres, 
and public and private buildi »gs, long ruined, were then alive with 
motley throngs, but the whole scene has been utterly deserted, now', 
for ages, and rank vegetation rises in its long silent streets, and in the 
courts of its temples and mansions. 

Hesbon, about fifteen miles nearly south of Ammon, on the Roman 
road which ran from Damascus, through Bozra and Ammon,— 
branching from Ilesbon, west, to Jericho, and south, to Edom, was 
the third and last frontier town of Perea. It lay among the Pisgah 
mountains, three thousand feet above the level of the sea, amidst 
brown hills, fretted with bright green lines along the course of 
numerous streamlets, oozing from the limestone rocks. Its ruins lie 
in great confusion, and serve only to tell of wealth and prosperity 
long since passed away. In the valley below, a great volume of 
water gushing from the rock, once filled the famous pools of Ilesbon, 

■—to the writer of the Song of Songs, like the laughing eyes of his 
beloved. From Ilesbon, the eye ranges over a wide table-land of 
undulating downs, bright with flowers, or rough with prickly shrubs, 
seamed with gorges sinking abruptly towards the Jordan, and noisy 
with foaming streams which leap from ledge to ledge in their swift 
descent, between banks hidden by rank vegetation. 

These three towns lie on the outer edge of the lofty plateau, cast of 
the Jordan, where the long wall of the limestone hills of Gilead and 
Ammon begins to sink towards the desert. On the western edge of 
tlie plateau itself, nearer the Jordan, and at the north of the district, 
lay Pella, ou a low' flat hill, only 250 feet above t lie sea-level, rich in 
living waters, and embosomed in other higher kills. Built as a mili¬ 
tary post, by veterans of Alexander’s army, it bore the name of their 
own Macedonian capital. It was afterwards famous as the retreat of 
the Christians before the fail of Jerusalem; among otlieTS, of the 
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relations of Christ, the last of whom died as fifteenth bishop of the 
local church. The storm of the great war, which wasted Perea on 
every side, passed harmlessly bv Pella, leaving it and the infant 
Church untouched. With what fond regards must Jesus have often 
looked from across the Jordan, on the spot which one day was to 
shelter His servants. 

North of Pella, twelve hundred feet above the sea-level, on the 
edge of the deep eleft through which the Hieromax flows to the Sea 
of Tiberias, stood Gadara, a place famous in Christ J s day for its hot 
sulphurous baths. It had been rebuilt by Pompey, after having lain 
for a time in ruins, and gloried in its streets paved with basalt, its 
colonnades of Corinthian pillars, and its massive buildings in Roman 
style, amidst which Jesus may have walked,—for it was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this town that lie cured the two men possessed with 


devils. Numerous tombs hewn in the hills around, still illustrate a 
striking feature of the Gospel, narratives. 

Gadara and Pella are both on the western side of the long range of 
the mountains of Gilead—the old territory of Reuben and Gad— 
which stretch along the eastern side of the Jordan valley, till they 
merge in the Pisgali range at the north of the Dead Sea. Rocky glens 
and valleys, whose lower slopes are often terraced for vines; rolling 
highlands, for the most part clothed with forests of ilex, oak, and 
terebinth; open plains and meadows; rushing streams, fringed with 
rich vegetation; still justify the choice of the two tribes. The lime¬ 
stone bills are identical with those of western Palestine, but the 
abundance of water makes the whole region much richer. Jesus 
must often have wandered amidst its wheat fields, olive grounds, 
vineyards, and fig and pomegranate orchards, and under its leafy 
forests,—for He once and again visited these districts. The road 
stretches north from the ford of the Jordan, near Jericho, up the 
green AYady Seha’ib to Ramoth Gilead, 2,700 feet above the sea, past 
Djebel Oscba, the hill of the prophet Hosea, 800 feet higher, to AA'ady 
Zcrka, the aneient river Jabbok—thence to the heights of Kala’nt cr 
liobad, where Saladin in after days built a castle. Resting here, 
Christ’s eye would range over Palestine far and near, from the north 
end of ill e Dead Sea, ah mg the whole Jordan valley, the river gleam¬ 
ing occasionally in its windings. Part of the Sea of Galilee would 
be before llim to the north, and, to the west, Ebal and Gerizim, with 
Mount Tabor, and the ridge of Carmel stretching into the far dis¬ 
tance, and the wide plain of Esdraelon. Farther north, lie would 
sec the hills of Safed, beyond the Sea of Galilee, and far away, in the 
blue haze, the snow-sprinkled peaks of Ilermon. From this point 
Ilis road would lie through Pella, across the Jordan, on the farther 
side of which the steep gorge of the AA 7 ady Farrah led up to the plain 
of Esdraelon and His own district. 

AYith the mountains of Pisgah, on the east of the Dead Sea, a wild 
inaccessible region begins, counting among its peaks Beth Poor, from 
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■which Balaam once blessed Israel, as it lay encamped below in the 
open mcaclowa opposite Jericho, where Antipas, in Christ’s day, 
built the town of Livias, in honour of the Empress-mother. Mount 
Rebo, where Moses was buried in an unknown grave, and the summit 
from which lie surveyed the land he was not to enter, are in this 
range, and it was in a cave in their secluded valleys that Jewish tradi¬ 
tion believed Jeremiah to have hidden the ark, and the sacred vessels 
of the Temple, till the coming of the Messiah, in a secrecy known 
only to God and the angels. 

The Jewish population in Perea was only small, the heathen element 
greatly prevailing. In the northern parts, the Syrian races were in 
the majority; in the southern, the people were largely Arab. 

The cities were in most cases independent, with a district belong¬ 
ing to each of them, and thus, though in the territories of Antipas, 
were not part of his dominions. Under the name of the Deeapolis,— 
“the ten cities,”—Philadelphia, Gadara, Hippos, Damascus, Rap- 
hana, Dio, Pella, Gcrasa, and Kanatha, were confederated, under 
direct Roman government, with Scythopolis, on the west side of the 
Jordan, in a league of peace and war against native robber bands 
and the Bedouin hordes; and this made them virtually a distinct 
state. Antipas, apparently, had only so much of the district as did 
not belong to these cities. 

Above Perea, in Christ’s day, the Tetrarehy of Philip reached to 
the slopes of Hermon on the north, and away to the desert on the 
east. It included the provinces of Gaulonitis, Iturea, Trachonitis, 
Auranitis, and Batanca. 

Gaulonitis—still known as Golan, reached from Caesarea Philippi, or 
Panias, on the slopes of Mount Ilcrmon, to the Ilieromax, at the south 
of the 13ca of Galilee, stretching back twenty to thirty miles in barren 
uplands cf volcanic origin, to the green pastures of Batanea or Eashan, 
the oasis of the region, with the district of Iturea on its north—the 
lava plateau of Trachonitis on its east, and the equally waste tract of 
Auranitis, or the Ilauran, on the south. Gaulonitis, which we know 
Jesus to have visited, looked over towards Galilee from a range of 
hills running parallel with the Jordan, north and south; a second and 
third ridge rising behind, in their highest peaks, to the height of 4,000 
feet. Besides Ceesarca Philippi, at its extreme north, the province 
boasted the town of ■ Bethsaida, rebuilt by Philip, and called Livias, 
after the daughter of Augustus. It lay in a green opening at the 
upper end of the Lake of Galilee, On the hills overlooking the lake, 
towards its southern end, lay the town of Gamala, and in the valley 
at the south extremity was Hippos, one of the cities of the Deeapolis. 

Iturea—north of Gaulonitis, on the lower slopes of Hermon—was a 
region of inacce*lble mountain fastnesses, and intricate defiles, which 
favoured and helped to perpetuate the lawlessness which the first 
settlers may have derived from their Arab ancestor. In the south it 
lias it rich soil, watered by numerous streams from Hermon, but the 
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north is a 'wild region of jagged rocks, heaped up in uttermost con¬ 
fusion, or yawning in rents and chasms. The Itureans, fonder of 
plunder than industry, had, till Herod tamed them, an enl name, as 
mere robbers, issuing from their savage retreats to prey upon th( 
caravans passing from Damascus to the Sea. “The hills,” says Strabo, 
“are inhabited"by Itureans and Arabs, who are mere hordes of rob 
bers; tbe plains by a farming population, who are constantly plun 
dered by the hill people, and thus always need help from outside. 
Gathering in tbe recesses of Lebanon and Hermon, the mountain ban* 
ditti organized raids as far as Sidon and Berytus on the coast, and to 
the gates of Damascus on the cast. Famous as archers and bold 
riders, they were largely enrolled in the Roman army, in which their 
skill became proverbial; but the legions, nevertheless, looked askance 
at them as the worst set in the service. Their boundaries varied, 
like their fortune in war, and hence are seldom described alike. 

Trachonitis was tlic name given to the district cast and south of 
Iturea, though the two seem, at times, to be interchangeable names 
for nearly the same region. Iturea often embraces tbe tract usually 
known as Trachonitis, the “Argob,” or “Stony,” of tlic Bible, Tra¬ 
chonitis being apparently a mere translatiou of this older name. It 
was part of tbe kingdom of Og, conquered by the Israelites before 
they entered Canaan, and was assigned to the half-tribe of Manasseh. 
It is about twenty-two miles from north to south, and fourteen from 
east to west, and marks the focus of ancient volcanic energy in the 
district. It is a vast ocean of basalt, cracked and rent into innumer¬ 
able fissures in cooling, and offering in its countless chasms an almost 
impenetrable shelter to whole armies. “In its rough, and almost 
inaccessible rocks,” says Strabo, “are hidden spaces from which a 
thousand men could assemble for a foray against the merchants of 
Damascus. The chief town, Kanatha, on the caravan route, belonged 
to the Decapolis, and was protected from the robber population around 
by strong Roman fortifications. As a whole, it was a terribly wild 
region. “The inhabitants of the country,” says Josephus, “live in 
a mad way, and pillage the district of the Damascenes, their rulers at 
limes sharing the plunder. It is hard to restrain them, for robbery 
has long been their profession, and they bave no other way of living, 
for they have neither any city of their own. nor any lands, but only 
some holes or dens of the earth, where they and their cattle live 
together. They contrive, however, to secure water, and store com in 
granaries, and are able to make a great resistance by sudden sallies, 
for the entrances of their caves are so narrow, that only one person 
can enter at a time, though they are incredibly large within. The 
gTound over their habitations is not very high, but rather a plain, 
while the rocks are very difficult of entrance without a guide. ” Herod 
did liis utmost against them, but his success was only passing, till at 
last he settled several military colonies in the district, and by their 
incessant patrols managed l* keep the rubbers in check. 
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South of this fierce and lawless Tegion lay Auranitis, now known 
a9 the Ilauran, a high plateau of treeless downs, of the richest soil, 
stretching from Gilead to the Desert, and from the Ledja to the up¬ 
lands of Moab on the south. Not a stone is to be seen, and the great 
caravans of well-fed camels, laden with corn and barley, constantly 
met with on the way to Damascus, show what it'must have been in 
the days of Christ. Even yet, however, no one can travel through it 
safely, unarmed, and the felialiin, except close to towns, have to plough 
and sow with a musket slung at. their back. It is the granary of 
Damascus, and the ruins of numerous towns, all of basalt, even to 
the doors of the houses, show that the population must have been 


great. 

Batanca, the ancient Bashnn, was a mountainous district of the 
richest type, abounding in forests of evergreen oaks, and extremely 
rich in its soil. The hills, which in some-cases reach a height of 
6,000 feet, and the cattle which fed in the rich meadows, are often 


alluded to in the Old Testament. Desolate now, iL was densely peo¬ 
pled eighteen hundred years ago, as the ruins of towns and cities of 
basalt, thickly strewn over its surface, and still almost as perfect as 
when they were built, strikingly prove. 

In the lifetime of Christ, a large Jewish population lived in all 


these districts, in the midst of much larger numbers of Syrians, Arabs, 
Greeks, and Phcuicians, under the rule of Philip, the son of Herod 


and of Cleopatra of Jerusalem. He was between Archelaus and 
Anti pas in age, and had been educated with them in Rome, but kept 
entirely aloof from family intrigues, and was true-hearted enough to 
plead the cause of Archelaus before Augustus. The best of Herod’s 
sons, ho retained not only the good-will of his family, but was held 
in high esteem by the Romans, and the Jews especially honoured him 
as uo sou of a Samaritan, but sprung from a daughter of Zion. 
During a reign of thirty-seven years, lie was no less gentle to his sub¬ 
jects than peaceful towards his neighbours. “ He showed himself,” 
says Josephus, “ moderate and quiet in his life and government, lie 
constantly lived in the country subject to him, and used to travel 
through it, continually, to administer justice; his official seat—the 
sella curulis —accompanying him everywhere; always ready to be set 
down in the marketplace, or the road, to hear complaints, without 
any otic suffering from delay.” Ills court was formed by only a few 
friends, whom he seldom changed, and it is recorded of him that in 


his care for Ins people he levied almost fewer taxes than he needed. 


Modest in his ambitions, lie cared more for the peaceful triumph of 
discovering the sources of the Jordan than for noisy fame. The 
neighbourhood of the romantic city he built on the edge of ITcrmon 
was the scene of the Transfiguration; but he is not mentioned in the 
Gospels, though it is a noble tribute to him that Jesus once and again 
took refuge in his territories, from the craft of llisowu ruler, Antipaa, 
andfhe hate of the Galilaeau Pharisees. He married hia niece Salome, 
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daughter of Herod-Philip, his uncrowned brother, and of the too 
well known Herod ins. Ilis reign continued through the whole life of 
our Lord, and he died childless, at last, a year or so after the Cruci¬ 
fixion, in Bethsaida. or Livias, on the Lake of Galilee, and was laid 
in a tomb which he himself had built as his final resting-place. 

On the southern side of the Plain of Esdraelon, the country rises 
again into rounded hills, whieh extend from the great coast plain, 
across the deep chasm of the Jordan, till they sink away in the 
east, while towards the south they end only in the wilderness of cl 
Tib, or the Wanderings. The northern part of these hills, on the 
west of the Jordan, was the land of the Samaritans. Their country 
began at En Ganniin—the fountain of gardens—at the south end of 
Esdraelon, and ended, in the south, at the mountain pass of Akrab- 
bi—or, the “ Scorpions,” north of Shiloh. The whole region is a 
network of countless valleys running in every direction, but mainly 
east and west. 

In these valleys lived the descendants of the Assyrian tribes, whom. 
Esarhaddon had sent to till the room left by the ten tribes whom he 
had carried away, and the children of such of the ten tribes them¬ 
selves as escaped deportation, or had found their way back, and of 
Jews who had tied thither from time to time, from any cause, from 
Judea. The growth of the new Jewish kingdom on the south had 
encroached greatly on the Samaritan tesritory, but it was still a de¬ 
sirable land, and far more fruitful than Judea itself. 

The soft limestone or chalky hills of Samaria, unlike those farther 
south, are not without many springs. Fertile bottoms of black earth 
are not infrequent, and rich fields, gardens, and orchards, alternate 
in the valleys, while vineyards and trees of different kinds spread up 
the slopes, and woods of olives and walnuts crown the soft outline 
of many of the hills. The meadows and pasture land cf Samaria were 
famous in Israel. 

Such was the territory which lay between Christ, in Galilee, and 
the hills of Judea. Of the people, I shall have occasion to speak at a 
future time. 



CHAPTER XXTt. 

BEFORE THE DAWN. 

Ho power ever showed so great a genius for assimilating conquered 
nations to itself as Rome. Its tributary provinces habitually merged 
their national life, erelong, in that of their conqueror. Her laws, 
language, and religion, more or less completely took root wherever 
her eagles were permanently planted, and have left the records of 
their triumphs in the wide extent of the so-called Latin race, even at 
this day. But it was very different in Palestine. There, Rome met 
a state of things unknown elsewhere; which she neither cared, nor 
was able to comprehend. The Spaniard or Gaul had given no trouble 
after he w r as once subdued, but readily accepted her arts, civiliza¬ 
tion, and laws. It was reserved for the mountaineers of Judea to 
refuse any peaceable relations to the mistress of the world; to treat 
her proudest sons wuth haughty contempt, and to regard their very 
presence in the country as a defilement. 

The discipline of the centuries before the Roman conquest of Pal¬ 
estine by Pompey, had formed a nation every w T ay unique. The 
religious institutions of its ancestors had become the object of a pas¬ 
sionate idolatry, which claimed, and willingly received, the 'whole of 
life for its service. The tragedy of the Exile, the teaching of the 
leaders of the Return, and of their successors, and the fierce puri¬ 
tan ism kindled by the Syrian persecutions, and deepened by the Jlacca- 
bsean struggle, bad formed a people whose existence was woven into 
one with their law r ; who w r ould endure any torture, or let themselves 
be thrown to beasts in the circus, rather than alter a word which their 
law forbade—whose women would bear the agonies of martyrdom 
rather than eat unclean food, and whose men would let themselves 
be cut down, without an attempt at resistance, rather than touch the 
sword on a Sabbath. Their whole life was a succession of rites and 
observances, as sacred in their eyes as the details of his caste to u 
Brahmin. Intercourse with other nations was possible only to the 
most limited extent. They shrank from all other races as from 
foulness or leprosy. The common Jew shunned a heathen or Sa¬ 
maritan; the Pharisee shrank from the common Jew; the Essenc 
ascetic withdrew from mankind, into the desert. The dread of cere : 
monial defilement made solitude the only security, till the desire for 
it became morbid, like that of the Samaritan settlers of the islands of 
the Red Sea, who implored any stranger to keep at a distance. The very 
country consecrated by so many purifications w r as sacred, and henco 
there could be no greater shock to the feelings of the nation, than that 
any who were ceremonially unclean should pollute it by tbeir pres¬ 
ence. Even among themselves constant care was required to maintain 
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or restore their purity, but the presence of heathen among them, made 
daily defilement almost inevitable. What, then, must have been the 
horror of the nation, when even the Holy of Holies, which the High 
Priest alone could enter, and that only once a year, after endless 
purifications, was polluted by Pompey, and when, as in the days of 
the Prophet, that Name which a Jew dared not even utter, was blas¬ 
phemed every day by the heathen soldiery? The cry of the Psalmist, 
in times long past, was once more that of every Jew, " O God, the 
heathen arc come into Thine inheritance : Thy Holy Temple have 
they defiled.” 

Such a calamity could be regarded only as a judgment from Jeho¬ 
vah on the nation. In words which were constantly read in the syn¬ 
agogues, they sighed to hear that '‘The wrath of Jehovah was so 
kindled against His people, because they were defiled with their own 
works, that He abhorred Ilis inheritance, and had given it into 
the hand of the heathen, and let them that hated them rule over 
Israel.” The very land seemed under a curse. It appeared as if the 
dew of blessing no longer fell; as if the frnits had lost their fragrance 
and taste, and the fields refused their harvests. The practical Roman 
could not understand such an idealistic race; with him law was no 
less supreme than it was with the Jew, but his law was that of the 
Empire, the Jew’s the law of an unseen. God; his had for its aim 
external order, and material civilization, the Jew’s ignored material 
progress, and was at war with the first conditions of political sub¬ 
mission. Like the Jew, the Roman started from the idea of duty, 
but it was the duty owed to the State: the Jew repudiated any earthly 
anthority, and owned allegiance only to a theocrac}'. The Roman 
cared only for the present life; to the Jew the present was indiflcr 
ent. The one worshipped the Visible; the other the Unseen. To 
the Jew, the Roman was unclean and accursed; to the Romans, the 
Jews were ridiculous for their religion, and hateful for their pride. 
Each despised the other. Poinpe} r had begun by treating their most 
sacred prejudices with contempt, and his successors followed in his 
steps. The murderer of their royal house,and the friend of the hated 
Samaritans, was made King in Jerusalem, and at a later day, Roman 
Procurators sucked the very marrow from the land, oppressed tlm 
people to the uttermost, and paid no regard to their tenderest sensi¬ 
bilities, The government was as ruthless as that of England in 
India would be if it trampled under foot, in the pride: of strength, 
every Hindoo prejudice it found in its waj”. Roman religion was 
faith in the magic of the Roman name, and the irresistiblencss of 
the Roman arms; a worship only of brute force, hard, unfeeling, 
coarse; which could not understand anything transcendental like the 
creed of the Jew, or the possibility of men caring for an idea, fax 
less of their dying for it. 

It was no wonder that the Rabbis saw, in such a power, the fourth 
beast of the Book of Daniel—“ a beast diverse from all the others^ 
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exceeding dreadful, whose teeth were of iron and Ms nails of brass, 
which devoured, brake in pieces, and stamped the remnant of God’s 
people with its feet.” “ Thou madcst the world for our sakes,”says 
one of the latest Jewish seers, who himself had seen the miseries of 
these times; “As for the other people”—the Romans and all man¬ 
kind besides—“who also come from Adam, Thou hast said they are 
nothing, but are like spittle, or the droppings from a cask. And now, 
O Lord, behold these heathen, who have ever been counted as noth¬ 
ing, have begun to be lords over us, and to devour us. But we, Thy 
people, whom Thou hast called Thy first-born, Thy only begotten, 
and the object of Thy fervent love, are given into their hands. If 
the world now be made for our sakes, why do we not possess our in¬ 
heritance over the world? How long shall this endure?** “Hear, 
thou, I will talk with thee,” lie makes the Messiah say to the Roman 
Eagle, “Art thou not the last of the four beasts which I made to 
reign in my world, who hast overcome all the beasts that were past, 
and hast power over the world with great tearfulness, and much 
wicked oppression? For thou hast afflicted the mock, thou hast hurt 
the peaceable, thou hast loved the Faithless, and hated the Faithful, 
and destroyed the towns of those who brought forth fruit, and tire 
walls of those who did thee no harm. Thy wrongful dealings have 
gone up to the Highest, and thy pride to the Mighty One. Therefore, 
O eagle, thou shalt perish, with thy fearful wings, thy baleful winglets, 
thy ferocious heads, thy tearing claws, and all thy foul body; that 
the earth may be refreshed, and be delivered from thy violence, and 
that she may hope in the justice and mercy of Him that made her.” 

Such concentrated hatred and bitter contemptuous scorn from a 
people so feeble and, in many ways, to a Roman, so ridiculous, was 
naturally met by equal dislike, and. if possible, greater contempt. The 
Jews of Rome had been originally, for the most part, slaves, and their 
numbers were increased yearly by the sales of the slave market. But 
buyers had found that Jew slaves were more trouble in a household, 
about their law, than they were worth, and hence they were allowed 
to buy their own freedom at a very low price. A vast number of 
Jewish freedmen had thus gradually accumulated in Rome, to the 
horror of the Romans at large, by whom they were reckoned one of 
the greatest plagues of the city. The Acts of the Apostles show how 
frequent must have been the tumults they caused. Squalid, dirty, 
troublesome, repulsive, yet sneering at the gods and temples of their 
masters, and constantly aggressive in.the hope of making proselytes, 
they were the special objects, by turns, of the ridicule, loathing, and 
hatred of the haughty Romans, and this hatred was intensified by the 
favour their religion had found with some of their own wives and 
daughters. The'officials who went from Rome to Judea to rule the 
nation, earned with them, already, a scorn and abhorrence for the 
nation, which found its expression in a ready belief of reports so 
revolting and incredible as that they worshipped the head of an ass, 
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ns God, in their Temple. AVIiat treatment they might expect from 
Homan governors is shadowed in many ut terances of different, classes. 
Speaking of the Jews sent to the pestilent climate of Sardinia, to pat 
down the robbers there, Tacitus adds, '‘If they perished by the 
climate it was no loss.” Apollonius, of Tyana, is made to say to 
Vespasian, in Alexandria—“ Witch one came from the scene of war 
and told of JO, 000 Jews whom you had killed in one battle, and of 
50,000 in another, I took the speaker aside, and asked him, ‘ What 
are you talking about; have you nothing -more worth telling than 
that? ’ ” Even the calm and lofty 31 arcus Aurelius, at a later day, is 
credited with an expression of the common hatred of the Jews, which, 
in its biting contempt, surpasses all others. “O Marcomanni! O 
Qundi! O fenrmatians!" eried the Emperor, when he passed from 
Egypt into Palestine, and found himself among the Jews, “I have 
found a people, at last, who are lower than you!” 

The feelings of the Jews towards the Homans had originally been 
those of admiration and respect, for their bravery and great deeds. 
Judas Maceatmis had sought their alliance, and, even so late as the 
reign of Johannes llvrcanus, the nation retained kindly feelings 
towards them. It was the fault of Fompey that so great and sudden 
a revulsion look place. The treachery by which he got possession of 
the country and the capital; the insolent contempt with which he 
defiled the Holy of Holies, and the vanity which led him to carry off 
the royal family, who had put themselves confidingly under his pro¬ 
tection, to grace his triumph, tilled the race with an abiding hatred of 
the very name of Rome, A writer of the times has left us the im¬ 
pressions made by such acts:—“My car heard the sound of war, the 
clang of the trumpet which called to murder and ruin! The noise of 
a great army, as of a mighty rushing w ind, like a great pillar of fire, 
rolling hitherward over the plains! Jehovah brings up hither a 
mighty warrior from the ends of the earth, lie has determined war 
against Jerusalem and against His land! The princes of the land 
w r ent out to him with joy, and said, ‘Thou art welcome, come 
in peace.’ They have made smooth the rough ways before the 
march of the stranger; they opened the gates of Jerusalem. They 
crowned the w T alls with garlands. He entered, as a father enters the 
ho use of his sons, in peace, lie walked abroad in perfect security. 
Then he took possession of the towers ami the walls of Jerusalem, 
for God had led him in safety, through her folly, lie destroyed her 
princes, and every one wise in counsel, and poured out the blood of 
Jerusalem like unclean water, lie led her sons and daughters into 
captivity. The strange people have gone up to the altar, and, in 
their pride, have not taken off their shoes in the holy places.” 

“ In his haughty pride,” cries the singer in his second psalm, which 
throws light on the corruption of Israel in the half century before 
Christ, and on Jewish thought at large, “the sinner has broken down 
the strong walls with the ram, and Thou hast not hindered. Heathen 
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aliens have gone up into Thy holy place; they have walked up and 
down in it, with their shoes, in contempt. Because the sons of Je* 
rusalem have defiled the holy things of the Lord, and have profaned 
the gifts consecrated to God, by their transgressions of the Law. Foi 
this, lie has said, ‘Cast forth these things from me, I have no pleasure 
in them.’ The beauty of holiness have they made vile; it has been 
profaned before God lor ever! 

“Your sons and your daughters arc sold into woeful slavery; they 
are branded, as slaves, on their necks, iu the sight of the heathen 
(For your sins hath lie done this! Therefore gave lie them up intf- 
the hands of those that were stronger than they, for He turned away 
His face from pitying them,—youth, and old man, and child together 
because they all sinned, iu not hearing His voice. The heavenl 
scowled on them, and the earth loathed them, for no man on it had 
done as they. 

“God has made the sons of Jerusalem a derision. Every one gave 
himself up to the sin of Sodom. .They haunted their wickedness 
before the sun. They committed their evil deeds before it. They 
made a show of their guilt. Even the daughters of Jerusalem are 
profane, according to Thy judgment, for they have defiled them¬ 
selves shamelessly with the heathen. For all these things my heart 
mourns. 

“I will justify Thee, O God, In uprightness of heart, for in Thy 
judgments, O God, is seen Thy rigliteousucss. For Thou givest to 
the wicked according to their works, according to the great evil of 
their doiugs. Thou hast revealed their sins, that Thy judgment may 
be seen. Thou blottest out their memory from the earth. The Lord 
is a righteous judge, and regardeth no man’s countenance. He ha3 
dragged down her beauty from the throne of glory. For Jerusalem 
has been put to shame by the heathen, when they trampled it under 
foot. Put on sackcloth for robes of beauty, a wreath of twisted 
rushes instead of a crown. God has taken away her mitre of glory, 
which lie put on her brow. Iler pride is cast dowu in dishonour on 
the earth. 

“And I looked, and prayed before the face of the Lord, and said, 
Let it suffice Thee, 0 Lord, that Thou hast made heavy Thy hand 
upon Jerusalem, in the coming against her of the heathen. Because 
they have treated her with scorn, and have not spared in their wrath 
and fury, and they will'not bring this to an cud, unless Thou, O Lord, 
reprovest them in Thy wrath. For they have not done it in zeal for 
Thee, but from the wish of their heart, to pour out their rage against 
us like furies. Delay not, O God, to smite them on the head, that the 
haughtiness of the dragon may siuk dowu in dishonour. 

“ I had waited but a little till God showed me his haughty pride 
brought low, on the shores of Egypt, and his body set at nought by 
the least, alike on land and sea,—rotting upon the waves in pitiful 
contempt, and having no one to bury it. Because he had set God at 
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nought and dishonoured Him, He forgot that he was only a man: 
he did not think of what might be to come. He said, ‘I shall ba 
Lord of sea and land,’ and he did not remember that God is great 
and resistless in His great might. He is King of Heaven, and the 
judge of kings and rulers, exalting His servant, and stilling the proud 
in eternal dishonour and ruin because they have not acknowledged 
Him.” 

Herod's flattery of Rome, and his treachery, to what the patriots 
thought the national cause, only intensified the bitterness of such 
recollections. 

Amidst all the troubles of the nation, however, their hopes were 
still kept alive by a belief which, like much else among the Jews, is 
unique in history. Their sacred hooks had from the earliest days 
predicted the appearance of a great deliverer, who should redeem 
Israel out of all his troubles. " All the prophets,” says the Talmud, 
'‘prophesied only of the days of the Messiah.” In later days this 
hope was intensified by a new development of the national literature. 
In the second century before Christ, the Book of Daniel had created 
a profound sensation i>y its predictions, universally current, of the 
destruction of the heathen, and the clevatiou of the chosen people to 
supreme glory, under the Messiah. These were, at that time, inter¬ 
preted as apply mg to the disastrous period of religious persecution 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, which provoked the Maccahtean revolt, 
and ultimately led to the temporary independence of the nation, with 
its short, bright glimpse of prosperity, as if heralding the Messianic 
reign. The heathen were to "devour the whole earth for a time, 
and tread it down and break it in pieces.” But "the kingdom and 
dominion, aud the greatness of the rule under the whole heaven, shall 
be given to the people of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey 
Him.” In such words, Israel read its future political glory, as the 
seat of a universal theocracy, which was to replace the kings of the 
heathen, and flourish in perpetual supremacy over all mankind. The 
head of this world-wide empire they saw in "the Son of Man,” who 
was to "come in the clouds of heaven;” dominion and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages should serve Him for 
ever, being given Him by the Ancient of Days. 

With the paling of the Maccabman glory, after its short brightness, 
and the decay of religious enthusiasm under the corrupting influence 
of its later kings,—a reaction not unlike the license of the Restora¬ 
tion as contrasted with the severe Puritanism of the Commonwealth, 
—a copious literature sprang up, based on the model, which, in the 
Book of Daniel, had so profoundly affected the spirit of the age. 
With the independence of the nation, prophecy had, long ago, 
gradually ceased, for the sphere of the prophet was incompatible with 
the loss of the freedom of the nation. Zecliariah and Malachi had 
appeared after the return from exile, but, with the latter, it was uni* 
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versnlly acknowledged, the grand roll of prophets hod ended. The 
last of the order had, indeed, himself, virtually announced its ruspen- 
sion, in pointing to the coming of Elijah, before the great and dread¬ 
ful day of Jehovah, as its next appearance. From that time, it 
became fixed in the popular mind that Elijah, and perhaps, also, a 
"prophet like unto Moses,” would herald the Messiah and his king¬ 
dom. The peculiar constitution of the nation inevitably gave this 
glorious future a political, rather than a spiritual character, for their 
conception of the kingdom of God was that of a theocracy, such as 
God Himself had founded amongst them, under Moses—an earthly 
state, with God as King, mid His "anointed” as vicegerent, to carry 
out Ilis written law. Their only idea of an " anointed one,” that is, 
a Messiah, must have been derived from the illustrations offcicd by 
the earlier history of the nation. They knew of 5loses, Joshua, the 
judges, and the kings. The patriarchs were spoken of in the Scrip¬ 
tures as the anointed of Jehovah, or Ilis Messiahs, and so, also, wore 
high priests and prophets, and their kings, and even the Persian mon¬ 
arch, Cyrus. Among the later Jews, of the ages immediately before 
Christ, " The Messiah” had become the usual name of the Deliverer 
predicted by the prophets, and was almost exclusively restricted to 
him. But at no time had the spiritual been separated from the polit¬ 
ical, in its use. Indeed, the whole theory of their national govern¬ 
ment, inevitably joined the political and the religious. The State and 
the Church were, with it, identical, the fcimer being only ihe outward 
embodiment of the latter. Jewish politics were only Jewish religion 
in its public relations, for God was the political as well as religious 
Head of the nation. It was, lienee, all hut impossible for a Jew to 
conceive of the Messiah, except as tire divinely commissioned vice¬ 
gerent of God, in his double sphere of earthly and heavenly kingship 
in Israel. 


The long silence of prophets, and the keen politico-religious enthu¬ 
siasm. with which the advent ol a Messiah was expected—an enthu¬ 
siasm resting on Scripture throughout, but rekindled to a passionate 
and abiding fervour by the Book of Daniel—incited some nobler 
spirits to break the stillness, and keep alive the national faith and 
hope, by compositions conceived in the same spirit. To give them 
greater weight, they were ascribed to the most famous men of past 
ages, and sent abroad in their names. A Revelation of the future 
glory of Israel appeared in the name of the antediluvian Enoch, as 
one, of all men, worthy to have been favoured with divine communi¬ 
cations. Another consisted of psalms ascribed to Solomon, and a third 
was said to have been written by the great Scribe, the second Moses— 
Ezra. Others are still pre&rved in the collcctiou of “Apocrypha” 
till recently hound up with our English Bibles. Of the whole, the 
first Book of the Maccabees, illustrates the fervent patriotism and stern 
puritanism of the war of liberty. The Wisdom of the Son of Siracli 
sets in a striking light the saying of Esdr&s, that, even in these dark 
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days, though many “walked feignedly before God, others feared Ilis 
name according to IJis will, and taught His law nobly." No better 
key to the religious spirit of an age can be had than its religious liter' 
aturc. That of Israel, as the age of Christ drew near, was mere and 
more concentrated on the expected Messiah, and the preparation 
needed for his coming. The Hook of Enoch, the Psalms of Solo¬ 
mon, and the Fourth Rook of Esdras, successively reveal the white 
heat of the national hopes of which they were the expression. 

Nothing could be more fitted to influence the excitable imagination 
of an Oriental people, accustomed to such a style in their sa-crcd writ¬ 
ings—nothing more fitted to intensify a fanatical spiritual pride in 
themselves as the favourites of heaven, or to deepen their hatred of 
all other nations, than the mystic chapters of the Book of Exocir, of 
which the earlier date, perhaps forty years before the entrance of the 
Romans iuto Palestine, while the whole are as old as the reign of 
Herod. In one, Israel is painted under the figure of a flock of white 
sheep, while the nations round are the Egyptian wolf, the Phenician 
dog, the black wild boar, Edom, the Arabian vulture, the Syrian 
raven, and the Grecian eagle; or are branded as jackals, kites, foxes, 
and swine. Hy rcanus, the slice}) with the great horn, drives away 
the Grecian eagles, the Syrian ravens, the Egyptian kites, the Arabian 
vulture, and the Philistine dogs, who were tearing the flesh of the 
sheep of the House of Israel. The Lord of the sheep comes to His 
flock, the rod of His wrath in Ilis hand, and strikes the earth till it 
quakes, and all the beasts and birds flee from the sheep, and sink in 
the earth, which closes over them, A great throne is then set up in 
the beloved land, and the Lord of the sheep sits on it, and opens the 
sealed books, lie will then drive the kings from their thrones and 
kingdoms, and will break the teeth of sinners, and, finally, chase out 
the heathen from the congregation of Ilis people, and east down the 
oppressors of Israel into a deep place, “ full of tire, flaming, and full of 
pillars of lire." A “ great everlasting Leaven" will spring forth from 
the midst of the angels, and the day of judgment will begin, “when 
the blood of the sinners wiil be as high as a horse’s breast, and as a 
chariot axle," and when legions of angels shall appear in the shies, 
and the righteous be raised "from the grave. The days of tlie Messiah 
— “the Elect," “the Anointed One," “the Son of Alan," who is also 
“Son of God"—will then begin. 

“The plants of righteousness" (the Jewish nation) will flourish for 
ever and ever under His reign, for lie is to come forth from the 
“ throne of the majesty of God,” and rule over all, as the object of 
universal adoration. 


The pictures given of the blessedness of Israel in its world-wide 
empire, throw light on the nobler side of the Jewish nature, for wc 
may seek in vain for anything so pure and lofty in the conceptions cf 
any other people. “Blessed be ye, O ye righteous ar.d elect ones, 
for glorious will be your lot! The rigUteous^shall dwell in the light 
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of the Sun, and the elect in the light of the Life Eternal; the days of 
their life shall have no end, and the days of the holy ones shall be 
countless. And they shall seek the light, and find righteousness 
beside the Lord of Spirits. The righteous shall have peace with the 
Lord of the World. They will dwell beside the Water of Life, in the 
gardens of righteousness, and shine like the light for ever and ever. 
Their hearts will rejoice, because the number of the righteous is ful¬ 
filled, and the blood of the righteous avenged. ** 

The Psalms of Solomon, written at the time of Pompey*s inva¬ 
sion, look forward confidently to the coming of the Messiah, and the 
setting up of the everlasting kingdom of God, when the sons and 
daughters of Jerusalem will be brought back again from the east and 
the west, because Jehovah has had compassion on her affliction. The 
17th and 18th Psalms, especially, bring before us, with equal vivid¬ 
ness and beauty, the hopes that glowed in the national breast in the 
days of Christ, and broke out into wild violence in the religious re¬ 
volt of Judas, the Galilsean. Joseph, in his cottage at Nazareth, may 
often have listened to them, or read them, for they were familiar to 
every Jew, and many a group of Galilsean villagers gathered, from 
time to time, to hear them repeated, in Eastern fashion, by some 
reader or reciter. They ran thus:— 

“Lord, Thou alone art our King for ever and ever, and in Thee 
shall our souls make their boast. What is the span of man’s life 
upon earth? According to the time fixed by the Lord, and man’s 
hope upon Him! But we hope in God our Saviour, because the 
power of our God is with mercy, for ever, and the kingdom of our 
God is over the heathen, for judgment, for ever. 

“Thou, 0 Lord, didst choose for Thyself David, to be king over 
Israel, and didst swear to him, respecting his seed for ever, that there 
would never fail a prince of his house before Thee, for ever. But 
for our sins, the wicked have risen up against us; they (the Asmo- 
ncan party), whom Thou hast not sent forth, have done violence 
against us, and have gotten the power over us. They have put away 
Thy name with violence, and have not glorified it, though it be above 
all in majesty; they have set up a king over them. They have laid 
waste the throne of David, with a haughty shout of triumph. But 
Thou, O Lord, wilt cast them down, Thou wilt take away their seed 
from the earth, raising up against them an alien, who is not of our 
race. After their sins shalt Thou recompense them, O God; they 
will receive according to their w orks. According to their works will 
God show pity on them! lie will hunt out their seed, and will not 
let them go. Faithful is the Lord, in all His judgments which He 
performs in the earth. 

“He w r ho has not the Law has desolated our land of its inhabi¬ 
tants. lie has made the youth, and the old man, and the child dis¬ 
appear together. In his fury he has sent away our sons to the west; 
and our princes he has made an open show, and has not spared. 
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Our enemy has done haughtily in his alien pride, and his heart is a 
stranger to our God. And he did all things, in Jerusalem, as tiio 
heathen do with their idols, in their cities. And the eon3 of the 
covenant have been made to serve them, and have been mingled 
among heathen nations. There was not one among them who 
shewed pity or truth in Jerusalem. Those who loved the synagogues 
of the saints lied from them; they were driven away as sparrows 
from their nest. They wandered in deserts, that their souls might 
be saved from defilement, and the wilderness was lovely in their 
sight, in saving their souls. They were scattered over the whole 
earth, by those who have not the Law. 

“Behold, O Lord, and raise up to Israel, their king, the Sou of 
David, at the time Thou, O God, kuowesl, to rule Israel, Thy child. 
And gird him, O Lord, with strength, that he may break iu pieces 
the unjust rulers. Cleanse Jerusalem, in wisdom and righteousness, 
from the heathen who tread it under foot. Thrust out the sinners 
from Thine inheritance; grind to dust the haughtiness of the trans¬ 
gressors; shatter in pieces all their strength, as a potter’s vessel is 
shattered by a rod of iron. Destroy utterlv, with the word of Thy 
mouth, the heathen that have broken Thy Law; at Ilis coming let 
the heathen flee before His face, and confound Tliou the sinners in 
the thoughts of their hearts. And He shall bring togethcr«tbe holy 
race, and shall lead them in righteousness, and lie shall judge the 
tribes of the holy people, for the Lord, His God. And He will not 
suffer unrighteousness to dwell in the midst of them, nor will any 
wicked man be let dwell among them. For He will take knowledge 
that they are all sons of God, and He will portion them out in their 
tribes, over the land. And the stranger and the foreigner will dwell 
among them no more. He will judge the people and the heathen, in. 
the wisdom of Ilis righteousness. 

“And lie will bring the peoples of the heathen under Ilis yoke, 
to serve Him, and He will exalt the Lord exceedingly in ail the 
earth. And He will cleanse Jerusalem in righteousness, so that, as it 
was in the beginning, the heathen shall come from the uttermost 
parts of the earth, to see Ilis glory, and her weary, wasted sons shall 
return, bearing gifts, to see the glory of the Lord, with which God 
has glorified her. And lie shall be a righteous king over them, 
taught of God. And there shall be no unrighteousness in their midst 
in His days, because they are a'l holy, and their king is the Christ, the 
Lord. For He shall not trust iu the horse, or the chariot, or iu tho 
bow; neither shall He gather to Himself silver and gold for war, and 
He shall not trust in numbers, in the dav of battle. The Lord. Him- 
self, is His king, and His trust, in the Mighty God, and HE shall set 
all the heathen in terror before Him. For He shall rule all the earth, 
by the word of His mouth, for ever. He shall make the people of the 
Lord blessed, in wisdom and in joy. And He, being pure from sin. 
for the ruling of a great pooplc, will rebuke lungs, and will cut off 
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transgressors by the might of Ilia word. And He shall not want 
help from God, in Ills days. For the Lord shall make Him mighty 
in the Holy Spirit, and wise in counsel, and strong, and righteous. 
And the favour of the Lord shall be His strength, and He shall not 
he weak. His hope is in the Lord, and who can do anything against 
Him? flighty in His doings, and strong in the fear of God ; feeding, 
as a shepherd, the flock of the Lord, in faith and righteousness, He 
will let no one among them fail in the Law. He will lead them all 
in holiness, and there will be no haughty oppressing of them in His 
rule. 


“This is the glorious excellence of the King of Israel, which is 
knowm to God. He shall raise Him over the house of Israel, to in¬ 
struct it. His words are purer than the most pure gold. He will 
judge the people in the synagogues—the tribes of the saints. His 
words will be like words of the holy ones, in the midst of the holy 
multitudes. Blessed are those who shall live in these days, to see the 
good things which God shall do for Israel, in the gathering together 
of her tribes. God shall hasten Ilis mercy towards Israel. He shall 
purge us from the defilement of the presence of our enemies, the 
prolane. The Lord, He is King, fer ever and ever! 

“ 0 Lord, Thy mercy is on the works of Thy hands for ever and 
ever! Thy goodness to Israel is a gift bcj'ond price. Thine e} r es look 
on, and nothing will fail of Thy premises. Thine ears will attend 
to the supplication of the needy who trusts in Thee. Thy judg¬ 
ments are in all the earth, in mercy, and Thy love is towards the seed 
of Abraham, the sons of Israel. Thou hast Thyself taught us, as 
Thy Son, Thine only begotten, Thy first-born, so that we may turn 
an obedient heart away from ignorance and sin. 

“God shall purify Israel, against the day of mercy and blessing, 
against the day of the calling forth of His Christ (Anointed) to rule. 
Blessed are those who shall live in those daj's!” 

In the Fourth Book of Epdras, which was circulating among the 
people at the birth of Christ, the nation found its strength and 
weakness, alike, reflected, and all its religious hopes battered to the 
utmost, “If Thou for us hast created the world, wherefore is it 


that we do not possess our world?” asks the supposed Ezra. In the 
fifth of a series of “Visions of the Night,” for which he had pre¬ 
pared b} r long fasting, he sees an angel rise from the sea, with twelve 
wings and three heads, the mystic symbol of the triumphant heathen 
power of the Syro- and Egypto-Macedoninn kings, and of that of 
Rome, under Casar, Antony, and Octavian, with whom remained 
final victory, and universal monarchy. After a time, he, Octavian 
(Augustus) alone, as the onc-hcaded eagle, remains. But now r appears 


a mighty Lion—the Messiah—who calls to the eagle, with a human 
voice, “Art thou not he w T ho remainest of the four beasts (the four 


heathen v.’orld-einpires of Daniel), wfifich I created that the} r might 
rule in mj" world, that the end of times might come through them? 
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Thou hast j^ldged the earth, but not in truth, for thou hast troubled 
the peaceful, and wronged the unoffending; thou hast loved liars, 
and hast overthrown tlie cities of the industrious, and hast razed 
their walls, though they did thee no harm. Thy wrongful deal¬ 
ing has risen to the Highest, and thy pride to the Mighty One. 
The Most High, also, has remembered His times, and, behold, they 
arc closed, and the ages are ended. Therefore, begone, 0 thou 
eagle, and be seen no more—with thy fearful wings, thy baleful wing- 
lets, thy ferocious beads, thy tearing claws, and all thy foul body, 
that the earth may be refreshed, and may recover itself, when freed 
from thy violence, and that she may hope in the justice and pity of 
Him who made her!" "And I looked, and, behold, the eagle was 
no more seen, and all its body was burned up, and tiic earth grew 
pale with fear,” Rome, then just entering on its long imperial 
history, and in the height of its greatness, was to be blotted out from 
the earth by the Messiah. Past generations had thought the Syrian 
persecutions must be the tribulation which was to heraid the coming 
of the Messiah, and to end heathen domination on the earth; then 
the persecutions and wars of the later Maccabees; then the huge 
world turmoil of the Roman civil wars, in succession, seemed to 
proclaim His approach. But, now, the supposed Ezra looked for it 
in the reign of Augustus, as men, a little later, expected it on the 
death of Herod, The Lion, rising from the forest, would rebuke 
the haughty Roman eagle, and would sit in judgment on the heathen, 
free His holy people, aud bless them till the coming of the end. 

Nor was this the only vision of the Messiah, presented by the sup¬ 
posed Ezra. "Behold,” says lie, "a wind rose from the heart of the 
sea, and in it the form of a man”(the Son of God), "and all its waves 
were troubled. And I saw, and behold the man came on the clouds 
of heaven, and wheresoever lie turned hLs face and looked, all things 
trembled before him, and all that heard His voice melted like wax in 
the ilamc. But a countless host from all party of the earth came up 
to make war against Ilim. And lie cut out for Himself, by His 
word, a great mountain—which is Mount Zion—and stood on the top 
of it, and when the multitude pressed with trembling against Him, 
lie lifted against them neither hand nor weapon, but consumed them 
utterly with a llood of fire from His mouth, and the lightning Hashes 
of the storm from His lips, and nothing remained of them but smoke 
and ashes. Then He rose and came down from the mountain, and 
called to Him a peaceful multitude, some glad and some sorry, some 
bound as captives, some hearing gifts, and these were the ten tribes, 
whom lie had brought from their hiding-place in a land beyond As¬ 
syria, where never man else dwelt, cleaving the Euphrates to let them 
pass over, and gathering* them to their own land again, that their 
brethren there, and they from afar, might rejoice evermore together. x * 

To Esdras the reign of the Idumcan Herod over the Jewish people, 
e&ems a second note of the culmination ef heathen rule and its speedy 
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overthrow. "The end of this age,” says he, “is Esau, and Jacob is 
the beginning of that which is to comethe death of the Edomite 
was to mark the opening of the reign of the sons of Jacob. “During 
liis life, or i,t his death,” says another vision, “ the Messias (or Son of 
God) will d:sccnd from heaven with those men who have not tasted 
of death, and the books will be opened before the face of the sky, and 
all shall see them, and the trumpet shall sound, and every cheek will 
grow pale at the hearing it. And friends will fight at that time 
against friends, and the earth shall tremble and all who dwell on it, 
and the springs and fountains shall cease running for three hours. 
And the hearts of the people shall be changed, and they will be turned 
into other men. For all sin and wickedness will be destroyed, and 
faith will flourish, and corruption shall be rooted out, and truth, which 
had been lost for a long time, will reign,” Regions hitherto unknown 
and barren will be planted, to shame the heathen, by showing the 
greater glory of the kingdom of the Messiah than of theirs. Yet, 
this golden age is to last only 400 years, at the end of which the 
Messiah will die. The earth will then pass away. The dead will be 
raised, and the great judgment held, after which “ the righteous shall 
go into the presence of God, and shine like the sun, and dwell in the 
midst of llis everlasting light, and die no more, and a single day shall 
be as seventy years, and they shall live for ever and ever. But the 
wicked shall go to everlasting Arc.” 

Such a literature, widely diffused, penetrated the nation with its 
spirit, and coloured its destiny. Nor were the books quoted the only 
writings of a similar tone that everywhere formed the reading, and 
fired the soul of the contemporaries of Jesus. A succession of these 
heralds of the Messiah perpetuated the theme. After the Psalms of 
Solomou and the Book of Esdras, wc have the anticipations of the 
Targums, and of Philo, and the pictures of the Book of Jubilees. In 
Ihe Messiah’s time we read in the latter, “the days will begin to 
lengthen, and the children of men will live longer, from generation to 
generation, and from day to day, till their lives come nigh to a thou¬ 
sand years. And there will be no more any old, or any weary of 
life, but they will all be like children and boys, and will fulfil all their 
days in peace and joy, and there will be no accuser amongst them, or 
any corrupter. For all their days will be days of blessing.” 

' The Tesult of influences so unique, was almost beyond imagination, 
in an age so cold and practical as our own. A parallel may, perhaps, 
be found in the universal excitement which pervaded Christendom at 
the end of the tenth century, when the 1,000 years of the Book of 
Revelation were thought to be closing, and. the end of the world was 
believed at hand. The consternation that then seized mankind made 
men give up everything to be ready for the descent of the judge. I' 
was the one thought. ‘Countless pilgrims sold all, and set off to the 
Iloly Land to await the expected baviour, Not less deep or universal 
was the expectation of the Messiah in the days of Christ, rouaiu^, 
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men, even against hope, once and again, in the literal uae of the words 
of the Mac cab* an psalm—to take a two-edged sword in their hand, 
to execute vengeance on the heathen, and punishmentson the nations; 
to bind their kings with chains, and their nobles with links of iron; 
to execute upon them the judgments written. This was an honour 
granted to all the Saints.” 

The effect of the long reign of TTcrod on Jewish parties was im¬ 
mense. Sprung from a race which the Jews detested, and the son 
of a hated father, lie had owed it to the Roman Senate that he was 
able to crush the national liberties under foot, and usurp the title of 
King of J udea, which no stranger before him had borne. Ilis instincts 
W'ere cruel and harsh; his life and tastes pagan andsensual; his whole 
nature opposed to everything Jewish. lie had murdered member 
after member of his family, and among others the last of the native 
royal race, which the people venerated; he had put to death most of 
the leading Rabbis; he had filled the land with heathen architecture; 
lie had defiled Jerusalem by a circus and theatre; he had degraded 
the pontificate by putting two high priests to death, after deposing 
them; he had violated the tomb of David, in search of treasure; ho 
had burned the national registers, so essential to a people among 
whom so much in their priesthood and common life turned on their 
descent; he had burned alive, in his old age, two famous Rabbis, and 
slain many of the youth of Jerusalem, for tlieir zeal for the Law; and, 
when dying, he had left a command, to murder, in cold blood, tho 
collected elders of the nation, to fill the land with sorrow for them- 
selves, if not for him, when he was gone. 

Against such a master the t-wo great parties, Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees,—notwithstanding their differences, above all things Jews,^ 
felt for the time drawn closer together. Except the high priests, 
w T ho were Herod’s creatures, the courtiers who worshipped the power 
of the day, and the soldiers loyal to a warlike king, few were for 
Herod. The Sadducees forsook the Court; the High Priesthood was 
for the time taken from their party. An Alexandrian family into 
which Herod had married, received it to ennoble them,—men sus¬ 
pected of foreign views, royalists by alliance, and opposed to tlje 
people by their origin. For the first time we hear of preachers. 
The last martyrs under Herod—Judas, son of Saripheus, and Matta- 
thias, son of Margalouth,—were in reality tribunes of the people, to 
whose stirring addresses, the great riot, in which the golden eagle it 
the Temple was thrown down, was due. They were burned alive, 
but men of the same mould took their place, allies and friends of the 
multitudes who fled to the hills, to emerge from time to time from 
their hiding places, to harass the troops of Ilcrod. Revolutionary- 
times always produce such men, whom time servers of their day 
have been wont to denounce as brigands or robbers. They were, 
however, in reality the Maccabees of their age. “ The followers of 
Judas, the Galiloean,” says Josephus, “in all their opinions are at 
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one with the 'Pharisees,—that is, with the nation,'—hut they have an 
inextinguishable passion for liberty, and will own none but God as 
Master; they count any tortures that they may endure, however dread¬ 
ful, as nothing, nor do they heed the sufferings their parents or friends 
may bear for their snkes”—for they were punished if the offenders 
themselves v'crc not caught,—“but nothing will make them call any 
man Master.” It was for putting Ilezekiah, the father of Judas, to 
death, in the beginning of his reign, that the Sanhedrim, then still 
extant, tried to bring Herod to trial, which they never would have 
done had lie been a mere “robber.” What the nation thought of his 
son Judas is shown in the words of a Rabbi, “In the world to come, 
God will gather round Judas a multitude like him, and will s°t them 
before IIis face. Men of the same type had appeared before Pompey 
at Damascus, pleading the cause neither of Ilyrealms or Aristobulus, 
but of the people of God. whose institutions had never favoured 
royalty. But it was under Ilerod, and immediately after his death, 
that these ideas first became the cry of any organized party. The 
people had tired of the dry and lifeless discussions of the Rabbis. 
Their subtleties and legal distinctions left their hearts untouched. But 
men had risen like Ilezekiah, Judas of Galilee, Mattatliias, and Judas, 
son of Sariphcus, whose harangues set their souls on fire. These 
earnest spirits did not trouble with 1 arren decisions; they preached 
and roused They did not dispute about some obscure chapter of 
Exodus or Leviticus; their texts vere the inspired words of the 
prophets, the burning and eloquent exhortations of Isaiah and Jere¬ 
miah. These they recited, commented on, and enlarged, before mul¬ 
titudes eager to hear them. The voice of the Ancient Oracles had 
retained all its freshness, and suited the passing times as if written 
respecting them. For Jehoiakim men read Ilercd; Borne took the 
place of Babylon; and the gloomy prophecies of Jeremiah seemed 
about to he fulfilled anew on the second Temple. For the last time, 
the almost withered tree of Jewish nation a litv seemed to live again. 
In the soil of the Word of God it grew green once more, aud pushed 
out some last branches, hut all the prophets through whose impulse it 
thus revived, paid for the dangerous glory by a violent death. 

In the lifetime of Jesus parties had thus become transformed. The 
Bobthusians, or Alexandrians, raised to tlic pontificate by Herod, 
became the royalists. They hoped to be able, under him and the 
Romans, to maintain ecclesiastical matters as they were, and keep 


hold of their privileges. They were the high-pricstly families whose 
harshness and violence are handed dowm to us in the Talmud. “A 


curse on the family of Boethos, a curse ou their spears”—was the 
anamethn muttered in the streets of Jerusalem—“a curse on the 


family of Ilanau! a curse on their viper-like hissings! A curse on 
the family of Kauthera! a curse on their fine feathers! A curse on the 
family of Ismael Ben Phabi! a curse on their fists! They are high 
priests themselves, their sons keep the money, their sons-in-law are 
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captains, and their servants smite the people with their staves!’' '‘The 
approaches of the sanctuary/’ continues the Talmud, “echo with 
four cries—‘ Depart lienee, ye sons of Eli, you pollute the Temple of 
the Eternal •’ * Depart hence. Issue liar Kefr Barkai, who think only 

of yourself, and profane the consecrated victims,’—for he wore silken 
gloves to protect his hands in his ministrations. Then, i.i keen irony, 
comes the cry—‘Open your gates, O Temple, and let Ismael Ben. 
Phabi, the disciple of Phinchas, cuter, that lit* may perform the liigh- 
priestly rites! and, finally, a fourth voice—‘ Open wide, ye gates! and 
let Johanan, the son of Nebcdai, the disciple of gluttons and gour¬ 
mands, enter, that he may gorge on the sacrifices!’” No wonder this 
last pupil of his Roman masters won such a name, if the Talmud may 
be believed in its statement, that he had three hundred calves, and as 
many casks of wine, and forty scabs of pigeous, set apart for hhj 
kitchen. 


The luxury and audacity of some of the high priests were pushed 
so far, that it is related of Ismael Ben Phabi that his mother made a 
tunic for him, that cost a hundred miua;—about £330. The mother 
of Eliezer Ben Hursom had a similar robe made for him, if we may 
credit it, at a cost of 20,000 inina:—£00,000, but it was so fine that the 


other priests would not let him wear it, because he seemed naked from 
its transparency. The exaggeration is, doubtless, great, for the for 
tune of this Pontifical millionaire is a favourite theme of Rabbinical 


fancy, but such exaggeration itself springs only from truth, striking 
enough to arrest the imagination. The high priesthood had, iu fact, 
sunk to the extremest corruption. “To what time,” asks Rabbi 
Johanan, “do the words refer—‘The fear of the Lord prolongeth 
life?’ To that of the first Temple, which stood about four hundred 
and ten years, and had only eighteen high priests from first to last? 
And to what time do the other words refer—‘And the years of the 
wicked shall be shortened?’ To that of the second Temple, which 
stood four hundred and twenty years, and liad more than three hun¬ 
dred high priests: for, deducting ciglity-five years for five exceptional 
reigns, less than a single year is left for each of all the other high 
priests.” 

The Pharisees and Sadducees, in these dark years, had to withdraw 
completely from political life, and seek consolatiou in the study cf the 
Law, and in attracting the people to the schools where they taught or 
discussed. The extreme party among the former—the Zealots, the 
Jacobins of the age, or rather its Maccabees—were enthusiastically 
popular with the youth of the nation. Stern puritans, who knew no 
compromise, they dreamed ot* triumphing in their weakness, by the 
help of God, for whom they believed they fought, over the armies cf 
the mistress of the world. No danger appalled their magnificent 
devotion, no sacrifice daunted their heroism. They were the rising 
party, from the time of Herod’s death. 

Thus, from about the time of Christ’s birth, religion, became, once 
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more, the great factor of Jewish national life. The bloody king had 
died in the midst of rumours of the close approach of the Messiah. 

The visit of the Magi, almost immediately before, must have fanned 
the popular excitement still more, nor would the massacre at Bethle¬ 
hem be without its influence on the public mind. The insurrection of 
Uattathias and Judas, at the head of the youth of the city, which, 
also, marked these eventful months, had only anticipated the theocratic 
movement, to be made, as all hoped, with success, as soon as the tyrant 
was dead. The wild outbreaks headed by Simon, the slave of Herod, 
Judas the Galilsean, and Athronges, the Pcrean shepherd, were all, 
more or less, connected with religion. The deputation of fifty Jews, 
sent to Rome to petition Augustus to set aside the Herods, and permit 
the restoration of the old theocracy, had aroused the Jewish popula¬ 
tion of Rome itself. The Rabbis, martyred for destroying the golden 
eagle, and Judas and his colleague, Zadok, the Rabbi, had, moreover, 
by their inspiring harangues aud appeals to Scripture, as well as by 
their heroism and the lofty grandeur of their aims, given such an 
impulse to religious enthusiasm, and created such an ideal of patriotic 
devotion, that the youth so the country, henceforth, pressed ever more 
zealously in their steps. Even the old looked on them as the glory of 
their age. Patriotism became more and more identified w T ith fiery 
zeal for the Law, and war with the heathen for its sake became the 
religious creed of the multitude. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE KINGDOM! OF HEAVER I3 AT hand. 

Tihety years of the life of Christ had passed in the seclusion of 
Nazareth. In early youth lie had learned Joseph's trade, and had 
spent the long years that had intervened, in the duties of His humble 
calling, for bumble it must have been in a provincial town, where 
there could be no demand for the skill required in great communi¬ 
ties, in that age of civic embellishment. It is w t c11 for mankind that 
He chose such a lowly lot. lie could sympathise more keenly with 
the humble poor, from having.Himself shared their burden. Nor 
could labour have been more supremely honoured than by the Saviour, 
giving Ilimsclf to life-long toil. Work—the condition of health, the 
law of progress, the primal duty in Eden, and the safeguard of every 
virtue in all ages, is touched with a grand nobility by the spectacle of 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. Idleness, in any rank, becomes doubly a 
vice from the remembrance of such a lesson. 

IIow these thirty years of obscurity w T erc passed is left untold, 
beyond the incidental mention of the calling Jesus pursued. Joseph, 
according to old tradition, died when Jesus vras eighteen years old, 
and it seems certain, from the fact that he is not mentioned in the 
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Gospels during Christ’s public life, that he died at least before that 
began. From the time of his death, we are told, doubtless correctly, 
Jesus supported His mother by the work of His hands, at least, m 
common with the others of the household. It is added that He had 
grown up with four brothers, James, Joseph, Simon, and Jude, and 
at least two sisters, whose names are said to have been Esther and 
Tamar; but Jude and Simon, and both the sisters, we are told, mar¬ 
ried before Joseph’s death, and settled in the town of Nazareth. Somo 
think, that Salome, the mother of James and John, and wife of Zebe- 
dee, was JIary’s eldest sister; others identify her with the Mary who 
married CIopas-AIphacus, a townsman, but ho, like Joseph, seems to 
have died before Jesus began His ministry. This couple seem to 
have had two sons, James aud Joses, but it is not told us whether 
they had anj r daughters. The two households formed the family 
circle of which Jesus was the wondrous centre. Tradition fills up 
the outline of one or two of those thus honoured—notably of James, 
afterwards the saintly head of the Church of Jerusalem—a Nazarito 
from his childhood, and a martyr in his old age. Christ's brothers, 
Simon and Jude, are also mentioned incidentally; the one as head of 
the Church of Jerusalem after James’ death; the other as having left 
descendants who were cited before Domitian, as belonging to the 
kingly race of David. “There were yet living of the family of our 
Lord,” saj r s Eusebius, from Ilegesippus, who wrote about the year 
160, “the grand-childreu of Judas, called the brother of our Lord, 
according to the llcsh. These were reported as being of the family 
of David, and ivere brought to Domitian. For the emperor was as 
much alarmed at the appearance of Christ as Herod had been. He 
put the question, whether they were of David’s race, and they con¬ 
fessed that they were. Ho then asked them what property they had, 
or how much money they owned. And both of them answered, that 
they had between them only nine thousand deuarii (under three hun¬ 
dred pounds), and this they had, not in silver, but in the value of a 
piece of laud, containing ouly thirty-nine acres, from which they 
raised their taxes, and supported themselves by their own labour. 
They also began to show their hands, how they were hard and rough 
with daily toil.” Domitian xhen asked them some questions about 
Christ, and, after hearing their answers, dismissed them in eontemptu. 
ous silence, as simple fools whom it was not worth while to trouble. 
The momentary glimpses still left us of the home circle of Nazareth 
thus show us a group of brothers, partly working a small farm, but 
all in bumble life, and all, alike, marked by so strict an observance of 
the Law, that, even in their old age, the Jews themselves, and the 
Jewish Christians, held them in honour on this account. 

Communion with His own heart; the quiet gathering in of all the 
Wessons of life and nature around; deep.study of the thoughts and 
hearts of men; a silent mastery of the religious ideas of the day, and 
6 deep knowledge of the religious parties of the people, were daily 
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advancing with Jesus, But in Ilis spiritual life, in these years, r.3 to 
the end, solitary prayer and long continued communion with Cod, 
where no eye saw and no car heard Ilim, were, doubtless, His con¬ 
stant characteristics. The Scriptures read in the synagogues, or 
studied in the household, were liis habitual study, till Ilis intellect 
and heart were so saturated with their words and spirit, that lie hnew 
them better than the Scribes and Pharisees, who claimed to make 


them their whole study. 

lie must have been a mystery to Ilis household. lie had been so 
even to Ilis mother from the time of the Temple visit, and He must 
have become more and more so as lie went on His ovn way, joining 
no party, silent, thoughtful, self-contained, given to solitude, and with 
a light in His great eyes that seemed as if they saw r into the very soul 
of those on whom they were turned. liis brothers and sisters could 
not understand Him, even after He bad become a public teacher. 


Alone in that beautiful world of Galilee, with its skies filled with 


light—its green plains ar.d valleys, wooded lulls, and shining sea; 
amidst a brave, bright, fiery, noble people, and yet so different from 
them—a faithful son, a patient worker at His daily tcil, a friend of 
children and of the poor and needy, gentle, loving, pure, and yet so 
wholly apart by Ilis very perfection—we may almost think He must 


have been avoided rather than sought. 

Taught by Joseph and Mary, and in the Synagogue school. Jesus 
had learned the Hebrew, which had long ceased to be a spoken lan¬ 
guage, so as both to read and write it. Syro-Cliahiaic was the lan¬ 
guage of the people, and thus Ilis mother tongue: hut lie must also 
have gained knowledge enough of Greek, from its being spoken by so 
many in the different towns of the country, to converse with those 
who knew no other tongue used in Falcstir.e—such as the centurion 
or Pilate, or the Grceks\vho sought an interview with Him in the last 


week of His life. 


Amidst the homely engagements of life in such a sphere, year after 
year passed quietly and obscurely away. Events around, and in 
Judea, were not warding to keep tongues busy in the market place or 
in Lhc streets, and thoughtful hearts grew daily more so, as to the 
issue of all that reached them from the great v'orld outside their hills. 


Meanwhile, the house of Mary must have been the ideal of a happy 
home in its relations with her mysterious Son. Ilis childlike humil¬ 
ity, sunny contentment, stainless purity, wait eh ful tenderness, arid 
transparent simplicity of soul, w'ould find expression in an ever-ready 
delight in pleasing, an infinite patience, an attractive meekness, and a 
constant industry. Tin* discipline by which Ilis human character 
was perfected wars not confined to the el vdng years of His life, when 
He came before men at large, but began witli Ilis childhood and 


lasted to the end. We grow firm and strong to resist and to do; we 
gain the mastery of ourselves wdiich brings superiority, by a patient 
use of the incidents of daily life. To rule one’s own spirit on the 
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petty theatre of a private sphere, creates a power which goes with us 
to wider fields of action. The principles and graces which stand the 
storms of pnblic life must have been trained in the school of our daily 


world. Even to have to wait for thirty years before the time came 
to begin His great work, was itself a discipline to a holy soul. How 
must tie have sighed over the evils of the times; over the sufferings of 
llis fellow men; over the loss of apparent opportunities; over the long- 
permitted reign of evil. Enthusiasm burns to go out on its mission, 
and frets at delay, blaming itself if a moment appear to be lost. Hut 
Jesus learned at Nazareth to wait Tlis Father's time. Till “ llis hour 


was come" lie could control llis longings, and wait for the divine 
sanction, in obscurity so complete, that even Nathanael, at Cana, only 
a few miles off, never heard of Him till Ills public ministry had 
begnu, and llis fellow-townsmen had no suspicion of llis being more 
than Jesus, the carpenter. 

Thus, although retired, these years were in no measure lost. The 
divine wisdom, which marks out the life of all men, must have 
especially watched and planned that of the Perfect One of Nazareth. 
These unknown secluded years teach us that the noblest lives may 
yet be the most obscure; that life, in the highest sense, is not mere 
action, but the calm reign of love and duty, towards God and man, in 
our allotted sphere—that the truest and holiest joy is not necessarily 
that of public activity, far less that of excitement and noise, but, 
rather, where the calm around lets God and heaven be mirrored in an 


untroubled spirit. Compared with the lust years of llis life, with 
their agitation ancl ceaseless labour, Jesus, doubtless, often looked 
back fondly on the quiet life of Nazareth, where the skies, tilled with 
cloudless light, or the silent splendour of the stars, or the dream of 


loveliness in all nature, far and near, were only emblems of the heaven 
of His own soul, 


With the growth in years, llis riper faculties would find a growing 
delight in the highest knowledge. Even as a boy. He had shown a 
divine love of truth, and a supreme devotion to God, which found its 
natural joy' in “ seeking and asking” wherever He could hope to learn, 
whether in the school of the Tinbbis, in the Tern [tic, or from towns¬ 
men of Nazareth, lie had doubtless a premonition of llis calling, 
which urged Him on. Each day more loveable, lie would each day 
become more thoughtful. He might gather much from without, but 
llis soul developed itself mainly from within. 

Meanwhile, the time was drawing near for llis manifestation to 
Israel. 


Political oppression, by' a natural reaction, had waked the hopes of 
a great national future to an iutensity' unknown before, even in 
Israel. But while, at other times, similar hopes had affected only 
the narrow bounds of Judea, they now went beyond it, and agitated 
the whole world. They fell in with the instinctive feeling which in. 
that age pervaded all countries, that the existing state of things could 
not continue. 
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The reign of evil throughout the world seemed to have reached its 
height. In Rome, the infamous Sejanus, long the favourite of 
Tiberius, had at last fallen, but not till his career had filled the world 
with horror. The enforcement of obsolete usrny laws had spread 
financial ruin over the empire. Forced sales made property almost 
worthless. Bankruptcy spread far and near. The courts were filled 
with men imploring a repeal of the obnoxious laws, and; meanwhile, 
the capitalists kept back their money. Business was paralyzed 
throughout the world. Many of the rich were reduced to beggary, 
and the misery of the poor became more intense. To add to the 
universal ruin, informers reigned supreme at Rome, and even the 
forms of law were forgotten. Multitudes, both innocent and guilty, 
perished in the Homan jails,—men, women, and children—their 
bodies being thrown into the Tiber. To add to all, the vices of 
Tiberius, fraught with evil to the world, grew daily more moustrous. 
Old age and debauchery had bent bis body, and covered his face 
with ugly blotches, but his taste for obscene pleasures steadily in¬ 
creased, and, to indulge them, lie shut himself up in loathsome 
retirement. Virtue .and life were alike at his mercy: no one w r as safe 
from infamous informers. A reign of terror prevailed. Legal mur¬ 
ders and remorseless confiscations were increasing; immorality and 
crime held high carnival. The most distant countries trembled be¬ 
fore Rome, but its rule may be judged by the guilt, cruelty, and cor¬ 
ruption at the centre. 

The misgoverned East, w T as deeply agitated by the uneasy pre¬ 
sentiment of an impending change. Not only Judea, but the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, were full of restless expectation. 

Thus, in perhaps the very year in wliieli John the Baptist appeared, 
the Egyptian priests announced that the bird known as the Phoenix 
had once more been seen. Originally the mythological emblem of 
the sun, it had gradually come to be regarded as a representative of 
the cycles of the history of the world, appearing at regular intervals, 
to consume itself, and rise anew from its ast^s, in mystic indication 
of the end of one great period and the opening of another. It had 
appeared under Sesoslris, under Amasis, ana under Ptolemy, the 
third king of the Macedonian dynasty. That it should appear 
now seemed strange, as the intervals of its return had hitherto been 
1,461 and 500 years, but it was only 250 since Ptolemy. Meanwhile, 
the sacred colleges of the capital confirmed wliat was announced by 
the Egyptian priests. If the Egyptian consoled himself, amidst the 
oppressions of the dark Tiberius days, by the fond belief that the 
mysterious bird was about to bear away the expiring age, the priestly 
college of Rome reckoned that the great world-year was about to end, 
and the age of Saturn to return. According to the Augurs, the 
ninth w r orld-month, and, with it, the reign of Diana, liad closed with 
Caesar's death, and the last month, that of Apollo, had begun. As, 
moreover, the secular months were of unequal length, it seemed as if 
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the end of all tilings were at hand. Virgil, in the generation before 
Christ, had already written his Fourth Eclogue, with its pictures of 
the coming golden age, borrowed from Isaiah, through the medium 
of the Jewish Sibylline poems, then widely circulated through tho 
world. It seems a satire on his visions of future lmppy years, that 
the child, of whom he wrote in such lofty strains, not ouly failed to 
bring in a golden age, but died of hunger, under Tiberius, in the very 
year in which, it would seem, Je.sus was crucified. The Ugond of 
the death of the great god, Pan, which, according to Plutarch, 
happened in the days of Tiberius, shows the same deep and boding 
presentiment, in the ancient world, that a great change was at hand. 

“ At that time,” it relates, “ a ship, when off Corfu, was strangely 
becalmed, and, forthwith, the Egyptian helmsman, Thamnus, heard* 
a loud voice from the Eehinadian Islands call him by name, and bid 

him sav, when lie got to Pal odes, that the great god. Pan, was dead. 

•j 1 n ' c? w ' r 

The Egyptian did as he was bidden, but scarcely had he called out 

his message over the shore that had beOn. named to him, when Ihore 
rose, around, a great sighing, and a sound as of wonder, that filled 
the passengers with awe; the story, when ii was told in Rome, 
troubling the Emperor Tiberius and the people not a little.” The 
great Pan was, indeed, dead, and the other gods wailed over his bier. 
The oracles and sacred utterances of the time breathe a dark dread 
of a coming world-catastrophe. The bright day of the Augustan 
age had long passed. The air over Rome smelt of blood. Mur¬ 
der and suicide were the fashion, and even women were not safe 
from the dagger. Financial distress brought want to the mass. 
Even the provinces suffered by the awful monetary crisis. In Pales¬ 
tine, men saw their future king, Agrippa, reduced to the greatest 
straits for money, borrowing where he could, glad to accept funds 
secretly offered to gain bis influence,—for a time dependent for his 
very food on Herod Antipas, and, in the end, a fugitive from his 
usurious creditors. The debtor, the creditor, and the jail, which 
reeur so often in the parables, were illustrations only too vividly 
realized by the people at large. It was a time of change, transition, 
universal doubt, uncertainty, and expectation. In the heathen world, 
men did not know what to think of the future; in Judea, they 
looked for the sudden appearance of the Messiah. Tho drama of 
ancient society had been played out; a vast empire had risen on the 
ruins of the nationalities that had, hitherto, kept men apart, and its 
triumphs had discredited the local gods, to whom men had every¬ 
where looked for protection. A calm had followed ages of universal 
war between city and city, and Slate aud State, and had revolution¬ 
ized life. Corruption and oppression had followed in tlie%wake of 
dominion, and had filled the world with vague longings for a higher 
morality, and the hopes of a nobler religion than the decayed systema 
around them. The very triumph of one power over all others had, 
indeed, before all things besides, opened the way for the new faith of 

X. of c—s. 
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Christ. The isolation of hostile races had been broken down, and 
the dim but magnificent conception of n brotherhood of men, though, 
as yet, only as subjects of a universal despotism, had risen in the 
mind of all peoples. The highways of Rome invited communica¬ 
tion with all lands; her government and laws guaranteed order and 
safety, wherever they obtained; but, above all, she had prepared the 
world for a religion which should address all humanity, by levelling 
the innumerable barriers of rival nationality—with their jealousies 
and impenetrable prejudices, and linking all races into a single grand 
federation, with common sj'inpalhies, and as fellow-citizens of the 
same great dominion. 

It was amidst such a state of things, when the fabric of society 
seemed dissolving, and the new world had not yet risen from the 
chaos of tlie old, that the destined herald of a new moral order was 
born, apparently, in Hebron. The son of a pure and worthy priest, 
John, the future Raptist, was, from his birth, surrounded by the 
influences most fitted to develope a saintly character. Of priestly 
descent, cn his molher’s side as well as his father’s, he began life with 
all the advantages cf an ancient ancestry, every link of which, in the 
eyes of his race, was noble. In the society of Hebron, his parents 
would have a premirt nt position, and their young son must have 
been surrounded, on their account, with the respect which insensibly 
educates and refines. liis early education, received at the bands of 
his father and mother, would lake the colour of their position and 
training. The child would hear, from his infancy, the history of his 
iieoplc, and of the great priestly race whose bleed ran in his veins. 
Ilis genealogy w^as no doubtful conjecture, but clear and well estab¬ 
lished through fourteen centuries, lighted up, at intervals, by tradi¬ 
tions of famous names, and as famous deeds. The child of strict 
observers of tlie Law, he would grow up w itli a religious reverence 
for its minutest prescriptions, its feasts and fasts, its Sabbaths, and 
new mooDR, its ten thousand rules on meals and drinks, dress, furni¬ 
ture, dishes, conversation, reading, travelling, meeting, parting, buy¬ 
ing, selling, cooking, the washing of pots, cups, tables, and j'evsen— 

1 hut slavery of ritualism to which pious Jews gave a trembling anrf 
anxious obedience. From his earliest years he would feel that hi 
could not eat, drink, clothe himself, wash his hands or feet, bathe, ol 
perform the most secret function, except by set rules. He woule 
grow 7 up in the ideas of the system into which lie had been born 
which mapped out his every act, and word, and thought, and de¬ 
nounced every deviation from the all-embracing rules of Rabbinism 
as a sin, fatal to his caste as a Jew, 

As the soil of a priest, and, as such, himself a destined priest here 
after, John would early learn all the details of the Temple service, 
and, doubtless, often w T ent with his parents to the Temple, the glitter 
ing pinnacles of which he could see from Hebron, The countless 
V il grims at the great feasts: tlie solemnities cf the altar, with its tur- . 
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baned, white-robed, bare footed priests: the swelling music of the 
Levites, who, each morning, sang the psalms of the day, in the inner 
court, to the accompaniment of citterns, harps, and cymbals, and the 
deep roll of the great Temple organ, whose music the Rabbis, with 
fond exaggeration, spoke of as heard at Jericho,—would be familiar 
and dear to him, and the splendour of the newly built Temple, re¬ 
splendent in snowy marble aud gold, would kindle at once his pride 
and affection. He would, necessarily, rise to manhood coloured by 
the influences around him, and these all tended to the narrowest 
Judaism. Living almost under the shadow of die Temple, he was 
in the centre of all that was most rigid and intolerant; unlike Jesus, 
whose Galilaain home kept Him in a freer air, far from the dead con¬ 
servatism of the Temple city, and from the bigotry of its schools and 
people. 

But though thus, by birth, education, and circumstances, naturally, 
a strict and rigid Jew, higher' influences surrounded John, from his 
birth, than those of mere formalism. llis father and mother were 
both righteous before God, in a higher sense than thaL of Rabbinical 
blamclessness. Their religion was deep and sincere, for they were 
among the remnant in Israel who fid filled the sacred ideal of the 
divine requirements: they did justly, loved mercy, aud walked hum¬ 
bly with their God. Their sou inherited their liuest characteristics. 
Even from childhood he showed his religious bias. The only son of 
a priest, lie might have passed through life with llatiering respect, in 
the enjoyment of a modest plenty, but he early caught the spirit of 
the heroes of his race, of whom lie heard and read so much in the 
ancient Scriptures. Disdaining self-indulgent ease, his soul kindled 
under the influences of home, of the times, and of religion, into a 
fervent enthusiasm, which formed its loftiest conception of life in 
asceticism and joyful self-sacritice. Always more or less in favour 
with his race, this tendency was more frequent in Lhc Jewish priest¬ 
hood than in any other of antiquity. Feeling the pulses of the 
spiritual excitement which throbbed through the people around him: 
pondering their sufferings, their sins, and their hopes, John gave him¬ 
self up, though born a priest, to the higher mission of a prophet, aud 
devoted his life to the reform of the evils he so deeply deplored, aud 
to the revival of the religion of his fathers. 

His course was, doubtless, in some measure, determined by an net 
of his parents, before his birth. They had made a vow in his name 
that he should be a Nazarite all his life, and had thus marked him. 
out as one formally devoted to God, and he freely adopted the vow. 
The Nazarite, among the Jews, was one, of either sex, cousecrated to 
God as peculiarly llis. The conception was the natural develop¬ 
ment, in earnest spirit, of the self-mortification, for religions ends, 
by fasts and the like, common to all Eastern races. It had been 
practised in Israel from the earliest times, aud is already formulated 

Yhe Nazarite 


as a recognized institution in the Book of Numbers. 
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was required to abstain altogether from wine and intoxicating drinks; 
even from vinegar, or any syrup or preparation of the grape, and 
from grapes themselves, and raisins. All the day9 of his Nazarite- 
ship he was to eat nothing made of the vine, from the kernels to the 
husk. “ A o razor was to come upon his head;'' he was to “he holy,” 
and to let the locks of the hair of his head grow. To guard against 
any legal detilomcnt from a corpse, he was to go near no dead body, 
even ii it were that of his father, mother, brother, or sister, because 


tly? consecration of God was on his head; and if, by chance, death 
came whore lie was, the defilement could only be removed by a seven 
‘days’ “uncleanness/’ to be followed by shaving his head, and pro- 
'pouting a speciid trespass-offering. His vow was, moreover, regarded 
as brokcu, and he had to begin its fulfilment again. 

r o o 

A Xazarite vow was commonly made fora fixed time, hut parent 9 
might vow for their iufaut, or even unborn children, that they should 
be Nazarites for life. It was thus in the ease of John; it had been 


so with Samuel aud Samson, and, according to tradition, in the case 
of James the Just, the brother of our Lord. Rut though consecrated 
to God, and marked as such by special signs, the Nazarite "was not a 
monk, who withdrew wholly from family, social, or civil life, and 
thus shut himself out from all useful activity. The sound sense of 
early antiquity had no conception of such selfish devotion. He only 
shunned certain aspects or parts of common life, though some, of 
their own accord, carried self-denial farther. Not a few retired into 


the desolation of the hills of southern Judea, and lived rudely in 
caves, allowing themselves only the rough fare of the wilderness, and 
the coarsest eiolhing. Others, like James the Just, used no oil for 
anointing, though almost a necessary of life in warm countries, and 
ate no flesh. The shrinkiug avoidance of all levitical defilement, 
which dictated such mortifications, was held due to their special con¬ 


secration to God, whom such rigid ceremonial purity was supposed 
to honour. The shunning the'sight of the dead was hut a repetition 
of what was* required from the levitically holiest man of the nation— 
the high priest. The abstaining from wine and strong drink guarded 
against an offence doubly evil in one w f ho had given himself to God, 
and was a security for vigour aud clearness of mind in His service. 
The uncut hair was, perhaps, a visible sign of the sacred and invio¬ 


lable surrender of the Whole man to Jehovah. The hair was the 


symbol of manly vigour, its crown and ornament; and its untouched 
locks thus symbolized the consecration of the reason and higher 
powers to God. Thus especially “holy," the life-long Nazarite stood 
on an equality with a priest, aud might enter the inner Temple, as we 
sec in the instance of James the Just. 

The Nazarite vow was often taken to attain some wish—for health, 
safety, or success—from God. But where it was for life, no such 
selfish aims could he cherished. In low*er eases, like that of Samson, 
there might be a vague craving for special favour from God, but in 
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Rich as that of John, the impelling motive was intense desire after 
the highest religious attainment*. It was in him a visible and endur¬ 
ing protest against the worldhness and spiritual indifference of man¬ 
kind at large. 

The time of Samson and Samuel, towards the close of the period 
of the Judges, seems to have been that of the greatest glory of Xnz- 
erilism, which prepared the way for the grander era of the prophets, 
Loginning with Samuel, and for the great spiritual movement of the 
reign of the first kings. Less than two hundred years after David, 
however, Amos laments the mockery with which the people treated 
it. Yet Nazarites must always have been numerous in Israel, for 
the duplicity of the Rabbi Simeon Ben Sehelaeh, iu regard to ih > 
sacrifices required to discharge three hundred Xazarites from Ihcit 
vow, was the first cause of his disastrous quarrel with Alexander Jan- 
na'us. Even two hundred years before, the vitality of the institution 
must have declined. “I never, through life,”said Simeon the Just, 
at tiiat time, “liked to taste the trespass-offering of a Nazarite. 
Ouee, however, a man of the South came to me who had made the 
Xuzarite vow. I looked at him. He had glorious eyes, a noble face, 
and his hair fell over his shoulders in great waving masses. ‘ Why 
do you wish to cut off this magnificent hair, and be a Nazuritc no 
longer?’ I asked him. ‘ I am shepherd to my father,’ said he, * in the 
town where I live. One day, iu drawing water from the spring, I 
saw my likeness below', and felt a secret pride. Au evil thought 
began to lay hold on me and destroy me. Then, 1 said. Wicked 
creature! you would fain be proud of wlmt is not vours, and ought 
to be no move to you than dust anti worthlessness; f vow to my God 
that I shall cut off my linir for His glory.’” “ Forthwith,”continued 
Simeon, “ I embraced him and said, ‘ Would that we had many Xaz- 
arites like thee in Israel.’” 

The instinct which has led men, in every religion, and in all ages, 
to adopt an ascetic life, doubtless springs from the belief, that self- 
denial and the subjugation of the body, leave the soul more free to 
attend to its special interests. Buddhism is a system of self-mor¬ 
tification, and Brahmanism lias its Yogus, or devotees, who aspire, by 
the renunciation of all that can make life pleasant, to attain union 
with the Supreme Spirit. Mohammedanism has its fakirs, who 
seek to subdue the fiesh by their austerities, and to strengthen the 
soul by contemplation and prayer. The Egyptian priests passed 
their novitiate in the deserts, where, like John, they lived in eaves 
‘’The priests in Heliopolis,” says Plutarch, “ bring no wdne into the 
temple, as it is not seemly to drink by day, whilst the Lord aud King, 
Helios (the sun), looks on; the others drink wine, but very little. 
They have many fasts, during which they refrain from wiue, and 
continuously meditate oil divine tilings, learn, and teach them. 

Reaction from the corruption around, the weariness of the world, 
natural in a period of universal unquiet and uncertainty, and tha wi#^ 
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to follow out tlic letter of the law exactly, had led to the adoption of 
an austere life by many in Palestine. As the Xazarites strove to at¬ 
tain ideal ceremonial purity in rude isolation, others sought it in 
brotherhood*. Josephus classes as one of the four great parties of 
his day, the Esscnes, an order numbering about 4,000 members, in 
Syria and Palestine, more or less devoted to an ascetic life. Like the 
Pharisees, they were a development of the zeal for the Law which 
had first marked the Ilasidim, in the ilaccaha*an wars. The feverish 
anxiety to avoid levitical defilement, which had already given rise to 
Pharisaism, found its extreme expression in these ultra rigid legalists, 
who hoped, by isolation, to attain ceremonial righteousness impossi¬ 
ble in the open w.orld. The strictness and asceticism of others, ap¬ 
peared only a hypocritical effeminacy in their severer eyes. But, 
even with them, there were grades of strictness, for only the most 
rigid withdrew from society. The Pharisees had had brotherhoods 
and unions for generations, and in Egypt there were colonics of 
“ Therapeutic,” who lived a lonely, contemplative, idle life, in the 
desert, coming together only for commou worship and holy meals. 
But the Essenes were as far from the saintly idleness of the one, as 
from the restless demagogue activity of the others. Tlic Pharisees, 
as years passed on, had become constantly less entitled to the name of 
the Separated, since they eagerly courted the multitude, ami com¬ 
passed sea and Ian el to make a proselyte, and frequented thc j corners 
and public place's, to make a show c f their piety. Ideal legal purity 
could not be attained by such a Jife, and hence members who aspired 
to a higher standard, withdrew, to form sacred colonies by ihcm- 
sel ves. 

The rise of these desert colonies is not known, but the wanderer 
over the district between Jerusalem and the Dead Pea, in the da vs of 

* -ft 

John, cainc, every here and there, on such settlements, in the narrow, 
shady wadys, sometimes green in (heir hollows, which sink in great 
numbers from the high stony plateau, ton aids the Pend Pea. Their 
sad appearance, then* life strictly regulated by the law*, in the least de¬ 
tail, gave them the air of people weary of life, who had withdrawn 
from the world to prepare for death. They seemed to have given 
themselves up to a life-long penance, in hope of gaining heaven. 

The upper valley of Engedi, where Pliny tells us most of the Es¬ 
senes had settled, was exactly suited for the monkish life they had 
chosen. A zigzag path leads from the wilderness of Judea, about 
three hours north of Masada, by a steep descent of fully l,f00 feet, 
over loose rocks and stones, to a rich spring, which makes its way un¬ 
der a luxuriant growth of shrubs and hushes, to the Dead Pea. The 
name Engedi, the goat’s spring, may well have been given from the 
wild goats having first found out and used the steep path. A tropical 
vegetation supplies the simple wants of life almost without labour. 
In the upper parts of the wady, and in others running parallel with it, 
the Essenes found exactly the localities that suited them. Each col* 
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ony had its own synagogue, its common hall for meals and assemblies, 
and its provision for daily baths in running water. Resides these 
settlers, there were lonely hermits, living beside solitary mountain 
springs, to be able to secure their ceremonial purity still better than 
their brethren, by more frequent bathing. These anchorets, the pre¬ 
cursors of the Christian monks, lived soicly on the wild plants of the 
hill sides, but, yet, were frequently surrounded by large numbers of 
disciples, who adopted their painful discipline. Colonies were also 
formed in various outlying towns of Judea, the members maintaining 
the same rites as their brethren, and having always ceremonially pure 
accommodation for them when they wandered from the hills. It 
seems as if the order had originally lived wholly among men. and had 
only gradually retired to more or less complete seclusion, as dread of 
defilement grew more intense. 

Their whole day was spent in labour in the field, or in the care of 
cattle, or in that of bees, and in other useful industries. They thus 
provided nearly all they wanted, buying what little they required 
besides, through a special officer. Idicy neither bought nor sold 
among themselves, but exchanged as each required, and they would 
hardly use coin, from its hearing an image. 

* s. . 1 

The supreme end of their retirement, either in associations or as 
solitary hermits, was to keep the Mosaic law with all possible strict¬ 
ness, They read it not only on Sabbath, but day and night, all 
other reading being forbidden. To blaspheme the name of Moses 
was the highest crime, punishable with death, and to give up his 
Rooks was a treachery which no Essene would commit, even under 
the agonies of torture or death. 

The superstitious dread of defilement, which required the cups and 
platters of one company of Pharisees to be cleaned for the use of 
another, was carried even farther Ijv the Essencs. In imitation of the 

T b- 

priestly meals in the Temple, from which the “unclean” were scru¬ 
pulously excluded, they had common meals, morning and evening, 
before and after the day’s work; all novicestill the third year, and. 
all who were not of the order, being excluded as leviticallv unclean. 
The dining hall was as sacred as a synagogue, the vessels and dishes 
purified with sleepless care, and even tlie clothing worn during the 
meals was counted holy. Priests invoked a blessing over the food, 
and it was eaten in reverent silence. Whoever became members of 
the order, gave up all they possessed to it, and the common stock thus 
obtained, added to the fruit- and earniugs of the general labour, were 
shared by all; the old and sick receiving the teuderest care. 

The earnestness of the order showed itself in its principles. The 
novices had to promise “to honour God, to be righteous towards 
man, to injure no one, eilherat the bidding of another or of their own 
accord, to hate evil, to promote good, to Ik* faithful to every one, 
especially those in authority, to love the truth, to unmask liars, and 
to keep the hand from theft, and the conscience front unrighteous 
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gain,” Slavery was forbidden, and no oaths permitted, save those by 
which members were admitted to the order. "War, and even tho 
manufacture of weapons, was held unlawful, nor would they even use 
animal food, since the Law said, “Thou slialt not kill.” Trade, ex¬ 
cept so far as their simple wants required, was discountenanced. 

But if their morality, drawn from the Old Testament, was pure and 
loftv, their slavish devotion to ceremonial observances marked them 
as the most superstitious of their nation. There were four grades of 
levitical “cleanness,” through which the novice rose only by a long 
and stern probation, and it was defilement that needed to be washed 
away by a bath, for the member of a higher grade to be touched hy 
one of a lower. Priests washed their hands and feet before any sacred 
rite, but the Essenes bathed their whole body in cold water before 
every iceal, and all they ate must be prepared hy one of their own 
number. They bathed, also, each morning, lief ore ottering the name 
of God. On Sabbaths, tlicv would not even move anv vessel from its 
place, and they prepared all their food on Friday, to avoid kindling 
a fire on the sacred day. They refused to eat flesh or wine, partly 
from fear of defilement, partly because they wished to reproduce in 
their whole lives the strictness of the Xazarites, of the priests during 
their ministrations, and of the old Bechabites, Thus, their only food 
was that prescribed to others for fasts. They kept aloof from the 
Temple, though tiny sent the usual gifts—for the presentation of an 
ollering involved partaking in a sacrificial meal, which would have 
defiled them. In some of their colonies women were not suffered, 
from the same dread of line leanness, and though they did not wholly 
forbid marriage, the wife was required to undergo even more cere¬ 
monial cleansings than the brethren. They kept a watchful guard 
that no one was defiled by the spittle of another, and that it did not 
fall on the right side. The anointing oil, which was to other Jew’s a 
festal luxury, in which the Psalmist had gloried, as dropping from 
Aaron’s beard, was, to the Essene, an nncleanness, which needed to 
be washed away; a brother, expelled from the order, would rather 
etarve to death, than touch food prepared by a common Jew, nor 
would any Roman torture force him to lose his caste. The whole life 

of an Essene was a long terror of defilement. The work of the colonv 

* * - 

began before sunrise, with psalms and hymns, followed by prayer and 
washing. They then went to their day’s work. At eleven—tlie f.fth 
hour—-the scattered labourers gathered again for a common bath in 
cold water. The woollen dress in which they worked was now laid 
aside, and the consecrated dress of the order put on, in preparation 
for their eating together, and their meal, which consisted only of 
bread and a single kind of vegetable, was eaten with prayer, in solemn 
stillness. The holy dress was then laid aside, and work resumed. In 
the evening, the -second meal was taken, with the same solemnities 
and rites, and worship closed the day, that only pure thoughts might 
OH their souls as they retired to rest. One day followed another, 
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with the monotony of pendulum beats, in precisely the same round 
of unbending forms. 

The Essencs, as tlie mystics of Judaism, naturally gave themselves 
to metaphysical speculations, and, like the Rabbis, they revelled in 
fantastic allegorizing of Scripture. From the philosophic Judaism of 
Alexandria, they borrowed uotious on free will and fate, and from 
Persia aud Greece, with both of which their race lmd been, for long 
periods, in contact, they adopted various dogmas. The soul, they 
imagined, was a subtle ether, of heavenly origin, drawn down to earth 
by a fell necessity, aud imprisoned in the body till set free at death. 
It was then borne away, if pure, beyond the ocean, to a region where 
storms were unknown, and where the heat was tempered by a gentle 
west wind, perpetually blowing from the ocean. If it lmd neglected 
the Law, however, it was carried off to a dark, wintry abyss, to dwell 
there for ever. Every morning, the Essenes paid homage to the Sun, 
and they would not, at aDy time, let its beams fall on anything leviti- 
cally unclean. 

The community of goods among them was a necessity of their mode 
of life, since the order alone could supply the wants of its members. 
It had the result of enforcing simplicity. An under garment, without 
sleeves, was their only clothing in summer, and a rough mantle their 
prophet-like winter garb. The inter-relation of the different colonics 
made money useless in travelling, for there was no need of it when, 
at each resting place, their frugal wants were freely supplied by any 
brother. They had no servants, and, as they recognized no distinction 
but that of “clean and unclean," they could have no slaves. 

The grand aim of this amazing system of self-denial aud ascetic en¬ 
durance is told by Josephus, in a brief sentence. “ Consecrated, from 
childhood, by many purilications, and familiar, beyond thought, with 
the Iloly Books, and the utterances of the prophets, they claim to sec 
into the future, and, in truth, there is scarcely an instance iu which 
their prophecies have been found false." The belief that they could 
attain direct communion with God, by intense legal purification and 
mystic contemplation, and even pass, in the end, to such transcen¬ 
dental vision as would reveal to them the secrets of the future, was 
the supreme motive to endure a life of so much privation and self- 
denial. A similar course had been followed before their day, as a 
means of preparation for divine visions, and communion with higher 
powers. “In those dat's,” says Daniel, “I was mourning three full 
weeks. I ate no pleasjuit bread, neither came flesh or wine in my 
mouth, neither did I anoint tnvself at all, till three whole weeks were 
fulfilled. Aud on the four-and-twentieth day of the month, ns 1 was 
by the side of the great river, which is Hidde'kcl, then I lifted up mine 
eyes, and looked, and behold a certain man clothed in linen, whose 
loins were girded with fine gold of Uphaz.” In the same way, Esdras 
prepared ^ninself, beforehand, for his visions—“Go to the flowery 
open, where there is no bouse," said the angel to him, “and eat only 
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the herbs of the field; taste no flesh, drink no wine, but eat herb* 
only, find pray unto the Highest continually; then will I come and 
talk w r ith thee." 


It was universally believed that the future w r as open before the aged 
members of the order, who had laboured after “ purity" through life. 
Their souls were supposed to be vcell-nigh freed from the bonds of the 
flesh, and able to wander forth to the world beyond. Thus an Es- 
sene was said to have prophesied his miserable death to the brother 
of the first. Aristolmlns; and another to have predicted to the boy 
Ilcrod that lie would be king, and that he would have a long reign, 
after he had gained the crown, This gift of prophecy was believed 
by Herod and his sons, no less than among the people, and lienee an 
Esscnc was often sent for when a bad dream disturbed royalv, or anxiety 

1. v V 

for the future troubled it. With such mystic claims, the expectations 
of Israel must have been their chief thought. Their old men dreamed 
dreams, their young men saw visions, and their sons and daughters 
prophesied, as if in fulfilment of the prophet's signs of the coming of 
the Messiah. Yet wc have no proof that they anticipated it as near, 
or applied themselves in any practical way to a preparation of Israel for 
it. It was only a fond and airy vision of ihc ideal future. They were 
rigid Predestinarians, believing that all things, in the course of nature 
and in the life of man, arc fixed bv fate. Where there was no moral 
freedom, it was idle either to preach or teach, and so they did neither. 
As was natural with minds occupied mainly w ith subjects above 


human grasp, the speculations of the order became wild, and often 
monstrous. The novice was required by a fearful oath to conceal the 
secret names of the angels, which were known to the brotherhood, 
and gave him who learned them power, by pronouncing (hem, to 
draw down these awful beings from heaven. The Apocryphal litera¬ 
ture of the day boasted of long lists of the names of angels, with 
their powers and offices; and the Esscnes, like the Rabbis, believed 
that by secret spells, in which these names played a foremost part, 
they could command their services for good or evil, as the services of 
the genii are at the command of the magicians in the Arabian Isiglits, 
They believed also, in common with the age, in the secret magic 
powers of plants and stones, and they had much, besides, the dis¬ 
closure of which was the greatest of d imes. Secrecy was, indeed, a 
characteristic of the order. The neophyte bound himself by a terrible 
oath, “neither to conceal nnvthing from tin* brotherhood, nor to dis¬ 


cover any of their doctrines to others, even if he should have to die 
for his refusal. He had, moreover, to swear that lie w T ould communi¬ 


cate their doctrines to no one, except as lie himself had received them, 
and thnL he would keep inviolably secret the books of the order, and 
the names of the angels." 


The influence of Essenism on the age, however, w r as small, for its 
members were few in proportion to the teeming population,«nnd made 
jto attempt at propagandism, but lived entirely apart from men. The 
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natural product of the times, with its Messianic hopes, its striving 
after legal righteousness, its glorification of the past, and its contact 
with heathen superstition, it served the purpose, in some measure, of 
drawing away ilie thoughts from the dream of national political 
glory, and of preparing the soil for the more spiritual conception of 
the Messiah, which John and Jesus were to introduce. The Esscucs 
came in contact with the people ns healers, prophets, dream-inter¬ 
preters, and exorcists, not as teachers or preachers. Their religious 
exercises and pure ideas were cherished in thocomniunilv without an 
attempt to spread them through the nation;—in marked contrast to 
the Baptist, whose life was a fervent ministry to the masses of his 
countryman, and, still more, to Jesus,—for he lived in constant con¬ 
tact with men, even those shunned alike by Essene and Rabbi, as 
unclean: showed the most perfect superiority to all ritual narrow¬ 
ness; set light by ceremonial purity, or superstitious Sabbath taws; 
discarded fasting, took part in the social enjoyment Qf feasts, and 
meals, and marriages, and left, a new eode of rules and maxims for 
Ilis disciples. Essenism was, at best, only the vivid culmination of 
the past, doomed to pass away, and wholly untit to create. 

From their lofty morality, the Essenes have been assigned a rank 
among the spiritual forces of their age, to which in reality they had 
no claim. If their moral purity and spiritual depth, breathed of the 
prophets rather than the theocracy, and made their order, in so far, a 
herald of Christianity, their exaggerated ceremonialism, their harsh 
austerity, and their fantastic and half-heathen superstitions neutral¬ 
ized, to a large extent, this healthy influence. Still, in some directions, 
fury surpassed in true morality anything in the last centuries of Jew¬ 
ish life. It gives even their harsh asceticism a higher dignity, that it 
was not, like that of the Pharisees, a mercenary service for external 
reward, but a self-denying attempt to keep out evil from the soul, 
aud thus prepare it for that high communion with God, in whose 
sacred calm the still small voice of divine revelations grows audible. 
For the first time since the prophets, the spiritual condition of the 
soul was declared to be the end of religion. While the Rabbis dis¬ 
tracted the age with their fierce party strifes about tlie merely external, 
another kind of life ripened in the seclusion of the colonies of Esscucs, 
which bore better fruit, because it concerned itself with the need of 
a New Birth, aud the circumcision of the heart, not with the theoc¬ 
racy, the Temple, or politics. The likeness to Christianity, where it 
exists in Esseuism, was not in. its institutions, but in. the quiet and 
nr’dilative frame that breathed through the community in its religious 
seriousness and priestly consecration of life—the" daily keeping of 
Sabbath" which was also the ideal of the first Christian communions. 
Th esc characteristics of the order were, in some degree, common also 
to those who, after them, were "Ihc quiet and peaceful iu the land," 
although its doctrines and ideas ottered, otherwise, rather a contrast 
to Christianity than a resemblance. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Tina VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

No one is unaffected by the spirit of his age. It is not surmising, 
therefore, that at a time when religious earnestness found expression 
in the ascetic self-denial and retirement from the world of Nazaritcs, 
Esscnes, and even of others, not connected with cither, the young 
enthusiast of Hebron withdrew from his family and mankind, to tko 
caves of the wilderness stretching away from Ins native town. In an 
age so troubled in polities and religion, the peaceful simplicity of 
such a hermit life was irresistible, and in its calm retirement men 
could work out their salvation by prayer, fasts, washings, and rigid 
zeal for the Law, with no one to make them afraid. The weary 
heart found repose in a solitude, where the great world,' with its dis¬ 
cord, turmoil, and confusion, its cruelty, selfishness, and treachery, 
was shut out. The psalm-singing, the ceremonies, and the quiet in¬ 
dustry of the colonies of Essenes, sent strange emotions of gentle¬ 
ness and awe into men’s hearts, in an age when, everywhere else, 
wickedness reigned triumphant. In such dark days these spots shone 
with a holy light. Having fled, in horror, from prevalent violence 
and sin,—by the natural law of reaction, the fugitives sought to ex¬ 
tinguish in themselves the simplest instincts of human nature. It wa3 
thus, afterwards, in the awful times of the dissolution of the Eoman 
empire. The deserts of Egypt and Syria were filled with a strange 
population, fleeing from the wild tumult and commotion under which 
the earth reeled. It was thus, also, in the fierce and lawless middle 
ages, when the cloister was like a speck of blue in a heaven of storm. 
Asceticism, in these different periods, as in that of the Gospel histo¬ 
ry, was the only protest which told with sullicicnt force against the 
rampant evil around. Eleven centuries after Christ, n similar state of 
society made the ascetic life the ideal of the noblest souls, even where 
they (lid not withdraw from the world. St, Bernard’s saintly mother, 
the model of Christian charity and lowliness, could not lest satisfied 
with these graces. By scantiness of food, by simplicity of dress, by 
the avoidance of ^worldly pleasures, by fasting, prayer, and vigils, she 
ctrove after that vision of self-sacrifice and humility, which alone was 
attractive in that age. Asceticism is not needed now. Its place has 
been more nobly filled by the claims of Christian work for others, but 
in John the Baptist’s day, and for long centuries after, it was a nat¬ 
ural tendency. 

The wilderness to which John withdrew stretches, far and near, 
over the whole eastern part of Judea, beginningalmost at Jerusalem, 
and reaching away, under different names, to the Bead tfea and the 
southern desert, as its distant limits. It is a dreary waste of rocky 
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valleys; in some parts stern and terrible—the rocks cleftand shattered 
by earthquakes and convulsions, into rifts and gorges sometimes a 
thousand feet in depth, though only thirty or forty in width; in 
others, stretching out in bare chalk hills full of caves, or in white, 
flint-bound ridges, and winding, muddy wad}'S, with an occasional 
reservoir, hewn in the hard limestone, to supply water in a country 
destitute of springs. One may travel all day, and sec no other life 
than the desert partridge, and a chance fox or vulture. Only the dry 
and fleshy plants, which require no water, grow on the hills, and in 
the valleys the most luxuriant vegetation is the white broom bushes, 


which blossom in March and April. 


The 


whole district is. in fact., 


the slope of the midland chalk and limestone bills, from llicir highest 
point of nearly 3,000 feet, near Hebron, to 1,000 or 1,500 feet, at the 
valley of the Dead Sea. The Hebrews fitly call it Jeshimon—“ tho 
appalling desolation,” or “horror”—for it is not possible to conceive 
a more desolate region. Parts of it are deserted even by the Arabs. 


On the northern side, valleys of great depth, sinking towards the 


Dead Sea, almost preclude travelling except in their troughs, and far¬ 


ther south, the country is absolutely impassable. Huge perpendic- 
idar gorges, of from a thousand to fifteen hundred feet in depth, and 


in some places nearly a mile in width, have been hollowed out by the 
preat torrents, rushing in winter over the precipices, towards the Dead 
Sea. The only natural site for a town, in the whole district, is the 
opening at the foot of the pass of Engedi, the spring of the wild 
goats, above the shores of the sea, and tin* is reached only by a nar¬ 
row, serpent-like path, down cliffs twelve hundred feet high,—well 
named b} T the Hebrews, the rocks of the wild goats,—which only un¬ 
loaded beasts, by an hour’s slow care, can descend in safety. Except¬ 
ing in the spring, at this spot, water is to be found only in hollows of 
the roeks, or iu the very rare water-cisterns, hewn in past ages in 
the limestone, which catch some of the few passing showers which 
visit this region. 


This “ Spring of Engedi”—or “ Ain Jidy,” gushes from beneath a 
rock on a little plateau, 500 feet above the Dead Sea, and 1,300 feet 


below the top of the clilfs. The writer is sweet and clear, hut unpleas¬ 
antly warm to the taste. The stream flows in a long cascade over the 
steep face of the cliff, and is lost in channels for irrigation, beneath,— 
low bushes, bendiug rushes, and the gigantic leaves of the osher, the 
yell nw berries of the apple of Sodom, and the flat cedar-like tops of the 
thorny Darda’ra, rising iu a thicket along its course. Bulbuls and 
hopping thrushes court this shelter, and black graklcs, with golden 
wings, and melodious note, flit to and fro on the cliffs above. On 
every side, below the spring, miued garden walks, and terraces, and 
a large terraced mound, show the site of an ancient town, which lmd, 
perhaps, a thousand inhabitants. The scenery along the shore is 
magnificent in its wild and desolate grandeur. Beneath, is the bln; 
water of the Dead Sea; above, rise the tall crags and castellated prcc- 
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ipiccs of the great rock-wall, which runs, ever higher and steeper, 
nearly to the fortress of !Masnda, ihe stjuare isolated mass of which, 
more than 1,500 feel above the Dead Sea. ft nans a great plateau, cut 
off on every side by deep gorges, and vertical walls of rock, and seen 
from Engedi. On the east, beyond the deep gorges of the Arnon, cud 
lesser streams of the Blue ^Mountains, the while lowers of Kcrak 
look down from a great cliff which seems to defy approach. 

The town of Engedi was the one minute living spot in the whole 
region, for the only human habitations in the wild region above were 
the hill oaves, in which hermits sought a miserable shelter. Pomc- 
whovc in the gorge leading down to the spring, the Essenes had their 
little colony in John's day, hut tlicir shift isolation left the lonely 
anchorite in a deeper solitude. In the neighbouring wilderness, w here 
the venomous desert viper glided among the stones, and the scorpion, 
the fox, the vulture, or the raven, were almost the only signs of life: 
where drought reigne d, and the waterless hills and stony valleys were 
symbols of utter desolation,—in seme cave, perhaps, in the depth of 
a deep and narrow gorge, that at least gave shelter from the pitiless 
'heat and glare of an caMem sun, John look up his abode, to be alone 
with God and bis ow n foul, and, thus, the better able to fulfil the life¬ 
long vow which separated him from men. Bred up a strict Jew 7 , and 
trained, like St. Paul, in ti e perfect know 1 ledge and observance of the 
Law, he was, doubtless, like him, a zealot towards Gcd in all tilings 
respecting it. At what rgc he retired from Hebron to this hermit 
life, W'e have no means of knowing, but he bad, apparently, lived for 
many years apart from men be fere bis public appearance. The Gospels 
furnish us with vivid glimpses of his appearance and mode of life. His 
hair liung long about him, like Sampson’s, for it had never been cut 
from his birth. His only food was tire locusts whic-li leaped or flew'on 
the bare bills, and the honey of wild bees which he found, here and 
there, in the clefts of the rocks, and his only drink a draught of water 
from some rocky hollow 7 . Locusts arc still thefood of the poor in many 
parts of the East. “All the Bedouins of Arabia, and the inhabitants 
of towns in Nedj and Hcdjaz, are accustomed to cat them,” says 
Burckhardl. “1 have seen at Medina and Tayf, locust shops, where 
they are sold by measure. In EgypL and Nubia they arc eaten only 
by the poorest beggars. The Arabs, in preparing them for eating, 
throw them alive into boiling water, with which a good deal of salt 
has been mixed, taking them out after a few r minutes, and drying 
them in the sun. The head, feet, and wings, are then torn off*, the 
bodies cleansed from the salt, and perfectly dried. They are some¬ 
times eaten boiled in butler, or spread on unleavened bread mixed 
with butter.” In Palestine, they are eaten only by the Arabs on the 
extreme frontiers; elsewhere they are looked on with disgust and 
loathing, and only the very poorest use them, Tristram, however, 
speaks of them as “ very palatable.” “I found them very good/ 
says lie* “when eaten after the Arab fashion, stewed wiLh butter. 
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They tasted somewhat like shrimps, lmt will less flavour,’' In the 
wilderness of Judea, various kinds abound at all seasons, and spring 
up with a drumming sound, at every step, suddenly spreading their 
bright hind wings, of scarlet, crimson, blue, yellow, white, green, or 
brown, according to the species. They were “clean," under the Mo¬ 
saic Law', and hence could ho eaten by John without otic nee. The 
wild bees in Palestine are l'ar more numerous than those kept in hives, 
and the greater part of the honey sold in the southern districts is ob¬ 
tained from wiki swarms. Few eounlries, indeed, arc better adapted 
for bees. Tlic dry climate, and the stunted but varied flora, consist¬ 
ing largely of aromatic thymes, mints, and other similar plants, with 
crocuses in the spring, arc very favourable to them, while tlic dry 
recesses of the limestone rocks everywhere afford them shelter and 
protection for their combs. In the wilderness of Judea, bees are far 
more uumerous than in any other part of Palestine, and it is, to this 
day, part of the homely diet of the Bedouins, who squeeze it from the 
combs c.nd store it in skins. 

John’s dress was in keeping with the austerity of his life, A bur¬ 
nouse of rough, rudely woven cloth of coarse camels’ hair, such as 
the Bedouins still wear, bound round his body by the common leath¬ 
ern girdle stiil in use among tlic very poor, was apparently his 
only clothing. His head-dress, if he had any, was the triangular 
head cloth, kept in its [dace by a cord, as is still the custom among 
the Arabs, and his feet were shod with coarse sandals. In Ilebrou 
he bad had around him all that could make life pleasant—a saintly 
home, loving parents, social consideration, modest comforts, and an 
easy outlook for the future. But the burden of life had weighed 
heavy on him, and his heart was sad, and drove him forth from men. 
The enemies of his people were strong, and the hand of them that 
hated them lay sore upon them. The cry of the faithful in the land 
rose to God, that He would remember IIis Iioly covenant and 
deliver them. They sighed to he free from the presence of 
the heathen, that, once more under God as their only king, with 
their country to themselves, they might serve Him without fear, in 
the homage of the Temple, and the rites of the Law. Israel had long 
sat in darkness, with no break of light from heaven. Tlic promises 
seemed to tarry. The godly sighed to have their feet guided into the 
way of peace, but no Messiah had appeared to lead them. 

But if the sorrows of the nation pressed on the heart of John, so, 
also, did their sins. If the “ shadow of death" thus lay on them, it 
was through their own sins and degeneracy, for God had only for¬ 
saken them because they had first forsaken Him. The courts of 
His Temple had been turned into a den of thieves; the spiritual guides 
of the multitude were deceitful and deadly as the viper of the desert; 
blind leaders of a blind people. They who should have been the 
holiest of tlic holy—God’s priests—were a scorn and derision for their 
tmworthlncss. Before John reached his majority, he had seen the 
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saercd mitre changed nine times, at the will of Archelaus, or of 
a heathen governor from Rome, and the puppet high priests had des¬ 
ecrated its awful dignity by personal vice, or time-serving policy, or 
indifference to its highest obligations, or shameful luxury and 
haughty pride. Two of the family of Bnethos of Alexandria, raised 
by Herod to dignify his marriage into the house, had worn the high 
priests’ robes, but the people muttered curses ou them, for having 
surrounded themselves with courtly show nad military violence. Is- 
n ael, the son of Phabi, had worn them, but the clubs of his retainers 
b id become a by-word in Jerusalem, as had his own shameful per¬ 
sonal luxury. Three members of the family of Hannas had worn 
them—Ilannas hirnsolf, Eleazar, his son, and, now, Caiaphas, his son- 
in-law,—and Hannas was still the foremost man in Jerusalem, but they 
hated the people, and the people hated them, and maintained that they 
hissed at them like vipers, in their proud malignity, or glided to their 
evil ends, like the snake. Their families were branded as Sons of 
Eli. Iniquity filled the high places of the Hill of God. Nor were 
the people themselves innocent, for He who was meek and lowly in 
spirit denounced them, a year or two later, as an evil and adulterous 
generation, more hardened and hopeless than Nineveh, or Sodom and 
Gomorrah, which God had cursed. Earnest souls, in such circum¬ 
stances, with the earth dark around them, and no light in the 
heavens; feeling that hope could only come with national contrition, 
and awakened spirit mil life, might well, in loving, sad despair, 
withdraw themselves from mankind. 


Rut with John there was also a conviction that the Messiah, long 
expected, must be near at hand, and that the fit preparation for 
His advent was a self-denial and humiliation, which surrendered 


the whole present, and gave itself up to prayer and watching, in 
desert solitudes. It was the idea of his age, and John could he 
satisfied with nothing less. A great sorrow and a great ideal alike 
drove him to “keep his body under,” as if the least pleasure were sin, 
and the flesh the enemy of the soul. 


Josephus gives ns a sketch of one of the recluses of the desert. 


with whom lie himself lived for three years. 


“Jiis name was 


I:anus, his home the desert, his only clothing the leaves or hark of 
t'ees, his only food what grew of its own accord, his only drink 
the brook, and his daily and nightly practice, to bathe in cold water.” 
Not a few such, no doubt, buried themselves in the dens and eaves 


of the lonely hills round John, weary of the world, as Pliny says, 
a 1 id seeking, by a life of penitence, as he calls it, to cleanse* away 
tl:e defilements of the flesh. 


With many, the great motive might be to save themselves in the 
shipwreck of all besides, but no such unworthy impulse actuated 
John. He sought the wilderness, at once to secure perfect lcvitical 
purity, for he was a strict Jew—to ponder over the mysteries of the 
long-delayed kingdom of God, and to aid in bringing about its ac- 
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complishment. Tits life, so earnestly striving for meet*'ess for the 
lieu* .Messianic kingdom, was no vacant, and idle solitude. He had 
nothing of the Eastern mystic, whose cell witnesses only dreamy and 
selfish meditation. The struggles of soul, in all natures like Ins, were 


unspeakably real, and we cannot doubt that his days and nights saw 
him pleading, by long earnest prayer, with many tears and sore fast¬ 
ing, that God. in His me rev, would, at last, send tin* Messiah lo Iiis 

\ T l ' r 

people. We know' how even Christ, “in the days of II is flesh, offered 
up prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears;’’ how lie 
sight'd deeply in His spirit, and spent whole nights in the- hills, or in 
the desert, in lonely prayer, and IIis herald must have felt, in his 
measure, the same all-absorbing zeal. The prophets and Rabbis, alike, 
taught that the “ Kingdom of Heaven” could onlv come when Israel 

V -h- 

had prepared itself by humiliation and repentance, and John sought 
to rouse men at large to feel this, by the protest against their sins, 
embodied in his example. To rebuke love of riches would have 
been idle, had lie lived in comfort; to condemn the hollowness and 


unreality of life, lie must be clear of all suspicion of them himself. 
Men involuntarily do homage to self-denying sincerity, and there could 
be no question as to that of John. It was felt that he was real. 
Religion had become a thing of forms. Men had settled into a 
round of externals, as if all religion centred in these. Decencies 
and proprieties formed the substance of human life. But Jolm 


showed that there was, at least, one man with whom religion was 
an everlasting reality. 

tT i 

A soul lost in the greatness of eternal truths, like that of John, 
mav well have risen to an indifference to the comforts, or even or- 
dinary wants of the hotly, otherwise almost impossible. We have no 
record of his daily life, hut that of one who, in saintliness of spirit, 
trodinhisstcps.it still preserved. Saint Antony, in the deserts of 
Egypt, was wont to pass whole nights in prayer, and that not once, 
but often, to the astonishment of men. lie ate once a day, after tlie 
setting of the sun; his food was bread with salt., his drink nothing 
but water. Flesh and wine he never tasted. When lie slept, lie was 
content with a rush mat, hi it mostly lie lay on the hare ground. He 
would not anoint himself with oil, saving that it w r as more fit for 

r i L 1 


young men to he earnest in subduing the hod v, than to seek things 

* * J L. ■ r ~ 

winch softened it. Forgetting the past, he, daily, as if lie,ginning 
afresh, took more pains to improve, saying over to himself, continu¬ 
ally, the Apostle’s words—“Forgetting wiiat. is behind; stretching 
forth to what is before;” and mindful, too, of Elijah’s saying, “The 
Lord liveth, before whom I stand”—lie said, in himself, that the 


aseeLic ought ever to be learning his own life from that of the great 
Elias, as from a mirror. The picture may not suit in some particu¬ 
lars, but as a glimpse of the mortified life of the desert, in its best 
aspect, it may serve to realize that of John, in the loneliness of the 
rough wilderness ef Judea. 
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In its rugged solitudes, his soul gradually rose to the consciousness 
of a great mission. He believed that the wrath of God was near at 
hand, to take vengeance on the unrighteousness of men, but he knew 
that the God of Abraham, even in wrath, remembers mercy, and that, 
with the judgments, there would come the long-promised deliverer. 
His impetuous nature, and a heart that never feared the face of man, 
raised him to the level of the old prophets, and impelled him, like 
them, 1o address his generation. Instinct with the deepest religious 
feeling; of a transparent simplicity, and reverend truthfulness of 
word and bearing; glowing with energy: a living embodiment ot 
sincerity and self-denial, and in the best position, from liis earliest 
years, to know the age, he was, above all men, fitted to rouse the 
sleeping conscience of Israel, and to lay hare the self-deceptions 
and sins of even the religionists of the da}". Though a hereditary 
priest, he had stood aloof from the Temple service, for its mechanical 
rites gave him no inner peace. 

From the Temple aristocracy he shrank with a special aversion, 
for the guilt of the nation culminated in them. Under the mantle 
of legal purity, and behind the cheap popular sanctity of the Phari¬ 
sees, his quick eye saw, at a glance, hateful ambition, greed, and 
hypoeris}'. The nation itself stirred his soul, as he saw it, in a time 
so earnest, contenting itself with Pharisaic righteousness, and trust¬ 
ing, with insane self-complacency, to its being the people of God. In 
Ins loneliness, his soul had communed much with the prophets of the 
Old Covenant, and found in their holy zeal for Israel and God; in 
their demand for a higher righteousness of the heart and life, instead 
of sacrifices of beasts; in their lofty announcement of a divine future 
for liis nation, if it prepared itself for it, the prophetic longing and 
prophecy of his otvn spirit. That he never names Moses, shows that 
he must have passed beyond the Law, to the prophets. Isaiah, es¬ 
pecially, had excited in him a faith so deep and intelligent that Jesus 
rebuked Ids fears, when perplexed and doubting, by a quotation from 
that prophet's Messianic predictions. The few- fragments left of Ids 
preaching abound in figures borrowed from this, his favourite Rook— 
the viper brood, the trees of God’s vineyard, the felling that which 
was barren, the consuming fire, the threshing door and the winnow¬ 
ing shovel, and the giving bread and elotldng to the poor. 

John’s life in the wilderness seems to have been no short retire¬ 
ment. His whole later bearing, his mode of life, his sad passionate 
earnestness, and even his lofty resolve to come forth as a prophet, 
imply a long abode in the solemn freedom of the desert, far from the 
distracting and enfeebling tumult of life. Rut, though in the same 
wilderness, he w r as no Essene His relation to the people at large, 
his conception of a kingdom of God in their midst, his later preaching 
to them, his Sympathy, even for publicans and sinners, from w'hom 
the Essenes and Pharisees shrank as pollution; even his food, which, 
though simple, was still, in part, of flesh, show that he was in no way 
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connected with that order. Like its members, he was unmarried; 
like them, be denied himself all indulgence, and showed a prophet¬ 
like grandeur in his standard of aim and practice. Rut though their 
settlements were close at hand, and were open to him, he chose to 
live free and alone. It was well he did so, for this freedom created 
an impulse before which the nation trembled and lived, while Essen- 
ism, with no vital power beyond itself, left it to lie dead. 

The fundamental principle in John's seclusion was, in fact, exactly 
the reverse of that of the recluses of his da}’. They dwelt apart from 
men, to seek their own spiritual good with a pious and cynical selfish¬ 
ness. John sought the wilderness by an impulse winch seemed like 
the voice of God, to seek, in its loneliness, a loftier spiritual life than 
seemed possible amidst the religious decay of the time. Asa Jew, he 
had not risen above the external and material in religion. An earnest, 
strong, all-embracing heroism of self-denial, which proved its depth 
by its self-in dictions; a rejection of all temptations of society and 
culture, with their threatening possibilities of defilement; a strenuous 
war against uature, in every appetite, to the extent of enduring the 
privations of hunger, homelessness, and exposure, were, at once, the 
discipline by which he struggled against the “ uncleanness’’ lie still 
la me uted, and the aids by which he hoped to attain nearness to God. 
Yet he was far from caring only for himself. His future career, aud 
his very clothing, which was that of an aneient prophet, showed that 
lie carried the burden of his people on his soul, aud had fled from 
the crowd to entreat God for them, by prayer aud penitence, and, in 
accordance with the ideas of his time, to prepare, on behalf of all, by 
holy fasts, for gracious revelations from heaven. 

This revelation, he, in fact, received. lie already saw that the 
times were ripe for the judgments of God. The slavery to heathen. 
Lome had followed the agony of the days of Herod, and had dis¬ 
pelled every hope. For nearly a generation he had seen nothing but 
mi sen' in the laud. In his boyhood the census of Quiiinius had 
drenched the count r}' in blood, and had been followed b} r such op¬ 
pression as had, already, in his early manhood, exhausted the resources 
of the nation, and caused a despairing appeal to Rome for relief. 
Rapacious and unjust governors, true Roman knights, seeking only 
their own fortune, and rioting iu the abuse of their power, had added 
burdens on their own account; the officials and soldiers had only Loo 
faithfully copied tlioir lawless violence; heathen garrisons occupied 
the Holy City and the Temple; the high-priesthood had become a 
mere sport of those in power, and all the sanctities of the national life 
had been mocked aud outraged in turn. Since the } r ear 26 , Pontius 
Pilate had been governor, a man to be compared only to Gessius 
Florus, the last Roman Procurator, whose enormities at last roused 
the war of despair in which Jerusalem perished. Pilate wilfully set 
himself to insult and violate the sacred customs. Il was beneath him 
to study the people he ruled. Not merely harsh, aud hot-headed; 
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carrying matters haughtily even towards Antipas and the sons of 
ITerod—he was malevolent, and over on the watch to gratify, by cun¬ 
ning and venomous threats, the hatred rankling in his breast against 
a race lie did nol understand, and who defied him. The people of 
Jerusalem suffered at his hands a series of provocations without end, 
of malicious injuries, brhwls, and massacres. So envenomed was he, 
indeed, that cveu when lie saw his mistake and trembled before TL 
b'.rius, he would not yield, because he could not consent to do his 
subjects a pleasure. Philo, his contemporary, charges him with ac¬ 
cepting bribes, with acts of wanton violence, with robberies, with 
shameful treatment of many, wanton insults anrl threats, continual 
executions contrary to law, and aimless and grievous cruelties. “lie 
was a malicious and furious man,” says Philo, “unwilling to do any¬ 
thing that he thought would please his subjects.” The nation looked 
back even on Herod’s day's with regret, so much worse had become 
its state, now that it was trodden under foot by the Romans, and saw 
no hope of relief. John had noted all this. Living close to Jerusa¬ 
lem, ho had been amidst it all; nulike Jesus, who had lived far off in 
Galilee. lie had shuddered at the spectacle of infidel high priests— 
mere Sadduceccs, culminating now in Cainphas, whom the people 
hated, hut l'ilatc liked, or, at least, endured. He had learned to 
despise the hulk of the R.bbis, who tamely bowed to the shameful 
yoke they had invoked, and submitted to it from interest, A t <t were 
the people better than their leaders. They lived in the day dreams of a 
merely outward piety, with proud and mercenary hopes of a rich 
earthly reward for it from the Messiah. 

Amidst such mingled crime, wickedness and corruption, the soul 
of John was filled with humiliation aod grief. The Jloly Law, given 
at Sinai, had suuk to a superstitious creed, and was only tolerated by 
Rome: the sceptre of the nation was broken in pieces, though it had 
been promised that it would be everlasting: the holy hill had become 
the ciladel of an uncircumeised soldiery, and the streets, which had 
echoed to the minstrelsy of David and his sacred choir, were invaded 
by the ensigns aud music of a Gentile nation. H seemed as if God 
must presently appear, lie had never before remained for centuries 
without baring IJis Mighty Arm: Hu had never before endured, thus, 


the derision of the heathcD, or the sin of Uis people: lie had never 
before left them to perish as now. For Hi6 own name sake lie 
would assuredly appear. The prophecies of Daniel had predicted 
only a short triumph to the iron kingdom, Rome, ami it liad noT 
lis ted for a generation. But even in these last days, had not tie 
curse ou the honse, of the Idumcan, the destruction of Antipatcr 
Phasael, Ilerod, Arehelaus, and many others of the hated race, shown 
that the wrath of God was kindled, and that His avenging judgments 
were on the way? The judgments of God, foretold by the prophets, 
must speedily fall, alike on apostate Israel, and on her enemies. 

What John had foreboded in Hebron or Jerusalem became a cer* 
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tainty to him in the wilderness. The lonely vastness raised him above 

anxious contrasts of 1 he weakness of Israel find the might, of Home, 
which might have paralyzed resolution, and hidden hope despair. 
The solemn stillness of the hills, and the boundless sweep of the 
daily and nightly heavens, effaced the thought of man, and tilled his 
soul with the majesty of God. 'What- was man, whose days were a 
hand breadth, and whose foundation was in the dust, before the Mighty 
Maker of Heaven and Earth—the rock of IsraelV lie had often 
appeared to deliver His people when their case seemed hopeless. 
And did not the judgments of God, in the prophets, always come 
laden with hidden good? Were not cursing and blessing, smiling 
and healing, death and resurrection, always joined in His visitations? 
.John’s own history in the wilderness gave him hope for his race. 
Ilis prayers, his penitence, his renunciation of the world, his life 
devoted to God, had removed the burden and agony of bis soul, and 
he had found peace, and rest, and grace, and heavenly light. What 
lie had felt was possible for all Israel. If they could only be brought 
to resolve, to turn, to repent, to live a new life, their repentance would 
bring down showers of blessings, as it had always done in the past, 
and the lightnings and thunders of judgment, would break in wrath 
on their foes, but in heavenly help to themselves. The repentance of 
Israel would bring the Messiah. lie knew lie was near. It had been 

L. 

revealed even before bis birth that he himself was to go before Him, 
in the spirit and power of Elias, to make ready a people prepared for 
the Lord. The call of God rang in his sou! like a trumpet, to go 
forth and preach to the people the coming of the expected Deliverer, 
in judgment to the impenitent, and grace to the contrite. Led by 
the Divine Spirit, through long years of spiritual struggle—his soul 
turned inward on itself and upward to God—liis body subdued by 
long exposure and privation, and his whole being raised to a lofty 
invincibility of purpose, untamed by customs, unweakened by com¬ 
pliances, but filled with meditation and high religious life—he had, 
at length, felt equal to taking the sublimest and most, terrible position 
into which a frail man could be raised by the Almighty—that of the 
herald predicted by his favourite Isaiah, to pioneer the way for the 
Messiah of God. lie was to fill up the valleys, and piakc low the 
mountains and hills, to make the crooked places straight, and the 
rough places even; that is, tn rebuke the lofty and proud, to raise up 
the humble and oppressed; to spare none of the crooked policies 
and wavs of men, and to smooth down their roughness by a hearty 
repentance, so as to fit them for the peaceful entrance of the Christ. 

The kingdom of God, as thus realized by John, was far higher and 
grander than previous conceptions. In bis infancy, Judas, the son 
of Saripheus, and Mattathias. had sought to bring in the reign of the 
Messiah by a political rising, which had been quenched in blood. 
In his boyhood, Judas, the Galiltean, had, in the same way, appealed 
to force, for the same end, but had only covered the land with 
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mourning. Yet the party with whom a religiouswnT with Rome had 
boeome.a fanatical creed, was daily increasing. Even in Samaria, it 
was proclaimed that the kingdom of God was about to come, and 
that it would lake an outward political form. The misery that had 
roused Judea had also pressed heavily on the Samaritans, and their 
national jealousy of the Jews anticipated a share in the expected 
Messianic glory. Iu tlieir opinion, the} T , and not the Jews, held the 
real Holy Land promised to Abraham—the lard where the patriarchs 
had fed their flocks: they had the true Temple Mount, and the true 
Law, free from the corruptions of the prophets: upon tlieir holy 
mountain Moses had buried the true vessels of the Tabernacle, which 
the Jews claimed to have possessed under the Temple of Solomon, 
and which, they asserted, had been miraculously hidden, after the 
Temple had heen destroyed by the Chaldeans. The possession of these 
vessels-was all important, for, with the fondness for outward embodi¬ 
ments of belief common to the East, it was held that the place where 
•they were hidden would be the scone of the proclamation of the 
Messiah. A cherished promise, they avowed, announced that when 
the kingdom of the* Messiah'was set up, the Ark, and these sacred 
vessels, would be again brought forth. Jeremiah, so ran the Jewish 
tradition, being warned of God. commanded the Tabernacle and the 
Ark to go with him to Mount Nebo, and there he hid them and the 
altar of incense in a hollow cave, and stopped the door, which none 
who went with him could afterwards find. Jeremiah thereon told 


them that it would be “unknown till the time when God gathers 
Ilis people again together, and receives them to mercy. Then shall 
the Lord show them these things again, and the glory of the Lord 
shall appear, and the elrud also,"as it was shown unto Mcces.” A 
fuller version of this tradition introduced an angel as the chief actor, 
instead of Jeremiah. Shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem, it 
went on, this heavenly being descended to Jerusalem, alighting on 
the Temple, to save it/ Ilaving prepared the Tabernacle, the Ephod 
of the High Priest, the Ark, the Two Tables of Stone from Sinai, 
the Golden Rohes of the High Priest, the Altar of Incense, the Urim 
and Tin lm mini, and the holy vessels, for removal, he carried them to 
a secret place, and cried with a loud voice, “Dearth, earth, earth! 
hear the word of the mighty Lord, and receive what I commit to 
thee, and keep it to the end'of the times, to restore it again when 
thou art commanded, that the stranger get not possession of these 
t hi lies. For the time will come when Jerusalem shall arise again, to 
endure for ever!” Then the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed 
up all. A third version, used figuratively in the Apocalypse, sup¬ 
poses the holy vessels to have been taken to heaven and hidden there, 
lie who overcomes is to cat of the manna which is hidden in Heaven, 
and when “ the Temple of God was opened above, there was seen in 
it lhe Ark of the Covenant.” 


The Samaritans, treasuring these 


fancies no less warmly than the 

i w 
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Jews, gave them a local colour, and had persuaded therri&clves that 
the true place of the mysteriously hidden treasures wa.i the lop of 
Gerizim, beside their own city—the hill from whose top the tribes of 
Israel had sounded the blessings of the Law, oil the entrance of Joshua 
into Canaan. 

How intensely such thoughts were fermenting in the minds of the 
Samaritans in those years was shown a little later, when John’s mis¬ 
sion bad closed without bringing them the results they had expected; 
for what theu took place was only the final outburst of feelings long 
pent up. “A man,” says Josephus, “who made uothing of false¬ 
hood, and tickled the multitude by whatever seemed likely to please 
them/' had determined, if he could, to raise a popular movement, 
like that of John’s, which had swept over Judea and Galilee, with the 
hope, most probably, of being able to turn it to political account. 
Sending abroad a report through the valleys of Samaria, that* a ucw 
prophet would reveal, ou a fixed day, on .Mount Gerizim, the place 
where Moses had hidden the vessels of the Tabernacle, lie raised an 
uncontrollable excitement. The announcement implied that the king¬ 
dom of God would on that day appear, for the sacred vessels were to 
remain hidden till it was to begin. It was a crafty scheme, to transfer 
to Samaria the boastful hopes which had been the glory of Judea, by 
makiug open claim to the possession of the mysterious treasures, and 
of the Law in its purity. Thousands gathered on the day appointed, 
between Ebal and Gerizim. New caravans continually brought fresh 
numbers to Tirabutba, the village named by the prophet as the ren¬ 
dezvous, tijl the matter became serious in its possible political results, 
since the “ciders” of the people identified themselves with the move¬ 
ment. Pilate was alarmed, fearing that the multitude might be eas ily 
led from a search for Lie sacred vessels to opcu sedition, llis brutality 
had, in fact, already made them ready for it. He therefore forbade 
the pilgrimage, and placed posts of foot and horse at all the approaches 
to Gerizim, to prevent them ascending it. But the vast multitude, 
many of whom were armed, would not be baulked, and tried to force 
their way to the sacred spot. Pilate, on this, ordered the troops to 
disperse them: fierce fighting followed, in which many were killed, 
the rest takiug to llight, the principal men atnoug the prisoners, taken 
during or after the battle, being put to death. 

This tragical incident took place a few years after John’s appear¬ 
ance. but it was of a piece with the popular feeling respecting the 
Messianic kingdom, which was mixed up with the politics of the day. 
Joint kept entirely aloof front such views. If, as a Jew, he hoped 
that Israel would hereafter be exalted under the Messiah, lie left that 
for future disclosure, and confined himself exclusively to the moral 
and spiritual. He was no political agitator, no revolutionary, like 
Judas the Galilsean: his Messianic kingdom, like that of Jesua, was, 
at least for the time, a kingdom not of this world. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


THE NEW PROPHET IN THE "WILDERNESS. 


In the fifteenth year of Tiberius, which fell between August, a.d. 
28, anti August, a.d. 21), the Roman empire lay under the shadow cf 
the darkest years of the tyrant, now an old man of seventy-one. 
Among those alive at the time, and remembered since, for good or 
evil, the elder Pliny,—afterwards, when a Roman admiral, killed at 
the first eruption, in historical times, of Mount Vesuvius—was a child 
of four; Vespasian, hereafter, with his son Titus, Lo crush Jerusalem, 
was full of the ambitions and dreams of a youth of 19; Caligula, one 
day to horrify the world by the spectacle of an insane despot at the 
head of the empire, was a lad of 10; Claudius, one clay to be emperor, 
was a poor lame, trembling man of 88, and among the marriages of 
the year was that of the daughter of the ill-fated Germanicus, from 
which, nine years later, was born Nero, Things were very peaceful 
through the empire, for the only wars at the moment were with the 
Thracians, on the east of Europe, and with the Frisians, in the Dutch 
swamps on the north-west. Pontius Pilate had been two years pro¬ 
curator of Samaria, Judea, and Idumea, Herod Anti pas had been 
reigning for about thirty-two years over Galilee and Samaria,.and 
was now a man of about 50, and Philip, his brother, about the same 
age, and of the same standing as a ruler, was still tetrarch of the 


rest of the land, beyond the Jordan, living a quiet life, usefully and 
worthily. 

Excepting the religious rising of Judas, and the other confusions 
after Herod’s death, and at the Lime of the census by Quirinius, 
Palestine bad enjoyed nominal peace for nearly sixty years. New 
cities and towns, with all the elegancies and splendour of Roman 
civilization, bad risen all over the land—Caesarea, with its clocks, 
piers, warehouses, and broad streets, on which a splendid temple to 
Augustus, seen far otl’ at sea, looked down. In Jerusalem, the great 
Temple, four huge castles, the theatre, the circus, and Herod’s new 
palace, had risen. Samaria had been rebuilt with great splendour, 
and re-named Sebaste, the Greek equivalent of Augusta, after the 
Emperor. The old Kapliar Saba, on the inner edge of the sea plain, 
behind Joppa, had been rebuilt, and re-named Antipatris, after 
II erocl’s father. Near Jericho, two towns—Ivy pros, named after 
Herod’s mother, and Phasaelis, after his brother, had been created. 
Anthedon, close to Gaza, on the sea coast, had been raised from its 
ruins, and called Agrippeion, after Agrippa, the son-in-law of Augus¬ 
tus. Two great fortresses bad risen, called, after Herod, Herodion,— 
one in the bills on the south bordqr, the other, three hours from Je¬ 
rusalem, at the head of the descent to the Jordan valley, whero 
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Herod had once had a sore struggle with the rebellious Jews who 
pursued him. The passion of Augustus for obliterating the traees of 
the great civil wars throughout the empire, had everywhere been 
flattered by creations which at once beautified the laud, and defiled it 
by their heathen accessories. In the far north, Philip, after his fa tiler's 
death, had re-built Paneas, in the green lap of Mount Hermon, and 
called it Caesarea Philippi, in 11 aticry of the emperor, and on the 
north-east of the Sea of Galilee, he had embellished the old Rethsaidn, 
and re-named it Julias, after the daughter of Augustus. In Galilee, 
Ilerod Antipas had re-huilt Sepphoris, and surrounded its hill with 
strong walls; iu the sheltered green plain opposite Jericho—the valley 
of the Acacias, of the days of Joshua—he had built a tine town known 
as Livias, in compliment to the unworthy wife of Augustus, and 
within the last ten years lie had built the splendid uew capital on the 
shores of the Lake of Galilee, and called it Tiberias, after the. new 
emperor. Even the gross and sensual Arch duns had copied to some 
extent his father’s example, for a new town had risen on the west 
side of the Jordau, amidst palm, groves elaborately irrigated, aDd 
called after himself, ArchelaVs. 

The “Roman peace” which was destined to prepare the way for 
Christianity, by breaking down the barriers between u alio ns, and 
fusing the civilized world, for the time, into one mighty common- 
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wealth, had thus borne fruits *on all sides, though mis-government 
was silently undermining the whole imperial system. The East was 
in profound peace. The Parthian cavalry hosts, who were the terror 
.of the age, had not watered their horses iu the Euphrates, or dared 
to cross it, for two generations, lhit they still swarmed over the 
plains of Parthia, and only waited the ordefrs of the court of Otosi- 
phon, to dash in on the exposed territory of Palestine. Four legions, 
hold in reserve in Syria, and a strong line of military posts along the 
Euphrates, at the thought of being ordered to which the Romau 
military youth shuddered, as a banishment from the world, barely 
sufficed to hold these tierce Cossacks of the age in check. The terror 
they had inspired in their last invasion was still unabated, for even 
St. John, forty years later, in the Apocalypse, saw four destroying 
angels bound in the great river Euphrates, who were loosed to'slay 
the third part of men. Two hundred thousand horsemen in fiery, 
blue and brimstone-coloured mail, rode forth through the dried up 
river-bed, an army of hell, to destroy mankind—symbols taken, un¬ 
questionably, from the remembrance of the Parthians. The Roman 
historians use language hardly less striking of the endless rushing 
swarms of wild cavalry—their terrible shouts, like the bellowing of 
beasts, and the hideous clamour of countless drums, like the noise of 


thunder; their breastplates aud helmets of steel glittering like light¬ 
ning, their horses covered with brass and steel trappings, the faces of 
the soldiers painted, and their shaggy hair gathered in a mass upon 
their foreheads, after the Scythian fashion. Their dreadful lances, 
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their feigned retreats, their Tcsistless arrows, the clouds of dust they 
raised by their charges, hiding the battle-field,—their spears, their 
slings, their blazing banners, gleaming with gold and silver, are all 
recounted. John and Jesus had, doubtless, both, often beard from 
tbc men of the generation before them, how these awful enemies had 
wasted the land once and again, swarming on their lean and untiring 
steppe horses through every valley, murdering, violating, burning, 
and plundering, for their squadrons of "Immortals” and ” Freemen/’ 
especially, remained Ihe terror of after } v cars, as the symbol of 
treachery, greed, and ruthless brutality. 

It was in such a state of things that John at last came forth from 
Iiis retreat, as a prophet to his nation. The nearness of the wilder¬ 
ness of Judea to Jerusalem, and the dense population on every side 
of it, had no doubt led many to visit him from lime to lime, for the 
report of a hermit of special sanctity, living in any particular district, 
invariably attracted many to see him, and receive his counsels. He 
made bis first public a]) pc a ranee on the Lower Jordan. 

Two hours east of the wretched village which is the Jericho of the 
present da} T , but three hours from the site of the city of John’s day, 
and eight or nine hours from Jerusalem, the Jordan flows with a 
quick current towards the Dead i^ea, which is in sight, close at hand. 
Rising in the spurs of Lebanon, and gathering tributary springs and 
brooks at Caesarea Philippi, from which Christ set out on Ilis last 
journey to Jerusalem; flowing, presently, through the pear-shaped, 
marshy, Sea of Jlercm, and then through the lovely Lake of 
Galilee,—the course of the stream, from its leaving the lake to its 
passing Jericho, is only sixty English miles in a direct line, but two 
hundred if one follow its countless twistines and turnings. Near 

i*. . 

Jericho it has a breadth of from ninety to a hundred feet, and a varj T - 
ing depth of from three to seven, and hence can be forded easily, ex¬ 
cept during the time of floods, in spring, autumn, and winter, when 
to attempt to cross is very dangerous. It was at this part of the Jor¬ 
dan that Vespasian’s soldiers drove such multitudes of the Jew's, in 
the last war, into the stream, when swollen by spring floods, that "the 
river could not be passed over on account of the dead bodies that 
were in it,” (which might defile one), "and the Lake Aspludlitis” 
(the Dead Sea) " was also full of corpses, carried down into it by tbc 
river.” The waters llowing on towards the Dead Sea, between 
double banks, marking their lower and higher levels, in November 
and April—here muddy, and elsewhere steep,—covered with dense 
vegetation, or with waving forests of reeds: the rounded hills of 
Judea on the west, giving wa}' to the lofty peaks of Ammon on the 
cast, made a scene well suited for his miuistrations. Dense thickets 
of red tamarisks, stately sycamores, with their wdiite stems and 
broad leaves, oaks w ith their dark, massy shadow, bending acarias, 
pale green willows and many-coloured.oleanders, still cover the upper 
terrace,—varied by long, swampy tracts of reeds, taller than a tall 
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man, on the lower levels,—while over the former, in John's day, 
rose graceful clumps of palms, ’‘the pride of Jordan,” in which 
lions found covert in the time of the prophets. The valley is only a 
quarter of an hour broad, and is barren wherever it rises above the 
reach of the spring floods. Above it, a plain of three or four hours’ 
breadth, and from fiftv to sixty feet higher than tlie ground beneath, 
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stretches, on the west side, to the loot of the rugged, bare. Jewish 
hills, which rise from a thousand to twelve hundred feet high, and, 
on the east, to the similar hills of Perea, two thousand to five thou¬ 
sand feet high. This plain, the barren background to a fringe of 
verdure, is the once famous “ circle of the Jordan,” where Sodom and 
other towns flourished, till volcanic forces, ns instruments of the 
wrath of God, destroyed them. It is now known by the name El 
Ghor, and is a vast, sandy, barren expanse, hot as a furnace, and 
very unhealthy in summer, from the depth of the Jordan gorge 
beneath the sea-level. Hence, in John’s day, it formed a strong con¬ 
trast to the green paradise, on the western bank,—“ the divine land,” 
immediately around Jericho, the city of palms and roses, as it still 
does to the rich fringe of vegetation skirting the waters on the eastern 
sid^of the river, but vanishing like a dream at only a few paces from 
them. 

It was in this region, beside the flowing stream, with the wild, stony 
hills shutting in the view on both sides; in a landscape where the 
narrow limits of the yearly floods drew a sharp line between tropical 
luxuriance and the scorched and desert barrenness beyond, that 
John, of whom Je,sus could say, in allusion to the waving cane beds 
on the river’s edge, that he was no reed shaken in the wind, but in 
very truth, Eiias who was to come, a prophet, and much more than 
a prophet—lifted up his voice as the messenger before the face of 
God s Anointed, to prepare llis way. The appearance of John was 
itself sullieient to arrest attention. His spare form, attenuated by 
meagre food and austerity: his bright Jewish eves, full of the living 
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energy that burned within: his long hair, uncut for thirty years—the 
mark of Nazarite consecration: his rough haircloth garment, and his 
coarse leather girdle, made him the picture of one of the ancient 
prophets. The Scriptures described the greatest of the prophets— 
Elijah the Tishbite, whom all expected to reappear before the Mes¬ 
siah—in exactly such a guise as John presented—“a long-haired 
man, wearing a leather girdle;” and they knew from the lessons in 
the Synagogue, \f they had not read it for themselves, that the rough 
haircloth mantle had been the common dress of the old prophets as a 
class. It was aEo that of grief and contrition, even then, and added 
to the associations of the sacred past an appeal to their own sense of 
guilt and need of contrition. 

The idea of the wilderness was sacred to the Jews. “From it,” 
say the Rabbis, “came the Law, the Tabernacle, the Sanhedrim, the 
priesthood, and the oflice of the Lcvitcs. Even the kingship, and, in- 
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deed, every good gift which God granted Israel, came from the desert.** 
The invitation of the people to it was in itself significant, for it re¬ 
called the words of Isaiah—“ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, mahj 
straight in the desert a highway for our God.” In connection with 
the expectation of the Messiah, its influence was immense- It was 
by r dying on its weight with the people, that Thcudas, a wild vision¬ 
ary, who assumed the role of a prophet some years alter the Cruci¬ 
fixion, persuaded the multitudes to follow him, as a second Moses, 
over the Jordan, to the wilderness, where he promised to perforin 
miracles, and assured them that God would appear to deliver his peo¬ 
ple. Josephus speaks also of others who persuaded the people to 
ollow them into the desert, “where, through the help of God, they 
would work open signs and winders,” and Jesus Himself thonght :t 
necessary, before leaving His disciples, to warn them that “when it 
w’an said the Christ was in the wilderness, they were not to go out 
thither.” The nation was daily expecting the appearance of “ the 
wise and perfect prophet,” who should bring back the lost Uriin and 
Thummim, “ restore the tribes of Israel, turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children, reprove the times, and appease the wrath of God, 
before it, broke out in fury.” Since Ezra's days the feeling bad 
grown even deeper, that repentance alone could save Israel. “ If wo 
repented but one day,” said the Ilabbis, “ the Messiah would appear.” 
lie was to lead all men back to God by repentance. “As long as 
Israel does not repent, it cannot expect the Saviour,” said Rabbi 
Juda. Rut this repentance would not happen till Elijah had come, 
in fulfilment of the prediction of Malachi, and he was not to do so 
till three days before the appearance of the Messiah, when his voice 
would proclaim from one end of the earth to the other—“ Salvation 
cometh into the world.” 


A prophet, in the Jewish point of view’’, was less a seer than a fear, 
less preacher, from whom, to use the words of Clement, of Alex¬ 
andria, the truth shown forth, as the light streams from the sun. He 
might reveal the future, but his great characteristic was, that he was 
the mouthpiece of Gcd, to utter, by resistless impulse, the rebukes or 
commands of the Almighty, as Ilis ambassador, and the interpreter 
of IIis will to men. John realized this ideal. lie startled the people 
by demanding repentance, if they would escape the close approaching 
wrath of God, The Kingdom of Heaven—a phrase familiar to them 
from the language of Daniel, of the Psalms of Solomon, and of other 
books, then in wide circulation—was at band, and would bring with it 
the terrors of heaven. The conscience of the masses was roused. It 
had sunk to sleep under Pharisaic formalism, Roman oppression, and 
Sad due can indi He recce. John’s voice sounded like a trumpet to 
alarm them. The popular excitement spread. Though he kept aloof 
from Jerusalem and the thickly peopled districts, the note he had 
struck vibrated through the whole land. Crowds gathered in daily 
greater numbers from Jerusalem, Judea, and the wide uplands of 
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Perea. It seemed, indeed, as if lie were the promised Elias, the herald 
of the Messiah. Intensely real, he spoke nothing of leviticaJ rites, or 
sacrifices, or of the Rabbis, but demanded that the Law should be 


applied to the conscience, and carried out in the life. A spiritual 
preparation would alone avert the coming wrath. A second Elijah, 
in spirit, as well as outward appearance, and, like him, witnessing in 
evil times, he came to throw down, uot to build; to startle, not to 


instruct; to use the axe not the trowel. The approach of the judg¬ 
ments of which the last of the prophets had spoken; when the indig¬ 
nation of God would burn as an oven, and the proud and the wicked 
should be as stubble, and be burned up till there was left neither root 
nor branch,—was his great tliemc. lie added, however, the com¬ 
forting assurance of the prophet. Unit to those who feared the name of 
the Lord of Hosts, the Suu of Righteousness should,rise, with healing 
in His wins like beams. The whole strain of Malaclu was, indeed. 


only an anticipation of John's preaching. "The Lord, whom yc 
sock, even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in, shall 
come, saitli the Lord of Hosts. But who may abide the day of His 
coining? And who shall staud when lie appeareth? For Hu is like 
a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap. And He shall sit as a refiner 
and purifier of silver; and lie shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge 
them as gold and silver; and He will be a swift witness against tho 
sorcerers, and the adulterers, and the false swearers, and against those 
that oppress the hireling in his wages, the widow, and the fatherless. 


and that turn aside the stranger from his right, and fear not me, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” Like all the prophets, his message was one of 
wrath, and yet, like theirs, it had a conditional promise of divine love 
and pity. As befitted his office, he seemed ordained, like Elijah, to 


reprove his times, for like 1dm. “he was unmoved before the face of 


man, neither could any bring him into subjection.” 

With the call to repent, John united a significant rite for all who 
were willing to own their sins, and promise amendment of life. It 


was the new and striking requirement of baptism, winch John had 
been sent by divine appointment to introduce. The Mosaic ritual had 
indeed required washings, and purifications, but they were mostly 
personal acts for cleansing from ceremonial defilemeuts, and were 


repeated as often as new unclean ness demanded. But baptism was 
performed only once, and those who sought it had to receive it from 
the hands of John. The old rites and requirements of the Pharisees 
would not content him. A new symbol was needed, striking enough 
lo express the vastness of the change he demanded, and to form its 
fit beginning, and yet simple enough to be easily applied to the whole 
people, for all, alike, needed to break with the past, and to enter ou 
the life of spiritual eiTort he proclaimed. Washing had, in all ages, 
been used as a religions svinbol. and significant rite. Nun man's 
leprosy had been cleansed away in the waters of the Jordan, The 
priests in the Temple practised constant ablutions, and others were 
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required daily from tlie people at large, to remove ceremonial impurity. 
David had prayed, "Wash me from mine iniquity. ” Isaiah had cried, 
"Wash ye, make you clean, put away the evil of your doings/' 


Ezekiel had told his countrymen, to " wash their hearts from wicked¬ 
ness.” Ablution in the East, is indeed, of itself, almost a religious 


duty. The dust and heat weigh upon the spirits and heart like a 
load; its removal is refreshment and happiness. It was, hence, im¬ 
possible to see a convert go down into a stream, travel-worn, and 
soiled with dust, and, after disappearing for a moment, emerge pure 


and fresh, without feeling that the symbol suited and interpreted a 
strong craving of the human heart. It was no formal rite with John. 
‘“He was a good man,” saj's Josephus, "and urged the Jews who 
were willing to live worthily, and to show uprightness one to another, 
and piety towards God, to he baptized. For baptism was approved 
of by him, not as a means of obtaining pardon for some sins only, but 
for the purity of the whole bod} - , when the soul had been cleansed 
beforehand by righteousness.” On baptism, in itself, lie set no mys¬ 
terious sacramental value. It w r as only water, a mere emblem of the 


purification required in the life and heart, and needed an after bap¬ 
tism by the Holy Spirit. No one could receive it till he had proved 
his sincerity, by an humble public confession of his sins. Baptism 
then became a moral vow r , to show, by a better life, that the change 
of heart was genuine. 


Bathing in Jordan had been a sacred symbol, at least, since the da} r s 
of Naanuin, but immersion by one like John, with strict and hum¬ 
bling confession of sin, sacred vows of amendment, aud hope of for¬ 
giveness, if they proved lasting, and all this in preparation for the 
Messiah, was something wholly new' in Israel. It marked, in the 
most striking way, the wonderful moral revolution which had taken 
place in the hearts of the people. If, as a school of the Rabbis con¬ 
tend, it was even then the custom to baptize proselytes on their for¬ 
saking heathenism, and seeking admission to the communion of 
Israel, the attitude of John towards the nation w f as even startling, 


and.their submission to the rite a still greater proof of his power 
over the popular mind. In this case, it was no less than the treat¬ 
ment of Israel as if it had become heathen, and needed to seek 


entrance again, on no higher footing than a Geutilc convert, to the 
privileges it had lost. 

But he did not leave them to their own unaided efforts after purity. 
IladJie merely summoned them to " flee from the wTatk to come,” 
he w r ould have driven them to despair Ilad he invited them to bap¬ 
tism, aud then left them to their own efforts after holiness, he w'Ould 
have mocked them by an impossible task; for man, looking no 
higher than himself, can never become pure. Avowing this, he gave 
meaning and promise to Ins command and invitation, by pointing 
them to the coming Messiah, the Lamb of God, who should takcaw r ay 
the sins of Lhc world. 
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It must have been a strange scene, and it remained long in the 

popular memory. “ \Vhat went ye out into the wilderness to see? 
A man clothed in soft raiment ?" asked Jesus, in later months. The 
sudden apparition of a “ sa ; nt, ,r whose life, for years, had been spent in 
“ the house of thirst, where demons and dragons howl," was fitted to 
startle the whole community, already excited to the uttermost. Men of 
all elasscs gathered to listen to the new* prophet. The movement, at 
first local, gradually spread through “ the whole nation." The nearer 
districts—Jerusalem, Judea, and Perea—gathered first. Ere long, the 
excitable Galilteans, as far as Lebanon and the East Jordan country, 
caught the enthusiasm, and moved towards the Jordan valley. Cara¬ 
vans, with their numerous beasts, iniftt have covered the Galilean 
and Jewish roads, all wending to the one centre. Men left their 
work, or their calling; the keen trader, the Roman tax-collector, and 
the native and foreign soldier among them. Every rank was repre¬ 
sented. All that was noble, and all that was base in Israel; the holy 
and the worldly; the pure and the corrupt; tlie earnest and the false; 
the friends of Rome and its enemies, mingled in the throng. Super¬ 
cilious Rabbis, long-robed Pharisees, cold and courtly Sadducces, 
dignified high priests, circumspect ^Levitts, grey-haired elders of the 
people; the rich farmer with full barns, and the poor peasant; soldiers 
of the Tctrarch Antipas, from Perea; perhaps, also, proselytes from 
the Roman garrison at Jerusalem, more disposed to accept baptism in 
the Jordan than circumcision; publicans,—born Jews, but despised 
and haled, alike, for their calling and their unjust exactions,—found 
themselves together. IsraelUish women, also, were not wanting, and 
among them, not a few* outcasts of the community—servants of vice. 
All sought part in the salvation of Israel, or, at least, wished to seem 
interested in it—even the classes thrust back as unclean by the 
Pharisees and Essenes. iconic longed to lay hold of it, others came 
only to look, criticize, and gossip, or report to the authorities. 

Everything was so new*, so startling, so impressive—the wilderness, 
the stream, the solemn hills—a prophet appearing, after more than 
five hundred years. His right to reject aud denounce the whole 
present, iu the name of God, was now, as always with prophets in 
the past, universally acknowledged. His words, his baptismal symbol, 
the kingdom lie preached, the Messing whom he announced as at 
hand, the very multitudes assembled, the visible emotion, the evident 
good effected, the contrition of the most sunken classes—the pub¬ 
licans and harlots—all showed that the whole nation believed in him. 


From the rite advanced with such prominence, lie was known as 
"the Baptist,” but many gave him the name of Teacher, and even 
that of Prophet. He did not claim to perform miracles, like 
Elias, but his word had a wonderful power—his very baptism seemed 
to be "from heaven"—and, even after his imprisonment and death, 
the people maintained, with passionate tenacity, against the petty 
earplngs of the priesthood, that he v*as, indeed, a nroplict. 
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Many even questioned whether he were not the Messiah, or, ai 
least, “ the prophet like Moses,” whom they expected. He swayed 
tin 1 masses by his words, at his will, and might have made any 
political use of them ho chose, had he been so minded. 


As the influence of the movement spread id ever-widening circles 
over the nation, it became impossible for theself-suflieienl authorities 
at Jerusalem to ignore it. The religious instruction of the people 
was their prerogative. They claimed Lo sit in the seat of Moses and 
to have the key of knowledge, and iL was against the rule for any 
one lo teach who had not their authority, confirmed by formal 
ordination. A deputation of priests and Lcvites of the Pharisee 
party was, therefore, deputed To go to the Jordan, and interrogate this 
new leader of the people as to his claims. Was he the Christ? or 


was lie Elias? or was lrc the expected prophet? Without a momen¬ 
tary hesitation of vanity or ambition, at the possibility, with his vast 


popular support, of playing a great part, liis manly truthfulness re¬ 
pudiated the right to any of these names. With the whole nation 
under his influence, and regarded by them with the reverend awe 


which such questions and suggestions hint, his lofty soul retained Us 


grand simplicity. “lie was only the voice of one crying in the wil¬ 
derness, make straight the way of the Lord, as saith the prophet Esaias. 

Kor is it wonderful that his mission, had .such amazing success. 
Men honour a lofty and fearless soul, seeking no selfish object, hut 
braving all opposition for the noblest ends. John had nothing to lose 
but his life, and cared for nothing but the faithful discharge of his 
high commission from the Almighty, Hunger and thirst and naked¬ 
ness had been his familiar friends, and he who had faced the ten ors 


of the deserts so long, could have little to alarm him in any human 
anger. “What to him, M asks Edward Irving, “was a scowling 
Pharisee, or a mockiDg Sadducec, or a fawning’ publican, or a rough 
soldier, or a riotous mob? These were jocund, cheerful sights, lo one 
who had roamed amongst the wild beasts of the desert, and in the 
midst of them laid down Ms head under no canopy, and with, no 
defence but the; canopy and defence of the providence of the Most 
Iliglu Around a man who can despise accommodations and con¬ 
veniences, and deal with nature in ancient simplicity and indepen¬ 


dence, and move amongst her social and religious institutions, like ft 


traveller from another world, free to judge, and censure, and approve, 
ns having himself nothing at stake—around such a man there is a 
moral grandeur and authority to which nouc hut the narrowest and 
j lost bigoted miuds will refuse a certain awe and reverence. And 
When such a personage assumes to himself Divine commission, and 
publishes new truth with Divine authority, and rebukes all wicked¬ 
ness, and scorns all consequences, lie takes, by the natural right of 
the wiser, the bolder, and the better man, a liigh place above those 
who feel themselves enslaved and enshaekled by customs which they 
despise." 
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(Such was the mighty movement that filled all minds, and drew the 
■whole people, by turns, to the banks of the Jordan. Beside the living 
waters, between the solemn hills on both sides, and under the cloud¬ 
less blue of an Eastern sky, stood the strange figure of the prophet 
before his no less striking audience. Like all great leaders, he could 
read the characters of those he addressed. The smooth varnished 
hypocrisy of the Pharisee or Saddneee conld not deceive him. Those 
who might have come to 1dm iu the hope to gain the inviting promises 
of the new life by an easy lip confession, and a momentary rite, soon 
found their error. Like Luther, or Latimer, or Knox, he forgot self in 
his grand fidelity. Cold prudence or timid caution lmd no place in a 
soul so intensely in earnest. The tuutii, which lie comes to pro¬ 
claim, is higher than man, and alone commands his homage. Jits sen¬ 
tences strike, swift and glittering, like lightning flashes, amidst the roll 
of judgment-day thunders. Each sentence is vivid with bold pictures 
drawn from nature and life. He compares Israel to a barren fruit- 
tree ready for felliug, and points to the axe already laid at its roots. 
Timely repentance, and the bringing forth good fruit, may avert the 
stroke, otherwise it must presently fall, and the tree be cast into the 
fire. The next moment Israel is a great threshing floor, and the win¬ 
nowing shovel is at hand tc cleanse it thoroughly, that the wheat may 
be gathered into the garner, and the chafT burned up with unquench¬ 
able fire. With perfect humility he points all away from himself, to 
the Mishtier One at hand, for whom lie was unworthy, in his own 

Jn w v 1 

esteem, to perform the slave boy’s service of unloosing and removing 
his sandals. He would baptize them with the Iloly Ghost and with 
fire—the Holy Ghost to kindle in them heavenly grace, if penitent,— 
fire, to consume them, if the reverse. The terrors of the day of 
wrath rolled over his hearers, as his foremost thought; sounds of 
hope broke in, like soft music, only at intervals, to keep the coutrite 
from despair. 

The announcement of divine judgments on a rebellious people was 
by no means new in Israel, and of itself hardly explains the immense 
effect of John’s preaching. Its power lay in its depth and its de¬ 
mands. The kingdom of heaven, which was at hand, was not a mere 
gift from above, which they might passively receive, but a human 
work, which they must themselves carry out. Merely to wait in idle 
expectancy, as iu the past, would not suffice. Nor would the idly- 
busy trifling of legal rites and observances. They must no longer 
trust to their descent from Abraham, nor to the cleansing of the 
outside of the platter by Pharisaic strictness. The coming of the 
promised kingdom to each hearer, meant his lifting his own life to a 
higher plane, by steady resolve and effort. Religion must, hence¬ 
forth, be practical and earnest: in the heart and life, not in worthless 
outward forms or privileges. For the first time, the great truth was 
pressed home to the conscience of men that the true kingdom of 
Leaven is in the renewed soul. It marked an era in the moral history 

L of c—10. 
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of the world, and Christ Himself has recognized its momentous great 
ness. “Among them that arc born of women,” said He, “there has 
not risen a greater than John the Baptist. For all the prophets and 
the Law prophesied, until John. Till then it was future ana distant; 
the object of passive expectation only. But, from bis days, the king¬ 
dom of heaven is gained by earnest violence, and men who struggle 
earnestly take it for themselves.” John proclaimed the great truth 
to a generation that had overlooked it, that “the kingdom” was no 
mere external blessedness, but the reign of God iu the soul of man, 
and that we must strive, if we would enter into it, or, to use the 
figure employed by Jesus,—like a city to be taken by storm, it w T as 
to be won only by the utmost earnestness. Bepcntauce, with John, 
was no mere formal confession, but a change of mind; it included 
not only regret for the past, but a new life for the future; and this he 
urged so prominently, that even Josephus, a generation afterwards, 
makes it a characteristic of his preaching. To the frank confession 
of sins there was added an annihilation of nil self-righteousness, 
whether resting on Abrahamic descent, or attainments in Pharisaic 
holiness, and a pledge was demanded of a higher spiritual life towards 
God and man, involving life-long effort. 

His whole conception of preparation for the Messianic kingdom was 
new in his age. The Samaritan prophet, who soon after summoned 
the multitudes to Gcrizim, relied on the wholly external act of secur¬ 
ing the vessels of the old Tabernacle, as an inauguration of the clay 
of the Messiah. The Galilaeans were disposed to demand the king¬ 
dom from the Romans, sw’ord in hand, in the belief that Jehovah 
would not desert His people, in arms for His cause. John, on the 
contrary, sought to prepare for it by a moral regeneration of the coni' 
inanity. The kingdom of God, with him, was, like that of Isaiah, 
a kingdom of righteousness and holiness, lie had sat at the feet of 
the prophets, not of the Iiabbis. lie had sought- the knowledge of 
the preparation needed, not, like the Rabbis, from the Book of Leviti¬ 
cus; not, like the Zealots, from the warlike records of the Maccabees; 
nor, like the Essenes, from mystic revelations, but from Isaiah. His 
whole preaching was only a variation of tliat of the great prophet, in 
llie opening of bis book—“Wash you, make you clean: put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil, learn to 
do well: seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow.” He says nothing of an earthly kingdom, or 
political glory. The sins that had separated between them and God 
must be removed, and their place filled with “fruits meet for repent¬ 
ance,” if the divine kingdom was be established among them. 
PI mrisces ami Essenes had sought to uropHiate God by their legal 
rites. Neither knew of confession of sins, or repentance. The 
Pharisee only boasted of ids virtues, and the Essenes praised right- 
poueoess, without a word ahout penitence. John trusted, not to 
external forms, but to broken-hearted contrition. Man must work 
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together with God to bring about the fulfilment of the prophecies of 
tha Messiah's reign. 

Nor did he content himself with vague or general appeals or re¬ 
proofs. "Ye brood of vipers,” cried he to a crowd of Pharisees and 
S.tdducees, who had come to his baptism, to scoff and criticize, rather 
than to confess and repent, and who opposed him with the conserva¬ 
tism of lawyers, and the bigotry of priests,—"who hath warned you 
to lice from the wrath to come?” In the words of St. Luke, "they 
rejected the counsel of God towards themselves, not having been 
baptized by John,” mid, so far from accepting his mission, denounced 
him as having a devil. lie brushed them aside, with Llieir endless 
quiddities, and quillets, and casuistical cases, and legal cobwebbcry, 
and they hated him in return. They had come from Jerusalem in 
full-blown official dignity, as a deputation from the ecclesiastical' 
courts, to ask his credentials, and test his soundness. Put whether 
priests, or Lsvites, or Rabbis, they shrivelled before the indignant 
glance and fiery word* which exposed their insincerity and incompe¬ 
tence. John held his authority, not from them, but from a higher 
court! Instead of flattering them, lie told them, as he had told the 
crowds they despised, that they must bring forth fruits worthy of re¬ 
pentance. In Llieir narrow' pedantic pride they felt sure of a part ill 
the kingdom of the Messiah, simply as descendants of Abraham; his 
righteOiisnuoi being reckoned as theirs. Israel, aloue, could please or 
find favour with God, and it did so on the footing of its descent. The 
"kingdom of Heaven” was to be strictly' Jewish, all other nations 
being excluded, and " it was Jewish by hereditary right.” But John 
shattered this wretched immorality. "Begin not to say within your¬ 
selves, we have Abraham for father: for 1 say unto you, that God is 
able of these stones of the desert, lying countless around, to raise up 
true children to Abraham, and will exclude you, his pretended chi - 
dren, from the kingdom, uuless you repent!” The stern, fearless 
words of the old prophets, which made them be hated by the multi¬ 
tude, with the exception of Daniel, the prophet of pleasant tilings, 
fell once more from the lips of John, with the same result, at least on 
the part of the Rabbis. They received homage from all others, but 
this man treated them with withering scorn. They' had fancied ho 
would be like a reed moved in the wind, before them, but they had 
found him an oak. Flattery and fear were as strange to hi - soul, aa 
his own rough mantle would have been among the soft elothiug of 
kiugs’ palaces. 


The contrast between John’s teaching and that of the Rabbis, could 
have had no more striking illustration than his recorded answers to 
various inquirers, whom his stern language to their religious leaders 
had, apparently, alarmed. If the RabbisVere in danger of the lire, 
what must be required of common men? But no harshness marked 
his words to honest anxiety. He demanded simply that they show 
their sincerity' by' their uusellishnc.-s. They were to act on their pro- 
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fessions ol desire to lead a new life. “He that hath two coats, let 
him impan to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do 
likewise.” If they ministered to the naked and hungry, as a loving 
duty, they proved their discipleship genuine. John’s wide human 
sympathies embraced all classes. Like Jesus, he east out none who 
came to him. The abhorred publicans, from whom the Pharisees 
shrank as accursed, were cheered by the assnrance that they, too, 
might share in the kingdom, if their repentance were sincere. “Exact 
no more,” said the prophet, “than that which is appointed you. 5 ' 
Even the soldiers were welcome, and had a fitting counsel—“Ho 
violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely, and be content with 
your wages. 55 That the publican should do his duty honestly, as in 
the sight of God, and that the soldier should deny himself the license 
of his calling, and be faithful to his standard, from a sense of obliga¬ 
tion before God, were practical tests of loyalty to conscience, which 
would carry with them the Hivine favour. In all cases, moral re¬ 
generation was the grand aim, and the man himself must work to 
carry out the reformation. 

But, while John lliua demanded practical results, by human effort, 
he w r as far from teaching that the most earnest wisli to change the 
life, would, of itself, sutlicc. lie brought the hope of forgiveness in 
the day of the wrath of God, to bear on all classes, and made them, 
feel that salvation could not come, after all, from their own acts, 
though these must he rendered, but only by pardon from God. lie 
proclaimed, besides, the need of the Spirit of God to perfect the inner 
revolution. “lie that cometh after me will baptize you with the 
Iloly Ghost, and with fire.” For the hardened there would, indeed, 
be a baptism of fire, but, for the contrite, the heavenly gift of a higher 
will, and a greater power, a deeper knowledge of God, and a closer 
communion with Him. Feeling the want of the times, and filled with 
the spirit of the prophets, he could not forget how they had announced, 
as a sign of the coming of the Messiah, that Jehovah “would pour 
out Ilis spirit upon all flesh,” “that He would pour water upon him 
that was thirsty, and floods on the dry ground, 5 ' and “His spirit upon 
the offspring of Jacob.” He could not doubt, therefore, that He, 
before whom he was only a herald’s voice, the Mighty One, whose 
sandals it was too great an honour for him to unloose, would come, 
not only to avenge, but to bless. Bui, to do this, Pie must bring with 
Him a higher, quickening spiritual power—the power of the Holy 
Ghost. In the bestowal of this heavenly influence, to carry out the 
new creation, begun by the forgiveness of sins, was summed up John's 
message to his age. 

It was a mark of the surprising greatness of John's whole spiritual 
nature, that he had realized the need of action on the part of man, to 
secure the fulfilment of the divine promise of the kingdom; hut it 
was no less so, that he realized the limitations of human effort, and 
proclaimed the necessity of a Divine, new-creating power, to secure 
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the holy transformation of the will and heart. To be real and earnest 
in such an age, to unveil its true spiritual wants, to wake it to new 
religious life, were transcendent merits, but it is even grander to seo 
the mighty man—full of humility, with deep self-knowledge, anti 
knowledge of nis fellow-men,—pointing to God in heaven, who, 
stronger than human will or effort, alone could break the chains of 
sin from the soul, and lead it to the light. 

Wholly self-oblivious, tainted liy no stain of human pride, self 
consciousness, or low ambition, John had felt it no usurpation, os 


sacrilegious assumption, to constitute himself “the messenger,” pre¬ 
dicted by Malaclii, “ sent to prepare the way before the Lord.” Nor 
was his preaching more than an expansion of the prophet’s words— 
that “ the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come lo His Temple, 
even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in.” He had 
received the commission from no human lips, but had been set apart 
to it, from above, before his birth. Filled with the grandeur of his 


mission, nothing arrested him, or turned him aside. The crowds saw 


in him the most unbending strength, united with the most, complete 
self-sacriticc: a type of grand fidelity to God and His truth, and of 
the lowliest self-denial. The sorrows and hopes of Israel seemed to 
shine out from his eyes,—bright with the inspiration of his soul, hut 
sad with the greatness of his work,—as he summoned the crowds to 
repentance, alarmed them hv words of terror, or led them, in groups, 
to the Jordan, and immersed each singly in the waters, after earnest 
and full confession of their sins. The newly baptized kuelt in prayer 
along the banks, many, doubtless, with tears, loud sighs, and excla¬ 
mations, as is still the manner with the emotional races of the East, 


cveu when far less excilM than John’s hearers must have been. All 


wished to begin a new life, and craved counsel from one in whom 
they now implicitly believed, and each, in turn—publican, soldier, 
citizen, and open sinner—heard a few words which pointed out to 
them their future safety. The narrow separatism and worthless ex- 
ternalism of the Law were to be forsaken, and love to God and their 
neighbour, and a future baptism of the Holy Ghost, by Him who was 
to come, were to take their place. 

But John, with all his grandeur, was still a Jew. What his con¬ 
ceptions of the kingdom of the Messiah were, bevond his realization 
of its purity, we have few grounds of judging. iYom an after inci¬ 
dent in his life, it would seem that lie thought of it as the restoration 
of the theocracy, amidst a people prepared for it by repentance and 
moral reformation. It would be to set him above his times, and even 
above the apostles, as they remained during the whole lifetime of 
their Master, to conceive him as realiziug the purely spiritual king¬ 
dom Jesus was to establish. He was greater than all tlie prophets, in 
his magnificent faith that the work la* had begun would be carried 
out by Jehovah Himself, through His Messiah, and in his realization 
•f Ihe need of human action, in repentance and a new life, to 
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establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom. Others hod left God to do 
all at some future time, limiting themselves to prophecy. John alone 
taught that the kingdom of God had already come in the contrite 
soul which proved its penitenee by holy fruits. But he was also less 
than the least in that kingdom, in his inadequate realization of it in 
its full greatness. lie “ came neither eating nor drinking,”—a type 
of Jewish asceticism, and his teaching bore, throughout, the true 
Jewish stamp. Perhaps he rose above the thought, universal in his 
day, that the outer act had, in itself, an intrinsic worth, if not, even, 
a spiritual power, hut the importance he attached to outward expres¬ 
sions of penitence was entirely Jewish, Like the Rabbis, he laid 
stress on fasting, and on the “making prayers,” in the Jewish sense, 
and his disciples, in these and other external exercises of religion, 
found themselves uearer the disciples of the Pharisees than those of 
Jesus. As a Nazarite and an ascetic, the dread of defilement must 


have kept him apart from the great mass of his audience, for he dared 
not touch any but “the clean,” even in baptizing them. 

In this aspect of it, the work of John was, in the eyes of Christ, 
only the sewing a new patch cn an old garment, or new w ine put 
into old bottles. The great movement he set on foot, while an 
immense advance on the past in Judaism, was yet, in its essence, 
Jewish. The ascetic spirit of its origin perpetuated itself in John's 
disciples, and marked his wdiole conceptions as imperfect and passing 
■—the morning red heralding the day, but as yet mingled with the 
night. 

John formed no separate communion. He taught his disciples to 
pray, and it would seem as if he had ultimately gathered a special 
band round him, as the apostles were gathered round Jesus. But he 
came, not to found a new sect. His far grander aim was to raise the 
nation from spiritual death, and direct it to the coming Messiah. 


CHAPTER XXVI* 

THE BAPTISM OF JESUS AND THE DEATH OF JOHN, 

■ 

The great wave of religious excitement produced by the preaching 
of John had set the whole land in. motion. Foulque de Kouilly, the 
famous monkish preacher of the thirteenth century, whose discourses 
moved all classes of society, from the highest to the lowest, so that 
people rushed in crowds from distant countries to hear him, or Whit¬ 
field, in the last century, who stirred the whole nation in his day, 
help us to realize the sensation produced by John’s ministrations. 
To a people sunk for the time in religious apathy, and corrupted in 
morals, but loyal to the voice of their Scriptures, and the lofty spir¬ 
itual ideals of the past, his voice came like a trumpet, rousing them to 
new life. Ilis bronzed, wasted features, his prophet’s dress and bear- 
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Ing, his fearless boldness for God, and the response of their own 
hearts to his denunciations and demands, made him a mighty power, 
lie gave utterance to their deepest desires and aspirations, fanned 
their national hopes, and roused tlieir enthusiasm. As a people, they 
were not in favour of asceticism. The Rabbis had a saying, that the 
ignorant did not know how to keep themselves from transgressions of 
the Law, nor the common people how to become “the Pious,” or 
rigorous Jews. Even one so famous as Simeon the Just discounte¬ 
nanced Nazaritc vows, with the rigid abstinence and self-denial they 
imposed. The worldly Sadducec laughed at the austerities of the 
Rabbis, “who tormented themselves in this life without gaining any¬ 
thing by it in the other,” and the mass of the people were no doubt of 
their mind. But the vision of a true Isazarite, in whom all could see 
a grand superiority to the worthless ambitions of life, was like a 
revelation of eternal realities, which no one could turn lightly aside. 
The very power of his words seemed to imply the truth of his warn¬ 
ings, for the Rabbis had already told them that “universal repent¬ 
ance,” such as they seemed to see round them, “ would only happen 
when Elias had come,” and his coming was the sure sign of the ap¬ 
proach of the kingdom of God. 

Evcrthing was fitted to startle. The proclamation of the Messiah 
as at hand—the call to repentance—the announcement of the swift 
rolling towards them of the thunders of the wrath of God—the de¬ 
clared worthlessness of distinctions of race, blood, or position—the 
demand for fruits meet for repentance, or, in other words, that a man 
must work out his own salvation in co-operation with God—the 
symbolical rite, to which he required submission, and the humbling 
confession of sin before the world, whieli lie added—all combined to 
carry bis name and work to the utmost limits of the land. 

Meanwhile, the authorities at Jerusalem, with the jealousy of all 
ecclesiastical bodies towards those outside their own pale, grew un¬ 
easy at his success, and plotted to get him into their toils, as they did 
afterwards in the case of our Lord. The ensnaring questions put to 
hi in by the deputation of priestly Pharisees sent from Jerusalem, 
seemed to have made John think it necessary to seek safety by remov¬ 
ing beyond the bounds of Judea. From the “circle of Jordan,” 
including both sides of the stream, he passed upwards, apparently, 
to the small sunken plain which borders it, just beneath Soythopolis, 
where Gideon’s Brook of Trembling makes its steep way from the 
eastern end of Esdraelon, down the Wady Jalud, to the Jordan. He 
chose a spot near this, on the eastern side, known in those days us 
Bethabara, where a ford crossed the river, and gave facilities for’ 
baptism. He had been preaching and baptizing for some time in the 
south, and his removal to a more northern position opened a new 
field, from its nearness to Galilee. The excitement still continued as 
great as ever. The towns on the lake of Galilee, and even the 
villages north of Esdraelon, poured forth to the new prophet.- 
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Weeks passed, and it must now have been the late rummer, far, 
before long, John had to leave the Jordan, as too shallow, at its aeces 
siblc parts for baptism, and go to another place—Enon, near Selcri 
—an unknown locality, where pools more suitable were yet to be 
had. But, as yet, there was no sign of the advent of the expected 
Messiah. The assembling of the nation, and the great work on the 
banks of the Jordan, were necessary preliminaries, in the Divine 
Counsels, to dignify the ultimate Advent of the Redeemer. 

Jesus had been waiting the tit moment for leaving Kis thirty 
years’ obscurity in Nazareth, and presenting Ilimsclf before the 
herald who had been unconsciously proclaiming Him. Though 
cousins, the Baptist and the Son of IViary bad never seen each other, 
for they lived at opposite ends of the country, and John had spent 
■we do not know how many years of his life in hermit seclusion, 
far from man. But if John did not know 7 His peison, he had yet, 
doubtless, heard the wondrous circumstances attending His birth, 
and must have been daily expecting Him to put foith His claims. 
At last, Jesus left Nazareth and came to Jordan, and presented Him¬ 
self before him. His appearance, wholly different firm that of all 
who had thronged to his ministry 7 , at once arrested the f rophet’s eye. 
The holy devotion and heavenly 7 repose which marked Him as lie 
stood in prayer, spoke cf a purity and greatness before which the 
soul of John did inslant reverence. He in ip lit have stern words for 
the proud and self-righteous, hut, in the pretence of such a vision as 
that before him, he has only those of lowliest hen:age. The light, 
as of other worlds, shining from the depths of these calm eyes; the 
radiance of a soul free from all stain of sin, trarsfguiing the pale 
face,—full, at once, of highest beauty, tenderest lcvc, and deepest 
sadness, was hereafter, even when dimly seen hy the light of midnight 
torches and lanterns, to make accusers shrink backwards and fall, 
overcome, to the ground, and Simon Peter pray 7 —" Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord!” The soul has an instinctive recogni¬ 
tion of goodness, and feels its awTulness. Spiritual greatness^vears a 
kingly crown which compels instant reverence. Had He been an 
earthly king, John would have remained the stern, fearless prophet; 
had He been the highest of the earthly priesthood, lie would have 
borne himself as llis superior, in the consciousness of his high 
mission. But the royalty before him was not of this W'orld, and the 
priesthood w 7 as higher than that of Aaron. Jesus had coir.e to be 
baptized, hut John, for the first and last time, with any one of all 
the crowds that had gathered round him, hesitated, ar.d drew back. 
“I.have need to be baptized of Thee,” said he, ‘"and contest Thou 
to me?” lie might not know by 7 name, or open intimation, whom 
he had before him, but unerring instinet taught him that he 
addressed a greater than himself. lie was longing for the revelation 
of the Messiah, and knew that God could manifest Him at any 
moment, clothing Him whom He had designated for the high dignity. 
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with divine might, to carry out Ilis work. It is, indeed, the especial 
greatness of the Baptist that he not only rose to the level of so great 
an enterprise as the spiritual regeneration of his county, and devoted 
himself to it with gigantic energy, and that lie was a man of spotless 
truth and dauntless courage, but that, with all this, he was filled 
with a splendid enthusiasm, and unfaltering faith in the nearness of 
the Messiah. This alone could have supported him, under the bur¬ 
den of his work. Xo one, till then, laid stood, like him, between 
the dead past and the dimly rising future, in hopeful and confident 
expectation. He had led the people from the corruption, wicked* 
ness, and confusion of their decayed religiousness, and stood calmly 
and grandly at their head, in the firm belief that the Messiah, who, 
only, could realize the promises he had made them, of divine help 
towards a higher life, would emerge from the darkness before him. 
In sueli an attitude of in tensest expectancy, he must at once have 
recognized the marks of the possible Messiah in any one who 
showed them. He might look for no outward signs: the divine 
lineaments of a nature fit for such an office would suffice, the future 
being left to God, to whom he entrusted his own work. He could 
not go abroad to search for one who might be what he desired, but 
his ardent, yet keen, soul, could not fail to discover II im-if He came 
within his sphere. Ko wonder, then, he felt, that, in Jesus, the 
object of his longings seemed to have been found. “ I knew Ilim 
not,” said he, some time later, “ and had not in any measure begun 
my work because I knew Him, or that lie might at my request come 
to me, but I have been baptizing and rousing Israel, that lie, though 
unknown to me,—drawn indeed by my work, but without design or 
thought on my part, and, therefore, only by the clear leading and pur- 
pose of God,—should be revealed to Israel as the true Messiah.” lie 
had, already, before Jesus had presented Himself, made known his 
firm conviction that God had heard the cry of Ilis people, and had 
provided the Messiah, though as yet He had not disclosed Him. 
In his grand trust in God, he had told the multitudes, 11 there standeth 
one among you, whom you know not—the true Messiah,” who has 
been among you, and you have not dreamed of it, because you knew 
neither the marks nor nature of God’s Anointed, and, indeed, you 
will not recognize Him, even when He appears. That ye may know 
Him, He is He who comcth after me, and yet shall be preferred 
before me—the true Messiah, whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose. 
“He shall be preferred before me, for lie wan before me. He is no 
man of mortal birth, for scripture and Rabbi unite in recognizing 
the Messiah as tlie uncreated Word of God, sent down from heaven, 
to dwell for a time among men.” John’s long communion with 
God in the wilderness, his prayers and tears, had raised him to a 
spiritual ggandeur which anticipated, with a higher than human 
sense, the yet unrevealed. Lifted above earth, the advent of the 
Messiah had become to him a living truth, which only waited G^d’a 
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time for its disclosure, and at last stood visibly before him, in Hint 
who sought baptism at his hands. 

No wonder he shrank from assuming to such a being the relation 
in which he stood to other men. lie knew that onlv one who was 
wholly free from sin could be the Messiah, and such an One he felt 
was before him. The meekness, gentleness, and purity, which over¬ 
awed him, spoke of nothing less, and the heart of John, on the 
instant, could express its overpowering emetion in no more fitting 
Thought than that he “beheld the Lamb of Ged, who taketh away 
the sin of the World.” In such words he embodied a conception 
which he had heard from the Rabbis since his childhood, for the 
daily sacrifice, on whose head the sins of Israel were laid by a 
formal act, was their favourite type of the Messiah, who vas hence 
known by the endearing name of the “ Lamb of God.” The sublime 
picture in Isaiah cf Him on whom Jehovah had laid the iniquities 
of 11 is people, and who was led as a Lamb to the slaughter, had 
already been applied to the Messiah, and John might well think of 
Him in this His highest aspect,—oppressed in soul, as he himself was, 
by the weight of the sins of his race. 

The hesitation of the Baptist, however, was not allowed to prevail, 
for Jesus stiff repeated Ilis desire to he baptized. “ Suffer it row,” 
said He, “ for thus it becomes us to fulfil all righteousness. From 
whatever God has required of Israel as a duty, I cannot withheld 
myself,” Baptism was an ordinance of Ged, required by His piephet 
as the introduction of the new dispensation. It was a part of “right¬ 
eousness,” that is, it was a j art of Ged’s commandments, which Jesus 
came into the world to show us the example of fulfilling, both in the 
letter and the spirit. Moreover, lie had not yet received the con¬ 
secration of the Spirit, abiding on llim, and had not yet assumed the 
awful dignity of the Messiah, but had hitherto been only the unknown 
villager of Isazareth. No subject is more mysterious than the “in¬ 
crease in wisdom” which marked the Saviour, as it does all other 
men, nor- can we conjecture when it was that the full realization of 
His divine mission first rose before Him. As yet there had been no 
indication of its having done so, for He had not yet “manifested Ilis 
glory,” or appeared at all before men. Is it too much to believe that 
Ilis baptism was the formal consecration, which marked Ilis entrance 
on His great office? 

John resisted no longer, and leading Jesus into the stream, the rite 
was performed. Can we question that such ail act was i crisis in the 
life of our Lord? His perfect manhood, like that of other men, in 
all things, except sin, forbids our doubting it. Holy and pure before 
sinking under the waters, He must yet have risen from them with 
the light of a higher glory in His countenance. His past life was 
closed; anew era had opened. Hitherto the humble villager, veiled 
from the world, He was henceforth the Messiah, openly working 
amongst men. It was the true moment of His entrance on a new 
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life. Past years had been buried in the waters of Jordan. He 
entered them as Jesus, the Son of Man; He rose from them, The 
Christ of God. 

Nor is it wonderful that, nt a moment when He was passing 
through such a supreme spiritual crisis, there should have been sym¬ 
pathy with it in the distant regions of the Universe. “Being bap¬ 
tized,” says St. Luke, “ and praying,”—in the overpowering emotion 
of such a time—the heaven was opened—all hindrances of human 
weakness withdrawing, so that the eye seemed to pierce the sky, to 
the far-off heavenly splendours. And now a vision as of the Holy 
Ghost descending in the “bodily form” of a dove, the sjmrbol of 
purity and peace, and resting over Ihe newly baptized as in perma¬ 
nent consecration, revealed itself to John and Jesus; a heavenly voice 
uttering as it did so, “ This is My beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.” Isaiah had, long before, foretold how the Spirit of Jehovah 
should rest upon the Branch from the roots of Jesse—the spirit of 
wisdom hnd understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit 
of knowledge, and of fear of the Lord, and the prediction was now 
fulfilled. It was the divine anointing of Jesus, to preach good tidings 
to the meek, to hind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that arc bound, to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance 
of God—the consecration from on high to the office of Messiah, and, 
as such, the true birth-hour of Christianity. It was His solemn desig¬ 
nation as the Great High Priest of the new and abiding Dispensation. 
The sons of Aaron were required by the Levitical Law to be set apart 
to their high office by washing and anointing, and He who was to be 
clothed with an infinitely loftier priesthood, could not be allowed to 
want a correspondingly grander inauguration. Instead of the Temple 
made with bauds, lie had around Him the great Temple of nature; 
for the brazen laver lie had the flowing river, reflecting the vault of 
heaven. If lie had no golden robes. He had the robe of a sinless 
righteousness, and if there were no sacred oil, lie had, instead, the 
anointing of the Holy Ghost. John had already, by Divine intima- 
ti >n, learned that the Spirit should thus descend on Him who was to 
baptize with the Holy Ghost, and thus saw the confirmation of his 
belief that Jesus was. indeed, the Lamb of God, and His Son. How 
1 mg lie remained with John is not told us, but it would seem as if He 
had forthwith retired to the wilderness, to return only after llis 
temptation. 

The great work of John was now over. As Samuel had once con- 
r. -?cratcd the earthly David king over the outward theocracy, the last 
cf the prophets had consecrated a greater king, who should rule, by 
different means, over a kingdom wholly different, though. John, 
[landing as he did, outside, could at best only dimly conjecture these 
characteristics of the new* Messianic reign. He lived and worked 
long enough after this crowning moment, to rejoice over the first ad* 
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vances of the new theocracy lie had called into being, but also ton® 
enough to show that lie did not comprehend its spirit, as ho would 
have done, had he lived later. Ilis days were numbered Those in 
power feared his words and work, which gave him supreme influence 
among the people. The priests and Rabbis had failed in their plots 
against him, but what they could not themselves do, they were ere¬ 
long able to cfleet through one of greater power for evil. 

John seems latterly to have moved from place to place, along both 
banks of the Jordan, both north and south. IIow long he continued 
to labour is not known, but he was still baptizing after Jesus had 
begun His ministry, at the marriage feast of Cana. The popularity 
of Jesus had.roused the jealousy of the disciples of the Baptist, and 
bad even led to angry feeling. A dispute with a Jew—likely a dis¬ 
ciple of Jesus—respecting baptism, brought matters to a crisis. He 
had, apparently, claimed for that of Jesus a higher power of cleansing 
from the guilt of sin than that of their master. Irritated and annoyed, 
John’s followers returned and told him how He “who had been with 
him beyond Jordan, to whom he had borne witness, was baptizing, and 
that all men were now coming to Him.” The news only seemed to 
bring the grand humility of the Baptist more prominently than ever 
into view, and showed him to be above any selfish or petty thought; 
a man to whom the will of God was the abiding law. “He must 
increase,” said lie, “but I must decrease, for He is the Christ the Bride¬ 
groom. I rejoice greatly to hear Ilis voice. He is from above, and, 
therefore, above all: I am only of the earth, and speak as such. He 
has received the testimony of heaven; He lias the pow'er of life and 
death: He is the beloved son, into whose hand the Father has com¬ 
mitted all tilings.” With this grand utterance, John disappears into 
the gloom of a prison. lie had been a “lamp,” as Jesus calls him, 
burning brightly in his (lay, but the Lighl of the world had now risen, 
and hia light must grow dim and expire. 

John owed his imprisonment tollerod Antlpas, in whose territories 
he had sought safely, and the opportunity of carrying on his work 
in peace. The cause assigned before the people for his arrest was 
that John had ventured to reprove Herod for his unlawful marriage 
with Hcrodias, but political fears had, probably, in reality, more to do 
with it. Herod, with the crafty cunning for which Jesus afterwards 
spoke of him as “the fox," w r as afraid that John might turn his wide 
popularity to political account, and head a religious rising, perhaps 
! To that of Judas the Galilrean, for all men seemed ready for anything 
he might advise. He held it, therefore, better, says Josephus, to an¬ 
ticipate any attempt at revolution, by imprisoning him, and, if needs 
were, by putting him to death, rather than lament a disturbance after 
it had broken out. 

Antipas, it seems, passed his time, dow t , in Tiberias, then, in 
llaehaerus, on his southern border, in Perea. In him, the hierarchy 
and Rabbis at Jerusalem, impotent themselves, found an instrument 
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to crush the unlicensed teacher who so freely condemned them, find 
had so great a hold upon the people. Pilate, ever fearful of any 
popular movement, may have demanded, at their crafty Instigation, 
that action should he taken, and these influences, added to the appre¬ 
hensions of Antipas himself, brought matters to a crisis. Sending a 
hand of soldiers aDd police northwards to the Jordan, a distance of 
from six to eight hours, they apprehended the Baptist, likely by night, 
when the people were not astir, and, binding the defenceless man, 
hurried him oil to the fortress Machacrus. 

This castle, knowD as the diadem,” from its erown-like scat on 
the lofty rocks, and as “ the black tower,” lay on the east side of the 
Dead Sea, almost on a line with Bethlehem. It was the southern 
stronghold of Perea, as the Maced on ian colony of Pella was the 
northern. Nature, herself, had here raised a stronghold, as she had 
that of Masada, on the other side of the Dead Sea, a little further 
south. It lay above the deep gorge that divides the mountains of 
Abarim from the range of Pisgah, in the wild region where, from im¬ 
memorial tradition, the Jews sought the grave of Moses. A few miles 
to the north, in a deep, rugged valley, lay Callirrhoe, famous for its 
warm baths, where the dying Herod had sought relief, and bad nearly 
met his death. Its hot springs burst at one spot, from the rocks in 
the bottom of the gorge, and, near them, others poured forth water of 
the iciest coldness, while the hills round were in those days pierced 
with mines of sulphur and alum. The torrent of Zerka Ma’in, de¬ 
scending between walls of basalt, and red, brown, and black, volcanic 
tuff, rushes through the ravine, over a channel of huge rocks, from 
the uplands of Perea to the east shore of the Dead Sea. At a short 
distance south, the Wady Z’gara runs east and west, in a profound 
gorge, with precipitous sides, at some parts eight hundred feet high, 
cleaving its wild way, by leaps, down three thousand eight hundred 
feet, to the Dead Sea. A parallel valley succeeds, along the hollow 
of which ran the old Roman road, joining Machacrus with Callir- 
rhoe, and with the great road from Petra to Damascus. Rising from 
this ravine, the long monntain ridge of Attaroth stretches, in hcaped- 
up confusion, ten miles to the south-west, and on the highest point of 
this, where it sinks sheer down towards the Zerka 5IVin, the ruins 
of Machuerus, in great masses of squared stone, still overhang (he 
profound depth below. At the foot of the isolated cliff on which the 
fortress was built, and separated from it bya deep and narrow valley, 
not quite a mile across, lie the ruins of the tow r n of Machaerus, cov¬ 
ering more than a square mile, showing in the remains of a Temple 
of the Pun. that, along with the fanatical Jewish population, it must 
have hud many heathen, that is, Greek or Roman citizens, who were 
allowed to practise their idolatry in peace. 

The first fortress had been built here by Alexander Jannreus. but it 
was afterwards destroyed byGabinius, in his war against Aristobulus, 
When Herod came to be king, however, his keen eye saw the strength 
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of the position, find he determined to rebuild the castle as a frontier 
defence against, the Arabs. Surrounding a large space with walls and 
towers, he built a city from which a path led up to the citadel, on the 
top of the ridge. The citadel itself was at one end of a narrow 
ridge, nearly a mile in length from east to west, and formed a last 
retreat in case of attack, hut it was not enough for his magnificent 
ideas. At the other end of the ridge, he built a great wall, enclosing 
the summit of the hill, with towers two hundred feel high at the cor 
ners, and in the space thus gained built a grand palace, with row r s of 
columns of a single stone a-piece, halls lined with many-coloured 
marbles, magnificent baths, and all the details of Roman luxury, not 
omitting huge cisterns, barracks, and storehouses, with everything 
needed for defence in case of siege. The detached citadel was the 
scene of John’s imprisonment; a stern and gloomy keep, with under¬ 
ground dungeons, still visible, liewn down into the living rock. The 
fortress-palace, at the other end of the fortifications, at the time the 
residence of Antipas and his retain* rs, was merry with their revelry, 
but the dungeon of John lay in midnight darkness. From his win 
dow r s Antipas had a magnificent- view of the Dead Sea, the whole 
course of the Jordan, Jerusalem, Hebron, the frowning fortress of 
Masada, the circle of Jordan, and the cliffs of Engedi, on the west, 
and of die mountains of Gilead, rising beyond the wfild heights of 
Pisgah, on the north; hut his captive, the child of the boundless wil¬ 
derness, pined in perpetual night. 

Beneath this stronghold, perched on the top of the highest summit 
of the wild region, the valleys sank in unscalable precipices, on three 
sides, to such a depth that Josephus is well-nigh excused for thinking 
that the eye could not reach their bottem. The fourth side was only 
a little less terrible. Wild desolation reigned far and near, but the 
hidden hollows of some of the gorges were luxuriant with palms, 
oli ves, and vines, and superstition believed that, among other win¬ 
ders, there grew T in them a plant, fiery red in colour, and shedding 
rays of flame in the evening, w hich had power to expel demons and 
heal diseases, though only to he pulled at the cost of life. Scetzcn, a 
German traveller, who re-discovered the tile in 1807, lias left a vivid 
picture of the landscape round. Masses cf lava, brown, red, and 
'.Jack, arc varied with pumice store, or Hack basalt, in huge broken 
masses, or perpendicular cliffs, jesting on white limestone; and then, 
again, dark brow n rocks—the iron-mountain of Josephus. The rush¬ 
ing stream beneath is ovevcrnwn with oleanders and date-palms, wil¬ 
lows, poplars, and tall reeds, w hile hot sulphur springs gush from the 
clefts of the rocks, sending up a thick mist of steam. 

In this wdld, warlike place, lay John, cut off from the world, from 
Israel, and from the grand work of national regeneration of which 
he was the soul—in the midst of a population of soldiers, barbarians, 
Arabs, Idnmeans, Amorites, and Moabites, who ran no risk of being 
Infected by his words. Perhaps he was favoured beyond other pris- 
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oners by being brought from his underground vault, after a time-, to 
some ceil of the corner towers, to he near his captor. Tf so, he could 
look from his lonely height over the regions of the Dead Sea, and the 
Jordan, where the years of his desert consecration, and the months 
of his great work, had been spent Yet lie was no mere shadow of 
the past, but still a living power. No strong hand had protected 
him; no miracle had been vouchsafed by God for his deliverance, and 
there was no hope of a rescue by the people, however they might 
regret him, or murmur at his fate, llis prison, unapproachable on 
three sides, and reached, on the fourth, only by a bridle path, through 
numerous fortified gates, made escape impossible. Nor could he hope 
to have support from any within the castle itself, for its motley 
population of Arabs, Edomites, and Moabites, cared nothing for the 
promises of Israel. The sheikhs of the wandering tribes around 
went out and in, the troops of the garrison were reviewed and drilled, 
or lounged round the battlements, and the courtiers of the haughty 
Herodias flashed hither and thither in their bravery, through the town: 
the hot springs of the valley, and the bracing air of the mountain- 
top, gave new tone to the nerves of the health-seekers frequenting 
them from all parts, but the Baptist lay unheeded and helpless. Apart 
from political reasons, it was so healthy a place that Antipas might 
well be fond of it, “Provisions,” says Josephus, “remained good 
for a hundred years in the fortress of Masada, on the other side 1 of 
the Dead Sea, for the air, at the great height of the castle, is puriiicd 
from every earthy or hurtful exhalation.” Yet there was no great 
bustle, for the place was too out of the way for mucli intercourse 
with it. Ten thousand people lived in the town below, but round 
John were only rough soldiery, drafted from the neighbouring tribes, 
and the attendants on ITerod. of whom Jesus speaks as “the people 
gorgeously appareled, who lived delicately,” as became those in the 
courts of kings. Yet the nation, with unbroken faith, kept watch 
outside the gates of the prison, and the breath of God still moved 
among them like the soft wind through the leaves of summer. 

Antipas had laid liand3 on John with the intention of putting him. 
to death, and there were those round him who grudged him each 
day’s life, hut fear of the people kept “the fox” from his purpose, 
for a lime, as a similar dread, on the part of the hierarchy at Jerusa¬ 
lem, afterwards protected Jesus. Yet, liis prison was no mere deten¬ 
tion, for prisous in antiquity, and especially in the East, had no 
refinements of mercy. The words of Christ—“They did to him 
whatsoever they pleased,” are significant, and point to torture, insult, 
and ill-treatment. 'The spirit that called for the blind Samson to bo 
brought from his prison, to make sport before the Philistine lords, 
was still in full vigour. 

But John, though defenceless, had a kingly divinity of truth and 
goodness, that, for a time, hedged him round from death. Brought 
before Antipas, once and again, to be shown oH to the crowd at hia 
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table, he remained so completely himself, that the tyrant, for the mo¬ 
ment, became the conquest of the helpless prisoner. Feeling how 
awful goodness is, he “feared John, knowing that he was a righteous 
and holy man, and kept him closely; and when he heard him, he was 
very anxious, and heard him gladly.” Even he, for the instant, 
looked towards God and heaven! Uneasy conscience, superstition, a 
natural indisposition to violence, and the slow, cruel delays of Eastern 
justice, left John alive, lie was even allowed to have intercourse 
with some of his people, whose love braved personal danger, and 
brought them to his prison to visit him. Perhaps, as with St. Paul, 
when a prisoner at Caesarea, thirty years later, it was formally per¬ 
mitted that “he should have liberty, and that none of his acquaint¬ 
ance should he forbidden to minister or come unto him;” or, very 
likely, the loose ways of the East, so different from strict Roman 
practice, left access to him possible. His disciples came and went, 
brought him news from the outer world, and told him of the preaching 
of the kingdom that had begun in Galilee—perhaps shared his impris¬ 
onment, in turn, listened to his instructions, and went forth on mes¬ 
sages connected with his great work. Anti pas had, however, nothing 
to fear in all this, and the Baptist had as little to hope. His disciples 
had held badly together, since their head was taken from them. They 
clung lirally only to the external, ascetic side of his teaching, as 
might have been expected, striving to outdo the Pharisees in wash¬ 
ings and fasts, and they went about sad, because the Bridegroom was 
taken from them. Perhaps, some of them still preached the coming 
of the kingdom, and baptized penitents, hut the crow 7 ils fell off, in 
great part, after John s imprisonment, and flocked to the new prophet 
whom he had himself baptized. 

To men trained in Jewish ideas, there was much that seemed 
Grange and doubtful in the teaching that had thus superseded that 
of John. The works of Jesus were mighty, but His disciples did not 
fast. The Elijah sternness of the preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea, was not found in that of the shores of the Lake of Tiberias. 
There was no word of any open assumption of the office of Messiah, 
i.,,r any signs of the approaching erection of a purified theocracy. 
There w T cre no preparations for the triumph of Israel, end no symp¬ 
toms of the wrath of God breaking forth on their oppressors. Asa 
Jew, John must have shared, more or less, m the universal belief of 
his nation, that, however pure, the kingdom of the Messiah was to 
■be an earthly dominion over Israel, when it had been delivered in m 
the polluting presence of the heathen, and had been marked, once 
more, as the people of God, under Him alone. The news brought 
]iim seems to have made him almost waver in his belief in Jesus, as 
the Messiah thus expected, for the human mind, in loneliness, disap¬ 
pointment, find imperfect knowledge, is prone to read things by the 
dull light of the present, rather than by the evidence of the past. In 
momenta of weakness and despondency, it Is easy to think that our 
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■whole life has been a dream, and onr fondest hopes mere illusions. 
The Gospels seem to point at such a momentary depression in the 
mind of John. As if he had been lost in thought over ■what lie had 
heard from his visitors, he sent to Jesus for a solution of his doubts. 
‘‘Now, when John heard in the prison of the works of the Christ, 
f >r they had told him concerning all these things,”—the miracle of 
the centurion’s servant, and of the young man just raised from tho 
bier at Nain—“having called unto him two of his disciples, he sent, 
through them, to the Lord, and said to Him, ‘ Art Thou the Coming 
One, or must we look for another? ’ And the men came to Him, and 
said, ‘John the Baptist has sent us unto Thee, saying, “Art Tliou the 
Coining One, or must we look for another?” 1 In that hour lie healed 
many of diseases, and plagues, and evil spirits; and unto many blind 
lie granted sight. And He answered, and said unto them, ‘Go and 
tell John what ye saw and heard, that the blind receive sight, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, 
and the poor have the Gospel preached unto them;’” and then He 
added, as if to bring John back from his doubts, “and blessed is he, 
whosoever shall not be o tie ruled at me.” The whole answer showed 


a fulfilment of the words of Isaiah, respecting the Messiah, which 
must have sunk deep into the heart of one to whom that great prophet 
was an anticipatory Gospel. John would remember that in Due place 
it was written—“Your God will come and save you. Then the eyes 
of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un¬ 
stopped. Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb sing;” and in another—“The Spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek; to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” Jesus could have 
given him no proof more touching, that He was, indeed, the .Messiah. 

This was the summer of John’s captivity, but the winter was fast 
approaching. Anti pas, and perhaps, llerodias, and the local court 
as well, had been curious to see and hear the man who had played so 
great a part. At first, mere idle curiosity, like that which afterward > 
made him anxious to see Jesus,—though he ended his interview by 
“setting Ilim at nought and mocking Him, ”—made him have John 
brought Ire fore him. Perhaps the mingled motives which k\l 
Agrippa II., Berenice, and Drusilla, to have Paul brought into their 


presence, led to his being called into the palace. To hear anything 
uncourtly from one in their power was not to be imagined. The 
signt of him would break the monotony of an afternoon, and give 
something to talk about for the evening. But John was no man for 
kings’courts. Life was too real for him to deal in smooth-tongued 
flatteries and deceits. He made an impression on the court, though 
it was far too proud and trifling to think of anything so vulgar as 
ropentr.nee. Like St. Paul before Felix and Drusilla, but in "quit® 
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another mode, he was a preacher of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment;, though in bonds. “It is not lawful for thee to have thy 
brother’s wife,” said the fearless man,—in the grand superiority of 
religious zeal,—to him who had his life in his hands. Perhaps Anti- 
pas had wished to know what he must do to secure an interest in the 
approaching political kingdom of God, and was thus told to prove his 
sincerity by breaking off a life of sin. In the reproof, John set himself 
cn the hrm footing of the Mosaic Law, which bound Herod, as a Jew¬ 
ish prince; though the eow-ardly silence of the hierarchy had allowed 
him to trample it underfoot at his will, without censure." “Heredias,” 
says Josephus, “ took upon her to confound Ihe law s of our country, 
and, having divorced herself from her husband while he was oiivc, 
married Herod (Antipas), her father’s brother, by the father’s side.” 
The Law had repeatedly forbidden marriage with a living brother’s 
wife, as a scandal against which childlessness was threatened, and it 
made no difference between brothers and half-brothers. In the case 
of Antipas the transgression of the I.aw- was the greater, as John saw' 
and pointed out, for his marriage had only been eff’ecUd by adultery 
on the part of both wife and husband. Moreover, it bad been brought 
about by the most.heartless outrage on the hospitality of a brother. 
To make the whole still more revolting, it was not needed that John 
should touch on the relationship between Antipas and Ilcrodias, for 
the Law 7 did not take notice of this, and the Herod family had lei g 
disregarded such objections. 

The d isgraceful story dated back to the first cr second year cf 
Pilate. In the year 2G, or, more probably, 27, the whole family cf 
the Ilerods had gathered together to a feast in Jerusalem, To this 
act of piety, as it was held, they had given a still higher value, in 
popular opinion, by their action in a matter which lay near the heart 
of a population zealous for the Law. Pilate, to prevent an insurrec¬ 
tion, had reluctantly withdrawn the standards, with their supposed 
idolatrous emblems, set up in. the year 2G, before the f aslle Ante nia. 
But his offended pride had not forgotten the humiliation, and be, 


now, to efface the remembrance of it, had hung votive tablets on the 
palace in Zion. They were golden shields, dedicated to Tiberius, 
like those everywhere bung up in the temples, in hone nr of tie 
gods, as acknowledgment of some deliverance, or signal blessing 
in health or fortune, received at their hands. They got their name 
from having been vowed beforehand, in ease a divine favour, 
earnestly desired, should be vouchsafed. On those lie now bin g 
up, Pilate inscribed only his own name and that of Tib (lies, 1 ut, 
the Jews denounced them as idolatrous, and raised a great claim ur 
to have them removed. The letter of the Law might rot comknn 
them, but they had homage paid them, like altars, and, her.ee, vac 
nn abomination. The four sons of Herod took up the defence ( f tbe 
Law, thus outraged in spirit, and on Pilate referring the matter to 
the Emperor, to escape a second humiliation, a deputation was tent 
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off to Rome. It happened that Antipas, also, had business at Rome 
at the time, and as he set out on it presently, the people saw in his 
journey a further proof of his piety, as they never doubted he had 
crone in support of their cause. But he had adultery in his heart 
while affecting zeal for religion. 

Among the members of the Herod family present at the family 
feast was Herod BoGthos, the son of Herod the Great and the second 
Mariamne, the famous Jerusalem beauty of her day, whose father, 
hn Alexandrian Jew, Ilerod had raised to the high priesthood, in 
honour of the alliance with his daughter. This Herod BoGthos had 
married Ilerodias, the grand-daughter of his father and the first 
Mariamne, and daughter of Aristobulus, one of Mariamue’s murdered 
sons. The uncle had thus married the nieee, but this was nothing 
strange in the Ilerods. When Antipas came to Jerusalem, to the 
feast, Ilerod BnCthos made him his guest, as his half-brother. Never 
was hospitality worse repaid. 

The fair, impetuous, ambitious, Ilerodias presently made a eom- 
plele conquest of the weak, unprincipled, Antipas. He soon found 
himself entangled in an intrigue with the wife of his hospitable 
brother, though lie had long been married to the daughter of a power¬ 
ful neighbour, Aretas, king of the Nabateans, whose dominions were 
conterminous with his own, on the south, witn. Petra for capital. 
Ilerodias had been married, by her grandfather Herod, to Iterod 
BoGthos, or Ilerod Philip, as he was also called, now a man ap¬ 
proaching fifty,—to mitigate the misfortunes of her family, left 
fatherless by his cruel murder of his son Aristobulus. She had! 
had, as her only child, a daughter, Salome, now married to Philip, 
tot rare h of It urea, the brother of Antipas, who was now in middle 
life; Ilerodias, herself, being a woman of thirty-four or thirty- 
five, or perhaps, some years older. Divine and human laws have 
seldom been more shamelessly violated than by Antipas, while lie 
was piajing the part, in public, of a zealous defender of religion. 
The vice in Hcrodias ran in her veins with the blood of Herod and 
of his sister Salome, for their worst qualities were revived in her 
nature. Her husband, who had once been named as Herod’s heir, 
but had been blotted from the will when his mother was detected in 
the plot of Bagoas, the eunuch, seems to have led an idle and insig¬ 
nificant life as a private man, much to the discontent of his iinpa' 
nous, ambitious wife. She was ready, therefore, to intrigue with a 
crowned orince, though her brother-in-law, and promised to corac 
to hi in, as soon as lie returned from Rome. It was agreed, however, 
that Antipas should first divorce his wife, the daughter of Arctas. 

Antipas set off to Rome with this arrangement. It was to bs 
carried out as soon as he came back again to his palace at Tiberias, 
though he, doubtless, looked for trouble in effecting his divorce from 
the daughter of the Nabatean king. To his satisfaction, however, 
ihe had spared him any difficulty. The treachery which, from of old. 
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had prevailed in the courts of the Ilerods, had revealed her husband’* 
relations to Heredias, and she resolved to leave him. She asked no 
more than permission to visit the border fortress, Machaerus, which 
had formerly belonged to the Ilerods, but, at the time, was in her 
father's hands, perhaps as the purchase price, in Eastern fashion, of 
his daughter. Its hot springs were in great repute as a health resort. 
Arctas at once took steps to carry her farther off. Conducted by 
Arab sheikhs, she was led to her family palace at Petra, and her 
father declared the marriage annulled. Antipas received Machaerus 
back; whether by treaty, craft, or force, is not known. Perhaps the 
Arab feared the tetrarcli, as one high in the Emperor’s favour; per¬ 
haps Antipas exchanged the fortress for other concessions. In auy 
case, the peace was not disturbed for the time, and Ilerodias left her 
husband, and came to the palace of Tiberias. 

The whole shameful transaction had been carried out in the very 
region of John’s earlier ministrations, and had, doubtless, created a 
great sensation in the districts nearest the Arab kingdom. Public 
policy felt it a mistake to have repudiated the daughter of a danger¬ 
ous neighbour; the Law aud its representatives denounced as a crime 
the marriage with a brother’s wife. Even in his own family, the 
hateful marriage, with its double adultery, wrought division, cutting 
Autipas off from all his blood. It was the weak point of his other¬ 
wise cautious reign, which had guarded against offending the relig¬ 
ious sensitiveness of the people, and it left his frontiers exposed to 
the anger of Arctas, in revenge for the insult. 

It is possible that John may have spoken of a matter so widely 
mooted among the people, before he was carried off to Machaerus. 
Eut the Gospels expressly inform us, that the fearless man reproved 
Herod respecting it, face to face, perhaps before all his court. If he 
had been brought for a show, and let loose this shaft at the sleeping 
conscieuce of Antipas, before his partner in guilt and the gay para- 
rites round, no scene could have been more dramatic. But the man 
who had spoken such words could not he allowed to live. Ilerodias 
was determined he should pay for his rashness with his life, and lost 
no opportunity of working on Autipas to give the command for his 
execution. 

The bitter fruits of the marriage were already springing up, to 
poison the tctrarch’s remaining years. The curse of childlessness, 
denounced by the Law on such a crime, was fulfilling itself. Thu 
father of his repudiated wife threatened war for the insult to lib 
daughter, and Antipas was engrossed by efforts to prepare for it, if 
be could not prevent it. Long, fierce wrangling passed, after a time,' 
into open hostility, and Antipas was so shamefully beaten that he had 
to appeal to the Emperor for aid, and kept Ids throne, for the time, 
only by his support. Perhaps Jesus referred to this uneasy time 
when lie asked, “What king, going to make war against another 
king, will not first sit down and consult whether he is able, with 
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10,000, to meet him that comes against him with 20.000? Otherwise, 
while he is vet airreat wav ofT, having sent, an embassy, he asks enn- 
ditions of peace.” To make his condition still mom unhappy, John 
had touched his conscience to the quick by liis reproofs. Should he 
put him to death, and tints, at once, avenge such a liberty with one 
who wore the purple, and put an end to all fear of politicartroublc, 
through the bold man's influence on the people? Herodias sedulously 
kept alive the struggle in her husband’s breast, between conscience 
and fear, and passion and pride. She herself was doubly touched, 
for John had recalled her violation of her first duty as a wife, and 
the ghastly fact that she had been the virtual seducer of him whom 
she now had in her power. But Aulipas, for once, would not give 
way to the murderous wish of Herodias. He spared the Baptist’s 
life, protected him from the snares of his unscrupulous eneinv, and 
even made his imprisonment bearable, as far as was possible. It was 
no friendly feeling, however, that moved him thus, blit the involun¬ 
tary homage of even a bad nature to the unbending truth and moral 
grandeur of his prisoner—a homage, akin to fear—which made him 
tremble hereafLer at the report of the miracles of Jesus, in the belief 
that it was John risen from the grave, clothed with the supernatural 
powers of the other world. 

"Herod, though in his palace, surrounded with his royal guards, 
feared him. He knew the Baptist was stronger than he, for truth is 
mighty, and mightily prevaileth: and being already conscious of his 
offend mgs, and having enough to do to keep down the voices of 
crime and transgression within him, he feared this righteous man, 
whose words gave such edge to his self-accusations, such point to his 
remorse. Unarmed, the Baptist daunted him more than an army of 
men, an embattled city, or a fenced tower, or any other source of 
physical and outward force. It reminds me of the saying of the 
first James, when Knox’s daughter came to petition for her husband 
"Welsh's pardon. The monarch asked her who she was; she replied, 

* The daughter of John Ivnox.* ‘ Knox and Welsh,’ said he, ‘ that is 
a fearful conjunction of bloods. And bad your father any sous? ’ 
‘ No, only three daughters.’ 'Had his three daughters been three 
sons,’ said the conscience-stricken monarch, 'I would ill have 
brinked ’ (enjoyed) ' my three kingdoms in peace. lie may return, if 
he will consent never to preach again.’ * Sooner than lie should 
consent to that,’ said the godly and heroic woman, ‘I would kep’ 
(catch as it fell from the block) 'his bloody head here,’—stretching 
out the matronal apron in which she was attired.” 

That Antipas thus stood between his prisoner and the Jezebel who 
thirsted for Ins death, and, even protected him, in a wild border 
district where human life was held in no regard, was a noble tribute 
to the greatness of John, for none but a lofty soul could have made 
such an impression on the weak, selfish, sensual, knavish being, in 
whose prison he lay, or could have waked, even in such a nature, 
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whatever it hr.cl of good. to a struggle with overpowering evil. It 
was, almost, the raising of a Son of Abraham from the stones of the 
wilderness. The t} r rant's alarm and want of resolution, his conscious¬ 
ness of guilt, and involuntary awe, fenced round the life of the 
Baptist for the time, till the furious woman whose dismissal John had 
demanded, after vainly trying to gain her end by wild revenge, reached 
it, at last, by craft. 

Antipas had had the good fortune, by no means common with the 
vassals of Tiberius, to keep his throne for over thirt} r years, and, like 
his father, had been accustomed to celebrate the anniversary of his 
accession, each summer, by a banquet. The time for this had now 
returned, and an invitation to .a grand festivity on the occasion was 
given to the oflicers in attendance at Maohaerus, the sheikhs of the 
neighbouring tribes, and the high society within reach, including 
the lords, chief captains, and first men of Galilee, Persius, the Ro¬ 
man satirist, has left us a notice of such a feast on the “Her¬ 
od’s day,” of some of the family, perhaps, of Antipas. He shows 
us the palace windows l rilliantlv illuminated and hung with gar¬ 
lands of flowers; the tables spread with every ostentation of lux¬ 
ury, and the wine flowing frcel} r . On this occasion, the mirth and re¬ 
joicing ran high. Herodias, herself, was not present, for it is not 
the custom, even now, in the East, for the women to take part in the 
festivities of men. But to do honour to the day, and to the company, 
her daughter Salome, the childless wife of the tetrareh Philip, had 
broken through the rule cf ftrict seclusion from the other sex, and 
had condescended, though a princess, and the daughter of kings, to 
dance before Antipas and bis guests. The dancing then in vogue 
both in Rome and the provinces, from its popularit} r under Augustus, 
was very like that of our modern ballet. The dancer did not speak, 
but acted some story by gestures, movements, and attitudes, to the 
sound of music. Masks were used in all cases, to conceal the fea¬ 
tures, but all other parts of the body, especially the bands and arms, 
were called into action, and a skilful pantomimist could express feel¬ 
ings, passions, and acts, with surprising effect. The subjects of the 
dance were always mythological, and thus, on abhorrence to strict 
Jews, as essentially heathen. The dress of the performcr, like that 
of the dancers in our ballot, was planned to show the beauty of the 
figure to the greatest advantage, though it varied with the characters 
represented. In the days of Antipas there never was more than one 
dancer at a time, even when the piece introduced both sexes. Women 
never performed tlms id public, in these earlier times of the empire, 
hut, as in the case of Salome, they did not scruple to act at the private 
parties of the great. 

Salome’s ballet was a great success. The revellers were charmed, 
nnd the weak head of Antipas, likely made weaker by wine, was 
fairly turned. He could not give away the humblest village without 
permission from Tiberius, hut, forgetful of this, he vowed, in true 
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Eastern exaggeration, to do anything the dancer asked, if it were to 
give her half of his kingdom. Seizing the chance, she was yet too 
cautious to speak oil hand, but retired to consult her mother. Ilero- 
dias, clutching the opportunity, had no hesitation in her answer—■ 
"Ask the head of John the Baptist." Returning at once, she made 
the bloody request. Chagrined at the advantage taken of him, and 
alarmed at its probable results, ho yet had not the moral courage to 
refuse it. His honour, he fancied, was compromised, for he had put 
himself in Salome’s power, before the company. Motioning, there¬ 
fore, to a soldier of the guard, he commanded him to bring John's 
head. There was no warning given: the entrance of the messenger 
was the signal for execution, anti the head was presently brought in 
on a salver and given to Salome, who took it out as a welcome 
present to her mother. The mutilated body, cared for by loving dis¬ 
ciples, was, perhaps the same night, laid in a tomb. 

It is a weird and ghastlj r story, but one quite in keeping with the 
almost grotesquely horrible incidents recorded of the half barbarous 
courts of the East, and even of that of Rome, in this savage age. 
Herodotus tells the story of the demand made by Amestris, wife of 
Xerxes, on a birthday festival of her husband, that he should give up 
the wife of Masistes to her jealous rage, and how, on her persisting, 
lie fancied he could not, on that day, refuse. No entreaty of the un¬ 
fortunate prince could avail for his wife, whom he loved; Xerxes 
having once commanded her to be given up to her rival. Nor is the 
grim parallel to the fury of Herodias wanting, for the spearmen of 
Xerxes were forthwith sent bv the frantic Ainestris, and cut her 
rival to pieces, throwing her, in fragments, to the dogs. 

In the year b.c. 53, alter the battle of Karrha, the Parthian King, 
Orodes, was celebrating the marriage of his son Pa corns, when the 
actor who played the part of Agave, in the Raechae of Euripides, 
brought in the half wasted head of Crassus on the stage, and the 
chorus repeated, with loud, triumphant rejoicing, the well-known 
strophe— 

" We bring from the mountain, 

Borne to our home, 

The royal booty, the bleeding sport. M 

Nor was Rome itself less savage. Caligula often had men put to 
torture before his guests at his feasts, and swordsmen, skilled in be¬ 
heading, amused the table by striking off the heads of prisoners 
brought in from their dungeons, to let them show their skill. At a 
public feast at Rome, he ordered the executioner to strike off the 
hands of a slave accused of having taken a silver plate from one of 
the couches, and made the poor wretch go rouud and round the tables 
with his hands hanging on his breast, from a string round his neck, a 
board heing carried before him, inscribed with his offence. 

After the death of the Baptist, Antipas returned to Tiberias, haunted 
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by the rcmemberancc of his victim. Salomewent back to her elderly 
husband, who had already built a tomb for himself, in Julias Beth- 
saida, and did not long survive his marriage. Salome, left a widow, 
once more returned to her mother. 

The marriage had been a speculation of Herodias, who hoped thus 
to get hold of the territory of her neighbour and son-in-law. But 
tbc scheme failed, for the tetrarchy was forthwith incorporated with 
the province of Syria. Antipas, however, still hankered after it, and 
turned wistful eyes towards it, from his palace at Tiberias, till, at 
last, it lured him and Herodias to ruin. 

“The Baptist had done the Almighty good service—he had not 
turned back, on any occasion, from his perilous duty—he had kept 
his Nazaritc ritual, both in body and spirit, sustaining the one upon 
the simplest meat, and the other upon the hardest conditions. The 
Almighty heard the voice which lie spoke always for His Well- 
beloved Son; lie saw that he spoke truth, and held his integrity 
steadfast unto the end. And, perceiving m IIis servant such noble 
and excellent qualities, He resolved to perfect him for a high place in 
heaven, and so directed his footsteps to the fiery furnace of a court, 
that the temper of his truth and piety might be purified manifold. 
And in the fiery furnace lie walked with IIis servant, so that his 
spirit was not harmed; and having thus annealed his nature to the 
utmost which this earth could do, lie took him hastily away, and 
placed him among the glorified in heaven/' 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


TI1E TEMPTATION. 


Tite baptism of Jesus in the Jordan, and His consecration immedi¬ 
ately after, by the Holy Spirit, were the close of Jlis private, and the 
inauguration of His public life. Hitherto He had been the unknown 
and obscure villager of Nazareth: henceforth 11c entered on HH 
divine mission as the Messiah, or ‘‘Anointed” of God. The begin¬ 
ning of 11 is ministry, and the heavenly equipment needed to sustain 
Ilim in it, are always referred, Ly the apostles, themselves, to this 
critical moment. 'With them, Jlis commission and special endow¬ 
ment for Ills mighty work, dated from Jlis baptism. “Ye know,” 
says £}t. Peter, “ what was spoken of throughout all Judea, beginning 
from Galilee, after the baptism which John, preached, concerning 
Jesus of Nazareth, that God anointed Him with the Iloly Spirit, and 
with power; who went about doing good, and curing all that were 
overpowered by the devil, for God was with Ilirn." A mysterious 
diguily imparted by this heavenly “ anointing,” filled Him, conscious¬ 
ly, with supernatural powers He had not, hitherto, displayed, and 
raised Him from the subordinate and passive life of Nazareth, to the 
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high office of “ Messenger of the Covenant,” “ the Messiah promised 
to the fathers.” 

In the thirty years of Ills life in Nazareth, Jesus had done no 
miracles, and had assumed no authority or public standing as a 
teacher. On the contrary. He had so withdrawn iuto the shade of a 
studied obscurity, and conformed to the daily life of those around, 
that no one, apparently, suspected Him to he more than the humble 
villager lie seemed. 

The baptism in the Jordan, with its mysterious accompaniments— 
the heavenly dove and the voice of God—marked the dividing line in 
His life. With such credentials, and such endowments, Ilis call as 
the Messiah was no longer doubtful. We know nothing of TIis 
spiritual history while at Nazareth beyond the fact that His thoughts 
expanded with His years, for Ilis “ keeping on increasing in wisdom” 
can mean nothing less. Presentiments must have often risen in His 
mind, but He may have had no assurance that they were trustworthy, 
—for Ilis Divine nature is a mystery—till formally “anointed with 
the Holy Spirit, and with power.” After His baptism, we can readily 
fancy Him, during Ilis stay at the Jordan, listening intently to the 
preaching of John, and watching the excited multitudes, till the con¬ 
viction forced itself upon Ilim, that the Law could no longer be the 
channel of salvation to the sin-stricken, repentant crowds. The gift 
of the Spirit, and the words of the heavenly voice, would confirm 
this conviction, and make it for ever certain that the path into which 
John was introducing his converts, could not, by itself, lead to the 
fulness of truth, and abiding peace of heart. The opened heavens 
revealed a new relation of God to man, which must he proclaimed; 
and in the holy symbol of the dove—the pledge in Noah’s day that 
wrath had turned to mercy—the chosen emblem of the Spirit of God, 
—a vivid lesson was given that peace could be won back to the 
troubled sou], and the soul itself renewed, only by the soft and gentle 
influence of lieavcDly grace. Set apart, by so august a consecration, 
as God’s anointed, the regeueration of the race, and the reconciliation 
of earth and heaven, were henceforth entrusted to His hands. He 
had, till now, been silent; but forthwith began to proclaim that the 
kingdom of God was no longer, as John had taught, near at hand, 
hut had already come, and at once assumed aud exercised the highest 
kingly authority, as its Head; working miracles as a proof of Ilis 
superhuman dignity; bearing Ilimself in the Temple as in Ilis 
Father’s House; discoursing, as the Messiah, with Nieoilemus, He 
even took to Himself, from this time, the name of “ The Son of Man;” 
derived from the vision of the Messiah in the Book of Daniel, and 
universally accepted, from that source, as the symbol of Messianic 
rank. His baptismal consecration was presently followed by ITis 
taking His place as king in the new theocracy; ruling, and legislating, 
ant displaying all kingly power aud dignity, henceforth, os the Mo»- 
nah af God—Himself Divine. 
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Ilia baptism "was, thus, the birth-hour of Christianity. Crowds, 
Bunk in national and spiritual degradation, thronged the banka of the 
Jordan, roused by tlie new Elias to a sense of their wants, but left to 
expectancy for their future satisfaction. The} 7, longed for a last need¬ 
ful .word, hut John was unable to add it. He could speak-of the ap¬ 
proach of the Kingdom of God, but he was ontyits herald, and could 
not act as its head. The Messiah, who was to give it life and form, 
was yet to come. Ilis work was a mighty movement, with no ade¬ 
quate end: his converts a mighty host, without a watchword; his ex¬ 
hortations excited a deep yearning, which they left unsatisfied, fc?uch 
a spectacle must have stirred the soul of Jesus to its lowest depths. 
Even before Ilis consecration as the Messiah, He must have pondered 
the condition of His people, and longed, with all the love of His 
Divine nature, to heal their troubles. It must have been so even in 
Nazareth. The consecration at the Jordan only stamped with 
heavenly approval the purposes that had been ripening in His breast 
from His earliest } T enrs. We cannot think of one like Jesus, so pro¬ 
foundly religious, and so divinely compassionate, as at any time in¬ 
different to the supreme question of the reconciliation of man to God. 
The days and nights passed, in later.years, iu solitary prayer) in the 
wilderness, or in the mountains, were, doubtless, only the repetition 
of far earliercommunings with Ilis Father, and with Ilisown soul. But 
the divine certainty; the imperative signal, that lie should arise and 
gird Himself to the mighty task of winning hack the world to God: 
the awful summons for which He waited with hushed stillness, lie 
first read in the sights and revelations of the Jordan baptism. The 
heavenly consecration was the divine sanction of Ilis long-cherished 
but dimly realized purpose. The accompaniments of Ilis baptism 
made Him the head of the new spiritual theocracy, and laid on Him 
the burden of giving Ilimself wholly to its establishment. 

Ev cry thing around corroborated the indications of the heavenly 
vision. The events predicted as inaugurating the advent of the Mes¬ 
siah, were realizing themselves before Ilim, for had not Elias come 
again, in the person of John, and had not the nation consecrated 
itself, in preparation for the Messiah? He, onl} r , was wanting, whom 
the times themselves could not give: the Comixc. One, who should 
setup, in its fulness, the Divine Kingdom already begun. No wonder 
that John, as he daily announced both the Kingdom and the Messiah, 
with unwavering faith, and searched each group that came before 
him, in hopes of finding, at last, the choseu of God, fixed hisses 
with a settled and clear conviction on Jesus, as He for whom he was 
looking. The attitude of the Baptist towards Him, was a corrobora¬ 
tion of all the rest. Ilis own consciousness of being the Eternal Son 
of God; the spectacle before Ilim; the longings of His pity and holy 
love; the wants of the times; and, above nil, the voice and sign from 
Heaven, made' it clear, that "lowly in heart” as He was, He wa# 
nevertheless the Messiah. 
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■ The earliest chapters of the Gospels show with what majestic ful¬ 
ness and dignity the Saviour rose to the height of this great commis¬ 
sion. Recognizing John as a noble servant of God, He yet took 11 is 
^iaee, from the lirst, above him. John stayed behind in his Jewish 
imitations, leaving the great work imperfect, but Jesus from the 
beginning stood a King over the souls of men, dispensing promises, 
scattering heavenly gifts, calming fears, satisfying the cravings of the 
heart, raising an invisible and deathless kingdom iu the human spirit, 
and bearing Himself as, at once, God and man. 

It is, of course, wholly beyond us to conceive the mental struggle 
raised by such a position, when it first opened before our Lord. It 
committed Ilim to meet and overcome the Prince of Darkness, to 
bear the sins of the world, as the spotless Lamb of God, to withstand 
the opposition and hatred of men, their indifference, mockery, mis¬ 
conception, and insensibility of heart; to endure, in fact, the life, and at 
last to die the death, of a martyr. Still more, it opened before Ilim 
an awful isolation as the one Holy Beiug in a world, and this alone, 
might well fill a nature like 11 is, of trembling sensibility, and loving 
tenderness, with overpowering emotion. Ho wonder it is said lie 
was driven by the Spirit into the wilderness. The mind needs to 
collect itself to survey the ground, and gird itself up to its task, 
planning its efforts, and guarding against failure, before entering on 
any great enterprise, and lie was “ in all tilings like Ilis brethren.” 
It is in retirement, autl sacred communion with God and one’s own 
soul, that we refresh ourselves for our greatest tasks. It was in the 
solitudes of the mountains that Moses prepared himself for the work 
of creating a people for God. The Baptist came from the wilderness 
to enter on his work as a Reformer; and St. Paul, after his conver¬ 
sion, withdrew himself for three years, no one knows whither, to 
make ready for his commission to the uations. The wilderness, with 
its sacred quiet and seclusion, was alouo fitted for the retirement of 
Jesus. 

To what part lie withdrew Ilimsclf is not stated, but St. Murk adds 
the vivid note that lie was‘‘with the wild beasts,” which excludes 
thcidcaof even scattered human population, lu this vast and lonely 
chamber of meditation and prayer He remained for forty days, in in¬ 
tense concentration of soul on the work before Him. To be alone 


was to have every thought rise in turu: to have human weakness 
plead for indulgence, and human fears counsel safely. Nor could 
He escape graver trials. The Prince of Darkness had often, doubt¬ 
less, attempted before to overcome Him, for “ lie was tempted in all 
ooints like as wc arc.” It was meet that the Auointed of God should 
be put to the test. The struggles through which the soul comes to 
clearness, power, and decision, are themselves tempLations, for they 
imply that the mind has not yet emerged into the calmness of settled 
triumph. We cannot conceive of Jesus escaping suggestions, to have 
entertained which would have been fatal. Temptations must needa 
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enter the firmest and holiest soul, else it cannot be said to be templed 
at all. They are the more inevitable the greater the task to be ‘under¬ 
taken, and serve the high end of separating it from possible error. 
To let Satan do his worst was the needful preliminary to the final 
overthrow of his kingdom, for success or failure at the first step de¬ 
le: mined the future. 

The specific temptations recorded in the Gospels belong to the last 
days of our Lord’s seclusion, for, as the culmination of Satan’s 
assaults, they were subtilely reserved till nature was well-nigh ex¬ 
hausted, and the power of resistance weakest. But, though critical 
hours in life may justly be regarded as especially times of temptation, 
an existence, like ours, which is a constant choice between good and 
evil, is, throughout, a probation. AVe know little of the spiritual 
world, and cannot say how far our actions are determined for evil 
by ourselves, or how far active Satanic influences may affect us, for, 
as in our belter, so in our guilty, acts, the mind is conscious of a de¬ 
liberate freedom of will. Like Adam, we feel that we are sufficient 
to have stood, though free to fall.” Our character is but the stamp 
on our souls of the free choice of good or evil we have made through 
life. From childhood to the grave, the road is open to us all, on 
either side, from the straight path of right. Nor arc the only failures 
those of open act. The soul is, in itself, a world, and evil thoughts 
count as acts with the Eternal, if not at oucc repelled. Yet they 
must rise at every moment, for the choice of right implies freedom 
to choose the opposite. Hilton is true to nature when he makes 
Satan tell the Saviour that he hadheard the angels’ song at Bethlehem, 
and 

“ From that time seldom have I ceased to eye 
Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy youth. 

Thy manhood last, though yj;t in private bred.** 

"He was a child, and gTcw in the grace and faculties of Ilis nature, 
like another child, into mature manhood, struggling with the tempta¬ 
tions, and spoiling the tempters of each stage of life.” The probation 
of the desert was only an outburst, more than usually violent, of that 
which had attended Him, all through, asacondition of His humanity. 

There are, however, supreme moments of trial, victory in which 
decides the colour of our life, and breaks the force of future tempta¬ 
tions in the same directions, and such was that of the wilderness re¬ 
tirement. ■ It is part of the discipline of God, to make His servants 
perfect through suffering, and the Son of Han, the ideal of humanity, 
could not be made an exception. Retirement was indispensable for 
preparation. He needed to survey Ilia great commission in all its 
aspects, to determine the course to be pursued in carrying it out, and 
realize the difficulties and dangers lie had to expect. The transition 
from the life of Nazareth—private, calm, contemplative, unknown, 
industrious in a lowly vocation—to that of a public teacher, and, 
still more, of the Jlcssiah, sent from God, raised a multitude of 
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thoughts which hurried Him away to solitude, and made Ilim forget, 
for the time, even the wants of nature. 

In this commotion of the bosom, conflicting resolutions and courses 
must have readily commended themselves. In the Scriptures them¬ 
selves, opposite characteristics of the Messiah might seein to present 
themselves. The future Saviour was pictured in one page as triumph¬ 
ing: in another, as lowly and suffering. Man was to earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, but Israel had been fed with manna, 
miraculously supplied. Angels were promised to protect the servants 
of God, but it was forbidden to tempt the divine goodness. The 
world was promised to the friend of God, and, on the other hand, the 
mark of true godliness was humility. 

Moreover, had not Moses bceu appointed by God as the Law-giver 
of Israel? had not the constitution of the nation as a theocracy, with 
its Temple service and sacrifices, been divinely instituted? JIad not 
a chosen priesthood been set apart by God, and were not the promises 
of life and prosperity linked with the observance of the Mosaic Law? 
Was not the promised Saviour described in Scripture as a Royal 
Hero, who would restore the glory and power of the House of David, 
and as a conqueror and ruler of the nations? 

Such thoughts must not only have raised temptations and dis¬ 
turbance in the mind of Jesus: they necessitated Ilis breaking away 
utterly from the traditional interpretation of Scripture current in Ilis 
day, and forced Him to take a position of direct antagonism, as 
regarded it, to the whole body of the Rabbis, and of the dominant 
Jewish schools. There was, thus, no other way than to separate 
Himself in spirit from the theocracy, and prepare for a life and death 
struggle with the ecclesiastical authorities of the nation. lie must 
take a position, inconceivably painful to a lowly and pure soul like 
His, which exposed Ilirn to the appearance of sinning against God, 
and of wilful disobedience to His ordained representatives. On the 
one hand, lie had before Ilim the allurements of a career of success 
and honour, with wealth, power, and fame: on the other, lie would 
be branded as criminal and blasphemous, and gam only shame, 
poverty, and death. But through all these clouds. His spirit, like the 
sun, held on in its triumphant course, to emerge in full glory, and 
scatter them from its path. 

It was clear that the theocracy had served its day, and could not 
be made the vehicle of the great work Jesus was to inaugurate. 
Religion had outgrown it, and demanded something loftier, more 
spiritual and more universal, and tills Jesus had come to supply. 
Instead of forms and outward precepts, He was about to announce 
the grand conception of a new kingdom of God—a kingdom in 
which the heart would be supreme. Winning it over to God and 
holiness, lie would, by it, transform man into the image of God. and 
earth into that of heaven. It was to be a reigu of holy love in the 
breast, instead of a worthless service of rites aud forms. The £Taa~ 
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deuTof such an ideal it is impossible adequately to realize. Tiil then, 
outward priesthoods, local temples, the slaying of sacrifices, pompous 
rites and ceremonial law had been deemed essential. But the conse¬ 
cration of Jesus as the Messiah, not of the Jews aloue, but of mankind, 
made the whole obsolete, as incompatible with a universal religion. 
No wonder 11 is soul was well-nigh overpowered. He must stand 
alone against the world: must pass sentence on all its religious wisdom, 
and must create a new world of spiritual thought. The grand origi¬ 
nality of soul which this required, if wc may use the word without 
irreverence, has nothing approaching it in the history of our race. 

So vast a conception must have raised endless questions, doubts, 
and struggles, the more it was pondered, and the more all it involved 
was perceived. But a lofty spiritual nature like His must have 
raised Him wholly above all tlic human littlenesses, which turn the 
soul from great undertakings. The thought of self-preservation, in 
the prospect of immeasurable danger, would not affect Him. He 
who forgot hunger and thirst, in communion with God, and taught 
that to be ready to lose one’s life was a fundamental condition of in¬ 
terest in the divine kingdom, had no craven thoughts of His own 
safety. 

lie was infinitely above every consideration of personal interest. 
Neither the pleasures of life, nor the delights or duties of Ilis great 
work, could make Him value life for the sake of enjoying them. 
Even at the approach of death, the only regret that escapes Ilim is 
that He leaves His disciples. The tenderly human shadow that, passed 
over His soul at Gethsemane and Calvary, was only the inevitable 
tribute to human weakness, which all must yield. The greatness of 
Ilis task alone weighed Him down, lie stood single against spiritual 
and worldly powers, against a people who, from the days of Moses to 
the last prophet, had shown themselves lukewarm, obstinate, audslow 
to move, capricious, fretful, and spiritually dead. The revival, under 
John, like many before, promised to be a mere fire of thorns. 

Even what wc may call the details of Ilis great work must have 
weighed heavily on Jesus, in these momentous weeks. Milton makes 
Him wander far into the deptli3 of the desert— 

“ Musing and much revolving in His breast. 

How Lost tlio mighty work He might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 
Publish Ilis God-1 iIce office, now mature,” 

The popu.ar Jewish belief that the Messiah would be an earthly 
king, found uo response in Ilis bosom, and this, in itself, darkened 
His future. 

lie had seen the pressure put by the Rabbis on John, to force him 
to their side. Would not Ilis own opposition to them cause, at least, 
indifference and neglect, perhaps, even hatred? He could only be a 
spiritual Saviour: they wished a political, lie bad do ambition, and 
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contemned earthly power. Even if the people refused to hear, lie 
must still witness to the truth. Then, should 11 is kingdom he raised 
by human agency, or by the arm of God? Might not the Almighty 
think it meet to overthrow all opposition of the Prince of Darkness, 
Rome, and the Jewish hierarchy, and establish the new divine king¬ 
dom by irresistible force? But jTc was not led away by such sugges¬ 
tions, however specious. Discarding all thought of playing a great, 
part among men. He chose lowliness and obscurity for Himself, and 
the smallest ^beginnings for II is kingdom, letting it win its way slowly 
by the conquest- of single souls, as was demanded by its very nature. 
It was to rest on loyalty and love, which must rise spontaneously in 
individual breasts. Success and results were only subordinate. His 
work lay clear before Him: to live and to die as the Lamb of God— 
the incarnation of infinite love, attracting humanity by its holy 
charms, His life an example, His death an atonement. 

This was tlio great result of His long, still, wilderness retirement. 
He had surveyed the whole ground: had communed much with His 
own thoughts, and, above all, with nis Father, and came bade to the 
world again in victorious serenity, to proclaim Himself as coming in 
the name of God, with no lingering fear of His task, or of any spirit¬ 
ual or human opposition. 

The mental, struggle of these weeks must, iu any ease, have been 
intense, but it became unspeakably harder by the presence of the 
powers of evil, who sought to overcome Him face to face. Nor is 
this only metaphor, Jesus, Himself, always assigns temptation to 
the direct action of evil spirits on the soul. A subtle and mighty 
personality is always presupposed, ruling a mysterious kingdom of 
evil, from which he can only be oast out when bound by one stronger 
than himself. As the Messiah, Jesus proclaimed Himself come to 
destroy the power of this great enemy of God and man, and, through¬ 
out all Ills ministry, constantly assailed his kingdom, casting out 
devils from the possessed, as, at this tune, lie bound and subdued 
Patau himself. 

It is not necessary to suppose an outward and corporeal presence of 
the arch enemy, lie is never spoken of as visible, except when Jesus 
saw him fall, as lightning, from heaven. He is invisible when he 
tempts us, which we know he dues, for he deceives the whole world, 
and thero is no need to suppose that he was present otherwise with 
our Lord, than by raising suggestions in His sinless mind. To act 
upon the thoughts may have been the mode of Satan’s attack, widi 
Christas with ourselves. 


The three instances of the great enemy’s attempts, recorded in the 
Gospels, illustrate the subtlety of his advances. Worn with hunger, 
Christ is approached with the suggestion that if, indeed, 11c were 
what no claimed to be, the Son of God, it was surely' unnecessary* to 
puller as lie did, when by a word He might com maud that the stones 
©f the desert around llim should be made bread. To possess uu- 
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limited power for specific ends, and refrain from using it to cur nwi 
advantage, even in a pressing and apparently innocent ease, is *uj 
ideal of virtue which it would be vain Vo expect in any ordinary man. 
Ko temptation is more difficult to resist than the prompting to do 
what see ms needful for self-preservation, when abundant moans ore 
in our hands. But Jesus did not, for a moment, allow Himself to 
question Ilia duty. The miraculous gifts newly conferred ou Him, 
had been given, not for Ilis private use, but for the glory of Ilis 
Father; Dot as a human convenience, but as spiritual aids in His 
work as the Messiah. As a man, He was dependent on the care and 
love of Ilis Heavenly Father, and to use Ilis miraculous powers ns 
the Messiah, for His personal benefit, would be to take Himself out 
of Ilis Father’s hands, and to show distrust of His loving care. But 
H is sublime trust in the infinite goodness and power of God repelled 
the temptation. God had brought Ilim hither, and would briDg Him 
thence. Bread was not the only means by which He could support 
Him. His word could create what means He pleased. Others had 
been pre.served by Ilim in unforeseen ways. The tribes in the wilder¬ 
ness had been fed by manna. Moses ana Elijah bad been sustained 
in the desert, though bread was wanting. It was not for Ilim to 
think Ilimself forgotten, and to take His lif« into Ilis own 1 lands, as 
if unsafe in God’s, lie would wait till HE gave Him w r bat lie chose, 
in the w ay that pleased Him. 

The second temptation, following the order in tlic third Gospel, 
was no less subtle. The Kingdom of thcMessiahas then understood, 
and as Jesus, no doubt, had from youth, been taught, was to be an 
universal temporal dominion. In the solitude of the desert, Ilis mind 
filled with the thought of His mysterious consecration as God’s 
Anointed, (he thought was insinuated by the great enemy, that lie 
might well ponder what course to pursue. On one hand, the path 
led to supreme honour, and unequalled glory. Ibid not the Psalmist 
liimself spoken of the princes of tha earth as subject to the Messiah, 
and did not the prophet say that the Gentiles should come to His 
light, and kings to the brightness of His rising, and that the w T calth 
of the world xvould be brought to Him? On the other band, the w r ay 
led through shame, poverty, neglect, derision, insult, and suffering, 
in all probability to an ignominious death. 1 he dream of ambition 
and splendour would have shone with inconceivable attractions to 
ordinary minds, against such a background. But it was not left to 
mere vague suggestions. By that mysterious power which spirit has 
of acting upon spirit, the adversary raised, within the soul of Jesus, 
a vision the most seductive, to enforce his subtlety. It seemed as if 
the desert vanished from around Him, and that the tempter and 
tempted One stood together on a high mountain, from whose top the 
kindled fancy appeared to see all the kingdoms of the world, and 
their glory. Milton paints the vision with matchless power. Fair 
rivers, winding through rich pastures, and fertile corn-fields; huge 
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Cities, high towered, the seats of mightiest monarchies; regions beyond 
the conquests of Alexander to the east, and far ns Rome to the west. 
Did not the prophets say that the rightful Sovereign of all this was 
God’s Messiah? 

]Jut if so,—the foul suggestion continued,—how was this world¬ 
wide empire, in which, a? God’s Anointed. He might reign in right¬ 
eousness, blessing the nations, and filling the earth with the knowledge 
of God, to be gained? Great enterprises need great means, lie was 
unknown, without friends, of humble birth, the son of a carpenter, 
and bred up in poverty in a Galila'an village. Why not put Ilimself 
at the head of His nation, which was ready to follow Him if lie dis¬ 
played Hi$j glory, and lead them against the heathen, using Ilis 
divine power to shatter ad opposition? Had not God of old divided 
the sea and the rivers, to make a path for His people, led by His 
prophet? Ilad He not rebuked kings for their sake? Had Ifc not 
promised that the enemies of Hi 5 Anointed should be made Ilis foot¬ 
stool, and that lie Himself would be at His right hand, in the day of 
Ilis wrath, to make Him reign over the heathen, and smite the people 
of many lands? 

It is impossible to conceive a temptation more difficult to resist. 
Feeling that, as tlie Messiah, He was destined to universal monarchy, 
and conscious that Ilis rule would be the happiness of the world; 
supported, apparently, by the voice of prophets, speaking for God, 
in using force to establish this heavenly empire, and Ilimself instinct 
with miraculous power, which would make resistance vain, it might 
seem as if lie could hardly fail to yield to it. Judas the Galihean 
had risen thus a few years before; and his memory was revered. 
But Satan had spread Ids subtlest temptations in vain. With the 
self-restraint becoming a sinless nature, He resisted the dazzling 
vision. Deliberately rejecting the thought of Luring Ilis empire on 
force; with a loftv grandeur of soul, 1 le chose to found it on the love, 
rut her than on the fears, or compelled submission of mankind. Having 
come, not to destroy men's lives, but to save them, He would use His 
miraculous power only for good to man, and for the glory of Ilis 
Father, trusting Ilimself to Him, without other defence or care than 
His unfailing wisdom and love. The heavenly gifts He held should 
be used only where they brought no personal advantage to Ilimself. 
As a man, lie was, and would remain, meek and lowly; I Lis gifts as 
Messiah would be used only for spiritual ends, 

Milton, with striking force, has made Ilim say— 


Victorious deeds 

Flamed in thy heart, heroic acts—one whilo 
To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke: 

Tileu to subdue, and quell, o’er all the earth. 
Brute violence and proud tyrannic power. 

Till truth were freed, and equity restored; 

Yet held it more humane, more heavenly, first 
By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fear.” 

L of C—11 
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From first to last-, Jesus refused to exercise His supernatural power 
to establish Ilis kingdom by ouLward means, and, indeed, it was be¬ 
cause of 11 is persistent refusal to do so that IIis nation rejected Him. 
Assent to the temptation seemed to Ilim like an act of homage to the 
Prince of this world, IIis adversary, for force arid violence are char¬ 
acteristics of Jus s\vav. As the Prince of Peace, lie would have 
nothing to do with strife. The temptation lost its power as lie 
uttered the words “ Get thee behind me, Satan, for it is written. Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 

lie had now been tempted by hunger and by ambition: there re¬ 
mained another possible opening for the enemy; through the avenue 
of spiritual pride. Earthly glory had had no attractions for Him, 
but lie might be vain of His ucwi) r acquired Messialiship, and willing 
to display 11 is supernatural powers for mere empty e fleet, and to 
flatter His own self-love. To disguise the aim, a sacred gloss was at 
hand. Instead of evil,—compliance would only show, in another 
form, that absolute dependence upon God, by which lie had repelled 
the append to His natural wants. The Arch Magician had brought 
before the eye of Ilis mind, perhaps also of Ilis body, the pomp and 
glory of the world. lie had, before, wrought upon the natural desire 
there is in all men for fame and dignity; hut the vast illusion had 
been treated as an idle show, unworthy of regard. Would a proposal, 
however, to inaugurate 11 is Mcssiahship by what would justify Ills 
utmost claims, be as firmly turned aside? Jesus was no angel, or 
mere spirit without human desires. It was of the very essence of Ilis 
being to be touched and moved by all that influences men at large, 
and nothing could be more natural than at once to vindicate Ilis rank 
and authority, and open the way for His ministrations. b} r some 
startling miracle. No place was so well fitted for such a demonstra¬ 
tion as Jerusalem, the holy city, and no spot in it so suited as the 
Temple, the centre of the national religion, and the chosen dwelling- 
place of God. Milton makes Satan bear our Lord 


** Over the wilderness, and o'er the plain; 

Till, underneath them, fair Jerusalem, 

The Holy City, lifted high her towers. 

And higifcryet the glorious temple rear'd 
Her pile, far oil appearing like a mount 
Of alabaster, topp'd with golden spires; 

There, on the highest pinnacle, he set 
The Son of God.” 

Some famous spire of the Temple buildings must be intended, 
though we are no longer able to explain the allusion. It may be it 
was some pinnacle of the great three-aisled Iloyal Porch, which ran 
along the southern side of the Temple area, overlooking the valley of 
Hinnorn, from a dizzy height. Perhaps it was the season of one of 
the great feasts, when countless pilgrims were gathered in Jerusalem, 
•who would carry the report of any miraculous display throughout the 
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earth. That the suggestion raised in the mind of Jesus to glorify His 
office, and lighten Ills great work, by an astounding miracle, might 
seem natural and specious, is only to suppose Ilim human; and that 
it should take the form of IIis casting Himself down from an airy 
height, to alight in the distant valley beneath, might seem no less so. 
It is not necessary to conceive of a bodily translation* to the Temple 
roof: the true place of temptation is the soul, in which all the scenery 
and accessories of any prospeet can be created by the imagination in 
a moment. To make it more attractive, a text of Scripture was at 
hand, for had not God said, “ He shall give His angels charge con¬ 
cerning Thee, and in their hands they shall bear Thee up?” So, 
Shakespere makes Richard of Gloucester twist the sacred text— 


“ But then I sigh, and with a piece of Scripture, 
Tell them, that God bids us do good for evil. 
And thus I clothe my naked villany 
With old odd ends, stolen forth of Holy Writ; 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil.’* 

Bassanio’s words never had a more fitting application.— 


“ In religion 

What damnM error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text. 

Hiding the grossness with fair omameut?” 

But whatever hope the great enemy may have had in this last attempt 
was vain. To the perfect humility of Jesus, any idea of display or 
ostentation had no charms; nor could He, who would rather bear the 
extreme of hunger than seem to distrust His Heavenly Father, by 
using miraculous power in His own behalf, be for a moment tempted 
to employ it for any mere personal honour. Nor, moreover, would 
He dream of claiming miraculous aid from God tor that which had 
not the sanction of His command. His promise of protection vouch¬ 
safed aid only when the danger to be averted rose in the discharge of 
prescribed duty. The appeal to spiritual pride or vanity fell as harm¬ 
lessly as the temptations already tried. It had been whispered to the 
soul of Jesus, as the vision rose before Him—“Go and cast Thyself 
down: is it not written that the angels shall bear Thee up?” But one 
brief sentence turned the wizard gold to dross—“Thou slialt not 
tempt the Lord thy God.” 

Mysterious in some aspects, the wilderness retirement of our Lord, 
With its fires of temptation, putting Him to the utmost proof, becomes 
an inevitable passage in His life, when we think of Him as a man like 
ourselves, though sinless. His soul could reveal its beauty only by 
victory in a life-long struggle with temptation, such as happens to uj 
all. Nor can we think of a Messiah, who should draw all men to 
Him as the ideal of humanity, except as treading the same path as 
His brethren. It is a vital error, therefore, to represent these tempta¬ 
tions as mere outward pictures of the imagination, playing beforo 
Him, or as mere emotions of pleasure or aversion, which left His wiU 
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unassnilcd, and were dissipated or quenched in a moment, on their 
rising. It is no less so to regard them as mere illusions of the senses, 
passing like clouds over His mind, and leaving IT is inner being wholly 
undisturbed. 

If there ltad been no more than this, there could have been no 
struggle, no pause and agony of soul—that is, no real temptation. 
The Gospels know nothing of such an unreal probation. They show 
us temptations throughout, plying Ills will, and seeking to paralyze 
it, even to the length of suggesting a withdrawal from Ilis work as 
the Messiah. What, else can have caused Ilis prayers and supplica¬ 
tions, with strong crying anti tears, or the touching outburst, “Now 
is My soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father, save Me from 
this hour: but for this cause came I unto this hour.” He was proved 
and tried, from IIis youth to Gelhsemane, and, like us, might have 
yielded, though, in fact, offering a transcendent contrast, in Ilis un¬ 
broken victory over all temptation. 

The episode in the wilderness was, indeed, subtler in its seductions 
than is needed for grosser natures like ours. lie had to repel, as 
evil, what to others might have seemed the ideal of good. It was no 
irresolution, from piide, or vanity, or fear, that troubled Him; Ilis 
soul was oppressed by the greatness of Ilis divine oIHcc; His lowly 
humility was like to sink under its burden. With us, there needs a 
distinct prohibition to make acts sinful, and at. very step wc hesitate to 
reject where there seems room to doubt. With Jusus there was no 
such waving line of compromise. To deviate from the direct com¬ 
mand of God, for any end, however holy, was, to Ilim, a sin. The 
contrast of Divine and human, or Satanic, rose before Ilim with such 
a dear decision, that the least divergence from the express letter of 
Ilis Father’s will was instantly rejected*- He tinned away from what 
the noblest souls before Him had cherished as holy' visions, as from 
temptations of the Prince of Darkness, lie not only' triumphed, but 
showed, in Ilis perfect obedience to Ilis Heavenly Father, an image 
of the ideal and stainless holiness required from us all. 

This divine purity, inflexible, unswerving, moving ever directly 
forward, acknowledging only Tun Right, —rejecting all else; and 
finding peace only in complete, loving submission to the will of God, 
rests with unique glory over all the life of Jesus, but especially over 
Ilis temptation in the desert. It gives the supreme beaulydo Ilis life,* 
and was its strength and power. There could be no hesitation where 
all was tints .simplified: where only God, or the world anti the devil, 
beckoned onwards. 

Through life, as in tlie wilderness, Ilis choice was instinctive and 
instantaneous, between God and sin. Good and evil were, to Him, 
light and darkness, and it was vain to tempt Ilim even to appruacli 
the cloudy, doubtful, dividing line. The desert liad served its pur¬ 
pose. The crisis had passed. Yielding llimscif into the hands of 
God, it was exchanged for the joy^s of angel ministration. 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 


THE RET CUN’ FROM THE WILDERNESS. 


2Iig yyuim'ion in the desert had been the turning point in the life of 
Jesus He had left Nazareth to visit -John, an humble Galikcan vil¬ 
lager. He returned, the consecrated Messiah, no longer oppressed by 
the responsibilities and difficulties of His great office, but read}' to 
come before Israel as the Lamb of God, who should take away the 
sins of the world. 

Can we picture to ourselves the personal appearance of the Saviour 
at this momentous point in IIis career? We know that He was still 
in the glory of early manhood, hut can we realize Him more closely? 

It is fa till to the hope of a reliable portrait, that the Jewish horror 
of images as idolatrous, extended to the likeness of the human face or 
form. "No hint is given of Christ’s appearance in the New Testament; 
and the early Church in the absence of nil guiding facts, had to fall 
back on imagination. Itself sorely oppressed, it naturally pictured 
its founder through the medium of its own despondency. Had he 
been an illustrious Homan or Greek, the Grecian love of beauty would, 
doubtless, have created an ideal of faultless perfection, but in its first, 
dark years, the sorely-tried Church fancied their Lord’s visage and 
form as *• marred more than those of other men,” and that He must 
have had no attractions of personal beauty, Justin Martyr speaks of 
llim as without beauty oi attractiveness, and of mean appearance. 
Clement of Alexandria describes llim as of an uninviting appearance, 
and almost repulsive. Teitullian says He liad not even ordinary 
human beauty, far less heavenly. Origen went so far as to say that 
lie was “small in body and deformed, as well as low-born,” and that 

v 1 I 

“Ills only beauty was in His soul and life.” About the same time, 
however, the Christian Gnostics, who had not such an antipathy to 
heathen art, began to make likenesses of Him of another type, iu 
paintings, gems, or metal, and small statues of Him, which they 
crowned and honoured in the heathen fashion. The features were 
said to have been copied from a portrait, fancifully thought to have 
been taken by order of Pilate. The ideal, however, prevailed more 
and more, for the half-heathen sects who used these likenesses had 


the Greek feeling thn 4 tlie gods must needs be divinely beautiful. In 
the third century the conception thus invented found its way into the 
private chapel of the emperor Severus, by the side of illustrious kings 
and emperors, and of “the holy souls,” of Abraham, Orpheus, Apol¬ 
lonius, and other worthies. It is possible that degrading caricatures 
of Jesus, which had become common among the heathen, led to this 
nobler conception of Ilis beauty. 

The triumph of Christianity over heathenism found a partial reveng® 
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in the footing gained in the Church for a more kindly estimate of what 
had now lost its religious power. The first Christian art bearing on 
Jesus—that of the catacombs—was, however, purely symbolical. The 
figure of a fish stood for llis name, from the significance of the Greek 
letters in the word that expressed the idea, or He was represented by 
the symbol of a lamb, or of a shepherd. After a time, the further 
ideal of a teacher of mankind was added, and, gradually, in the fourth 
century, lie was pictured as a child, after which it was an easy step 
to portray Ilim on the Cross. With the general introduction of such 


liken os tries, the idea of any repulsive appearance was necessarily ir¬ 
reconcilable. Eusebius, of Caesarea, describes a statue which lie him¬ 


self saw at Pauias, or Caesarea Philippi, the reputed birthplace and 
residence of the woman who was healed of the issue of blood. “At 


the gates of her house,’’says he, “on a raised pedestal, stands a 
brazen image of a woman on her bended knee, with her hands stretched 
out before her like one entreating. Opposite her is an image of a 
man, erect, of the same materials, in a full pallium, stretching out Ids 
hand to tlie woman.” “ Before her feet,” lie adds, “and on the same 
pedestal, a strange kind of plant grows, which rises as high as the hem 
of the brazen garment, and is an antidote to all kinds of diseases. 
This statue, they say, isa statue of Jesus Christ.” Unfortunately, the 
credulity which believed in the miraculous plant is a poor guarantee 
for the worth of a vague, popular fancy as to the statue. It was, 
doubtless, a relic of Grecian art, transformed by a fond reverence into 
a memorial of Jesus. There can be no doubt, however, that paint¬ 
ings, claiming to be actual resemblances of our Lord, of Peter, and of 
Paul, were to be found in the time of Eusebius, for lie says that lie 
himself had seen them, and thought them old thanks-mcmorials of 
devout heathen who had reverenced Christ and honoured Him in this 


way, as they were accustomed to honour their own gods. 

The old conception of the appearance of Jesus, borrowed from the 
words of Isaiah, had now finally given place to one which exalted 
His beauty to the utmost, as the natural outward expression of the 
divine purity and perfection of His inner being, Gregory of Nyssa 
applies the imagery of the Song of Solomon to His person, no less 
than to His doctrine. Jerome embodies iu his words the glorious ideal 
which Christian art was afterw ards to develop, basing the thought of 
Him, no longer on the description of the sulTpring “ servant of God,” 
in Isaiah, but on the words of the forty-fifth Psalm—“Thou art fairer 
than the children of men.” “ Assuredly,” says he, “that splendour 
and majesty of the hidden divinity, wdiicli shone even in Ills human 
countenance, could not but attract, at first sight, all beholders. Unless 
he laid had something heavenly in His appearance, the apostles w r onld 
not immediately have followed Him.” Chrysostom tells us that “the 
Heavenly Father poured out on Him, in full streams, that personal 
beauty which is distilled only drop by drop upon mortal man;” and 
Augustine, with his wonted vigorous eloquence, says, that “He was 
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beautiful in nis mother’s bosom, beautiful in the arms of His parents, 
beautiful on the cross, and beautiful in the sepulchre.” Rut that this 
glowing language was only metaphor is beyond dispute, from tho 
words of Augustine himself. “Of llis appearance,” says he, “wo 
arc wholly ignorant, for the likenesses of llim vary entirely, accord¬ 
ing to the fancy of the artist.” Different races had already created 
distinct and different ideals, in harmony with their local standards of 
perfection. The old conception of IIis being without form or beauty 
did not, however, at once lose its power. St. Basil clung to it stream 
ously, and the monks of his order are said to have reproduced it in 
paintings so late as the eighth century. The austere Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria went so far as to maintain that He was “mean in appearance 
beyond all the sons of men,” a proof, in its very contrast with the 
then prevailing conception, that there was no historical portrait to 
which to appeal, nor even a traditional ideal respecting our Lord's 
appearance. 

Images of Christ met at first with earnest opposition, partly because 
it seemed impossible adequately to represent the glorified Saviour in 
human form, and partly, no doubt, because heretic sects were the 
first to introduce them. Cyril of Alexandria is credited with having 
brought them into the service of the Church. Once in some measure 
sanctioned, their use, especially in the East, spread far and wide, and 
legends were invented to support their authenticity as likenesses of 
the Saviour. John of Damascus, in Ins fiery zeal in the great con¬ 
troversy on the use of images, sought to paralyze the opposition of the 
iconoclast emperor Constantine Copronymus, by bringing forward a 
legend wJiich we first meet at the close of the fifth century, that Ab- 
garus, king of Edessa. had once sent a painter to Jesus to lake His 
portrait, but the artist failed, from the dazzling brightness of the 
Saviour’s features. Jesus, the legend went on to say, honouring the 
spirit that had prompted the attempt, impressed llis likeness on the 
cloth with which He was wont to wipe llis brow, and sent it to Ab- 
garus. Rut, though a letter of Abgarus to Jesus, and of Jesus to 
Abgarus, arc noticed as early as the middle of the second century, by 
Justin Martyr, this wondrous story of the miraculous portrait appears 
only as an addition of centuries later. 

Not to be outdone, the Western Church created its own version of 
this wondrous legend in that of Veronica, a fabled saint of Jerusalem, 
who, seeing Jesus pass, on llis way to Calvary, llis face streaming 
with the blood of tho crown of thorns, unwound the cloth of her tur¬ 
ban and gave it Him that lie might wipe llis brow. In return, it is 
said, the loving disciple received, on the cloth, an imprinted likeness 
of her Lord, not calm and peaceful, however, like that of Edessa, but 
saddened by pain and sorrow. A third miraculous likeness of ChrisL'3 
whole body was averred to have been left 011 the linen in which He 
had been wrapped in the sepulchre, and it was said that this passed 
into the possession of Nicodemus, and then to the Christians of Jcru* 
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salem, from whom, after passing through wonderful fortunes, it waa 
brought at last, in the year 1578, to Turin, where it now is. Veroni¬ 
ca’s cloth is now in St. Peter’s, at Rome, though Milan, in northern 
Italy, and Jaen, in Spain, both boast that they have the authentic 
relic! 

The earliest images of Christ, as has been said, were those intro¬ 
duced among the Gnostics, and of these two, at least, with some claim 
to authenticity, are still extant. Like the images of Pythagoras, 
Plato, Aristotle, and other sages, which these strange sects consecrated 
along with that of the Saviour, they are small, and rather medallions 
than busts. The one is of stone, with a head of Christ, young and 
beardless, in profile—the name xft l ^ T0 ^ (Christos) in Greek characters, 
and the symbolical fish, below. The other is a kind of medal, repre¬ 
senting Christ with IIis hair parted over His forehead, covering the 
ears, and falling down on the shoulders. It has the name of Jesus, in 
Hebrew, below it. Perhaps it was the work of some Jewish Chris¬ 
tian. In the fifteenth century, the historian Xicephorus ventured on 
a fuller sketch of the person of Christ than had been previously 
given, and it may be well to quote it, if only to reproduce the concep¬ 
tion formed by the Church of the Middle Ages. “ 1 shall describe,” 
says Nicepliorus, “ the appearance of our Lord, as handed down to 
us from antiquity. He was very beautiful, llis height was fully 
seven spans; His hair bright auburn, and not too thick, and was 
inclined to wave in soft curls. Ilis eyebrows were black and arched, 
and His eyes seemed to shed from them a gentle golden light. They 
were very beautiful, llis nose was prominent; llis beard lovely, but 
not very long. He wore llis hair, on the contrary, very long, for no 
scissors had ever tcoehed it, nor any human hand, except that of llis 
mother when she played with it in llis childhood, lie stooped a 
little, but IIis body was well formed. Ilis complexion was that of 
the ripe brown wheat, and Ilis face like llis mother’s, rather oval 
than round, with only a little red in it, but through it there shone 
dignity, intelligence of soul, gentleness, and a calmness of spirit never 
disturbed. Altogether, lie was very like His divine and immaculate 
mother.” 


"What the imaginary description of Christ by Nicepliorus has been 
in the Eastern Church, that of the fictitious letter of Lentulus to the 
Roman Senate has been to the Western. It first appeared at the close 
of the fifteenth century, when the works of Anselm were collected 
and printed, and is the forgery of some monk who sought a good end 
by one of the pious frauds then very widely in favour. The internal 
evidence alone shows that it is a mere fabrication, and as even Niee- 


phorus makes no allusion to it, its date may safely be assumed as 
later than his lifetime. “There has appeared,” says Lentulus, “and 
etill lives, a man of great virtue, called Jesus Christ, and, by llis 


disciples, the Son of God. lie raises the dead, and heals the sick. 
Ha is a man tall in stature, noble in appearance, with, a reverend 
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countenance, which at once attracts and keeps at a distance those 
beholding it. His hair is waving and curly; a little darker and of 
richer brightness, where it flows down from the shoulders. It is 
divided in the middle, after the custom of the Nazarenes (or Naza- 
rites). His brow is smooth, and wondrously serene, and His features 
have no wrinkles, nor any blemish, while a red glow makes His 
checks beautiful. Ilis nose and mouth arc perfect, lie 1ms a full 
Tiiddv beard, the colour of Ilis hair, not lomr, but divided into two. 
Ilis eyes arc bright, and seem of different colours at different times. 
He is"terrible in His threatening?;; calm in Ilis admonitions; loving 
and loved; and cheerful, but with an abiding gravity. Ko one ever 
saw Him smile, but lie often weeps. Ilis hands and limbs arc per' 
feet. lie is gravely eloquent, retiring, and modest, the fairest of the 
sons of men,” 


It mav be interesting to add to these older ideals that of a writer 
of the present day. “Cur eyes were restlessly attracted to Him, 
says Dclitzsch, in one of his beautiful stories, “ for lie was the centre 
of the group, lie was not in soft clothing of byssus and silk, like 
the courtiers of Tiberias or Jerusalem, nor did lie wear long trailing 


robes, like some of the 'Pharisees. On His head was a white kettiych 
—a square of linen doubled so that a corner fell down on each 
shoulder, and on the back; a fillet or ntjlml round the head, keeping 


it in its place. On Ilis body lie wore a tunic, which reached to His 
wrists aud to-Ilis feet, and over this a blue tallith, with the prescribed 
tassels, of bine and white, at the four corners, hung down so that the 


under garment, which was grey, striped with red, was little seen. 
Ilis feet shod with sandals, not shoes, were only visible now and then, 
as He walked or moved.” 


“lie was a man of middle size, with youthful beautv, still, in Ilia 

i h> r T 

face and form. The purity and charm of early manhood blended in 
Ilis countenance with the ripeness of mature years. Ilis complexion 
was fairer than that of those around Ilim, for they had more of the 


bronze colour of their nation. He seemed, indeed, even pale, under 
the white sudar. for the ruddy g[ow of health usual at Ilis years was 


wanting. The type of Ilis features was hardly Jewish, but rather as 
if that and the Greek types blended into a perfect beauty, which, 
while it awakened reverence, tilled the heart, still more, with love. 


Ilis eves looked on you with light which seemed broken and softened, 
as if by passing through tears. He stooped a little, and seemed com¬ 
muning with Ilis own thoughts, and when lie moved there was no 

L * L ' T 


affectation as with some of the Iiabbis, but 


a natural dignity and 


grace, like one who feels himself a king, though dressed in lowly 



A Ye owe our knowledge of the period immediately following the 
Temptation to tire narrative of the fourth Gospel, v.’rittcn after the 
others. The splendour of the later ministry in Galilee seems to have 
avershadowctl the humbler beginnings, of the earlier period, in the 
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other Gospels, so that they are almost'passed over hy them. Happily, 
however, John preserves for us, in comparative detail, the incidents 
of these silent months, in which the public life of Jesus was slowly 
opening into full flower. How much would have been lost had his 
record not been given? There is a peculiar charm in the glimpses 
they supply of the early spring-time of the Saviour’s ministry: a 
tender fragrance all their own. 

The first great crisis of His life being over, with its forty days of 
temptation and proof, its long fasting, its great victory, and its minis¬ 
trations of angels, Jesus returned to the Jordan, and mingled, un¬ 
noticed and unknown, in the crowd round the Baptist. It was 
apparently the early spring; at least, a fine tradition of the early 
Church would have it so, perhaps to link together the opening 
spiritual year with the beauty of the reviving year of nature. He 
may have held communion once and again with John, but lie lived 
apart from him, silently passing to and fro among the multitudes. 
Only the day before Ills arrival, John had renewed his homage to 
Him in His absence, before a deputation from the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the Temple, sent to investigate his own teaching and 
authority. 41 Was he the Christ? or Elijah? or the expected prophet, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, or some other?” The nobly humble man, though 
at the height of his glory, with the nation looking up to him, in 
reverence, as a prophet, had no thought of hesitation in his answer. 
Jesus was unknown, but John yields'llim the first place, and pro¬ 
claims himself unworthy to perform the lowliest offices for One so 
exalted. “ I am only he of whom Isaiah speaks, as a voice crying in 
die wilderness, ‘Make straight the way of the Lord.’ I only baptize 
with water, but there stands among yon One whom ye know not—He 
who is to come after me; lam not worthy to kneel before llim to 
loose the thong of IIis sandal.” The symbol of servitude and subjec¬ 
tion offered by a slave to a new master was to untie his shoe and bind 
it again, but even this was too great an honour, in John's opinion, to 
be permitted him to pay to Christ. 

lie had often borne similar testimony, lifting up his voice and 
crying aloud, in his addresses to tlie people, to make known the 
speedy manifestation of the Great Expected One, but, now, he was 
able to bear witness to Him in His presence. As lie was standing the 
next day among bis followers, Jesus Himself approached, doubtless 
to speak with him on the affairs of the kingdom of God, in which 
both were so entirely engrossed. He was still unknown, unrecognized, 
and unnoticed, and He would not reveal llimself by any act of self- 
assertion on His own part. But the very end of John’s mission from 
God was that “ lie should be made manifest to Israel,” and the hour 
had now conic to draw aside the veil. Pointing to Him while He 
was yet at a distance, he proclaims His glory in words w r hieh must 
have thrilled those who heard them: “Behold the Lamb of God, who 
takes away the sin of the world. This is lie of whom I »uid, ‘ After 
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me comes a Man who is preferred before me, for He was before me/ 
And I knew Him not (as the Messiah); but, that He should be made 
manifest to Israel, therefore am I come baptizing with water. I have 
seen the Spirit descending as a dove out of heaven, and it abode upon 
Him. And I knew Him not (as the Messiah); but He that sent me 
to baptize with water, the Same said unto me, 'Upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on Him, He it is who 
baptizes with the Iloly Spirit.’ Aud I have seen and borne witness 
that this is the Sou of God.” 

It is possible, as Milman suggests, that flocks of lambs, intended 
for the Temple sacrifices, then passing, from the rich pastures of 
Perea, to the ford beside which John was baptizing, may have 
suggested the name " Lamb of God,” by which lie consecrated to the 
Church, for ever, that most cherished symbol of the Redeemer. 
Jesus was rneek and gentle like the lamb, but there was much more 
in the use of such a name by the son of a priest—a Nazarite, and a 
prophet, like John. The idea of sacrifice was natural and inevitable 
to him, in connection with it. The nation, indeed, in Christ’s day, 
had so little idea of a suffering aud dying -Messiah, that Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel, the contemporary of Christ, while he secs the Messiah in 
the "Servant of God,” of Isaiah’s prophecies, ingeniously explains 
His sufferings as meaning those of Israel. But the number of passages 
which spoke of the Messiah as suffering, even then arrested attention, 
and raised the difficulty which the Ida I j bis of a later day tried to solve, 
by assuming that there would be two Messiahs—one, the son of 
Joseph, who should suffer and die; the other, the son of David, who 
should live and reign. Even then, the Rabbis saw in the words of 
Zeehariah, " They shall look on Him whom they have pierced," and 
in the words of Isaiah, in his fifty-third chapter, a reference to the 
Messiah, and, hence, the Jew, in Justin's dialogue, written about a 
hundred years after Christ, saw nothing surprising in the idea of 
the Messiah suffering, though lie revolted from the thought of Ilis 
dying in a way cursed by the Law, like crucifixion, a difficulty met 
with by St. Paul himself. 

John, who had studied Isaiah so deeply, and was so penetrated by 
his spirit, could not have overlooked those verses which speak of the 
“ Servant of God.” as ‘‘brought like a lamb to (he slaughter,” and as 
" bearing the iniquities of mauv,” and “ making intercession for the 
transgressors,” nor the words of Zeehariah. which even the Rabbis 
referred to the Messiah. But his language, after the return of Jesus 
from the wilderness, shows a striking contrast to his previous tone. 
Before that, he spoke of the Messiah only as having the fan in Ilis 
hand, and as laying the axe at the root of the tree, and as baptizing 
with fire as well as the Spirit. Now, he sees in Him only the meek, 
pure, and patient Lamb, destined by God to .sacrifice. That lie was 
to “ take away the sin of the world,” leaves no question as to the 
sense in which John saw in Him the “Lamb of God.” Isaiah had 
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painted “the Servant of God” as making peace for the people, by 
His vicarious sufferings for them, and this “ Servant” John sees in 
Jesus. Fitly typified by “The Lamb,” from His gentle patience, He 
is still more so, as the Antitype of Old Testament sacrifice. To 
exclude the idea of expiatory suffering, is to trifle with the words of 
the Baptist, and the ingenious fancy that finds an allusion to the 
pastoral imagery of the twenty-third. Psalm, is even more arbitrary. 
John saw in Jesus the propitiation, which was, even then, bearing 
and carrying away the sin of the world. 

How was it that John realized so much more clearly than any 
around him the true ideal of the Messiah, as the sacrificial Lamb, 
appointed of God, on whom had been laid the sins of a guilty world? 
It can be explained only by remembering that his very mission was 
to reveal Him to the world. For this, he.te lls us, lie had been sent, 
and his commission, therefore, implied a disclosure to him, not only 
uf the person, but the true work of the Messiah. We know that 
revelation from above pointed out Jesus to him by a heavenly sign, 
and, from the same source, we may assume, he learned the great truth 
that, as the Messiah, lie would expiate the sin of the world by His 
sufferings. It may be that Jesus llimself talked with him of “ His 
decease, which He should accomplish at Jerusalem.” But this, 
itself, would be a revelation. On y, however, by communication 
from a higher source, could the idea have been formed of a suffering 
Messiah^an idea so alien to the conceptions of the day, though dimly 
realized by individuals, like the aged Simeon, or Zacharias, to whom 
a prophetic insight had been, for the moment, given. “We have 
heard out of the Law,” said the people to Jesus Himself, “that the 
Christ abideih for ever”—that is, should never die—“and how sayest 
Thou, ‘The Son of Man must be lifted up?’ Who is this Sou of 
Man?” It was in the face of such a universal contrast of thought, 
that John announced the great truth, with clear and precise distinct¬ 
ness, noting even its having already begun, and its future world¬ 
embracing greatness. The more novel the conception of a suffering 
Messiah to the nation; the more difficult it proved to bring it home 
even to the disciples themselves; the more it needed to be slowly 
developed by the facts of Christ’s life and death, to secure its being 
understood; the more justified is the thought of a special revelation, 
throwing light into the Baptist’s soul, on the full meaning of ancient 
prophecy. 

It must not be thought, however, that, with all these heavenly 
revelations, the knowledge of John was as minute and defined as that 
of those whose minds the teachings of Jesus afterwards illuminated 
from above. A generation later, some disciples of John, living at 
Ephesus, when asked by Paul, “If they had received the Holy Ghost 
*incc they believed?” answered that they had not so much as heard 
of there being any Holy Ghost at all. The Jews of John’s clay thought 
of the Holy Spirit onh' vaguely, as the “ Spirit of Jehovah”—the 
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tftfluencc of the divine power and grace, and we owe it to the Gospels 
and the Epistles tlinf we now have clearer conceptions. 

John had pointed to Jesus as "the Lamb of God,” and had tlms, 
doubtless, fixed the attention of those around him on one associated 
with a symbol so sacred and tender. lint lie did not confine himself 
to a title not yet familiar, as addressed to the Messiah, and added one 
which had already been appropriated to Him in the literature of the 
nation—"I saw, and bare 1*0001x1 that this is the Son of God.” Tho 
Sibylline verses, the Book of Enoch, and the Fourth Book of Esdras, 
had, for generations, applied this title to the expected Messiah, and, 
thus, there could be no misapprehension in the mind of any who 
heard it given to Jesus. It was His formal proclamation by the 
appointed herald. 

It seemed as if this wondrous testimony had been lost on those who 

heard it, but though the multitude took little heed of it, there were 

some hearts in which it found a worthy response. The next day, as 

John was standing with two of his disciples, Jesus again passed, and 

was again proclaimed in the same words. Fixing his eyes earnestly 

on Him, John called on his companions to "behold the Lamb of 

God.” It was enough. They might not realize the full import of 

the name, but tlicv felt the divine attractiveness of Him to ’whom it 

7 1 

was given. They were waiting with Anxious hearts for the Messiah, 
and they heard John proclaim that Jesus was lie, and, forthwith, left 
John, to follow Ilim whom he thus honoured. 

Jesus, Himself, now about to begin IIis public ministry, was ready 
to receive disciples. lie had permanently abandoned His obscure life 
of Nazareth, and was, henceforth, to be a Rabbi in Israel. 

The teachers of the day had round them an inner circle of disciples, 
able, in some measure, to represent them in public, in their own 
absence, by speaking in the synagogues, answering questions, or 
undertaking missionary journeys, and these were to be the special 
duties of the disciples of Jesus. They were to be trained by Him in 
the mysteries of the Kingdom, as those of the Rabbis were in the 
mysteries of the Law. No teacher assumed his office in Israel without 
a group of such followers round him, for it was reckoned a grave sin 
for a Rabbi to be at any time without some one to instruct in the Law, 
and even their scholars were required to converse habitually on this 
one study of their lives. " When two seliol ars of the wise,” savs the 
Talmud, "arc making a journey together, and do not make the Law 
the subject of their conversation, they deserve to be burned alive, as 
s ^ 11. , It was, therefore, only an adoption of 

the custom of the day which Jesus now followed. 

The two who now joined Him seem to have hitherto formed part 
of such an inner circle round John, and were the beginning of a 
group of trusted friends, wiia whom He could associate, and of 
assistants in Ills exeat work, while, also, a centre round which others 
might gather. He drew them to Him, however, in a wav new and 
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significant, for He did not wait till they asked leave to follow Hi in, 
and did not court their aid, but called on them to follow Him, retain¬ 
ing, thus, a relation of superiority even in this detail. 

He could, hence, more freely admit them to the most endearing and 
familiar intimacy; and speak of them, before long, as His friends, Ills 
brethren, and even His children and little ones, though, also. His ser¬ 
vants. lie had chosen them, not they Him; and thus He could the 
better train them to be teachers in His own society, alluring the 
world to it by the example of their lives, or spreading it by their 
ministrations. Standing towards them in a relation so dignified, they 
were at once His friends, and the servants whom He could employ as 
diligent fishers of men, and labourers in the great vineyard of the 
kingdom of God. 

Though, like the Rabbis, a teacher of the nation, in the streets, in 
the houses, and in the synagogues, as the custom of the day required, 
Jesus did not try to gain His immediate followers from their order, 
or from their disciples, for He had little sympathy with them. lie 
rather sought simple children of the people, free, as far as possible, 
from prejudice and self-sufficiency, and marked only by tlieir sin¬ 
cerity, humility, intellectual shrewdness, and religious sensibility. 
The less they knew of the schools, the less they would have to un¬ 
learn; the more they derived from Him, the more undoubting their 
loyalty to Him. He found the mass lie wanted, mostly in lowly fish¬ 
ermen and countrymen. 

Of the first two disciples, the one was Andrew, a fisherman, from 
Bethsaida on the Lake of Galilee; the other, doubtless, was John 
himself, a native of the same town—though, with his wonted modesty, 
he withholds his name. No wonder he remembered every incident 
of his introduction to Christ, so minutely, after many years, for it was 
the birth-hour of his religious life. Very probably the proposal to 
join the new teacher came from him, and, if so, he was the first to 
follow Jesus, as he was the last to leave Him. The two had heard 
Him announced as the Lamb of God, and as such they sought Him. 
Can we wonder that the name became such a favourite with him, who, 
hereafter, was the beloved disciple, that we find it in his writings 
alone, or that he repeats it in the Apocalypse more than thirty times? 

The two followed Jesus, anxious to speak to Him, but in modest 
difficulty how to approach Him. Their embarrassment, however, 
was brief, for Jesus, hearing their footsteps behind Him, and judging, 
with the quick instinct of sympathy, that lie was being sought for 
the first time, turned and spoke to them. Asking them what they 
seek, IIe is answered in their confusion, by the counter-question,— 
4 'Rabbi, where dwcllcst Thou?” The multitudes attending such 
gatherings as John’s preaching, were wont to run up temporary 
booths of wattled houghs, with a striped abba, or outer cloak, thrown 
over, for cover, and some one had given Jesus a share in such a 
shelter, for it is not likely that there were houses near. Rabbis on 
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their journeys were always welcome to hospitality, and He was re¬ 
garded as one, by at least a few, already. The title had been given 
even lo John, ns it now was to Jesus, for although the authorities at 
Jerusalem discountenanced those who had noL studied in the schools, 
and the people half distrusted any teaching which did not address 
them on school authority, the recognition was never withheld where 
evidenL knowledge of the Law, or worthiness to teach, was seen. 
Jewish traders and Galihean teachers, who had no diploma from the 
schools of Jerusalem, were accepted as Rabbis in Home; and in Pales¬ 
tine, the dignity and wisdom of Jesus drew forth towards Him the 
title of Rabbi and Teacher, not only from the people and the disciples, 
but even from the Pharisees and ltabhis themselves. 

The simple words of invitation, “Come and see,’’ were enough to 
open the relationship between Jesus and hearts so eager to know 
more of Ilim, and, presently, they were with Him, where He dwelt. 
The day passed quickly, for they did not mark the hours, as they 
stretched on from noon, when they had come, till towards night. Ilis 
discourse, Ilis teaching, and His whole Being, excluded all other 
thoughts. If any doubt respecting Him had remained, it soon passed 
away. Both were, henceforth, Ilis followers, and both equally recog¬ 
nized in Him the promised Messiah. The night approached, but 
neither was willing to leave. They had found rest to their souls. 
All day long, and into the quiet watches of the night, they had lis¬ 
tened to His first opening of His great message of mercy from the 
Father, and they would fain hear still more. But, as Jeremy Taylor 
puts it—“in accidents of the greatest pleasure, our joys cannot be 
contained within the limits of the possessor’s thoughts.” Andrew 
bad a brother, Simon, and longed to bring him to Jesus. Retiring, 
therefore, for a time, he soon returned with him in company. It was 
a matter of the gravest moment, on the one side, that a right choice 
of disciples should be made, and it was no less momentous on the 
other, that there should be no self-deception; but on neither side was 
there long hesitation, or cautious inquiry, or demand for evidence of 
character, or crafty wariness. Everything was simple and direct, in 
all the fuluess of mutual confidence and trust. To see Jesus, and 
hear Him speak, was enough, and lie, on His part, “needed not that 
any should testify of man: for He knew what was in man.” Looking 
steadfastly at Simon, lie saw in him, as in John and Andrew, the 
characteristics lie required in His followers. The rare unbending 
firmness of purpose, the tenacious fidelity, the swift decisiveness, the 
Galihean fire and manliness, and the tender religiousness of spirit, 
wiiich marked him to the end of his life, were read at once. Jesus had 
found iu him. His firmest, most rock-like servant and confessor; the 
man who, from this first moment—except for one sad instant—amidst 
all changes and trials, and the ever-grow T ing storms of the world, 
would never be untrue to Him. “ T*hou art Simon,” said He, “the 
son of Jonas. Henceforth thou ehalt be called 'The Rock.’” Ro 
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■wonder that lie is best known as Cephas, or Peter, the Aramaic and 
Greek equivalents of this honourable distinction. The Christian 
Church was already founder! in these disciples. 

With the fine modesty of his nature, John says nothing' of himself 
in relation to a day so eventful in his history. The kingly soul of 
Jesus evidently enchained him at once. Henceforth, he was alto¬ 
gether llis. though, for a time, dismissed to his home. But, once 
more permitted to follow Him, lie is ever found at llis side, forgetting 
himself in his love for his Master, and lost in the contemplation of 
His life and words. Wc do not know the stages bv which, from this 
moincuL, onwards; Ins faith in the Saviour grew, till it reached Lliat 
blending of soul with soul, in inmost love, which made him, to the 
end of his long life, the ideal disciple. Writing last of all, he allows 
himself to be seen oulv twice in the story of his iMaster—now 7 , when 

V V 7 

lie came with Andrew, as the first to join Christ, and at the close, on 
Calvary, when lie lifts the veil for a moment from the unique relation 
in which he stood to his Lord. 

The earliest traditions join his brother James with John, as one of 
the very first disciples, for though John, from the same delicacy as 
shrank from speaking of himself, docs not mention his brother’s 
name, the other three Gospels always number him with the earliest 
adlicrents of Jesus. There can be little question that, as Andrew 
went to seek his brother Simon, John, also, brought James to Jesus. 
The intimation that Andrew 7 went first on his errand of love, seems to 
leave us to infer that lie himself went next. 

The four disciples had it in common lliat they belonged to the same 
town, Bcthsaida, that they were of the fisher population, and that 
both families were in a comparatively prosperous position. We know 
nothing of the father of Andrew 7 and Simon, but James and John 
were the sons of one Zabdai, and we know 7 , from comparison of texts, 
that their mother was Salome, so honourably mentioned in the Gos¬ 
pels. Writers so acute as Ewald have seen in her a sister of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, and, if so, John and James were cousins of their 
Master. If it be correct to lion our Salome thus, she was present with 
Mary at the crucifixion. Iu any case, she belonged to the number of 
pious souls ready to accept a Messiah such as Jesus, and lienee her 
sons must have received the priceless blessing of a godly training and 
example. It seems as if we could almost trace the beloved disciple in 
the character of a mother, who “ministered to Jesus of her substance” 
while He lived, and did not forsake Ilim even when lie hung on tlic 
cross. 

To begin llis public career in a way so humble and unostentatious, 
■was iu .strict keeping v/itli the work and character of Christ. It was 
easier for Ilim to train a few’, and gradually raise them to the high 
standard required in llis immediate followers. That llis first adher¬ 
ents were attracted only by religious considerations, tended to guard 
against any seeking to join Him who were not moved to do so by a 
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true spiritual sympathy—itself the pledge of their fitness for disciples. 
To have drawn around Him great raid tit u do s. by a display of super¬ 
natural powers, would have destroyed all Ilis plans, for lie could 
have found no such sympathy in crowds thus gathered. Having, 
therefore, begun with the lowly hand of four, lie turned Ilis thoughts 

r L_ P v r l. 1 

once more towards home, and set out, with them, to Galilee, next day. 
A lift! 1 disciple joined I lim on the homeward journey—Philip, a tore ns* 
man of the others. Nothing is told of the circumstances, though thero 
can be no doubt that he had heard of Jesus, cither from the Baptist, 
to whom, like the others, he seems to have gone out; or from the four, 

' as they travelled with him on his own return. The simple words 
“Follow me,” so often uttered afterwards, were enough to add him 
to the others. 

The family of "Mary, in which we no longer hear any mention of 
Joseph—now, apparently, dead for a number of years—seem at this 
lime to have left Nazareth for a short sojourn at Cana, a village a 
few miles directly north of their owu town, on the other side of the 
hills behind it. A little later, Capernaum was chosen instead, but it 
was to Cana, not Nazareth, that Jesus returned from the Jordan. It 
lay upon an almost isolated hill, rising proudly above the pasture- 
land of the little valley of El Battauf, and was afterwards a place of 
some importance, in the last Jewish war, from its strong position. 

Jesus and His companions had scarcely reached it, before Philip, 
full of natural joy at his discovery of the Messiah, in Jesus, sought 
out a friend wdio lived in Cana, Nathanael by name, to let him know 
that lie had found Him “of whom Moses in the Law, and the prophets 
wrote—Jesus of Nazareth, the Sou of Joseph.” Nazareth was only a 
few miles oil, but so privately had Jesus lived in it that the name was 
uew r to Nathanael, aud the town, besides, had a questionable name- 
“Cau auy good thing,” asked he, “come out of Nazareth?” 

Jesus had w’on Peter by the greeting which had made him feel, 
that, by a know 7 ledge beyond human, lie had already fixed Ilis eye on 
him, before Ilis coming, as a future disciple. A similar display of 
superhuman knowledge now kindled faith in Nathanael, As he ap* 
preached, Jesus greeted him as “an Israelite indeed, in whom there 
was no guile.” A glance had been enough to show that he was one 
wdiose simplicity and uprightness of spirit marked him as a member 
of the true Israel of God. Nathanael felt that lie was known, but 
wondered how Jesus could have learned about him, A few words 
more, and lie was warn for ever, lie had been sitting alone, under 
the fig-tree before his house, or in his garden, hidden, as lie thought, 
from all, wdien Philip spoke to him. “Before that Philip called 
thee,” said Jesus, “when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee.” 
The first words had struck him, but these, recalling the moments just 
gone, when, very likely, in his fancied seclusion, he had been ponder¬ 
ing the misery of Israel, and longing for the Great Deliverer,—showed 
that his inmost soul had been, all the while, opcu to the eye of Jesus, 
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and completed, the conquest of his soul. “Rabbi,” said lie, “Thou 
art the Son of God; Thou art the King of Israel.” lie felt that, the 
heart of the Messiah of God had turned tenderly towards him, even 
before they had met. 

The simple, prompt faith of Nathanael was no less pleasing to Jesus 
than honouring to himself. There was something so fresh, so fervent, 
so full-hearted in the words, now at the very beginning of Christ's 
public work, that they won a reply alike gracious and sublime. “Be¬ 
cause I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig-tree, believest thou? 
Thou shall see greater things than these.” Far higher grounds of 
faith would, henceforth, be granted, for, from this time, “the heavens 
would be seen, as it were, open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of Man,”—the name consecrated to the Mes¬ 
siah from the days of Daniel—and now permanently chosen as His 
own. "When He begins His work in its full activity, there will he no 
longer a momentary opening of heaven, as lately on the Jordan, but 
a constant intercourse between it and earth, as of old in the vision of 
Jacob; heavenly ministrations bringing countless blessings down, and 
bearing back the tidings of the work of mercy, in reconciling man to 
God. Language like this is, of course, metaphorical. It may be un¬ 
derstood literally, in one or two cases, m the Saviour’s history, but 
He cannot have referred to these. He, rather, spoke of the connec¬ 
tion between earth and heaven, which He had opened. They would 
be no longer isolated from each other. Intercourse between t lie in 
was henceforth renewed, never again to cease; intercourse, at first, 
between Him and His Father, but gradually spreading over the earth, 
as men caught His image, and reproduced IBs spirit. The angels de¬ 
scending from heaven with gifts for the Son of Man to dispense to Ilis 
brethren, would be visible to all who saw the results, in His kingdom 
over the earth. 

Nathanael's name does not occur in the list of the apostles, but it 
has been assumed from the earliest times that he was Bartholomew, 
who is always named next to Philip. It was a Jewish custom to 
change the name when a public profession of religion was made. 
“Four tilings,” says It. Isaac, “have power to change a mail's des¬ 
tiny—alms, prayer, change of heart, and change of name.” AVe have 
instances of such change of name iu Simon, who is also indifferently 
mentioned as Peter, and as the sou of Jonas, and in Barnabas, whose 
proper name was Joses. Nathanael may have been the personal 
name, while Bartholomew was simply an allusion to him as the son 
of Talmai, 
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TIIE OPENING OF CHRIST'S PUBLIC MINISTRY. 


The plain of El Rattauf, on a hill in which rose the village of 
Cana, now utterly forsaken, stretches out in a pleasant rolling green 
sea, embayed in a framework of softer or steeper hills. On the south, 
the whitewashed tomb of a Mohammedan saint marks the top of 
the hill behind Nazareth, and a little to the west of this, the ruined 
tower of Sepphoris rises from a lower ridge. Entering the plain 
from the north, the first village is Kefr Mcnda, with its dee]) spring, 
the water of which is carefully kept for use in the hot summer ; rain 
water, collected in an open pool, being used at oilier times. The 
flat roofs of many of the poor cottages show frail shelters of wattled 
wands and twigs, the sleeping places of the inmates bc'ow, in the 
sultry summer'nights. They arc, doubtless, the counterparts of the 
booths of branches of olives, pines, myrtles, palms, and other trees, 
which the ancient Jews, in Nchcmiah’s day, made on their house- 
roofs in Jerusalem, at the Feast of Tabernacles. 


The plain undulates in alternate grass and grain fields, between 
two and three miles, from Kefr Mend a to Scfuriych, the ancient 


capital of Galilee, the “ bird-like" Sepphoris. 


Several broad caravan 


roads, which lead to the fords of the Jordan, cross it; groves of figs 
and olives fringe the southern edge, and parts of the slopes, of the 
hill on whieli Scfuriych stands. One overtakes asses bearing heavy 
loads of rich grass to the village, some of them, perhaps, with an ear 


cropped off ; the penalty allowed to be inflicted by any peasant who 
lias caught it feeding iu his unprotected patch of grain. Scfuriych 
is, even still, a large and prosperous village, stretching out on the 


western and southern slopes of its hill. A half-fallen tower, of great 
antiquity, crowns the height, and from its top the eye ranees over a 
pleasant landscape—the soft green plain, the fig and olive groves 
fringing it, Kefr Menda to the norih, Cana of Galilee a little further 
east, and, to the south-east, the white tomb on the hill of Nazareth ; 


a .southern sky, with its deep blue, overarching all. It is a delight 
fvd idyllic picture, on the small scale that marks everything in Pales¬ 
tine. 


Cana—the reedy place—as, no doubt, the first settlers found the 
plain below it. before it was drained and cultivated, is now so utterly 
desolate that it is the favorite hunting ground of the neighborhood ; 
even leopards being shot at times among its broken houses, while the 
wild boar and the jackal find haunts in the thick jungle of oak 
coppice, on the slopes of the wadys around. The houses are built of 
limestone, and some of them may have been inhabited within the 
last fifty years. Scpp found the whole space on which the village 
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seemed to have stood* only about a hundred paces, each way. "t 
met,” says lie, "not a living soul; not even a dbg: the watchman 
one never misses in Palestine was not there to give a sound. 3 Iy 
step echoed through the deserted little street anti open square, ns if 


in the dead of night; only Hies held their marriage rejoicings in the 
sunshine; while a splendid rainbow stretched over the ruined tower 


of Scpphoris.” 

It was very different in the days when Jesus came to it from IT is 
visit to the preaching of John, on the Jordan. A marriage was afoot 
in the circle of Mary’s friends; possibly of her connections. That 
Mary and Jesus were invited to the usual rejoicings, and that they 
accepted the invitation, marks the worth of those who had given it, 
for the presence of the saintly mother and her Son at such a time. 


arc a pledge that all that was inuocent and beautiful characterized 


the festivities. 


A marriage in the East has alwajas been a time of great rejoicing. 
The bridegroom, adorned and anointed, and attended by his grooms¬ 
men, "the sons of the bridechambcr,” went, of old, as now, on the 
marriage day, to the house of the bride, who awaited him, veiled 
from head to foot, alike from Eastern ideas of propriety, and as a 
symbol of her subjection as a wife. A peculiar girdle—the “ attire” 
which a bride could not forget—was always part of her dress, and a 
wreath of myrtle leaves, either real, or of gold, or gilded work—like 
onr wreath of orange blossoms—was so indispensable that it came 
to be used as a term for the bride herself. Her hair, if she had not 
been married before, was left flowing; her whole dress was perfumed, 
and she glittered with as maity jewels as the family boasted, or, if 
poor, could borrow for the occasion. Her bridal dress, her special 
ornaments, the ointment and perfumes for her person, and presents 
of fruit and other things, had been sent in the earlier part of the day 
by the bridegroom; the bride, on her pari, sending him, as her pre¬ 
scribed gift, a shroud, which lie kept and wore, as she did hers, on 
each Row Year’s Day and Day of Atonement. The Rabbis had 
fixed "Wednesday as the day on which maidens should be married, 
and Frida} r for widows, so that, if the bride at C'ana was now married 
for the tirst time, we know the day of the week on which the cere¬ 
mony took place. She might be veiy young, for girls become wives 
in the East when twelve or fourteen, or even younger. The bride¬ 
groom and bride both fasted all day before the marriage, and con¬ 
fessed their sins in prayer, as on the bay of Atonement. When the 
bride reached the house of her future husband’s father, in which the 


marriage was celebrated, the bridegroom received her, still deeply 
veiled, and conducted her within, with great rejoicings. Indeed, he 
generally set out from his father’s house in the evening to meet her, 
with fiulc-players or singers before him; his groomsmen, and others, 
with flaring torches or lamps, escorting him amidst loud rejoicing, 
wliich rose still higher as he led her back, neighbours thronged 
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into the streets. Flutes and drums and shrill cries filled the air, and 
the procession was swelled ns iL passed on, by a train of maidens, 
friends of the bride and bridegroom, who had been waiting for it. 
The Talmud has preserved a snatch of one of the songs sung b} r the 
bridesmaids and girls as they danced before the bride, on the way to 
the bridegroom's house. lu a free translation it runs something like 
this:— 


"Her eyelids are not stained with blue, 
Her red cheeks are her own; 

Her hair hangs waving as it grew, 
Her grace were wealth, alone:" 


In the house of the bridegroom’s father, which was, for a time, 
the home of the young couple, things went merrily, for a feast was 
provided, to which all the friends and neighbours were invited. It 
was an essential part of the cercmonv, for even so early as da cob's 

J- l 7 v 

day, “ to make a feast’’ had become the common expression for the 
celebration of a marriage. 

The bride did not sit at this feast, however, but remained apart, 
among the women, shrouded in the long white veil of betrothal; 
unseen, as yet, even by her husband. Nor did she take any part 
iu the festivities, or appear at all. It was only when husband and 
wife were finally alone, that the veil was, for the first time, removed. 

Meanwhile, the family rejoicings went ou apace. The feast was 
provided at the cost of the bridegroom, and continued, usually, for 
seven days, with the greatest mirth. The bridegroom wore a crown, 
often of tlowers—the crown with which, in the Song of Solomon, it 
is said, “ his mother crowned him in the day of his espousals, iu 
the day of the gladness of his heart,”—and sat “decked, like a 
priest, iu his ornaments;'’ the bride sitting apart among the women, 
“adorned with her jewels.” Singing, music, and dancing, merry 
riddles, and the play of wit, amused the house, night after night, 
while the feast was prolonged, and it was only after it had worn 
itself out, that life settled down again into colourless monotony. 

It was to some such festivity that Jesus had been invited with Ilis 
five disciples, 'J’he earthen floor and the ledge round the wall would 
be spread with carpets, the vails hung with garlands: the spirits of 
ail bright and cheerful as tlu* decorated chamber, and the modest 
rejoicings in no way clouded by the presence of .Mary’s Son and His 
followers. There was no excess, we may be sure, but the flow of 
harmless entertainment brightened all laces. John had been an 

k ' 

ascetic—the highest form of religions life hitherto known in Israel. 

■ l. 

lie had spent his days in penitential austerity and wilderness seclu¬ 
sion; had drunk no wiue, had eaten no pleasant food, and had kept 
apart from human affairs and relationships. Ent a new and higher 
ideal of religion was now to be introduced. Jesus came to spirit¬ 
ualize the humblest duties of life, and sanctify its simplest incidents, 
bo as to ennoble it as a whole. Henceforth, pleasures and enjoy- 
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meats were not to be shunned as unholy; religion was not to thrive 
on the mortification of every human instinct, and the repression of 
every cheerful emotion. It would mix with the crowd of men, nlfect 
no singularity, take part in the innocent festivities of life, interest 
itself in all that interested men at large, and vet, amidst all, remain 
consecrated and pure: in the world, by sympathy and active brother¬ 
hood, but not of it; human in its outward form, but heavenly in its 
elevation and spirit. 

The rejoicings had continued for some evenings, when a misfor¬ 
tune happened that threatened to disgrace the bridegroom and bis 
family for life in the eyes of their neighbours. The supply of wine ran 
out. As in all wine-growing countries, the population were not only 
temperate, hut simple in their whole living, beyond what the natives 
of a colder climate can imagine. Yet wine was their symbol of joy 
and festivity. Jotliam, in the far-back days of the Judges, had 
praised it as “cheering God and man,” and among other passages, a 
Psalm had spoken of it as making glad the heart, "though its immod¬ 
erate use had been condemned in many Scriptures. “'Wine is the 
best of all medicines/’ said a Hebrew proverb: “ where wine is want¬ 
ing, doctors thrive.” “Alay there be always vine and life In the 
mouth of the Rabbi,” was one of the toasts at their festivities. Rut, 
withal, this referred only to its moderate use. Among the parables 
in which the people delighted, one ran thus—“ 'When Noah planted 
liis vineyard, Satan came and asked him what he was doing? 'Plant¬ 
ing a vineyard/ was the reply. ‘'What is it for?’ ‘Its fruits, green 
or dry, are sweet and pleasant: wc make wine of it, which gladdens 
the heart.’ ‘ 1 should like to have a hand in the planting/ said Satan. 
‘ Good,’ replied Noah. Satan then brought a lamb, a lion, a sow , and 
an ape, killed them in the vineyard, and let their blood run into the 
roots of the vines. From this it tomes that a man, before be has 
taken wine, is simple as a lamb, which knows nothing, and is dumb 
before ils shearers; when he has drunk moderately, be glow’s a lion, 
and thinks there is not his like; if he drink too much, he turns a 
swine, and wallows in the mire: if he drink still more, he becomes a 
filthy ape, falling hither and thither, and knowing nothing of what 
lie docs. * 

The good and the evil of wane were thus familiar, but wre may be 
certain that only its better side, as enjoyed among a people at once 
simple and sober, who held excess in abhorrence, and in a household 
where license was not to be thought of—was seen at the marriage in 
Cana, and this temperate use of it Jesus cheerfully sanctioned, .Mary, 
with her gentle womanly feeling for the shame of seeming in hospi¬ 
tality that threatened the host, indulged the hope that lie whose mys¬ 
terious birth, honoured by a special star, and the songs of angels, and 
whose changed look and bearing, since 11 is Jordan visit, could not 
have (’scaped her, w’ould now put forth the hidden powers she might 
Well believe Him to have, to brighten the family circle, in whose life 
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this feast was so great an event. She had, however, to learn, by a 
gentle rebuke, that His human relation to her was now merged and 
lost in a higher. Using an every-day form of words, of immemorial 
age in the nation, with a look of love and tenderness, He waived her 
implied solicitation aside—“AA r oman, what is there to me and tlicc? 
Aline hour is not yet conic.” There was no disrespect in the word 
“ woman,” for He used it afterwards to her, when on the cross, in Ills 
last tender offices of love. It was as if He had said, “Our spheres 
lie apart. Hitherto you have known me as your Son. Henceforth, I 
am much more, Aly divine powers are only for divine ends: at the 
call of my Father alone, for His glory only. He fixes my hour for 
all the works lie wills me to do, aud in this case it has not yet come.” 
“ AVhatsoever He saith unto you, do it,” said Alary, on heariug Ilis 
answer—for it had no harshness to her. 

The superstitious dread of ceremonial uncleanness, among the 
Jews, made ample provision necessary in every household, for con¬ 
stant washings of vessels, or of the person. No one ate without 
washing the hands; each guest had his feet washed on his arrival, 
for sandals were left outside and only naked feet allowed to touch 
a host’s floor; aud the washing of “cups, and jugs, and bottles,” 
as the Talmud tells us, “went on the whole day.” Six great 
jars of stone, therefore, for such purifications, stood ranged outside 
the door, or in the chamber; their narrow mouths likely filled with 
green leaves, as is still the custom, to keep the water cool. “Fill the 
water pots with water,” said Jesus, adding, when they had carefully 
filled them to the brim, “ Draw out, and take supplies to the governor 
of the feast.” But the water was now glowing wine. Ilis words to 
His mother and the servants had been unnoticed by the company, 
and the fresh supply, when tasted first, as the fashion was, by the 
chief man of the feast, on whom it fell to see to the entertainment 
of the guests, was found so good, that he goodhumouredly rallied 
the bridegroom on keeping the best to the last. 

The “glory” of Jesus had always shone, to those who had eyes to 
see it, in the spotless beauty of His life, but ibis was a revelation of 
it in a new form. It was the “beginning” of His miracles, wrought, 
as was fitting, in stillness and privacy, without display,—to cheer and 
brighten those around Him. Ilis presence at such a feast showed Hia 
sympathy with human joys, human connections, and human relation¬ 
ships. He taught by it, for the first time, that common life in all its 
phases, may be raised to a religious dignity, and that the loving 
smile of God, like the tender blue above, looks down on the whole 
round of existence. He had not been invited as the chief guest, 
or as in any way distinguished, for He w'as not yet The Teacher, 
famed throughout the land, nor had His miracles begun to reveal 
His higher claims. But He took the place assigned Him as one amoa» 
the many, as naturally as the lowliest of the company, and remained 
onknown till His divine glory tevealed Him. 
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Hii miraculous power, indeed, was only one aspect of this “glory." 
In a tar higher sense it was “manifested” in His Person. It was, 
doubtless, amazing lo possess such powers, but, that One whose word, 
or mere will, could command the obedience of nature, should mingle 
as a friend in an humble marriage festivity, a man amongst men, was 
stilt more wonderful. Nothing could belter illustrate His perfect 
manhood, than Ills identifying Himself thus with the humble inci¬ 
dents of a private circle. lie had grown up under the common ordi¬ 
nances of human existence, as a child, a son, a brother, a friend, and 
a neighbour. Asa Jew, lie bad shared in the social, civil, and religious 
life of 11 is nation. Ilis presence at this marriage, showed that He 
continued the same familiar relations to His fellow-men, after His 
consecration as before it. Neither Ilis nationality, nor education, nor 
mental characteristics, nor natural temperament, narrowed Ilis sym¬ 
pathies, Though burdened with the high commission of the ^Iessiah, 
He retained a vivid interest in nil things human. AVilh us, any 
supreme pre-occupation leaves only apathy for other things. But in 
Christ, no one faculty or emotion appeared in excess. His fulness of 
nature suited itself to every occasion. Strength and grace, wisdom 
and love, courage and purity, which are the one side of our being, 
were never displayed so harmoniously, and so perfectly, as in Him, 
but the incidents of (his marriage feast show that the other side, the 


feminine gentleness and purity, which are the ideal virtues of woman, 
were no less Ilis characteristics. They throw light *011 the words of 
St. Paul, “ In llim is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor 
female.” lie could subdue Pilate by His calm dignity, but lie also 
ministered to the happiness of a village festival, lie could with¬ 
stand the struggle with the Prince of Darkness in the wilderness, and 
through life, but lie wept over the grave of Lazarus, lie could let 
the rich young ruler go his way to perish, if he would, but lie sighed 
as lie healed the man that was dumb. lie pronounced the doom of 
Jerusalem, with a lofty sternness, but He wept as lie thought how it 
had neglected the tilings of its peace. He craved sympathy, and lie 
showed it with equal tenderness: lie was calm amidst the wildest 
popular tumult, but He sought the loneh r mountain for midnight 
prayer. He sternly rebuked Peter for hinting a temptation, but lie 
jlamed His sleep in Getlisemane on the weakness of the llesh. He 
gave away a crown when on the cross, but lie was exceedingly sor¬ 
rowful unto death in the garden. He never used Ilis miraculous 
powers to relieve Ilimself, but lie provided for the multitude in the 
wilderness. Ilis judges quailed before Him, but He forgot Ilis dying 
agonies, to commend Ilis mother lo the lifelong care of a friend. He 
rebuked death, that He might give her son back lo the widow; and 
lie took part in Lite rejoicings of an humble marriage, that lie might 
elevate and sanctify human joys. In the fullest sense lie was a man, 
but not in the sense in which manly virtues are opposed to those of 
woman, for lie showed no less the gentleness, purity, and tenderness 
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of the one sex, than the strength and nobility of the other, ITc wag 
the Son of Man, in the grand sense of being representative of humanity 
as a whole. Man and woman, alike, have in Him their perfect ideal. 

An Indian apologue tells us that a Brahmin, one of whose disciples 
had been perplexed respecting miracles, ordered a dower-pot tilled 
with earth to be brought him, and having put a seed into it before 
the doubter, caused it to spring up, blossom, and bear fruit, while he 
still stood by. “ A miracle,” cried the young man. “ Son,” replied 
the Brahmin, “ what else do you sec done here in an hour than nature 
does more slowly round the year?” The wine which the guests had 
drunk from the bridegroom's bounty, and possibly front the added 
gifts of friends, had been slowly matured from the vine by mysterious 
elaboration, from light, and heat, and moisture, and the salts of tho 
earth, none of which had more apparent affinity to it than the water 
which Jesus transformed The miracle ii^nature was not less real or 
wonderful than that of the marriage feast, and strikes us less, only by 
its being familiar. At the threshold of Christ's miraculous works it 
is well to realize a fact so easily overlooked. A miracle is only an 
exercise, iu a new way, of the Almighty power we see daily produc¬ 
ing perhaps the same results in nature. -Infinitely varied forces are 

at work around us cvcrv moment. From the sun to the atom, from 
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the stone to the thinking brain and beating heart, they circulate 
sleepless!} 7 , through all things, forever. As they act and react on 
each other, the amazing result is produced which we know as nature, 
but how many mysterious inter relations, of which wc know nothing, 
may offer endlessly varied means for producing specific ends, at the 
command of God? Nor is there anything more amazing in the works 
of Christ than in the daily phenomena of nature. The vast universe, 
embracing heavens above heavens, stretching out into the Infinite— 
with constellations anchored on the vast expanse like tiny islet clusters 
on the boundless ocean, is one great miracle. It was wonderful to 
create, but to sustain creation is, itself, to create anew 7 , each moment. 
Suns and planets, living creatures in their endless races, all that tho 
round sky of eacli planet covers—seas, air, sweeping valleys, lofty 
mountains, and the million wonders of the brain and heart, and life, 
of their innumerable populations, have no security, each moment, 
that they shall commence another, except in the continued expendi¬ 
ture of fresh creative energy. Miracles are only the momentary 
intercalation of unsuspected lows which startle by their novelty, hut 
are no more miraculous than the most common incident of the great 
mystery of nature. 

The beginning of the public career of Jesus as Messiah at a time so 
joyful as a household festival was appropriate. His bounteous gift 
fitly marked the opening of 11 is kingly work, like the fountains flow¬ 
ing with wine at the coronation of earthly kings. But a king very 
different from earthly monarch s was now' entering on IBs reign. No 
SUtward preparation is made: lie has no vrorldly wealth or rich. 
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provision to lavish away. Yet, though He has no wine, water itself, 
at His word, becomes wine, rich as the finest vintage. Till His hour 
has come, He remains passive and self-restrained, awaiting the moment 
divinely appointed for Ilis glory shining out among men. Once 
come, the slumbering power, till now unrevcaled, breaks forth, never 
to cease its gracious work of blessing and healing, till the kingdom 
lie came to found is triumphant in llis death. 

The age of Jesus at llis entrance on Ilis public work has been very 
variously estimated. Ewald supposes that lie was about tlurty-Iour, 
fixing Ilis birth three years before the death of Herod. AViescIcr, on 
the contrary, supposes Him to have been in Ilis thirty-first year, 
setting His birth a few months before Ilerod’s death. Bunsen, Anger, 
AViner, Schurer, and Renan agree with this: Lichtenstein makes Him 
thirty-two. Ilausralh and Keira, on the other hand, think that lie 
began Ilis ministry in the year a.d. 34, but they do not give any 
supposed date for Ilis birth, though if that of Ewald be taken as a 
medium, lie must now have been forty years old, while, if AVicseler's 
date be preferred, lie would only have been thirty-seven. The 
statement of the Gospel, ^hat He was " airwMhirty years of age when 
lie began” Ilis public work, is so indefinite as to allow free conjecture. 
In any case, lie must have been tliirty-onc at Ilis baptism, from His 
having been born before Ilerod’s death. It was even supposed by 
Ircnams, from the saying of the Jews,—"Thou art not yet fifty years 
old/’ and from Ilis allusion to the forty-six years during which the 
Temple had been building, that lie was between forty and fifty at 
II is death. Amidst such difference, exactness is impossible, and it 
seems safest to keep to the generality of Pt. Luke, by thinking of 
Jesus as about thirty—though not younger—at Ilis baptism. 

The stay at Cana seems to have been short. It may have been only 
a family visit, or it may have been, that, from some cause, Alary had 
gone for a time to live there; but, in either case, Jesus very soon 
removed from a locality so little suited to llis work, from its isola¬ 
tion, and remoteness from the centres of life and population. lie 
had resolved to make Galilee, in which lie was at home, the chief 
scene of Ilis labours. lie was, moreover, safer_ there than cither in 
Judea or Berea, for the hierarchy could reach I*isn more easily in the 
one, and the tyranny of Antipas was less restrained in the wild ter* 
ritory of the other. The kingdom 11c came to set up must grow 
silently, aud by slow, peaceful degrees, like llic mustard seed, to 
which he compared it, and it could not do so in any part so well as 
in Galilee. Far away from turbulent Judea, lie escaped the excite¬ 
ments, more or less political, the insurrections, and wild dreams of 
national supremacy, ever fermenting at Jerusalem, and avoided excit¬ 
ing suspicion, or having Ilis spiritual aims perverted by the revolu¬ 
tionary violence of the "masses, Ilis kingdom was not of this world, 
like the Messianic dominion fondly expected by the nation, but tkf 
tar mightier reign of "The Truth.” 
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Galilee was, however, in some respects, an unfavourable centre. 
The morose and self-sulHoieut Jerusalemites ridiculed its population, 
and affected to lliink that no prophet had risen in it, though Elijah, 
Elisha, Hosea, and Nahum,—the first, the greatest of the prophets,— 
had been Galiheans. The wits of the capital, moreover, ridiculed them 
for their speech, for they substituted one letter for another, and had 
a broad pronunciation. Their culture, and even their rapacity were 
contemned, though so many prophets had risen amongst them, 
though they could boast of Barak, the conqueror of the C'anaanites, 
dud of many famous Rabbis, and though the high-minded Judas, the 
Zealot, had shed honour on them, in Christ’s own day, as the great 
apostle Paul, sprung from a Gi sc lml a family, was to do hereafter. 
But hatred, or jealousy, like love, is blind. 

It is hard to know how early the Rabbinical fancy of two Messiahs 
Arose, but, if it had already taken anj T shape in Christ’s lifetime, it 
must rather have hindered than helped His great work. The Messiah 
of the House of Joseph was to appear in Galilee, and, after gathering 
round him the long-lost ten tribes, was to march, at their head, to 
Jerusalem, to receive the submission of the Messiah of the House of 
David, ami, having united the whole kingdom once more, was to die 
by the hands of Gog and Magog, the northern heathen, as a sacrifice 
for the sins of Jeroboam, and of the nation at large. But these fancies 
took a definite form only in a later age, and we find no trace of them 
in the New Testament. Who can tell, however, how old their germs 
may have been? They show, at least, what the application of passages 
from the prophets to Christ’s first appearing in Galilee also implies, 
that the Galiheans cherished the great promise of the Messiah. Frank, 
high-spirited, and comparatively unprejudiced, they were more ready 
than other Jews to listen to a new teacher, and the thousands who hail 
rekindled their zeal on the banks of the Jordan, under the preaching 
of John, had already on their return, spread around them the excited 
expectation of an immediate advent of the Messiah, which the Baptist 
had announced. But though the soil was thus specially favourable 
for His earlier work, the fame of Jesus was hereafter to spread, in 
spile of all local prejudices, till, at last, lie should hear Himself pro¬ 
claimed by the multitude, even in the streets of Jerusalem, as Jesus, 
the prophet of Nazareth of Galilee. 

Nazareth, itself, like Cana, lay too far from the centres of popula¬ 
tion for Christ’s great work, and there was, besides, the inevitable 
drawback of its having known Him during the long years of Itis 
humble privacy. lie, doubtless, felt, from the first, what lie after¬ 
wards expressed with so much feeling, that “a prophet is not with¬ 
out honour, save in his own country, and in his own house.” His 
fellow townsmen, and even Ilis own family, could not realize that 
one whose lowly position and unmarked career, they had had before 
them through life, could be so much above them. It was, in infinitely 
greater degree, the same pettiness, and inability to estimate tbue 
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familiar justly, that, in our own age, made John Wilson write, that 
as “the northern Highlanders do not admire ‘Waverley,’ so, I pre¬ 
sume, the south Highlanders despise ‘Guy Mannering.* The West¬ 
moreland peasants think Wordsworth a fool. In Borrowdale, Southey 
is not known to exist. I met ten men in Hawick who do not think 
Kogg a poet, and the whole city of Glasgow think me a madman.” 
With such counteracting prejudices, Nazareth was altogether unsuited 
for the longer residence of Jesus, and hence He seems never to have 
returned to it, after His baptism, except for a passing visit, 

lie chose for llis future home the shores of the Lake of Galilee, at 
that time the most populous, as they are still the most delightful, 
part of Palestine. Henceforth, the “jewel” of its banks—O.pernaum 
—became “llis own city,” and for a time, at least, Ills mother and 
His “brethren” seem also to have made it their home, though a little 
later, wc find Jesus living permanently as a guest in the house of 
Peter, as if they had once more left it, and returned to Nazareth. 
From this centre His future work was carried on. From it lie set 
out on His missionary journeys, and lie returned to it from them to 
find a welcome and a home. 

Capernaum lay on the western shore of the Sea of Galilee, at the 
spot, a little way from the head of the Lake, where the shore recedes 
in a more westerly arc, forming a small cape, from which the view 
embraces the whole coast, in every direction. It could never have 
been very large, for Josephus only once mentions it, as a village to 
which he was carried by his soldiers, when hurt by a fall-from his 
horse, which had stuck in the marsh at the head of the Lake. The 
name docs not occur in the Old Testament. Capernaum, was the 
boundary town between the territory of Philip and Antipas, and, as 
such, had a custom-house and a garrison. One of the officers sta¬ 
tioned for a time in it, a foreigner, and, doubtless, a proselyte, bad, 
in Christ’s day, built a fiue synagogue, as a mark, at once of his 
friendly feeling to the Jewish nation, and of homage to Jehovah. 
The whitewashed houses were built of black basalt or lava, which still 
lies in boulders, here and there, over the neighbourhood, and gives 
the ground a dark appearance when the tall spring grass lias withered 
and left it bare;. The synagogue, however, was of white limestone. 
Great blocks of chiselled stone, finely carved, once its frieze, archi¬ 
trave, and cornices, still lie among ilic waving thistles, where the 
town once stood. The walls are now nearly level with tile surface, 
most of the pillars and stones having been carried oil to build into 
house walls, or burn for lime, though some of its once double row of 
columns, hewn in one block, and of their Corinthian capitals, and 
massy pedestals, still speak of its former splendour. Round the syn¬ 
agogue, and stretching up the gentle slope behind, stretched the 
streets and squares, covering an area of half-a-milc in length, and a 
quarter in breadth, the main street running north, to the neighbour¬ 
ing Chorazin. -. J 
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At the north eiul of the town, two tombs yet remain; one built of 
limestone, underground, in an excavation hollowed out with great 
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labour in the hard basalt; the other, a rectangular building, abovo 
ground, large enough to hold a great number of bodies, and once, 
apparently, whitewashed, to warn passers by not to detile themselves 
by too near an approach to the dead. 

Capernaum, in Christ's day, was a thriving, busy town. The 
''highway to the Sea/’from Damascus to Ptolcmais,—now Acre, 
but still known by the former name, iD the seventeenth century,—ran 
through it, bringing no little local traffic, and also opening the mar¬ 
kets of the coast to the rich yield of the neighbouring farms, orchards, 
and vineyards, and the abundant returns of the fisheries of the Lake. 
The townsfolk, thus, as a rule, enjoyed the comfort and plenty we 
sec in the houses of Peter and Matthew, and were even open to the 
charge of being “ winebibbers and gluttonous,” which implied gen¬ 
erous entertainment. They were proud of their town, and counted 
on its steady growth and unbounded prosperity, little dreaming of 
the ruin which would one day make even its site a question. 

It was in this town that Jesus settled, amidst a mixed population of 
fisher-people, grain and fruit agents, local tradesmen, and the many 
classes and occupations of a thriving station on a great line of caravan 
tratfie. It was a point that brought Him in contact with Gentile as 
well as Jewish life. Households like that of Peter, proselytes like the 


centurion, and the need of a large synagogue, imply a healthy relig¬ 
iousness in Dot a few, but the woe pronounced on the town by Jesus, 
after a time, shows that whatever influence lie .may have had on a 
circle, the citizens as a whole were too much engrossed with their 
daily affairs to pay much heed to Him. 


An hour’s walk behind the town leads to gentle hill slopes, which, 
in April, arc thinly covered with crisp grasses, and stalks of weeds. 


From their top, the eye follows the course of the Jordan as it enters 
the Lake in two streams, through a marshy delta, the favourite pas¬ 
ture ground for herds of huge, ungainly, fierce, and often dangerous 
black buffaloes, which delight to wallow by day in such marshy 
places, up to the neck in water or mud. and return at night to their 
masters, the Arabs of the Jordan vallev. Jesus must often have 
seen these herds luxuriating idly in this swampy paradise, for they 
arc not used for labour in the district round the Lake, though they 
arc sometimes set to drag the plough in the parts near the Waters of 
Merom. The Lake itself, stretched out, north and south, like a pear 
in shape, the broad end towards the north; or like a lyre, from which, 
indeed, it got its ancient name of Chinncroth. Its greatest width, 
from the ancient Magdala on the west side, to Gorgesa on the cast, is 
six and three-quarter miles, and its extreme length, a little over 
twelve. There are no pine-clad mountains, no bold headlands, no 
lofty precipices; the hills.—except at Khan Minych, the ancient 
Tariclnca, a little below Capernaum, where there is a small cliff,—■ 
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rise gradually, in a dull uniform brown, from the Lake, or from a 
fringe of plain; on the south and east, to about 1,000 feet, on the 
north-west to about 000. No prominent peak breaks the outline, but 
the ever-changing lights, and the rich tints of sunrise and sunset, pre¬ 
vent monotony. From, the south of the Lake, the top of llermon, 
often white, with snow, stands out sharp and chair, in the bright sky, 
as if close at hand, and, towards tiie north, the twin peaks of Ilattin 
crown a wild gorge, a little way below Capernaum. On the eastern 
side the hills rise in a barren wall, seamed with a few deep ravines, 
black basalt predominating, though varied here and there by the 
lighter grey limestone. No trees, no village, no spots of cultivated 
land, break the desolation which spreads like a living death over the 
landscape, except along the narrow stripe of green, about a quarter of 
a mile in breadth, that fringes the Lake. It was among these waste 
and lonely hills that Jesus often retired to escape the crowds which 
often oppressed Him. The hills on the western side slope more 
gently, and rise and fall in rounded tops, such as mark the softer 
limestone. The line of the shore, in the upper part of the Lake, is 
broken into a scries of little ba 3 f s of exquisite beauty. 

The Rabbis were wont to say that God had made seven seas in the 
land of Canaan, but had chosen only one for Himself—the sea of 
Galilee. Josephus rightly called the land on its borders, “thecrown’' 
of Palestine. The plain of Gcnnesareth begins at Khan Minyeh, 
about two miles below Capernaum, filling in tlic bow-like recess, 
which the hills make from that point to Magdaln. It is as romantic 
as beautiful, for tlic ravine at its southern end leads, at a short dis¬ 
tance, to the towering limestone cliffs of Arhcla. on whose heights 
numerous eagles now build, among the airy caverns, once the fortress 
alternately of robbers and patriots, to whom the valley offered a way 
to the Lake, Gcnnesareth was the richest spot in Palestine; five 
streamlets from the neighbouring hills quickening its rich dark vol¬ 
canic soil into amazing fertility. It measures only about two and a 
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half miles from north to south, by about a mile in depth, but, in the 
days of Christ,-it must have been enehautingly beautiful. “Its soil," 
says Josephus, “is so fruitful that all kinds of trees grow in it. 
Aval nuts flourish in great plcnt 3 r ; there arc palm-trees also, which re¬ 
quire beat, and figs and olives, which require a more temperate air. 
Nature seems, as it were, to have done violence to herself, to cause 
(he plants of different lands to grow together. Grapes and figs ripen 
for ten months in the year, and other fruits fill up the other months.” 

No wonder the fruits of Gcnnesareth put to shame all else in the 
markets of Jerusalem. Its soil is still fertile in the extreme, and it 
lies between five and six hundred feet below the Mediterranean, 


which makes it very warm. Wheat, barley, millet, rice, melons, 
grapes, the common vegetables, tobacco, and indigo flourish, and 
date-palms, figs, citrons, and oranges are not wanting. Gcnnesareth 
melons are exported to Damascus and Acre, and arc greatly prized. 
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The oleanders, and wild figs, palms, &c., rise, here and there, in 
rank luxuriance, and there can be no doubt that, in former times, 
when the whole soil was carefully tilled, few semi-tropical plants 
would have failed to grow. The climate of the lake shore, generally, 
is so inild even in winter, that snow seldom falls. In summer, on 
the other hand, it is oppressively hot, for, except at the plain of 
Gennesareth, which enjoys cool breezes from Lebanon, the hills shut 
out the west wind, which almost alone abates,the intensity of + he 
summer in Palestine, and hence the people of Tiberias are glad to 
sleep in shelters of straw or leaves on their roofs, during the hot 
months. Melons ripen four weeks earlier than at Acre and Damas¬ 
cus, and though wheat is not so early ripe as at Jericho, where the 
harvest is in May, it is ready for the sickle in June. A spot so 
charming, could not, however, escape some drawback. This sultry 
moist heat causes, along the marshy lake edge, a prevalence of fever, 
and sometimes brings the pestilence, and ophthalmia and sickness of 
various kinds are only too common. 

The shores of the plain are white with myriads of little shells, over 
which the transparent, crystal-like waters rise and fall with the wind, 
and the side next the hills is shut in by a fringe of oleanders, rich, 
each May, in red and white blossom. In the days of Christ the 
whole landscape was full of life. Busy towns and villages crowded 
the shores, and the waters swarmed with boats, employed in the 
fisheries, which even gave their names to several of the towns. 
South of Capernaum lav the busy city of Tarichsea, or "Pickling 
Town,”—the great fish-curing port—which had boats enough to meet 
the Romans, a generation later, in a deadly sea-fight on the Lake, and 
had to see eisht thousand of its citizens, and of those who had taken 
refuge in it, slain, and uearly forty thousand sold as slaves. It and 
Tiberias were the two ports in which the fishermen of Capernaum 
and Bcthsaida found a ready sale for their freights. A little further 

4 \--r 

south rose the houses of Magdala, or Migdal-El—"the Tower of 
God”—now Medschel,—the home of the Mary who bears its name. 
Then came Tiberias, with its splendid palace, grand public buildings, 
huge arsenal, and famous baths, glittering in the bright sunshine; its 
motley, busy population; and, beyond, rose, still, town beyond town. 
To the north, on the slope of the hills, a short way off, lay Chorazin, 
named, it might seem, from the “ Coraein” fish mentioned by Jo¬ 
sephus as found in its neighbourhood. At the head of the Lake, 
on the other side of the Jordan, Bcthsaida—"the Fisher’s Town”— 
rebuilt, and re-named Julias, by the tetrareh Philip, was fresh from 
the hands of the masons and sculptors, and along the eastern shore 
lay Gergesa, Gamala, Hippos, and other swarming hives of men. 
The landscape is now very different. The thickly peopled shore is 
almost deserted. Tiberias, then so magnificent, has shrunk into a 
small and decaying town, like every place under Turkish rule; Uiq 
white towns and villages, once reflected in the waters, have disap- 
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pearcd; the fleets of fishing boats are now replaced by one solitary 
crazy boat; the richly wooded hills arc bare; the paradise l*ku plains 
□re overgrown with thorns and thistles. The shore, varied by 
stretches of sand, intervale of white tiny shells, shingle with larger 
shells, here and there, and great beds of black basalt, which show 
tl)* 1 volcanic nature of the district, as do, also, the warm baths at 
Tiberias, is silent. Next the water, reeds and rushes grow in long 
reaches, in the flat tea’ swampy parts—a favourite haunt of the peli¬ 
can, and many other birds, but, above all, of the turtle-dove—the 
bird dearest from of old to the Jew. The whole must have been 


beautiful, however, in former days, to make the Emperor Titus com¬ 
pare it witli the Lake of Neufchatcl, in Switzerland, though, nowa¬ 
days, the comparison seems fanciful. 

It was in Capernaum that Jesus chose His home, in the midst of 
this life and beauty, beside the gleaming Lake, embosomed deep on 
this, its western shore, in soft terraced hills, laughing with fruitful¬ 
ness; the higher hills of Upper Galilee rising beyond, and the 
majestic Ilcrnnm closing the glorious landscape. The view over the 
waters showed the steep slopes,-—now yellow limestone, now black 
basalt,—which led up to the Gaulouitis country, Capernaum was 
the town of IIis three chief apostles, Peter, John, and James, and 
also of Andrew. Here lie healed the centurion’s slave, and raised' 


the daughter of J air us; called Matthew' from the booth where lie 
took the customs dues, and healed the mother-in-law of Peter. From 


a boat near the shore, close by, lie preached to the crowxls, and it was 
in the waters oil the towu that He vouchsafed to Peter and Ids 


brother the miraculous draught of fishes. 

The whole neighbourhood, indeed, is sacred to the memory of 
Jesus. The Lake of Galilee had* been choseu by God for llimself, 
and honoured above all seas of Ibe earth, in a sense which the Rabbis 


little dreamed. The men, the fields, the valleys round it, are immor¬ 
talized by their association with the Saviour. There were the vine¬ 
yards, on Ih'c hill slopes, round which their lord planted a hedge, and 
in which lie built a watch-tow er, and dug a wine-press. There were 
the sunny hills, on which the old wine had grown, and the new was 
growing, for which the householder would take care to provide the 
ncw r leather bottles. The plain of Gcnucscreth was the enamelled 
meadow', on which, in spring, ten thousand lilies wore robed in 
more than the glory of Solomon, and where, in winter, the grass was 
cast infra the oven. It was on such pastures as those around, that Kao 


shepherd left the ninety-and-ninc sheep, to seek, in the mountains, 
Ibe one that was lost, and bring it back, when found, on his shoulders, 
jejoicing. The ravens, that have neither storehouse nor barn, daily 
sailed over from the cliffs of Arbcla, to seek their food on the shore 


of the Lake, and from the same cliffs, from time to time, tleAV forth 
the lnuvks, to make the terrified hen gather her chickens under her 
wings. The orchards were there in which the fig-tree grew, on which 
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the dresser of the vineyard, in three years, found no fruit, and in. 
which the grain of mustard seed grew into so great, a tree that the 
fowls of the air lodged in its branches. Across the Lake, rose the 
hills of Gaulonitis, which the idlv busy Rabbis watched for signs of 
the weather. A murky red, scon above them in the morning, was a 
text for these sky-prophets to predict “foul weather to-day, for tho 
eky is red and lowering,” and it was when the sun sank, red and 
glowing, behind the hills in the west, that the solemn gossips, return¬ 
ing from their many prayers in the synagogue, made sure that it 
would be “ fair weather to-morrow.” It was when the sea-cloud was 
seen driving over the hill-tops from Plolemais and Carmel that neigh¬ 
bours warned each other that a shower was coming, and the clouds 
sailing north, towards Safed and Hermon, were the accepted earnest 
of coming heat. The daily business of Capernaum, itself, supplied 
many of the illustrations so frequently introduced into the discourses 
of Jesus. He might see in the bazaar of the town, or on the street, 
tiie rich travelling merchant, who exchanged a heavy load of Baby¬ 
lonian carpets for the one lustrous pearl that had, perhaps, found its 
way to the Lake from distant Ceylon. Fishermen, and publicans, 
and dressers of vineyards passed and re-passcd each moment. Over 
in Julias, the favourite town of the tetrarcli Philip; below, in Ti¬ 
berias, at the court of Antipas, lived the magnates, who delighted to 
be called “ gracious lords,” and walked in silk robes. The young 
Salome lived in the one town; her mother, Ilerodias, in the other; 
and the intercourse between the two courts could not have escaped 
the all-observing eye of Jesus, as He moved about in Capernaum. 

It was this town, on the border between the districts of Philip and 
Antipas, on the great highway of commerce and travel, by the shore 
of the Lake, in the midst of thickly sown towns and villages, that 
Jesus .selected as Ilis future home. lie seems, at first, to have lived 
with His mother and llis brethren, and the few disciples He had 
already gathered, hut His stay, at this time, was short, for lie pres¬ 
ently set out on Ilis first Passover journey to Jerusalem. On IBs 
return, lie appears to have made Ilis abode, as often as lie was in 
the town, in the house of Peter, who lived with his brother Andrew 
and his mother-in-law. It had a courtyard before it, and was on the 
shore of the Lake, but it was, at best, only the home of a rough-handed' 
fisherman’s household. 


Li of 0—i 



CITAPTER XXX. 

VISIT TO JEBUSALEJf. 

The choice of Capernaum by Jesus ns IIis future centre was sig¬ 
nificant. John had chosen the “ terrible wilderness," with its “vipers 
and scorpions, and drought.” Jesus selected the district spoken of 
as “the garden of God,*’and “ Paradise.” John had lived amidst 
the silence of desolation: Jesus came to a centre of business and 
travel, to live amidst men. John kept equally aloof from priest, 
prince, or governor, from Pome and from Jerusalem; Jesus settled in 
a garrison town, noted for business, and near Tiberias, with its Idu- 
mean prince, the future murderer of the Faptist, and its gay courtiers. 
The contrast maikcd the vital difference between 13is work and that 
of His herald. lie was to wear no prophet’s mantle like John, hut 
the simple dress of other men: to lay no stress on fasts, to enforce no 
isolation from any class, for He came to all n:cn irrespective of clas3 
or nation. 

Jesus had come, in fact, to preach a Gospel of which the glorious 
panorama around Him was the fit emblem. The “ old wine” of Juda¬ 
ism, which had in a measure characterized the spirit of John, was to 
he replaced by the “new wine of the kingdom of God.” John had 
sought to establish that kingdom anew on a Jewish foundation, by 
trying to blend together the spiritual and the external. While break¬ 
ing away in some respects from the old theociacy, he had sought to 
build up a new outward constitution for Israel alone, and had imposed 
it, with its burden of fastings, washings, and endless legal require¬ 
ments, in part, on the nation at large, and in all its severity, on him¬ 
self and his disciples. He had proposed to heal the wounds of man¬ 
kind by an unnatural withdrawal from the world, and by the austerities 
of ascetic observance. For this religion of endless, hopeless, struggle 
after legal purity, w hich carried with it no balm for the heart, and 
enforced morbid isolation, Jesus, by His settling in Capernaum, sub¬ 
stituted that of peace and joy, and of a healthy intercourse with man¬ 
kind, and citizenship in the great world. The religion of John waa 
national, local, and unsatisfying, and marked by the spirit of caste: 
that of Jesus offered the splendid contrast of a faith which rose high 
over ail that had hitherto been known. Suited alike for the peasant 
and the prince, it eared nothing for outw\*ird position, or the changes 
of states or nationality, but sought only to meet the wants and long¬ 
ings of man, in the inner infinite world of the heart and spirit, which 
no Herod could reach. Recognizing all good, wherever found, it 
gladly drew to itself all that was true and pure, and rejoiced to ally 
itself with the gifts which dignify human nature. The friend of man, 
it saw in every soul a pearl, hidden or visible, and ennobled every 
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honourable human calling by enlisting it in the service of God. It 
lifted men above care for the world or inclination to seek it, because 
it was not a religion of outward forms, of harsh legalities, or unnat¬ 
ural self infliction and isolation, but the religion of peaee and joy in 
reconciliation with God, and the calm of jarring nature within—a 
religion which gave calmness amidst all want, and reflected the un¬ 
troubled image of heaven in the soul, amidst suffering and trial—a 
religion which laid the agitations and cares of the bosom to rest, by 
the pledge of diviue love and pit}*. The sweet fancy of the Portu¬ 
guese mariner, who, after roundiug Cape Horn, amidst storm and 
terrors, fouud that the ocean on which lie had entered, lay, as if 
hushed asleep before him, and ascribed its calm to the glittering form 
of the southern cross shining down on it, was to be turned into fact, 
in the stillness of the hitherto troubled soul under the light of the 
Star of Bethlehem. 

The stay of Jesus in Capernaum at this time was very short. He 
had resolved to attend the Passover, and only waited till it was time 
to do so. No details have been left us of this earliest ministry, but it 
could hardly have been encouraging, for even at a later dale its recol¬ 
lections waked paiuful thoughts. The determination to carry His 
message beyond the narrow and ungracious circle of Capernaum, and 
the towns around, to a wider sphere, would be only strengthened by 
this result. Jerusalem, with its schools and Temple, was the place 
fitted beyond all others for His working witli effect. lie did not wish 
to be openly recognized as the Messiah as yet, but it was imperative 
now, at the openiug of Ilis ministry, that lie should visit the great 
centre and heart of the nation, and unostentatiously open His great 
commission. The whole country looked to Jerusalem as its religious 
capital, and an impression made there w*onld react everywhere. 

The month of April, on the eve of the 15th of w'liich the Passover 
w T as eaten, was the bright spring month of the year. The plains were 
covered with rich green, for it was the “earing month,” and the grey 
hills lit up with red anemones, rock roses, red and yellow',—the con¬ 
volvulus, marigold, wild geranium, red tulip, aud a hundred other 
glories, for it was the “month of flow'ers.” The cuckoo, unseen, as 
here, w T as heard around: our thrush and sw*eet-voiced blaekbird flew 
off at the approacli of a passer by: the voice of the turtle was hoard 
in the land: the song of the lark flooded a thousand acres of upper 
air, and the pastures w T ere alive with flocks and herds. The roads to 
Jerusalem were already crowded when the month began. Flocks of 
sheep, goats, and cattle from Baslian, daily passed over the fords of 
the Jordan, towards the Holy City, and shepherds with their flocks, 
from “the pastures of the wilderness,” between Bethany, on the 
Mount of Olives, and the Dead Sea, or from the south country stretch¬ 
ing aw'ay from Bethlehem, w*ere in great excitement to bring their 
charge safely to the Temple market, for one hundred thousand lambs, 
alone, were needed, besides thousands of sheep and oxen. The roads 
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and bridges on the main lines of travel through the whole country 
had been repaired; all tombs whitewashed, to guard those coming to 
the feast from defilement, by unconscious approach to them: the 
fields examined, to weed out whatever illegal mixtures of plants de¬ 
filed the land: and the springs and wells cleansed for the wants of 
the pilgrims, no less than to secure Iheir legal purity. 

Jerusalem was in its glory. The whole population was astir from 
the eariiest morning, to-enjoy the cool of the day and the excitements 
of the season. The hills of Mo ah were hardly purple with the dawn 
before the Temple courts were crowded, and by the time the sun 
rose from behind the Mount of Olives, leaving the morning clouds to 
float off and lose themselves in the deep valley of the Dead Sea, the 
business of the day had fully begun. The golden roofs and marble 
walls of the Temple reflected a dazzling brightness; the King's Pool, 
beyond the Tyropecon, seemed molten silver, and the palms, cypresses, 
olives, and figs, of the palace gardens, and among the mansions of the 
rich, on Zion and round the city, bent in the soft air. The concourse 
at the hour of morning prayer was immense, hut it grew even greater 
as the clay advanced. The streets were blocked by the crowds from 
all parts, who had to make tlieir way to the Temple, past flocks of 
sheep, and droves of cattle, pressing on in the sunken middle part of 
each street reserved for them, to prevent contact and defilement. 
Sellers of all possible wares beset the pilgrims, for the great feasts 
were, as has been said, the harvest time of all trades at Jerusalem, just 
as, at Mecca, even at this day, the time of the great concourse of 
worshippers at the tomb of the Prophet, is that of the busiest trade 
among the merchant pilgrims, who form the caravans from all parts 
of the Mohammedan world. 

Inside the Temple space, the noise and pressure were, if possible, 
worse. Directions were posted up to keep the right or the left, as in 
the densest thoroughfares of London. The outer court, which others 
than Jews might enter, and which was, therefore, known as the Court 
of llic Heathen, was in part, covered with pens for sheep, goats, and 
cattle, for the feast and the thank-offerings. Sellers shouted the 
merits of their beasts, sheep bleated, and oxen lowed. It was, in 
faet, the great yearly fair of Jerusalem, and the crowds added to the 
din and tumult, till the services in the neighbouring courts were sadly 
disturbed. Sellers of doves, for poor women coming for purification, 
from all parts of the country, and for others, had a spaee set apart for 
them. Indeed, the sale of doves was, in great measnre, secretly, in the 
hands of the priests themselves: Ilannas, the high priest, especially, 
gaining great profits from his dove cots on Mount Olivet. The rents 
of the sheep and cattle pens, and the profits on the doves, had led the 
priests to sanction the incongruity of thus turning the Temple itself 
into a noisy market. Kor was this all. Potters pressed on the pil¬ 
grims tlieir clay dishes and ovens for the Passover Lamb; hundreds 
of traders recommended their wares aloud; shops for wine, oil, salt, 
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and all else needed for sacrifices, invited customers, and, in addition, 
persons going across the city, with all kinds of burdens, shortened 
their journey by crossing the Temple grounds. The provision for 
paying the tribute, levied on all, for the support of the Temple, added 
to the distraction. Od botli sides of the cast Temple gate, stalls had 
for generations been permitted for changing foreign money. From 
the fifteenth of the preceding month money-changers had been allowed 
to set up their tables in the city, and from the tweiify-first,—or twenty 
days before the Passover,—to ply their trade in the Temple itself. 
Purchasers of materials for offerings paid the amount at special stalls, 
to an olficcr of the Temple, and received a leaden cheque for which 
they got what they had bought, from the seller. Large sums, more¬ 
over, were changed, to be east, as free offerings, into one of the thir¬ 
teen chests which formed the Temple treasury. Every Jew, no mat¬ 
ter how poor, was, in addition, required to pay yearly a half-shekel— 
abont eighteen pence—as atonement money for bis soul, and for the 
support of the Temple. As this would not be received except in a 
native coin, called the Temple shekel, which was not generally cur¬ 
rent, strangers had to change their Roman, Greek, or Easteru money, 
at tiie stalls of the money-changers, to get the coin required. The 
trade gave ready means for fraud, which was only too common. Five 
per cent, exchange was charged, hut this was indefinitely increased 
by tricks and chicanery, for which the class had everywhere earned so f 
bad a name, that, like the publicans, their witness would not be taken 
before a court. 

Jesus was greatly troubled by this monstrous desecration of Ilis 
Father's house. He was a young unknown mau, and a Galihean: 
He had no formal authority to interfere, for the Temple arrangements 
wei'c under the priests alone, but the sight of such abuses, in a place 
so holy, roused llis inmost spirit. Entering the polluted Temple 
space, and gazing round on the tumult and manifold defilements, He 
could Dot remain impassive. Hastily tying together some small 
cords, and advancing to the sellers of the sheep and oxcd, He com¬ 
manded tlicm to leave the Temple, with their property', at once, and 
drove them and their beasts out of the gates. The sellers of doves 
were allowed to take their cages away, bnt they, too, had to leave. 
The money-changers fared worst, as they deserved. Their tables 
were overturned, and they themselves expelled. After long years 
the Temple was once more sacred to God. 

That one man should have effected such an amazing act may have 
been due, as St. Jerome says, “ to the starry light which shone from 
His eyes, and to the divine majesty which beamed from His features," 
but it is uot necessary to suppose such a miraculous aid. The weak¬ 
ness of a guilty conscience on the one side, and the grandeur of a 
supreme enthusiasm on the other, account for it. All were under a 
spell for the moment. It was an act such as Mattathias or Judas 
Haccabaius might have done, and prophet-like as it was, in such 
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a place, and in suoli a cause, its unique heroism secured its tri¬ 
umph. 

The authorities, who were responsible for the abuse so astoundmgly 
corrected, were no less paralyzed thau the multitude at large, by the 
lofty zeal for God shown thus strangely. Rules of a strictness hitherto 
unknown were erelong announced, and, for the moment, put in force, 
though, three years later, things had become as bad as ever. No one 
could henceforth go up to “the hill of the Lord” with a staff in his 
hand, or with his shoes on his feet, or with money in his girdle, or with 
a sack on his shoulder, or even with dust on his feet, and no one might 
carry a bunion of an} r kind through the Temple, or even spit within "the 
holy precincts, It was felt that religion had received a deadly injury 
by the evils against which the Galikean stranger had thus signally pro* 
tested, and a vain effort was made to restore the prestige they had 
themselves so fatally injured. 

It was wholly in keeping with His office to act as Jesus had done. 
As Ilia Father’s House, the Temple was supremely under His eare, 
and He only exercised Ilis rights and dut ies, as the Messiah, in cleans¬ 
ing it as lie did. It was a sign and commencement of the spiritual 
cleansing He came to inaugurate: a note struck* which disclosed the 
character of Ilis future work. Zechariah had said that in the days of 
the Messiah “ the trader w ould no more be in the House of Jehovah,” 
and thus even the prophets, whom the nation honoured, seemed to 
endorse Ilis act. 

The priests could say nothing condemnatory, but could only raise the 
question why lie should have taken it upon Ilim to assume authority 
which they claimed. They were irritated beyond bounds, and doubt¬ 
less indulged their scorn at a “prophet,” who took on Himself the 
duties of the Temple police. Yet the people, by their silence, showed 
that they approved the act, though it implied condemnation of the high 
priest and his colleagues, and had attacked a custom sanctioned by 
age, established by formal authority, and identified with the interests 
of the Temple and its services. The crowds of pilgrims also honoured 
the act of the young Galiucan, of whom strange rumours had reached 
them from the Jordan, instinctively feeling that it was right. Jesus 
had made Ilis entrance on public notice, in a'way that struck the popu¬ 
lar imagination,—as a true prophet, who witnessed fearlessly for God, 
against the desecration of Ilis house. The feeling towards Him was 
half enthusiastic, half respectful; His enemies were confused and 
paralyzed, lie was the valiant soldier of the Lord of Hosts, and it 
might have seemed as if the way to an easy triumph were to be 
expected forthwith. 

Rut He and the people had wholly different conceptions of the office 
of the Messiah. He had acted as lie had done from uo personal end. 
His disciples saw that it was consuming zeal for Ilis Father’s glory, 
that had animated Him; a welling up of holy indignation. He had 
exercised the prophet’s oilice, of striking for the true, and the pure; 
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& right which has been used in all ages, by lofty natures, when insti¬ 
tuted means, and the low morality of the times, fail to stem growing 
corruption. Such an act could not be done, without overpowering, 
unreflecting earnestness, and zeal kindled into a flame, but this divine 
earnest zeal was not unworthy of the purest, for without it, in fallen 
times, nothing great can be done. Vet lie was the Prince of Peace. 
It was not His nature to strive, or to make His voice heard in ths 
streets. To have taken the tide of popular feeling at the full, would 
have led Him to triumphs for which He had no desire, and would 
have been fatal to llis views, instead of advancing them. Numbers 
were, perhaps, willing to have believed that He might be the Messiah, 
had lie anuounced Himself as such, but the Law had been given of 
old amidst thunderings and lightnings, and they expected the King¬ 
dom of the Messiah to be proclaimed with equal sublimity. Unos¬ 
tentatious illustrations of divine power, such as healing the sick, 
opening the eyes of the blind, or the ears of the deaf, were not 
enough. They desired public and national miracles, which would 
glorify Israel, and astonish the world. Rut is was no part of His plan 
to attract the wonder of the crowd, cr to minister to national pride, 
or inaugurate a dispensation of fear or farce. His Kingdom was in 
the hearts of men, not in their outward suffrages; in the calm realms 
of truth, not in those of political strife. 

The authorities could take no violent measures, and contented them¬ 


selves with asking Him for some “ sign,” to justifiy llis act by its 
divine authority, and incidentally reveal llis claim on their homage, 
if, perchance, lie might prove the Messiah. The question must have 
raised the sense of His supreme right as consecrated Son of God, 
and involved the condemnation cf those by whom such a state of 


things had been allowed. Why had they, the appointed guardians of 
the Temple, been so powerless or negligent against such desecration? 
If they had thus failed, who but the Messiah alone, could cleanse the 
sanctuary, not partly, and for a time, but perfectly, and for ever? lie 
.answered them, therefore, as their Rabbis were wont to do, with an 


enigmatical sentence, which lie left them to unriddle as they could. 
“Destroy this Temple,” said lie, doubtless pointing as lie did so, to 
llis person,—that Temple of God, pure and sacred beyond all others, 
—“and in three days I will raise it up.” The sound of the words to' 
a Jew, and their apparent meaning, were alike audacious, lie was 
standing amid the long and lofty marble arcades of the sacred build¬ 
ing; amidst its courts, paved with costliest stones, and rising terrace 
above terrace; its vast spaces, built up with incredible labour, and 
equal magnificence, from the valley, hundreds of feet below; it3 
sanctuary, ablaze with gold; its wonderful gates of silver and gold, 
and Corinthian brass, which were the national pride. The very ex¬ 
istence of the nation was identified with the inviolability of the Tem¬ 
ple. It had been already building for forty-six years, and was not 
yet finished, for eighteen thousand workmen were still employed oa 
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come incomplete parts of it, thirty years after this, and were paid off 
when their work was done, only a few years before the destruction oi 
the city. The passionate fanaticism for a structure so splendid, and 
so hound up with the hopes and pride of the nation, was incred* 
ible. It seemed to them under the special protection of Jehovah. 
Antiochus Epiphancs, its great enemy, had perished miserably and 
shamefully in Persia. Crass us, who had plundered its treasures, had 
fallen with Iris army, amidst the thirsty sands of the desert. Pom- 
pey, who had intruded into the Holy of Holies, had been murdered by 
an Egyptian centurion, and his headless trunk had been left exposed 
on the strand of Egypt. To touch the Temple was, in the eyes of tho 
Jew, to inour the vengeance of the Almighty. Perverting the answer 
of Jesus, therefore, into an allusion to the building which they re¬ 
vered with such a zealous idolatry, they tauntingly reminded Him of 
the years it had taken to build, and scouted Ilis supposed proposal to 
destroy and restore it so quickly. 

No utterance ever fell from the lips of Jesus, of which He did not 
forsee the full effect, and this answer, as He knew, was a veiled antici¬ 
pation of His earthly end. The cry that the Temple was in danger 
would at any moment rouse the whole race to revenge the insult with 
the fuiy of despair, or perish in the attempt. The resentment felt at 
such words, may therefore be judged. Three years later it w r as by 
their perversion that the high priests sought Ilis death, and they were 
coarsely flung as a taunt against Him, when He hung on the Cross. 
Nor were they forgotten even afterwards, for they were made an 
aggravation of the charges against the first martyr, Stephen, as His 
follower. 

But they meant something of deepest significance to the Jews 
themselves. Though, doubtless, in their direct import a concealed 
announcement of Ilis own death and resurrection, they had wider ap¬ 
plications. “Your wdiole religion/’ they implied, “ in as far as it rests 
on this Temple, is corrupt and sunken, but He is already here, w'ho, 
when that Temple passes away, as pass away it must, will restore it 
in unspeakably greater glory, and His doing so will be the sign He 
gives.” All this lay in Ilis veiled sentence. “Do you really wish a 
sign from me, of my divine authority over this Temple? You shall 
liave the highest. Destroy this Temple, which will surely one day 
fall, though, wliilo it stands, I wish it to be pure and worth}': destroy 
it, if you choose, and with it let all your corrupted religion perish: I 
shall, presently, rebuild it again, w r ith far greater glory than it can 
now boast, for this Temple is the desecrated and fallen work of men’s 
hands, but mine will be pure: a Temple of the religion of Spirit and 
truth, which will be established hy my resurrection, on the third day, 
and will be immortal and indestructible.” 

In the answer of Jesus, indeed, lay, already, tho whole future of His 
Church. The history of Ilis life and of His work is linked to this 
earliest utterance, The magnificent Temple He that day cleansed was 
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soon to be destroyed, mainly through the guilt of those who sought so 
fanatically to preserve it, with all its abuses. But, even before it rose 
in flames from the torch of the Roman soldier, or fell, stone from 
stone, before his tools, another temple, far more wonderful, had risen 
silently, in the spirits of men, to take its place—a temple pure and 
eternal, which lie had now dimly foreshadowed, at this first moment 
of His public career. Yet, even the Church w r as in no sueli high 
sense the Temple of God as the mysterious person of Jesus Ilimsclf 
—the holiest tabernacle of God amongst men ever vouchsafed—the 
true Shekiuah—the visible Incarnation of the Divine. After the 
crucifixion, and the resurrection, the exact fulfilment of His words, 
in these two great events, struck the imagination of the disciples more 
than any other meaning they might have. “ He spoke of the Temple 
of His body." True in other senses, it was pre-eminently so in this, 
With sueli an old-prophet-like first appearance, followed up. as it 
was, by acts of miraculous power, equal, no doubt, in character and 
greatness, to the examples elsewhere recorded in the Gospels, it is no 
wonder to learn that many believed on Him. Yet He received no one 
into the circle of His closer personal following from those thus im¬ 
pressed. No Scribe or Rabbi, no wealthy citizen, not even a common 
townsman of Jerusalem, was called to follow Him, “He did not 
trust Himself to them,” nor honour any of them with the confidence 
He had shown in some of ITis Galilaean disciples. € Nor did He relax 
this caution at any future time, for though He gained many friends in 
Judea, as we discover incidentally, lie surrounded Himself with Gali- 
lseans to the end of His life. The people of Jerusalem contrasted un¬ 
favourably with the simpler peasants of the north; they were curious 
and excitable, rather than deep and earnest, and the wisdom of the 
schools, which flourished especially under the shadow of the Temple, 
was pre-eminently unfitted to understand Him, or ally itself closely 
with Him. The keen glance of Jesus saw this from the first. There 
were, doubtless, many of the rich and influential men of Jerusalem 
who felt the shortcomings of the prevailing school-wisdom and 
priestly system, and, fretting uneasily under the rule of a Herod, or of 
a Roman governor, were well inclined to join a true Israelitisli king; 
many, possibly, who even secretly admired Jesus, and were ready to 
recognize Him as the Messiah, as soon as they could do so safely. 
But John, who was himself a Galilean, and knew that Jesus had 
made only Galileans His confidential friends, reveals, in his senten¬ 
tious epigrammatical way. His estimate of such doubtful support. 
“Redid not trust Himself to them, because lie knew all men. and 
because He needed not that any should bear witness respecting Him, 
as man.” A cheerful witness to Him as the Son of God He always 
welcomed, wflien it came freely; but as to the other—He knew men’s 
hearts. He could see that they were willing to honour Him as a 
human king, and that, only from His wonderful works and miracles, 
and they, unmistakably, expected a human kingdom at His handB 
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To rule, ns a man, over men, it would have been needful to reek the 
support of the powerful, who would lend themselves for personal 
ends, and act on mere human maxims. But such men would he no 
counsellors, helpers, or servants iu founding and spreading the King¬ 
dom of Truth. 

Among the upper class of citizens, however, there was one, the 
representative of many whose names are unrecorded, who was deeply 
moved by the words and acts of the young Galiktan. He bore tho 
Greek name Nieodemus, and was a ruler, or foremost man, in the 
religious world of Jerusalem, a member of its governing class, and, in 
sentiment and party, a Pharisee. He was, moreover, wealthy, and, 
thus, iu many respects, one whose support, at such a time, would 
have been eagerly grasped at, had Jesus proposed to found a kingdom 
in which the aids of human expediency were admitted, as in political 
systems. He was a man of advanced years and high position, and 
might, no douht, have done good service to Christ’s worldly interests 
among tire influential classes, and have even helped towards a coali¬ 
tion of the priests and Pharisees with Him, had His aims been national, 
and religio-political, like theirs. There was, inevitably, a strong prej¬ 
udice in Jerusalem against a movement which had begun iu Galilee, 
and was supported by Galileans, and Kicodeinus might have helped 
to counteract it. It was a condition of his connection with Jesus, 
how r ever, that it should be secret. Constitutionally timid, he could 
not brave the social proscription and ridicule, which would follow 7 an 
open adherence; for, though no overt hostility to the New 7 Teacher 
had yet broken out iu the class to which lie belonged, it was clear that 
its doing so was only a question of time. He was honest, and earnest, 
but could not yet make the sacrifice an open alliance demanded. In¬ 
deed, his caution clung to him to the end of Christ’s life, for iu the 
only two instances in which his name re-appears, his weak indirect¬ 
ness is plainly shown. At a later period, wlicu the rulers had deter¬ 
mined to use violence against Jesus, we find him trying to turn them 
aside from their purpose, by a general question which did not commit 
himself, and when all was over, it was not till he had caught spirit 
enough from the example of one of his own class, Joseph of Arima- 
thca that he ventured to own his reverence for the dead Saviour, by 
bringing his bountiful gift of spices to embalm Him. At his first 
interview, he did not venture to visit Jesus openly, but came to Him 
by night. 

As a Rabbi, Nieodemus was, necessarily, skilled in the subtle expo¬ 
sitions of the Law for which his order was famous, and must have 
been familiar with the Scriptures throughout, but he bad been trained 
in the artificial explanations of the schools, and was profoundly un¬ 
conscious of their deeper meaning. Like others, he supposed that 
the Messiah would set up a theocracy distinguished by zealous fulfil¬ 
ment of the Law; every Israelite, as such, forming a member of it. 
Greeting Jesus as one whom he, and others in his position, acknowl* 
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edged to be a Rabbi, he opened the interview by a compliment, in¬ 
tended to lead to the point he had at heart. An}' question as to his 
own admission to the Messiah’s kingdom had not crossed his mind. 
The traditions of his brother Rabbis had taught him that while “ the 
nations of the world would be as the burning of a furnace in the great 
Day of Judgment, Israel, as such, would be saved;’ 1 that “there was 
a part allotted to all Israel in the world to come,” or, in other words, 
in the kingdom of the Messiah. “God had sanctified Israel to llim- 
self for ever,” and made every Jew, as such, on a footing, as to Hifl 
love and favour, with “all the Angels of the Presence, and all the 
Angels of Praise, and with all the Iloly Angels that stand before Him.” 
Hence, he only wished to know the duties required of him as a mem¬ 
ber of the Messianic kingdom, which Jesus appeared to be sent from 
God to set up. Christ, in an instant, saw into the speaker’s heart. 
So far from making any attempt to win him, or from abating His 
demands, as a compromise in favour of one whose support might be 
so advantageous, He cut him short by a statement which roust have 
thrown his whole thoughts into confusion. Trusting implicitly to his 
being a Jew, as a divine title to citizenship iu the new theocracy, and 
thinking only of formal acta by which he might show his devotion, 
and increase his claim to the favour of God, here and hereafter, he is 
met by an announcement, that neither national descent, nor the utter¬ 
most exactness of Pharisaic observance, nor any good works, however 
great, as such, availed at all to secure entrance into the kingdom of 
God. He had supposed Jesus a Rabbi, and had expected to hear 
some new legal precepts, hut he is told that not only has he no title 
whatever, as a Jew, to share in the new kingdom, but that lie cannot 
hope to earn one. Jewish theology knew nothing higher than an 
exact equivalent in good or evil, for every act. “An eye for an eye,” 
both here and hereafter, was its only conception. A legal precision 
had a right to heaven; the neglect of Levitical righteousness shut its 
gates on the soul. 

Jesus broadly told him that his whole conceptions were funda¬ 
mentally wrong. “ Every man, whatever his legal standing, must be 
born again, if he would see the kingdom of God, To do so is not a 
question of outward acts, legal, nr moral, but of their motive.” The 
idea of being “ born again” slum Id not have been incomprehensible to 
a Jewish Rabbi, for it was a saying of the Scribes that “a proselyte 
is like a child new born,” and “circumcision of the heart,” and the 
“creating a clean heart and renewing a right spirit,” are expressions 
that must have been familiar to him in the Law, and the Prophets, 
and the Psalms. But the full meaning of such terms had been lost in 
the prevailing externnlisin. He took the words in their literal sense. 
In his perplexity, he supposed that what was demanded was in some 
way conucctcd with his nationality, which, he assumed, already opened 
an unquestioned entrance for him into the theocracy. 

Jesus saw his embarrassment, and forthwith explained His meaning 
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more fully. “The kingdom of God,” He told him, “was none the 
less a true kingdom that it stood aloof from politics, and had none of 
the outward characteristics of earthly states. It had no civil judges, 
hut it had its laws, and by these all its subjects would hereafter be 
tried, beyond the grave. It had its conditions of acceptance, also, 
and these w T ere belief in Himself as its Founder, Legislator, and future 
Judge, and open confession of that belief by the rite of Baptism, with 
which Nicodemus was already familiar, from the ministry of John. 
There could be no admission of any one, high or low, at a secret in¬ 
terview, to be followed by concealment of the relation thus formed 
with Himself. There must be personal homage and submission to 
Him, but it must also be frankly and publicly avowed.” 

Nor w~as Nicodemus left to suppose that any outward and formal 
act, even if inclusive of these demands, would alone suffice. Baptism 
was but the symbol of a spiritual revolution so complete that it might 
well be described as a new birth. All men were by nature sinful, 
and needed a moral transformation, which would make them as 
naturally seek the pure and holy as they had sought the opposite. 
Citizenship in IIis kingdom w r as a gift of God Himself; the re-erea- 
tion of the moral nature by His Spirit, as the result of w T hich the 
soul hungered after good, as, before, after sin. 

Nor was Nicodemus to wonder at such a statement. God's influ¬ 
ence on the heart was like the flowing wind—free, felt, and yet mys¬ 
terious, It eame as it listed, its presence was felt by its results, but 
all besides w r as beyond our knowledge. 

Teaching so fundamentally different from all his previous ideas, 
and involving conceptions so unique and sublime, w r as for the time 
incomprehensible. The startled listener could only mutter, “How 
ean these things be?” Nicodemus, it scorns very probable, w T as one 
of the ehief men of the religious world in Jerusalem, for the three 
officers of the Sanhedrim, while it existed, were the President, the 
Vice-President, and the “Master,” or wise man, and Jesus appears to 
address him as “Master,” in subdued reproach at his perplexity. 
“Art thou,” lie asked, tl thc teacher,”—well known and recognized 
as such—the wise man—even by title, “and dost not know these 
things? I speak only what I know and have seen, in the eternal 
world, and you hesitate to believe M£T If I have told you thus of 
what is matter of experience, and runs its course in the human heart 
during this earthly life, and you think it incomprehensible, how will 
you believe if I tell you the higher truths of the kingdom—those 
heavenly mysteries wfliich concern the plan of God for the salvation 
of inan? No other can reveal such matters, for no man has ever 
ascended to heaven to learn them; but I am lie—the Messiah, fore¬ 
told, as the Son of Man, by your prophet Daniel,—who have eomc 
down from heaven, and, even now, have there my peculiar home and 
seat. Let Me vouchsafe you some glimpses of the true nature of my 
kingdom. I come not as a triumphant earthly monarch, but to suffer. 
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As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, to save those who 
believed in it, so must I be lifted up—how, you shall know hereafter 
—that all who believe in Me may not perish, but have eternal life. I 
have come to carry out, as a suffering Messiah, the high purpose of 
God’s eternal love for the salvation of man.” 

“You seek eternal life: it can be had only by believing on Me. 
He who does so, has his reward even here, in the love, light, and 
peace which flow from the gift of the Spirit, and are the earnest of 
future glory. I have not come to judge men, for to judge would 
have been to condemn. I come to save. They who reject Me are, 
indeed, judged and condemned already, for when 1, the Light, have 
come to them, they have shown their character by preferring the 
darkness of sin. Men separate themselves into good and evil, before 
God, by their bearing towards Me. The evil wish not to be disturbed, 
and to be let stay in moral darkness, to follow out their sinful desires, 
but he who seeks the truth comes to Me to have more light. Thus, 
the evil stand self-condemned: the good rejoice in their growing light, 
as an earnest of heaven.” 

The astonishing originality of such language is altogether unique. 
At His first appearance, though still a young man, without the 
sanction of success, or the weight of position, or the countenance of 
the schools, Jesus bears Himself, with calm unconsciousness of effort, 
as altogether superior to His visitor. A born Jew, lie speaks as the 
Lawgiver of a new theocracy "which He has come to found, in place 
of that of Moses, whom they almost worshipped. He lays clown con¬ 
ditions of unbending strictness as indispensable to an entrance into 
the new community thus to be established, though He has nothing to 
offer but privation and self-denial, as the earthly result of joining it. 
He moves at His ease amidst subjects the most august and mysterious* 
demands the personal homage of those who would enter His kingdom, 
and promises eternal life as the reward of sincere acceptance of His 
claims. Repudiating the aids to which others might have looked, 
seeking no support from the powerful, or from the crowd, to facilitate 
His design; He speaks of Himself, even now, wiien obscure and 
alone, as a king, and shows a serene composure in extending His 
royalty over even the souls of men. In the presence oF a famous 
Rabbi, He claims to be the light to which all men, without exception, 
must come, who love the truth. Ilis first utterance anticipates the 
highest claims of Ilis last. An humble Galilrcan, easy of access, 
sympathetic, obscure. He calmly announces Himself as' tire Son of 
Man, whose home is heaven: as knowing the counsels of God from 
eternity: as the only-begotten Son of the Eternal, and the arbiter of 
eternal life or death to the world. It is idle to speak of any merely 
human utterances, even of the greatest and best of our race, in the 
presence of such thoughts and words as these: they are the voice of 
a higher sphere, though falling from the lips of one who walked as a 
man amongst men. 



CHAPTER XXXI, 

FROM JERUSALEM TO SAMARIA. 

The stay of Jesus in Jerusalem was short, for He had come up only 
to attend the Passover, and to open His Great Commission in the 
religious centre of the nation, before the vast throngs of pilgrims 
frequenting the feast. Nor were the results disappointing, for 
“many believed in His name, when they saw the miracles which He 
did” during the week. With the departure of the multitudes, how¬ 
ever, lie, also, left, to enter with His disciples on His first wide 
circuit of preaching and teaching, for, though a beginning had 
already been made in Galilee, it had been on a much smaller scale. 

The district thus favoured embraced the whole of Judea, which 
extended, on the south, to the edgo of the wilderness at Beersheba, 
far south of Hebron, to the lowlands of the Philistine plain, on the 
west; to the line of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, on the east, and, on 
the north, to Akrabbim, the frontier village of Samaria, which lay 
among the hills, twenty-five miles, as the crow flies, from Jerusalem. 
We have the authority of the Apostle Peter, who very likely shared 
the journey, that it extended ‘‘throughout all Judea,” but we have 
no record of the towns and villages thus early favoured with the 
Message of the New Kingdom. 

How long the tour lasted we do not know, but it must have occu¬ 
pied some months, for lie " tarried” from time to time, at different 
points, He Himself preaching and teaching, and His disciples baptiz¬ 
ing the converts gained. It was not fitting that Jesus should Himself 
administer the rite w’hieh admitted citizens to His spiritual kingdom. 
Baptism, which lmd been introduced by John as a symbol of repent¬ 
ance and spiritual renewal, in expectation of the coming [Messiah, 
had now acquired the far grander significance of a profession of faith 
in Jesus, as the Messiah already ccmc. John’s baptism had implied 
a vow to live in the strict and painful Jewish asceticism of >vashings, 
fasts, and legal observances; that of Jesus transformed this life into 
one of divine liberty and loving joy. The material baptism, more¬ 
over, was but the symbol, ancl might well be left to His disciples, 
Himself retaining the l'ar grander ministry of the dispensation of the 
(Spirit, which cleansed the moral nature, as water did the body. They 
had the emblem: He, os became a King, kept in IIis own hands the 
substance and reality. To preach the Gospel, not to baptize, was 
hereafter, even in St. Paul’s view, the special commission of an 
Apostle. Humbler agencies could be left to perform the rite: to the 
higher office, Jesus devoted His higher rank. 

The introduction of baptism at the beginning of our Lord’s minis¬ 
try, is mentioned only by St. John. It may be that this is only an 
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instance of the omissions of the Evangelists, and that careful 
examination would lind indirect indications that it not only began 
with the opening of Christ’s ministry, but continued, throughout, till 
tlie close. Yet, both St, Matthew and £st. Mark mention the command 


given by Jesus immediately before His ascension, to baptize all natious, 
without any indication of its being the continuance of an existing 
custom, rather than the re-in trod net ion of what had been for a time 
in abeyance. Possibly, the extensiou of the rite to all nations, may 
have been the special reason of its being thus prominently noticed, 
but, more probably, the opposition of tlie ecclesiastical authorities, 
which broke out into active hostility as soon as the new movement 
grew popular, and forced Jesus to leave Judea, made it necessary to 
disarm opposition by suspending the practice. 

The ecclesiastical world of the day—priests, elders, and scribes— 
had rejected the mission of John. They had inquired into his claims, 
attended his preaching, and held intercourse with his disciples, but 
they had not been baptized. They “rejected the counsel of God 
against themselves,” and even went so far, in order to discredit John, 
with the multitude, as to insinuate that he “had a devil.” His real 
offence was having stood aloctf from them—the established religious 
authorities—and lie had shocked their self-complacency, and impeached 
their theology, by declaring the worthlessness, before God, of mere 
nationality. But Jesus was already treading in tlie same steps, and 
had gone even further in independence of the priests and Iiahbis, iu 
His acts and teachings; in His cleansing the Temple, and in 11 is dis¬ 
course with Nicodemus. Before long, moreover, His movement 
assumed greater importance than John’s, and threatened to draw the 
whole uation from allegiance to tlie dignitaries of Jerusalem. The 
fate of John, moreover, w r as, probably, in great part, due to his being 
under oflieial censure, and it is not improbable, if Salim were in 
Judea, or even in Samaria, as many suppose, that the machinations 
of the authorities had contributed to his arrest, and to his being 
handed over to Antipas. He had fled for safety to the west side of 
the Jordan, to be under Roman law, but it is wholly in keeping with 
Pilate’s treacherous nature to believe, that in his dread of the priests 
and Rabbis, tlie Roman governor consented to seize the prophet, and 
deliver him up to death, as he afterwards did with Jesus Himself. 
With such a catastrophe in mind, it would have been opposed to the 
calm prudence w r ith which Jesus at all times acted, to have sought 
the publicity and excitement soon developed in connection, with His 
early baptismal gatherings. 

It is a question, besides, whether tlie official opposition which 
made any action inexpedient that tended to agitate the public mind, 
did not, also, compel delay in tlie outward organization of the new 
communion which Jesus came to found. His spiritnal kingdom 
could be proclaimed, its laws and privileges made known, and citizens 
gained, as disciples, in detail, but their final eBjolmcnt as a distinct 
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society would likely have resulted in the instant arrest of their leader. 
The air was too full of political rumours, in connection with a 
national Messiah, to have made that organization practicable while 
Jesus lived, which was at once announced after Ilis death. If this 
were so, baptism, as the symbol of entrance into the new society, 
might be well deferred till that society was actually begun, on the 
day of Pentecost. 

The burden of Christ’s preaching, while journeying throughout 
Judea, was, no doubt, the same as that of Ilis Galihcan ministry a 
little Inter, and ns that of John’s—"‘Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at band.” The time had not yet come for Ilis openly pro¬ 
claiming Himself as the Messiah, though He acted from the first as 
such, without formally assuming the title. To have done so would 
have arrested His work at once, while Ilis acts and words, without 
compromising Him with the authorities, were such as forced men, 
and even the spirits He cast out, to own Ilis true dignity. Iudeed, 
the very nature of a spiritual kingdom like flis, fonnded necessarily 
only on the free convictions of men, not on assertion or authority, 
demanded this reticence. The heart of man, which was to be the scat 
of Ilis empire, could be won only by the spiritual attractions of His 
life and words. Faith and loving obedience could only spring from 
sympathy with the truth and goodness His life and words displayed, 
and this sympathy must be spontaneous in each new disciple, and 
was often of slow attainment. The kingdom, to use His own illus¬ 
trations, must grow from almost unperceived beginnings, in slow 
development, like tlic mustard seed, and spread by silent and slow 
advance, like leaven. It was, in its very nature, to come “without 
observation,” unmarked, for it was not political, like earthly king¬ 
doms, but the invisible reign of truth in tlic souls of men—a growth 
of opinion—a kingdom not of this world. 

In this opening period John still continued his great preparatory 
work. He had crossed from the eastern to the western side of Jordan, 
and was baptizing at Enon, near Salim—a place, the position of 
which is not positively known. He had, apparently, expected Jesus 
to begin Ilis work as the Messiah, by an open assumption of the title, 
and seems to have been at a loss to account for a comparative privacy, 
so different from his anticipations. The idea of a great national 
movement, with Jesus at its head, was natural to him, nor docs he 
seem to have realiz.cd that the sublimest self-proclamation our Lord 
could make was by the still small voice of His divine life and words. 
He was waiting calmly for a signal to retire, which had not yet been 
given. Kor was it a superfluous work to continue to point the multi¬ 
tudes to the Lamb of God, and thus prepare them, by the weight 
of a testimony so revered, for accepting Ilim to whom he thus 
directed them. 

Human nature, however, is always the same: ready to show its 
weakness, even in connection with what is most sacred. The grand 
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humility of John—inaccessible to a jealous thought—was contented 
to be a mere voice, sending men away from himself to his great suc¬ 
cessor. But lus followers were not, in all cases, so lowly, and occa¬ 
sion. soon offered which gave their feelings expression, A Jew, who 
had, apparently, attended the ministry of both John and Jesus, had 
shown the common bias of his race by getting into a discussion with 
some of John's disciples, about the comparative value of their master's 
baptism, as a means of purification, perhaps both morally and leviti- 
cally, as compared with that of Jesus, A theological controversy 
between Jews, as between Christians, is dangerous to the temper, and, 
indeed, the Rabbis denounced quietness and composure in such mat¬ 
ters as a sign of religious indifference. "Warmth and bitterness were 
assumed to prove zeal for the Law. Hence, no doubt, there was 
abundant heat and wrangling on an occasion like this, the whole 
resulting in a feeling of irritation and jealousy on the part of the 
champions of John, against One who had thus been set up as his 
rival. In this spirit they returned to their master, and proceeded to 
relieve their minds by telling him that He who was with him beyond 
Jordan, to whom he bad borne witness, and to whom he had thus 
given a standing and influence, had Himself begun to baptize. It 
appeared like unfair rivalry, and was creating just sueh a sensation 
as John had’eausedat first, for now all were flocking to the new Rabbi, 
as, formerly, to the banks of the Jordan. 

The greatness of the Baptist could not have been shown more 
strikingly than in his reply to a complaint so fitted to touch his per¬ 
sonal sensibilities. “You are wrong,” said he, "in thinking thus 
of Him to whom you refer. If lie meet sueh success, it is given 
Him from God, for a man can receive nothing except it have been 
given him from heaven. Yon can yourselves bear witness that I said, 

‘ I am not the Christ, but am sent before Him.' ” John was regarded 
by the nation at large as a prophet, and, as sueh, he was venerated so 
greatly, that, even after his death, many explained the miracles of 
Jesus by supposing that He was John, risen again from the dead, 
clothed with the transcendent powers of the spirit world from which 
he had returned. Later still, the ecclesiastical authorities were afraid 
the people would stone them if they spoke of his baptism as merely 
human. He was now the foremost man in the land, but his splendid 
humility never for a moment deserted him. " He may make no 
kingly show,” he continued, "and may have raised no excitement, 
but lie is far above me. You know how the friend of the bride 
leads her home to the bridegroom—how he goes before the choir ol 
companions that escort her, and brings her, with loud rejoicings, to 
her lord. 1 am only that friend, the Kingdom of God is the bride, 
and Jesus the Hcavely Bridegroom. The prophets of old have fore¬ 
told the espousals of heaven and earth: the} r are fast approacliing: the 
kingdom of the Messiah is even now at hand, and will fulfil the 
promise. Let us be glad, and rejoice, and give honour to Him , for 
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the marriage of the Lamb is come, and Ilis wife has made herself 
ready. The friend listens for the bridegroom's voice, to ob< y his 
commands, and promote his joy, and rejoices to hear it, when he has 
led the bride to him. My joy is fulfilled, in having stirred up the mul¬ 
titude to flock to the ministrations of the Land) of God, and I rejoice 
in His being so near me that I seem to catch Ilis voice. He must 
increase; I must decrease. I am but the morning star; lie, the rising 
,sun. lie comes from above, and is, thus, above ail; I am only a man 
like yourselves, of the earth, and speak as a man, what I have been 
sent by God to utter. He is the Messiah from heaven, and speaks 
what ile has seen and heard in the eternal world—speaks from His 
own direct knowledge. I only repeat what may be revealed to me, 
here below. My mission is well nigh over, and I now only finish my 
testimony before I finally vanish. But, though thus worthy of all 
honour, few receive Ifis witness: it is an evil generation that seeks 
a Messiah very different from the holy Messiah of God. He who 
believes in Him glorifies the faithfulness of God in fidfilling Ilis 
promises to send salvation to man. For the Gospel lie proclaims is 
but the utterance of the precious words of God the Father to our 
race, and, thus, in believing 13is Son, wc honour Him who sent Him. 
Prophets, and even I, the Baptist, receive the Spirit only in the 
measure God is pleased to grant, but God pours out Ilis gifts on Him 
without measure.” 

Such thoughts filled the speaker’s heart with tender adoration, 
which embodied itself in closing words of wondrous sublimity, 
"You may well believe on Him,” said be, "for the Father has 
given all things into Ilis hand,—eternal life and outer darkness. He 
hac not only the divine anointing of ihc Messiah, but the awful power. 
To be saved by the works of the Law is, moreover, hopeless: faith 
in Him is the one Salvation. It is momentous, therefore, that you 
receive Ilim, for to reject Him is to perish. Blessed is he who 
bcli eves in Him: he has, even now, the beginnings in his soul of the 
divine life which survives death and never dies. Woe to him who 
will not hear His voice. lie shall never see life; but the wrath of 
God will burn against him abidingly!” 

Jesus had now remained in Judea about nine months, from the 
Passover, in April, to the winter sowing time, in December or 
January. The crowds that came to hear Him, though rarely to 
receive His " witness,” grew daily larger, and I-Iis fame spread far 
ajid near, even to Galilee. His very success, however, in attracting 
numbers, made Ilis retirement to another district necessary, for in 
Judea He was under the keen and unfriendly eyes of the bigoted 
religions world of Jerusalem, who saw in Him a second rival, more 
dangerous than the Baptist. His bearing towards them had been 
seen in the cleansing of the Temple, and Ilis miracles were likely to 
give Him even more power over the people than John had had, and 
to lead them to a revolt from the legal slavery to Rabbinical rules, in 
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which the Jerusalem Scribes and Pharisees held them. There had, 


as yet, been no open hostility, but it was not in keeping with the 
spirit of Jesus to - provoke persecution. His hour had not yet come, 
and to brave danger at present, when duty did not demand it, would 
have been contrary to His whole nature. Hereafter, when duty 
called Him to do so. He would voluntarily come, not to Judea alone, 
but to Jerusalem, though He knew it meant His death. 

But, apart from the kindling jealousy of the Pharisees, the people 
themselves were sufficient explanation of the return of Jesus to 
Galilee. He was no mere popularity hunter, flattered b} r the idle 
curiosity that drew crowds to see what wonder He might perform. 
He hud numbers, but yet His mission, in the only light in which He 
regarded results, had been little better titan sowing ou the wayside, or 
the stony place, or among thistles and thorns, lie had made so few 
disciples, that John could speak of them as none. The fame lie had 
gained might serve Ilim elsewhere, but He measured the claims of a 
locality on His ministrations, not by the numbers who came to Him, 


but by the proportion won to God. 

The direct road to Galilee ran through the half-heathen country of 
Samaria, and this Jesus resolved to take, though men of His nation 
generally preferred the circuitous route by Perea, rather than pass 
turough tiie territory of a race they hated. It ran north from 
Jerusalem, past Bethel, betweeu the height of Libona on tiie left 
hand, and of Shiloh on the right, entering Samaria at the south end 
of the beautiful valley, which, further north, stretches past the foot 
of Mounts Gerizim and Ebal. He must have started in the early 
morniug, to reach Syehar by noon, and must have been near the 
boundary to have done so at all, in the short morning of a winter's 


day. Tue road was proverbially unsafe for Jewish passengers, 
cither returning from Jerusalem or going to it, for it passed through 
the border districts where the feuds of the two rival peoples raged 
most fiercely. The paths among the hills of Akrabbhn, leading into 
Samaria, had often been wet with the blood of Jew cr Samaritan, 


for they were the scene of constant raids and forays, lil:c our own 
oorder marches between Wales or Scotland, in former clays. It had 
been dangerous even in the days of Ilosca, eight hundred years 
before, but it was worse now. The pilgrims from Galilee to the 
feasts were often molested, aud sometimes even attacked and scattered, 


with more or less slaughter; each act of violence bringing speedy 
reprisals from the population of Jerusalem and Judea, ou the one 
side, aud of Galilee on the other; the villages of the border districts, 
as most easily reached, bearing the brunt of the feud, in smoking 
cottages, and indiscriminate massacre of young and old. 

The country, as He approached Samaritan territory, was gradually 
more inviting than the hills of Southern Judea, “Samaria/’ says 
Josephus, “ lies between Judea and Galilee. It begins at a village in 
ihc great plain (of Esdraelon) called Ginea (Enganuim), and ends at 
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the district, or ( toparch/ of Akrabbim, and is of the same character 
as Judea. Both countries are made up of hills and valleys, and are 
moist for agriculture, and very fruitful They have abundance of 
trees (mostly long since cut down), and are full of autumnal fruit, 
both wild and cultivated. They are not naturally watered by many 
rivers, but derive their chief moisture from the rains, of which they 
have no want. As to the rivers they have, their waters are exceed¬ 
ingly sw r eet. . B y reason, also, of the excellent grass, their cattle 
3 'iela more milk than those of other places, and both countries show 
that greatest proof of excellence and plenty—they are, each, very 
full of people.” In our days, Samaria is more pleasant than Judea. 
The limestone hills do not drink in the waters that fall on them like 
those of the south. Rich level stretches of black soil, overflowed in 
the wet season, form splendid pastures, which alternate, in the valleys, 
with fertile tracts of corn-land, gardens, and orchards. Grape-vines, 
and many kinds of fruit-trees, cover the warm slopes of the limestone 
hills, and groves of olives and walnuts crown their rounded tops. 
The meadows of Samaria have always been famous. The prophets, 
already, speak of the pastures on its downs, and of the thickets of 
its hill-forests. As Josephus tells us, the supply of rain was abundant 
on the hills, and made them richly wooded. The climate was so 
good and healthy, that the Romans greatly preferred the military 
stations in Samaria to those of Judea. Yet the landscape is tame and 
monotonous compared to that of Galilee. Its flat valleys, and straight 
lines of hills, all rounded atop, and nearly of a height, contrast un¬ 
favourably with the bold scenery of the Galilsean highlands—the 
home of Jesus. 

Having reached the top of the steep hill, up which the path 
stretches, the large and fertile plain of Jtfukhna, running north and 
south, lay beneath Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, the giants of the 
mountains of Ephraim, whieh rose midway on its western side, while 
low chains of gently sloping hills enclosed, it, as a whole. The path 
descends towards the hills which skirt the western side of the plain, 
and runs along their base, rising and falling in long undulations. 
Picturesque clumps of trees still dot the bill sides, and bare, precipi¬ 
tous faces of rock rise above the green fields and olive- 3 'ards, which, 
more or less, cover the slopes, mingling, at last, with trees above. 
lIalf-w T ay up the plain, a small valley opens to the west, between 
Ebal and Gerizim. which rise, steep and precipitous on the side next 
the plain, to the height, respectively, of 1,250 and 1,100 feet, both, 
as seen from below', equally sterile. The path enters the valley b}' a 
gentle rise, and a brook of fresh, clear w'ater, w'hich turns a mill on 
its waj', flows out with a pleasant murmur, into the plain. On the 
left, Gerizim rises in rugged and bold masses; on the right, Ebal, 
w'hich, though steep, is terraced to a considerable height, with gar¬ 
dens fenced by the fig cactus; other terraces, planted with corn, 
rising, in some parts, even to the summit. 
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The town of Nablfis—the ancient Shechem—is about a mile and 
a-half from the mouth of this side valley, in which it stands. 
Luxuriant gardens, richly watered, girdle it round outside its old and 
dilapidated walls, whose gates, hanging off their hinges, arc an emblem 
of all things else, at this day, in Palestine. The valley, at the town, 
is so narrow, that a strong man might almost shoot an arrow from 
the one hill to the other. The houses of Nablfts arc stone—a number 
of them of several stories—with small windows and balconies, and 
low doors, over which texts of the Koran arc often painted, as a si^n 
that the householder has made the pilgrimage to Mecca, It is a very 
small place, stretching from east to west; with narrow covered streets, 
running north and south from the two principal ones. Their sides are 
raised, so as to leave a filthy, sunken path, in the middle, for cattle; 
but, as a sct-ofl to this, many copious fountains and clear rivulets, 
flow through those on the west of the town. 

To this ancient town, then in its glory, and very different from 
its present condition—along this path—Jesus was coming, no 
doubt agreeably impressed by the beauties of a spot unequalled in 
Palestine for its landscape. Clumps of lofty walnut trees, thick 
groves of almond, pomegranate, olive, pear, and plum trees 
adorned the outskirts, and ran towards the opening of the valley. 
The weather was bright and warm, and the brightness would fill the 
many-coloured woods and verdure, with the melodious songs of birds. 
The clear, sweet notes of our own blackbird; the loud thrill of the 
lark, high overhead, and the chirping of finches, in each copse, rose 
then, as now. The brooks of clear mountain water then, as to-day, 
played, and splashed, and murmured, past. Thousands of flowers 
enamelled the grass on the slopes, for the “blessings of Joseph" 
reached their highest in the valley of Shcebem. ‘ ‘ The land of Syria," 
said Mahomet, “is beloved by Allah beyond all lands, anti the 
part of Syria which lie loveth most is the dislrict of Jerusalem, and 
tlie place whieh lie loveth most in the district of Jerusalem is the 
Mountain of Nablfls." The contrast with nature was only an antici¬ 
pation of the brighter spiritual prospeet. But before Jesus came to 
the town, He halted for a time to rest. 

Close under the eastern foot of Gerizim, at the opening of the side 
valley from the wide plain, on a slight knoll, a mile and a half from 
the town, surrounded, now, by stones and broken pillars, is Jacob’s 
well. The ruins arc those of an old church, which stood over the 
well as early as the fifth century, but has long ago perished in the 
storms of the times. Over the well, a few years since, were still to 
be seen the remaius of an alcove, such as is built beside most Eastern 
wells, to give a seat and shelter to the tired wayfarer. There is no 
questiou that the name of the aneient patriarch is rightly given. 
Thirty or forty springs are found in the neighbourhood, but they were, 
doubtless, already, in Jacob's day, private property, so that he had no 
alternative but to sink a well for himself. Kor was it a slight un- 
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dertaking, for it is dug through the alluvial soil, to an unknown 
depth, and lined, throughout, with strong rough masonry. It is still 
about seventy-live feet deep, but so recently as 1838 it was thirty feet 
deeper, each year helping to fill it up, from the practice of all who 
visit it, both natives and travellers, to throw in stones, to hear their 
rebound. Tliis custom, which may l;e recent, adding to the accu¬ 
mulations of over two thousand years, has filled it up perhaps one- 
half. The shaft is seven and a half feet in diameter, and the whole 
work must have been the labour of years. Jt is exactly on the water¬ 
shed of the district, but as it depends on rain-water only, it is, now, 
oftcu dry, though, perhaps, when of a greater depth, always more or 
less full. Lieut. Anderson descended it in 1866 and found it quite 
dry, lot an unbroken pitcher at the bottom showed that there was 
water in it at some seasons. Latterly, it has becu buried under a 
great heap of stones, hiding its mouth, which Lieut. Anderson found 
in a sunken chamber twenty feet deep, the opening being just large 
enough to admit a man’s body. 

Tired with Ilis long mountain v’alk, and by the heat of noon—for 
it was midday, and noon in Palestine, even in December, is often 
warm—Jesus was glad to turn .aside and rest by Jacob’s well. It was, 
moreover, the hour for refreshment, and lie resolved to stay in the 
grateful shade of the trees and the alcove, till His disciples went up 
the little valley to the town to buy food. The funds supplied 
by friends, who delighted to minister to Him, provided the ready 
means. 

While thus resting, a Samaritan woman, from Sychar, which may 
have been the same place as Shechem, or, perhaps, was the village near 
the well, now known as Askar, approached, with a water jar on her 
bead, as is the custom, and a long cord in her hand, with which to 
let the jar down the well. Few sought the place at that hour, for 
evening was the common time for drawing water, and thus Jesus and 
she were alone. To ask a draught of water is a request no one in the 
Eti't thinks of refusing, for the hot climate makes ail feel its value. 
Hence, under ordinary circumstances, it might have been expected, 
on Jesus asking this favour, that it would be granted as a matter of 
course. Elis dress, or dialect, however, had shown the woman that He 
was a Jew, and the relations between Jews and Samaritans made His 
seeking even such a trifling courtesy from her seem strange, for the 
two nations were mortal enemies. After the deportation of the ten 
tribes to Assyria, Samaria had been re peopled by heathen colonists 
from various provinces of the Assyrian empire, by fugitives from the 
authorities of Judea, and by stragglers of one or other of the ten tribes, 
who found their way home again. The first heathen settlers, terrified 
at the increase of wild animals, especially lions, and attributing it to 
their not knowing the proper worship of the God of the country, sent 
for one of the exiled priests, and, under his instructions, added the 
worship of Jehovah to that of their idols—an incident in their history. 
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from which later Jewish hatred and derision taunted them as "pros¬ 
elytes of the Hons,” as it branded them, from their Assyrian origin, 
with the name of Cuthites. Ultimately, however, they became even 
more risidlv attached to the Law of Moses than the Jews themselves. 
Anxious to be recognized as Israelites, they set their hearts on join¬ 
ing the two tribes, on their return from captivity, but the stern purh 
tanism of Ezra and Nehcmiah admitted no alliance between the pure 
blood of Jerusalem .and the tainted race of the north. Resentment at 
this affront was natural, and excited resentment in return, till, in 
Christ's day, centuries of strife and mutual injury, intensified by theo¬ 
logical hatred on both sides, had made them implacable enemies. 
The Samaritans had built a temple on Mount Gerizim, to rival that of 
Jerusalem, but it had been destroyed by John Ilyrcanus, who had 
also levelled Samaria to the ground. They claimed for their moun¬ 
tain a greater holiness than that of Moriah; accused the Jews of 
adding to the word of God, by receiving the writings of the prophets, 
and prided themselves on owning only the Pentateuch as inspired; 
favoured Herod because the Jews hated him, and were loyal to him 
and the equally hated Roman; had kindled false lights on the hills, to 
vitiate the Jewish reckoning by the new moons, and thus throw their 
feasts into confusion, and, in the early youth of Jesus, had even defiled 
the very Temple itself, by strewing human bones in it, at the Passover. 

Nor had hatred slumbered on the side of the Jews. They knew 
the Samaritans only as Cuthites, or heathen from Cutli. “The race 
that J hate is no race,'* fays the son of Sirach, It was held that a 
people who once had worshipped live gods could have no part in 
Jehovah. The claim of the Samaritans that Moses had buried the 
Tabernacle and its vessels on the top of Gerizim, was laughed to 
scorn. It was said that they had dedicated their temple, under An- 
tiochus Epiphan.cs, to the Greek Jupiter. Tlieir keeping the com¬ 
mands of Moses even more strictly than the Jews, that it might seem 
they w T ere really of Israel, was not denied; but their heathenism, it 
was said, had been proved by the discovery of a brazen dove, which 
they worshipped, on the top of Gerizim. It would have been enough 
that they boasted of Ilerod as their good king, who had married a 
daughter of their people; that he had been free to follow, in their 
country, his Roman tastes, so hated in Judea: that they had remained 
quiet, after his death, when Judea and Galilee were in uproar, and 
that a fourth of their taxes had been remitted and added to the bur¬ 
dens of Judea, for their peacefulness. Their friendliness to the Ro- 
maus was an additional provocation. VvJiilc the Jew's W'ere kept 
quiet only by the sternest severity, and strove to the utmost against 
the introduction of anything foreign, the Samaritans rejoiced in the 
new importance which their loyalty to the empire had given them. 
Shcchcm flourished: close by, in Caesarea, the procurator held his 
court: a division of cavalry, in barracks at Scbaste—the old Samaria 
— had been raked in the territory. The Roman strangers were 
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more than welcome to while away the summer in their umbrageoua 
vallevs 

The illimitable hatred, rising from so many sources, found vent 
in the tradition that a special curse had been uttered against the 
Samaitans, by Ezra, Serubbabel, and Joshua. It was said that these 
great ones assembled the whole congregation of Israel in the Tem¬ 
ple, and that three hundred priests, with three hundred trumpets, 
and three hundred books of the Law, and three hundred scholars 
of the Law, had been employed to repeat, amidst the most sol¬ 
emn ceremonial, all the curses of the Law against the Samar¬ 
itans. They had been subjected to every form of excommunica¬ 
tion; by the incommunicable name of Jehovah; by the Tables of 
the Law, and by the heavenly and earthly synagogues. The very 
name became a reproach. " We know that Tliou art a Samaritan, 
and hast a devil,” said the Jews, to Jesus, in Jerusalem. "There 
may be friendliness between Samaria and Jerusalem,” said a young 
Rabbi, summing up the points iu dispute between his nation and the 
Samaritans, "when the Cuthites have no more to do with Mount 
Gerizim; when they praise Israel, and believe in the resurrection of 
the dead—but not till then.” No Israelite could lawfully eat even a 
mouthful of food that had been touched by a Samaritan, for, "to do 
so was as if he ate the flesh of swine.” No Samaritan was allowed 
to become a proselyte, nor could he have any part in the resurrection 
of the dead. A Jew might be friendly with a heathen, but never 
with a Samaritan, and all bargains made with one were invalid. The 
testimony of a Samaritan could not be taken in a Jewish court, and 
to receive one into one’s house would bring down the curse of God. 
It had even become a subject of warm controversy how far a Jew 
might use food or fruit grown on Samaritan soil. What grows on 
trees or in fields was reckoned clean, but it was doubtful respecting 
flour or wine. A Samaritan egg, as the,lien laid it, eoulcl not be un¬ 
clean, but what of a boiled egg? Yet interest and convenience 
strove, by subtle casuistry, to invent excuses for what intercourse was 
unavoidable. The country of the Cuthites was clean, so that a Jew 
might, without scruple, gather and cat its produce. The waters of 
Samaria were clean, so that a Jew might drink them or wash in them. 
Their dwellings were clean, so that lie might enter them, and cat or 
lodge in them. Their roads were clean, so that the dust of them did 
not defile a Jew’s feet. The Rabbis even weut so far iu their contra¬ 
dictory utterances, as to say that the victuals of the Cuthites were 
allowed, if none of their wine or vinegar were mixed with them, and 
even their unleavened bread was to be reckoned fit for use at the 
Passover. Opinions thus wavered, but, as a-rule, harsher feeling 
prevailed. 

Jesus was infinitely above such unworthy strifes and prejudices, 
and IIis disciples had caught something of Ilis calm elevation, for 
they had already set off to the city for food, when He spoke to the 
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woman. She could only, in her wonder, ask, in reply, “IIow is it 
that Thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, who am a Samaritan, 
woman?” Her frankness and kindly bearing had its reward. With 
His wondrous skill in using even the smallest and commonest trifie3 
to lead to the highest and worthiest truths, lie lifts her thoughts to 
matters infinitely above the mere wants of the body. By an easy 
transition, He tells her of living water, the gift of God, which lie has 
to give,—so precious, that, if she knew what it was, and who He was 
who spoke with her, she, in her turn, would ask Him to allow her to 
drink. He meant, of course, the divine grace aud truth given by 
Him to those who sought it, the true living water, ever fresh in its 
quickening power, aud efficacy to satisfy the thirst of the soul. Such 
a metaphor was exactly fitted to arrest her attention, but, like Nico- 
demus, she rises no higher than the literal sense. “You cannot 
mean the water in the well here,” says she: “you cannot give me 
that, for you have nothing to draw with, and the well is deep. 
Whence, tlieu, can you get this living water of which you speak? 
Arc you greater than our father Jacob, who gave us the well? It was 
good enough for him aud his to drink from, and you speak as if you 
had other and better!” Samaritan tradition had traced the well to 
the gift of Jacob, though it is not mentioned in Gcucsis; and Jacob 
—to a Samaritan, as to a Jew—was almost more than a man. Iler 
curiosity was now fairly roused, and her willingness to hear was evi¬ 
dent. “ Tins water is. no doubt, good,” replied Jesus, “but any one 
who drinks it will thirst again, whereas he who drinks the water that 
I give will never thirst, but will find it like a well of water in his 
soul, springing up into everlasting life.” More and more interested, 
the woman craves some of this miraculous water, that she may not 
thirst, nor need to come all the why thither to draw. She still thinks 
only of common water. 

But now followed a question which, while, apparently, of no 
moment showed her that she was before one who knew the secrets 
of her life, and, while it woke a sense of guilt, opened the way for 
penitence. “Go, call thy husband.” She answered that she had 
none. “You arc right,” replied Jesus, “for you have had five hus¬ 
bands, and he whom you now have is not your husband.” The five 
had cither divorced her for immorality, or were dead: to the sixth 
she was not married. 

The light, half-bold mood of the woman was now entirely past. 
“My lord,” said she, "I behold that Thou art a prophet,” and, 
doubtless, the conviction Hashed with it through her breast the kin¬ 
dred thought, that the Jewish religion, ’which He seemed to represent, 
must be the true one. Then, perhaps half wishing to turn the con¬ 
versation—with a glance at the holy hill, towering eight hundred feet 
above them—she added, “Our fathers worshipped in this mountaiu, 
and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to 
worship.” 
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To the Samaritans, Gerizim was the most sacred spot on earth. 
It was their sacred mountain, and had "been, as they believed, the scat 
cf Paradise, while all the streams that water the earth were supposed 
to flow from it. Adam had been formed of its dust, and had lived on 
it. The few Samaritans still surviving, show, cvcu at this day, tho 
spot cn which he built bis first altar, and that on which, afterwards, 
the altar of Seth, also, was raised. They fancied that Gerizim was 
Ararat, fifteen cubits higher than the next highest and next holiest 
mouutain on earth—Mount Ebal, and that it was the one pure and 
sacred spot in the world, which, having risen above the waters of tile 
flood, no corpse had defiled. Every Samaritanehild of the neighbour¬ 
hood could point out tbc places on it where Eoah came out from the 
ark, and where lie built his altar, and show the seven altar steps, on 
each of which Noah offered a sacrifice. The altar ou which Abraham 


bound Isaac, and the spot where the ram was caught in the thicket, 
were amongst its wonders. In the centre of the summit was the 
broad stone on which Jacob rested his head when he saw the mystic 
ladder, and, near it, the spot where Joshua built the first altar in the 
laud, after its conquest, and the twelve stones he set up, on the'under 
side of which, they believed, the Law of Moses had been written. On 
this sacred ground their Temple had stead for two hundred years, 
till destroyed by the Jews a hundred and twenty-nine years before 
Christ. Towards Gerizim every Samaritan turned liis face when he 
prayed, and it was believed the Messiah would first appear on its top, 
to briug from their hiding-place in it the sacred vessels of the Taber¬ 
nacle of Moses. It was unspeakably racred to the ration, as the one 
spot on earth where man was nearest his Maker. The simple Samar¬ 
itan woman, with whom Jesus talked, had been trained up in the 
undoubting belief of all these legends, and her very mention of Jeru¬ 
salem, respectfully, as r place sacred in the eyes of the Jew, showed 
a spirit ready to be taught. 

She was only a bumble woman, and withal, of poor antecedents, 
but it was the characteristic of Jesus to recognize the hctler self, 
even in the outcast and lost. The hope and joy of the triumphant 
future of His kingdom rose in IT is soul as He discoursed with her. 


No narrow intolerance had place in IIis breast; no haughty Jewish 
nationality prejudiced llim against man ns man. Away from the 


close stifling bigotry, and fierce self-righteousness of Judea, He 
breathed more freely. To the Samaritans TTe always seems to have 
felt kindly, for it is a Samaritan whom lie chose to illustrate the law 
of neighbourly love in Ilis immortal parable; it was a Samaritan 
who, alone, of "the ten lepers lie healed, returned to give glory to God; 
and, now, it was a Samaritan woman who, by opening her heart to 
His words, first cheered Ilis spirit, after the cold unbelief of Judea. 


The influences of the spot, moreover, had, doubtless, their clfcct on 
one so much iu communion with nature. The towering hills on each 


side—steep—well-nigh precipitous, and, as seen from the well where 
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He sat, naked and sterile; the undulating valley between them, with 
its bubbling bronk; the busy and prosperous Sbeehem, embowered 
in gardens and orchards; the great plain, ten miles in length and half 
as broad, outside, with its cornfields, vineyards, and olive groves, 
spread far and near; the framework of hills enclosing it round; the 
whole flooded by the bright Eastern noon, must have touched His 
delicate sensibility, as they could not have aifcctcd duller natures. 
The very associations of the scene must have breathed a sacred in¬ 
spiration, for, here, Jacob had wandered; for tlie very ground on 
whieh this well had been dug, be had paid a hundred pieces of money; 
and here, Joseph, his famous son, lay buried, within the bounds of 
his father’s purchase. Here Joshua had galhcrcd the tribes to hear 
the Law from the rounded hill-tops above, and Gideon, and a long roll 
of judges and kings, had ma le it the centre of Lheir rule. The plain 
before llim had been the gathering place of the hosts of Israel, and 
now He, the greater Joshua, a mig itier judge than Gideon, and the 
true “ Prince of God," was about to summon the peaceful soldiers of 
the spiritual Israel to a loftier struggle than ever earth had seen—for 
Truth aud God. A divine enthusiasm filled His soul, and the vision 


of the sacred future He came to inaugurate for man rose before Him, 
when the local, national, and transitory in religion, should have passed 


away before the universal, spiritual, and eternal, “Believe me," said 
He, “ an hour comes, when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor in 
Jerusalem, worship the Father. Ye worship God without knowing 
Him—ignorantly. Your Temple, when it stood, was without a name: 
still worse, vour forefathers, after a time, dedicated it to idols. You 
have rejected the prophets aud all the Scriptures after Moses, and, thus, 
are not in living connection with the earlier history of the kingdom of 
God: have no intelligent knowledge of the advancing steps by which 
God has revealed Ilimself, but rest on dark traditions aud fancies. 


natural in a people whose religion began with the worship of strange 
gods, along with Jehovah. Wc, Jews, worship that which our having 
received the Scriptures, has taught us to know. The Messiah and 
His salvation must come from among the Jews. They have cherished 
the firm, pure, and living hope of llim, revealed more and more fully 
iu the prophets, and their Temple, winch has always been sacred to 
Jehovah alone, has kept this hope ever before them. But, though the 
Jews be right, as against the Samaritans, in so far as relates to the 
past, both arc on ecjua’i footing as to the far more glorious future. 
An hour comes, and now is, when Lhe true worshippers will worship 
the Father iu spirit and truth, for the Father seeketh such as worship 
Him thus, God is a Spirit, and they thaL worship llim must worship 
in spirit aud truth.'' 


Words like these marked an epoch in the spiritual history of the 
world; a revolution in all previous ideas of the relation of man to his 
Maker. They arc the proclamation of the essential equality of man 
before God, aud show the loftiest superiority to innate human preju* 
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dice or narrowness. Christ speaks, not as a Jew, but as the Son of 
Man; the representative of the whole Tace. The bitter controversy 
between race and race is only touched, in passing, with a divine mild¬ 
ness. Rising high, not only above His own age, but even above the 
prejudices of all ages since, lie gives mankind their charter of 
spiritual liberty for evermore. Jerusalem and Gerizim are only local 
and subordinate considerations. The worth of man’s homage to 
God does not depend on the place where it is paid. The true wor¬ 
ship has its temple in the inmost soul, in the spirit and heart. It is 
the life of the soul; it is communion with God; the reverend espousal 
of our nature to truth. It is spiritual and moral, not outward and 
ritual, springing from the great truth, rightly apprehended, which 
Jesus had first uttered, that God is a Spirit. The revelation of this, 
in the wide application now given it, was the foundation of the New 
Religion of all Humanity. The isolation and exelusiveness of former 
creeds were swept away by it for ever. Religion was henceforth no 
tribal privilege jealously kept within the narrow bounds of mere 
nationality. The universal presence of a spiritual God made the 
whole world alike His shrine. The veil of the Temple was first rent 
at Jacob’s Well, and lie Who, till then, had, as men thought, dwelt 
only in the narrow limits of the chamber it shrouded, went forth thence, 
from that hour, to consecrate all the earth as one great Holy of Holies. 
Samaritans, Heathen, Jews, were, henceforth, proclaimed children of 
a common heavenly Father, and Jesus, when He, presently, claimed to 
be the Messiah, announced Himself as the Saviour of the World. 

; Perplexed to understand words so lofty, the simple-minded woman, 
•was fain to put off any attempt to solve them, till lie came, for 
whom, in common with the Jews, slie-waited. She felt hardly con¬ 
vinced, and wished to leave the question about Gerizim and Jerusalem 
till the Great Prophet appeared. “ I know that Messiah comes, who 
is called Christ; when lie shall come, He will tell us all things.” 
Even the Samaritans had their hopes of a great deliverer, expecting 
llim to restore the kingdom of Israel, and renew the worship at 
Mount Gerizim, but they thought of Him only as acting by human 
agencies for inferior ends. 

Jesus was far from recognizing her as right in all she meant by 
such an answer, but she had shown a modest and docile spirit, such 
as He always loved. She had acknowledged Him as a prophet, had 
listened eagerly to llis words, and shown how she hoped that the 
Messiah, when He came, would set the long controversy to rest. 
Her honest wish to know the truth; her interest in the standing of 
her people to God and the Law, and her anxious yearning for the 
coming of the Messiah, revealed a frame of mind fitted to receive 
further light. “ You need not wait,” said He, “I that speak unto 
thee am He.” The firsf great revelation of the Saviour was to 
humble shepherds. The first direct disclosure of Himself as tb* 
Messiah was to an humble Samaritan woman! 
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Meanwhile, the disciples had returned from the city, and wondered 
to find Him talking with a woman. The relations of the sexes, even 
in common life, were very narrow and suspicious among the Jews. 
That a woman should allow herself to be seen unveiled was held 
immodest, and for any woman to let herself be heard singing a song 
was almost unchaste. In Judea a bridegroom might be alone with 
his bride, for the first time, an hour before marriage, but in Galilee 
even this was thought unbecoming. Trades which brought the two 
sexes in any measure into contact were regarded with suspicion, and 
no unmarried person of either sex could be a teacher, lest the parents 
of the children might visit the school. In Rabbis especially, even 
to speak with a woman in public was held indecorous in the highest 
degree. “No one” (that is, no Rabbi), says the Talmud, “is to 
speak with a woman, even if she be his wife, in the public street.” 
It was forbidden to greet a woman, or take any notice of her. “ Six 
things,” wc are told, “are to be shunned by a Rabbi. lie must not 
be seen in the street dripping with oil (which would imply vanity): 
he must not go out at night alone: lie is not to wear patched shoes 
(which in certain cases would be carrying a burden, when it was un¬ 
lawful to do so): he must not speak with a woman in a public place: 
he must shun all intercourse with common people (for, not knowing 
the Law, they might be ‘ unclean *): lie must not take long steps (for 
that would show that he was not sunk in the study of the Law): and 
lie must not walk erect (for that would betray pride).” Though 
higher in position and respect among the Jews than in other Eastern 
nations, woman, at the time of Christ, was treated as wholly inferior 
to man, “ Let the words of the Law be burned,” says Rabbi Elea- 
zer, “rather than committed to women." “lie who instructs hia 
daughter in the Law,” says the Talmud, “instructs her in folly.” 
But He who came to raise mankind to spiritual freedom and moral 
purity, included woman, as well as man, in His grand philanthropy, 
and treated with silent contempt the prudcr} r by which it was sought 
to humble the one sex to exalt the other. lie was a teacher not for 
an age, but for all time, and woman owes her elevation to social 
equality with man to the lofty respect shown her l>y Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth. To have the courage of one’s opinions is rare, and it is rarer 
still to retain, with it, a modest humility, and simple worship of 
truth. With most of us it is, rather, supercilious contempt of infe¬ 
rior judgments than lowly homage to conviction. In Jesus alone 
is it found as an instinctive and never-failing characteristic, with 
no blemish or qualification of attendant weakness. lie acts, at all 
times, as before God aloue, aud as if unconscious of the presence or 
opinions of man. 

Strange as the incident must have seemed to the disciples, the awe 
and reverence which Jesus had already excited in their minds checked 
any expression of surprise. Meanwhile the woman, leaving her 
pitcher, hurried off to the city, to make known the presence of the 
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wonderful stranger, and urge as many as she could, to go to Him, 
and see if ITe were not Hie expected Messiah. In her absence, the 
disciples, once and again invited Jesus to take some refreshment. 
But His soul was too full of other thoughts, which drove away all 
sense of hunger, “1 have food to cat,” said He, “that ye know not 
of,”—words, which to their dull material range of mind, seemed only 
to refer to food brought in their absence. “Mv meat,” said He, 
seeing their misconception, “is to do the will of Him that sent Me, 
and to finish Ilis work." Then, lifting His eyes, and looking up the 
stretching valley, or round the wide sweep of the plain, in both of 
whieli, doubtless, the busy peasants were scattering the seed for the 
harvest, then four months distant, lie caught sight of a multitude 
coming, under the guidance of the woman, to hear His words. 
Fired at the sight, He went on,—“You say, ‘After four months will 
come the harvest,* But I say, look yonder at the throng coming 
towards us. They are the noblest harvest, and their coming shows 
that you have not to wait to reap fV, as they l ave to nap the seed 
now sowing, for their souls, like autumn fields, are already white 
for the siekle. And how rich the teward for you, my di. ciplcs, who 
will be the reapers! You will gather fruit, not like the harvest of 
earth, but fruit unto life eternal. You and I, the Sower and the 


reapers, may well rejoice together in the pails assigned us by God. 
Think of the final harvest home, when Heaven, the great garner, 
shall have the last sheaf carried thither! The sower and the reaper 
are iudeed distinct, as the proverb has it, speaking of common life. 
I have prepared and sown the field; you shall, hereafter, do the 
labour that is needed as it grows, and reap the sheaves as they ripen. 
Your work will he real cf its kind, but to break up the soil, and east 
in the seed, is harder than to watch the rising greeu. I send you to 


enter on the fruit of my toil.” 

Judea had yielded no harvest, but Ibe despised people of Shechem 
were better spiritual soil. There was no idle thronging around, as in 
Judea, in hopes of seeing miracles; none were asked, and none were 
wrought. The simpler and healthier natures, with which He lie re 
came in contact, were satisfied in many cases, by the words of the 
woman alone. Gathering to hear, Ilis'words deepened the convic¬ 


tions of those impressed already, and roused the hearts of others. 
At their request, two days were spent in teaching. To have stayed 
longer might, perhaps, have compromised the future, by raising 
Jewish prejudice. Meanwhile, the work, thus auspiciously begun, 
could not fail to spread. “ We beiieve,” said the new converts, after 
the two days* intercourse with Jesus, “not because of the woman’s 
saying, for we have heard Him ourselves, and know that this is, 
indeed, the Saviour of the world.” Jews might lia'/C acknowledged 
Him as the Messiah, but only Samaritans, with their far more 
generous conceptions of the Messianic Kingdom, could have thought 
of Ilim as the Saviour of mankind. 
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Thus, naturally, from the most indifferent trifle of daily life, had 
vpome the disclosure of the highest truths, as a legacy to all ages. 
The well of Jacob had become the seat of the Great Teacher, before 
whose words, then spoken to an humble woman of Samaria, the most 
embittered enmities of nations and religions will, one day, pass away. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

OPENING OF TIIE MINISTRY IN GALILEE. 

A nature like that of Jesus, as sensitive as strong, must have felt 
the pleasure which only first successes can give, at llis hearty recep¬ 
tion by the Samaritans. Rejected in Judea, lie had found willing 
hearers in the despised people of Shcchcm. A nucleus of llis king¬ 
dom had been formed, and it must, by its nature, spread from heart 
to heart. Intensely human in His sensibility, lie now enjoyed the 
happiness He had called forth in others, as, before, He had been de¬ 
pressed by its absence. He neither,expected nor desired noisy popu¬ 
larity, for lie knew that His kingdom could grow only by the secret 
conviction of soul after soul. 

Yet, in one sense, it was already complete in each new disciple, for 
each heart that received Him was a spot in which it was fully set up 
—its laws accepted, and the will and affections entirely llis. To each 
new adherent He was more than king, for He reigned over their whole 
nature, with a majesty such as no other king could command. The 
highest bliss of each was to have no thought or wish apart from His, 
for in the measure of likeness to Him, lay their spiritual purity, peace, 
and joy. They felt that to become llis disciples, was to anticipate 
the brightest hopes of the eternal world, for it was to have their bosoms 
filled with the light and love of God. Earth never saw such a king, 
or such a kingdom. 

But He could not stay in Samaria. llis work lay in Israel. Xo 
ether people were so fitted for it, by the training of two thousand 
years, by cherished hopes, and by the possession of the oracles of God, 
the one grand treasure of eternal truth in the hands of man. They, 
alone, of all mankind realized the idea of a true kingdom of God; 
they, alone, were a-glow for its advent. ^Misconceptions removed, 
they were fitted above all other raees, to be the apostles of the new 
religion, which, in reality, \va3 only the completing and perfecting of 
the old. 

After a stay of two days, therefore, at Shcchcm, or near it, Jesus 
went on northwards, towards Galilee. The road passes through She* 
cliem, to Samaria, which lies on its hill, at three hours' distance, ou 
the north-west. It was then in its glory, as Ilcrod had left it; no 
longer the old Samaria, but the splendid Sebaste, named thus in com¬ 
pliment to Augustus. Its grand public buildings, its magnificent 
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temple, dedicated in blasphemous flattery of Augustus, its colonnades, 
triumphal arches, baths, and theatres, tmd its famous wall, twenty 
stadia in circuit, with its elaborate gales, enclosing the whole—were 
before Him as He passed on. At Enginnim—the Fountain of Gar¬ 
dens—on the southern slope of the g:eat plain of Esdraclon, He 
crossed the Samaritan border, and was jnee more in Galilee. 

Avoiding Nazareth, with a wise in' tinct that a prophet had no 
honour in his own country, He continu ed His journey to Cana, across 
the green pastures and corn-fields of the plain of Bat taut'. He had, 
indeed, felt, before leaving Samaria, that a district where He had been 
familiarly knowm in His earlier life w T ould be less disposed to receive 
Him than others in which He w-as a stranger, but this could only 
apply to the immediate bounds of Nazareth or Capernaum. On the 
other hand, the new r s of His popularity in Judea, and of I Us miracles 
and discourses in Jerusalem, had been carried back to Galilee, by 
pilgrims w r ho had returned from the feast, and had, doubtless, secured 
Him a much better reception in the province at large than, as Ilimself 
a Galilsean, He would otherwise have found. But even had He felt 
that lie would be rejected in Galilee as lie had been in Judea, His 
homage to duty, aud grand self-sacrifi.ee to itsdemands, would have so 
much the more impelled Him to carry Ilia great message thither. Per¬ 
sonal feelings had no place in His soul. It would have been only one 
more, added to His life-long conflicts with human perversity and evil, 
to brave foreboded indifference and neglect, and offer even to those 
who slighted Him the proofs of IBs divine dignity and worth. The 
prophet had foretold that the Great Light of the Kingdom of God 
would shine in Galilee of the Gentiles, aud amidst whatever humilia¬ 
tion and pain of heart in anticipated rejection, He, its King, w r ouJd 
have gone thither to proclaim it, and honour the divine prediction. 

The first return of Jesus to Galilee, from the Jordan, had been 
marked by the miracle at the wedding feast at Cana, as if to rouse 
the general mind, and now, Iiis second return was proclaimed in the 
same w r ay. lie, perhaps, had gone to live for a time with tiie friends 
for whom He had turned the water into wine, or, it may be, He was 
a guest of Nathanael, as, in Capernaum, of Peter. His reception, as 
He passed ou His w r ay to Caua, had been cheering in the extreme, for 
the reports from the south hud raised Him to an undefined greatness 
in the popular eyes. They had learned to be proud of Ilim as their 
countryman, wheu they fouud Him so famous elsewhere. That 
cnnvds had followed Him in Judea, secured Ilim favour, so far, 
among the multitude in the north. His return had risen to the dignity 
of a public event, and passed from lip to lip through the whole dis¬ 
trict. 

It had thus speedily become known in Capernaum that He was once 
more in Cana, after His nine or ten months’ absence from Galilee. 
His miraculous power over sickness and physical evil, as show r n in 
Jerusalem, had become a subject of universal report, finding its way 
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even into the gilded seclusion of mansions and palaces. Among 
others, a high officer of the court of Herod Anti pan, whose mansion 
was in Capernaum, had heaial of the wonderful Teacher. We know 
how the miracles of Christ reached the cars of Antipas himself; that 
JIanaen, his foster-brother, actually became an humble follower of 
Jesus, and that Johanna, the wife of Choudza, the house steward or 
manager of the private affairs of Antipas, was one of many devoted 
female disciples and friends, of the richer classes,—and can, thus, 
easily fancy how such a dignified official had learned respecting the 
new wonder-working Rabbi. The close heat of the borders of tho 
Lake of Galilee, with their fringe of reeds and marsh, though then 
tempered by the shade of countless orchards, and wooded clumps, 
now wholly wanting, has in all ages induced a prevalence of fever, at 
certain seasons, and the malady had now seized his only son, who was 
still a child. He had been, led to look on Jesus as a wonderful Healer, 
by the cures reported to have been wrought by Ilim, but lie had not, 
apparently, thought of Ilim as more. Hearing of Ills arrival at Cana, 
the hope that, lie might save his son, instantly determined him to go 
thither and ask His aid. The child, he said, was at the point of 
death, would Jesus come down and heal him? 

There was something in the poor man’s bearing, however, that 
showed the superficial conception he had formed of Christ’s character 
and work. Miracles, with Jesus, were only means to a higher end, 
credentials to enforce the reception of spiritual truth. That truth 
was its own witness, and had sufficed to win a ready homage from the 
despised people of Sycliar. To be the Ilealer of souls, not of the 
body, was His great mission, but the nobleman had, as yet, no idea 
of Him except as a Hakim or Roplia, who had proved Ilis power to 
overcome disease. He had been led to Ilim not by the report and ac¬ 
ceptance of the great truths lie taught: only the rumour of His mira¬ 
cles had created interest enough to pass through the land. That he 
was utterly unconscious of the spiritual death from which lie himself 
needed to be rescued, touched the sympathy of Jesus. “How is it,” 
asked lie, in. effect, “that you come to me only for outward healing, 
and believe oil me only as a worker of signs and wonders? Have 
you no sense of sin: no craving for spiritual healing: no inner sym¬ 
pathy with the teaching of my life and words?” Without moral 
preparation in his own mind, the healing of his son might confirm 
jelief in the power of the Ilealer; but would bring no spiritual re¬ 
ception of the truth, to heal the soul. Apparently repelling him for 
the moment, Jesus was, in fact, opening iiis eyes to the far greater 
blessings he might freely obtain. With royal bounty He wished to 
give the greater while lie gave the less, for it was His wont, after 
needed reproof, to give more than had been asked. Meanwhile, the 
only thought of the parent’s heart was his dying boy. “Sir, eorne 
down ere my child die.” Jesus knew that he would believe if his 
eon were healed, but wished to raise a higher moral frame, which 

L of C—13. 
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would do so from kindled sympathy with spiritual truth without such 
an outward ground. To believe 11 is word, from jts own internal evi¬ 
dence, showed higher faith than that which only followed miracles. 
It showed a recognition of the truth from interest in it: a sensibility 
of soul to what was pure and holy. But belief as the result of mi; a- 
cles was not discountenanced: it w T as only held inferior. 

The nobleman had assumed that Jesus would go back with him to 
Capernaum, and heal the child, but he was before One to whose 
power distance offered no hindrance, With the easy, unaffected 
dignity of conscious superiority, he' is told to "go his way; liis son 
lived:’' words few and simple, but enough to let him know that the 
Speaker had, on the instant, healed the child. Nor could he doubt 
it. To have spoken with Jesus assured him that he might believe 
H is word. Forthwith he addressed himself to return. 

It was about twenty miles from Cana to Capernaum, and the miracle 
had been wrought an hour after noon. Resting by the way, at early 
nightfall, as he well might on a road so insecure, he set out again 
next morning, but erelong met some of liis own slaves, sent to tell him 
the good news that the boy was convalescent, and to prevent his 
bringing Jesus any further. "Your son," said they, "is not dead, 
but is getting better. The fever has left him.” " When,” asked the 
father, "did lie begin to amend?” "Yesterday, about one o’clock 
the fever broke.” It was the very time when Jesus had told him that 
the boy would live. What could he do but accept Him as what he 
now knew lie claimed to be—the Messiah. "Himself believed and 
liis whole house.” 

IIow long Jesus remained in Cana is not known, but that He was 
for a time unattended by the small band of disciples who had accom¬ 
panied Him to the Passover, is certain. They had remained with 
Ilirn, in Judea, and had returned with Him, tlirough Sycliar, to 
Galilee, bnt, after so long an absence from home, He had let them go 
back to the Lake of Galilee, to their occupations, till lie should once 
more call them fiually to His service. 

lie had retired to the north before the rising signs of opposition 
from the Pharisees, who had at last found means to get John im¬ 
prisoned, by their intrigues with Anti pas, and might, at any moment, 
have effected liis own arrest. An interval of some months now 
elapsed, perhaps in stillness and privacy, the time not having yet 
come, for some reasons unknown to us, for His final and permanent 
entrance on His public work. His mother and the family liad re¬ 
turned to Nazareth from their short stay at Capernaum, and, it is most 
probable, therefore, that He, once more, sought the seclusion of His 
early home, to await the decisive moment of His reappearance. The 
fate of the Baptist may have made it necessary to avoid for a time 
giving any pretext of political alarm to IJerod by His at once taking 
Joints place. That one so venerated had been thrown into the dan- 
geons of Machaerus doubtless spread to the farthest valle 3 T s. Men 
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almost hoped tlmt the mighty preacher would soften the heart even 
of Antipas, and, in any case, could not credit that a man so cowardly 
and politic would dare to take the life of the honoured prophet. This 
and that measure of the tyrant were attributed by the credulous 
multitude to John’s influence. The whole country was agitated, day 
by day, by rumours respecting him. 

Nor were other subjects of popular excitement wanting. In tho 
autumn of that, or the year before, apparently at the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, there had bceD a fierce struggle between the Roman garrison 
at Jerusalem and the pilgrims from Galilee, ever excitable anu ready 
to fight. In the heat of the contest the soldiers from Antonia had 
pressed into the very courts of the Temple, aud had hewn down the 
Galilseans at the great altar, beside their sacrifices, mingling their 
blood with that of the slain beasts. The sons of Judas the Galilrcan, 
the famous leader of the Zealots in their first great insurrection against 
Rome, had, moreover, grown up to manhood in the neighbourhood 
of Jesus, and cherished in tlieir own breasts, and kept alive among 
the people, their father's fierce scheme for the erection of the kingdom 
of God by the sword, a fatal inheritance for which they were one day, 
like Christ, to be crucified. The whole land heaved with religious 
fanaticism like an ever-threatening volcano. Above all the tumult of 
such a state of things, however, the imprisoned prophet was the one 
thought of the country. Laments over him, mingled, doubtless, with 
fierce mlitterings, filled every market-place and every home. It was 
a sign of the glow ing religious sensibility of the times, and a summons 
to Jesus to take up the great work thus interrupted. The tyrant iu 
Perea had silenced the voice that had proclaimed the coming of tho 
kingdom of God, but He, whose herald John had been, was at baud 
to take it up again, with grander emphasis, on a more commanding 
theatre. Isaiah, the son of Amoz, had once seen a vision of Jehovah 
in the Temple, and had recognized his summons as a prophet, when, 
amidst .the chants of the Lcvitcs and the clouds of incense, and the 
blasts of the sacred trumpets, the house was filled with smoke, aud 
the very earth seemed to tremble. The Spirit came on Amos, the 
shepherd, as he followed his flocks on the lonely pastures, when lie 
thought how the Syrians had threshed Gilead with iron sledges, aud 
how Tyre had sold the sons of Israel to Edom as slaves; and lie 
seemed to hear Jehovah call to him from Zion, aud thunder from 
Jerusalem, and forsook liis hills, to be a shepherd to Israel. The 
loud universal lamentations over John were such a final divine call to 
Jesus. 

Finally leaving Ilis early home, therefore, lie bent Ilis steps once 
more towards Capernaum, which was, henceforth, to become "Ilis 
own city,” aud the centre of Ilis future work. The prophet had, 
ages before, painted the joyous times that should efface the memory 
of the Assyrian invasion, and in the appearance of Christ in these 
regions, their full realization had now come. The land of Zebulon, 
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and the land of Naphtali; the country towards the Sea of Galilee; 
the districts beyond the Jordan; and Galilee of the Gentiles, in the 
far north, towards Tyre and Syria—the people that sat in darkness, 
—saw a great light, and to them that sat in the region and shadow of 
death, a light sprang up. Galilee was to he pre-eminently the scene 
of the ministry of Jesus, and it is curious that even the Rabbis, in 
their earliest traditions, express the belief that It would be that of the 
manifestation of the Messiah. To this day, Jews gather in Tiberias, 
one of their four holy cities, from all parts of the earth, to wait for 
the coming of the Messiah, or, at least, to be buried there, iu expec¬ 
tation of His advent. 

It would seem as if Jesus had, for a time, been alone. The country 
was densely peopled, and lie may have passed on, slowly, from 
village to village, opening Ilis mission. The burden of Ilis preaching 
was file same as that of Joliu’s. “The time is fullilled, and the 
kingdom of God is at hand: repent and believe in the Gospel.*' But 
though alike in form. The import of the words in the mouth of Jesus 
was very different from that of their earlier utterance by His herald. 
John had striven to reform Israel by demandiug strict outward 
observances, as well as inorals, but Jesus went deeper, and required a 
revolution of the will and affections, flowing from changed relations 
to God. lie would have no new pieces on old garments; no new 
wine in old bottles, no religious reform on the basis of a compromise 
with formal Judaism. Israel had sunk into spiritual death, in spite 
of its zeal for the precepts of the Rabbis, and the letter of the Scrip¬ 
tures: its piety had degenerated largely into hypocritical affectation, 
and merely lip and outward assent to the requirements of God’s law. 
Its mission to the great heathen world had become a failure^ A wholly 
new principle was needed to take the place of the now decayed and 
obsolete dispensation of Moses: the principle of direct personal 
responsibility to God, and spiritual freedom, instead of priestly 
mediation, and theocratic slavery. The Baptist was, throughout, an 
upholder of the ceremonial law, and had no adequate conception of 
a purely spiritual religion. It was reserved to Jesus to teach that only 
a religious aud moral new-birth of Israel aud of humanity could avail. 
He was the first who founded a religion, not on external precepts, or 
on a priesthood, or on sacrificial rites, but iu the living spirit; in 
individual personal conviction; in the free, loving surrender of the 
will to God, as the eternal Truth and Good: a religion which Looked 
first, not at mere acts, but at w r hat men wore, aud set no value on acts 
apart from tiie motive from which they sprang. 

Hence, the call to repentance was addressed to all without excep¬ 
tion. lie recognized the difference between mat and man, and ac¬ 
knowledged the existence of possible good even iu the apparently 
hopeless, lie spoke of the good and evil, the righteous and unright¬ 
eous, the just and unjust, those who had gone astray aud those who 
liad not; of the sound and the sick; of the pure and the impure; o£ 
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gTeen trees and dry; of a good and an evil eye, and of good soil and 
bad. Surveying men, as a whole, with a calm and searching insight, 
He rejoiced in the light which shone in some souls, in the midst of 
darkness around and within them, and acknowledged its worth. No 
cold fear of compromise damped His ardour; frank joy and radiant 
hopefulness, that detected good with instinctive quickness, cheered 
Ilis spirit to greater effort. lL is, indeed, His glory that lie led not 
only the humble and penitent, but the openly evil, to a higher and 
purer life. 

Yet, though thus wide in Ilis charity, lie had a standard t 3 r which 
all men alike were pronounced sinful, and in need of repentance. In 
the highest sense, God alone was good. Tried by this awful test of 
comparison with Him, all men were “unclean,” “corrupt,” “ dark,” 
“ blind,” “ lustful,” “sellish,” worldly in thought, word, and act, dry 
trees, dead ami lost. All are pronouuccd in danger of the wrath of 
God. They may be more or less sinful in degree; but all alike must 
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seek forgiveness; all must repent and be changed, or perish. 

Thus, when comparing men with men, He recognized better and 
worse, but before God, and in relation to citizenship in His kingdom, 
He acknowledged no difference, but condemned all alike as sinners. 
Before the One who alone is pure and holy, lie humbles all. He will 
suffer no empty pride in the presence of the Creator, hi Ilis sight no 
one is to be called good. All are guilty, and even the best need par¬ 
don. In this view of man lie declared that He had not come to 
call the righteous but sinners to repentance. Even the best of men, 
though righteous before their fellows, are guilty before God. It is the 
unique characteristic of the teaching of Jesus, that while He dis¬ 
tinctly proclaims the moral differences between man and man, lie in¬ 
sists with supreme and unchangeable earnestness on the infinite moral 
distance and contrast between the creature and the Creator. All be¬ 
fore Him are evil, or have evil in them. There may be good among 
the bad, but sin is not wanting even in the best. The repentance 
lie preached was the child-like humility which has no claim to merit, 
but, conscious of its own weakness, resigns its will to the guidance of 
God, and seeks Ilis forgiveness. It has already entered Ilis King¬ 
dom. 

Nothing is told respecting the extent of this first northern mis¬ 
sionary tour, beyond the incidental remark that it embraced the towns 
and villages thickly studded round the western shore of the Lake of 
Galilee. The fame of Ilis doings at Jerusalem had everywhere pre¬ 
ceded Him, and a*traded large crowds wherever He came. As yet 
lie was alone, for Ilis early followers had returned to their calling of 
fishermen, at Bethsaida and Capernaum. Beaching this neighbour¬ 
hood after a time, an incident occurred which onee more drew them 
from their nets, and transformed them into future apostles. 

Jesus had riseu early in the morning, as is the custom with Ori¬ 
entals, and had gone out to the shore of the Lake, which was close at 
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band. The stillness of the morning promised temporary relief from 
the crowds who daily thronged llim, and a much needed interval for 
peaceful solitude. Rut there was, henceforth, no rest for the Son of 
Man. The people were already afoot, and had hurried out to the 
beach, in numbers, “to bear the Word of God,” for they recognized 
Him as speaking with divine authority, like John, or one of the 
prophets. Unable to go on, and willing to feed these “sheep of the 
House of Israel,”He turned towards two boats drawn up on the 
white beach; the fishermen having come ashore, after a fruitless 
night’s labour, to wash and mend their nets. The one boat was that 
of His old disciples Peter and Andrew, the other, that of James and 
John, who, with their father Zebedec, aud some hired men, were busy 
preparing for the next evening’s venture. To meet again must have 
been as pleasant to their Master as themselves, and their lowly occu¬ 
pation must have lost its charm at the recollection of the time when 
they had shared His society. Entering into Peter’s boat, and asking 
him to thrust out a little from the land, that lie might have freedom 
to address the people, lie sat down, as was usual with the RabLis 
when they taught, and spoke to the crowd standing on the shore. 
The clear rippling water playing gently round the boat; the folds, 
and vineyards, and olive groves behind; the eager listeners, with their 
varied and picturesque Eastern dress; the wondrous Preacher; the 
calmness and delicious coolness of morning, and, over all, the cloud¬ 
less Syrian sky, must have made the scene striking in the extreme. 

The public addresses of the Rabbis were ahvays very short, and so, 
doubtless, w r ere those of Jesus. The people were soon dismissed, and 
wandered off, to discuss, as Jewish congregations ahvays did, the say¬ 
ings they had heard. But Jesus had received a service in the use of 
His strange pulpit, and wished to repay it, as only He could. Telling 
Peter, the steersman of the boat, to push off into the deep water. He 
bade him and his brother let down the net. It was a circular ouc, 
cast from the boat, and then dragged slowly behind, towards the 
shore. The fish in the Sea of Galilee must always have been very 
abundant, even when the fisheries w r ere so active, for, at this day', their 
number can scarcely be conceived by those who have not been on the 
spot. The shoals frequently cover an acre of the surface, or even 
more, and the fish, as they slowly move along the surface, with their 
back fins just seen on the level of the water, are so crowded, that it 
looks, a short way off, like a heavy shower of rain. But Simon and 
his brother had had no success, though they had spent the night, 
when fishing is best, in fruitless efforts. There was no hesitation, 
however, in obeying the command, and they had hardly 1 done so, when 
they swept into a shoal, and had to beckon to James and John, their 
partners, to come quickly, and save their net from breaking with the 
catch. Even then, however, the two boats were loaded to the water’s 
edge, and seemed as if they would sink. 

Peter, ever impulsive, could not restrain his feelings at such on in- 
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cident—so unexpected, so grateful. He who had wrought so great a 
wonder must have unknown and inconceivable powers, before which 
man, guilty as he feels himself, might well be afraid. Falling down 
at the feet of Jesus, he could only utter the words—“Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” Nor were his companions less 
astonished at the miracle. But Jesus had a high purpose with these 
simple, open-hearted friends. They had shown their sympathy of 
spirit with I Inn already, and now lie designed to attach them per¬ 


manently to His service. “Fear not/'said He, 
from henceforth I will make you fishers of men. 


“come alter me; 
You catch the fish 


to their death; you will take men alive, to save them from death, and 
give them eternal life.” It was enough. AVords so apt had their 
effect. From that moment the four were His devoted followers. 


The rich gain they would have prized so highly, but an hour before, 
had lost its charm. Called to decide, there and then, as a proof of 
their fitness for diseipleship, they forsook all, and followed Him at 


once. 


The few who had first joined Christ, and by doing so liad shown 
their fitness for His special intimacy and confidence, were thus, once 
more'gathered round Ilim, and live 1 with Him henceforth, appar¬ 
ently in the same dwelling, on a closer and more tender footing than 
any He afterwards received. They had often heard Him speak of 
the kingdom of God; of the need of faith in Ilfmself and of a sin¬ 
cere religious spirit, as the conditions of entering it, and they yearned 
for closer intercourse with Him, that they might lean; more respect¬ 
ing it. Their instant obedience showed their devotion. All that had 
hitherto engaged their thoughts and care, their boats, their nets, their 
fishing gear, their daily toil for daily bread, wore left behind. They 
placed themselves, henceforth, under the higher authority of God 
Himself; ready at anytime to separate themselves even, from their 
families, in the interest of the new Kingdom. Jesus had drawn 
them to Ilimself. as they were to draw others, not by craft or force, 
but by the power of His living words and the spirit of love. Their 
loyalty was free and spontaneous. The calm greatness of the char¬ 
acter of Jesus shines out in such an unpretending beginning, as the 
germ and centre of a movement which is to revolutionize the world. 
But insignificant as it might seem, it was only so when judged by a 
human standard. Tainted by no selfishness, weak ambition, or lovo 
of power, the four simple, child-like, uncorrupted natures, touched 
with the love of Heavenly Truth, and eager to win others to embrace 
it, were living spiritual forces, destined by a law of nature to repeat 
themselves in ever wider circles, through successive generations. 

The fishermen and sailors of the Lake of Galilee were a numerous 


and redoubted class, with something of the feeling of a clan. In the 
last Jewish war we find them, under the leadership of Jesus, son of 
Sapphins, seizing Tiberias, and burning and plundering the great 
palace of Antipas. Of the four who had now definitely cast in their 
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lot, with Jesus, Peter and Andrew were apparently poor; James and 
John, in a bettor position. For the convenience of trade, both fami¬ 
lies had left the ncigltbounng town of Betlisaida, and had settled 
in Capernaum, one of the centres of the local fisheries, and of the 
occupations connected with them. Peter alone seems to have been 
married, and in his house Jesus henceforth found a home, as perhaps 
lie had done on His former short stay. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


CAPisnsAusr. 


The final “call’* addressed to Peter and his brother, and to James 
and John, at the Lake of Galilee, apparently insignificant as an event, 
proved to have been, in reality, one of the turning points in the history 
of the world. The “call” of Abraham had given the world, as an 
everlasting inheritance, the grand truth of a Living Personal God; 
that of Moses had created a nation, in which the active government 
of human affairs by one God was to be illustrated, and IIis will'made 
known directly to mankind; but that of the poor Galilcean fishermen 
was the foundation of a society, for which all that bad preceded it 
was only the preparation; a society in wdiich all that was merely out¬ 
ward and temporary in the relations of God to man, should be laid 
aside, and all that was imperfect and material replaced by the perfect, 
spiritual, and abiding. r \ be true theocracy, towards which mankind 
had been slowly advancing, through ages, had received its first overt 
establishment, when Peter heard, on his knees, the summons of Jesus 
to fellow Him, and had, with the others, at once, from the heart, 
obeyed. Henceforth, it only lemaincd to extend the kingdom thus 
founded, by winning the consciences of men to the same devotion, by 
the announcement cf the Fatherhood cf God; the need of seeking 
Ilis favour by repentance; and faith in Ills divine Son, leading to 
a holy life, of which that of Jesus, as the Saviour-Messiah, was the 
realized ideal. 

From the shores of the Lake, Christ went to the house of Peter, 
accepting Lis invitation to share his hospitality. 

The little town itself, with its two or three thousand inhabitants, 
was surrounded by a wall, and lay partly along the shore; some of 
the houses close to the water; others with a garden between it and 
them. The black lava, or basalt, of which all were built, was univer¬ 
sally whitewashed, so that the town was seen to line effect, from a 
distance, through the green of its numerous trees and gardens. 
Peter’s household consisted of his wife, and her mother—doubtless a 
widow—whom his kindly nature had brought to this second home, 
Andrew, his brother, and, now, of Jesus, his guest. James and John, 
likely, still lived with their father, in Capernaum, and the whole 
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foUr still followed their calling in the intervals of attending theii 
new blaster. 

It appears to have been on a Friday that Jesus summoned Peter 
and his companions. The day passed, doubtless, in further work for 
the kingdom. As the son set, the beginning of the Sabbath was 
announced by three blasts of a trumpet, from the roof of the spacious 
synagogue of the town, winch the devout, commandant of tlie garri- 
son, Ikougb not a Jew, had built for the' people. The first blast 
warned the peasants, in the far-stretching vineyards and gardens, to 
cease their toil; the second was the signal for the towns folks to close 
their business for the week, aod the third, for all to kindle the holy 
Sabbath light, which was to burn till the sacred day was past. It 
was the earl}' spring, and the days were still short, for even in summer 
it is hardly morning twilight, in Palestine, at four, and the light is 
gone by eight, Jesus did not, however, go that night to Peter’s 
house, hut spent the hours in solitary devotion. We can fancy, from 
what is elsewhere told us. that the day closed while lie still spoke to 
a listening crowd, under some palm-tree, or by the wayside. As the 
moon rose bevond the hills, on the other side of the Lake, lie would 
di smiss His hearers, with words of comfort, and a greeting of peace, 
and thcD turn to the silent hills behind, to be alone with His Heavenly 
Father. On their lonely heights, the noise of men lay far beneath 
Him, and lie could find rest, after the toils of the (lay. A wide 
panorama of land and water stretched away on all sides, in the white 
moonlight. He was Himself its centre, and gazed on it with inex¬ 
pressible sympathy and emotion. We can imagine Him, spreading 
out His arms, as if to take it all to Ilis heart, and then prostrating 
Himself, as it were with it, iTefore God, to intercede for it with the 
Eternal; Ills brow touching the earth in lowly abasement, while He 
pleaded for man as His friend and brother, in words of infinite love 
and tenderness. “Rising, erelong, m strong emotioD, it would seem 
as if lie held up the world in Ilis lifted hands, to offer it to His 
Father, lie spoke, was silent, then spoke again. Ilis prayer was 
holy inler-coinmunion with God. At first low, and almost in a whis¬ 
per, His voice gradually became loud and joyous, till it echoed back 
::rom the rocks around Him. Thus the night passed, till morning 
broke and found Him, ouec more prostrate as if overcome, in silent 
devotion, but the dawn of dav was the signal for His rising, and 
passing down again to the abodes of men.” 

The morning service in the synagogue began at nine, and as the 
news of the great Rabbi being in the neighbourhood had spread, 
everyone strove to attend, in hopes of seeing Him. Women came to 
it by back streets, as was required of them; the meD, with slow 
Sabbath steps, gathered in great numbers. The elders had taken 
their seat9, and the Reader nad recited the Eighteen Prayers—the 
congregation answering with their Amen,—for though the prayers 
might be abridged on other days, they could not be shortened on* the 
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Sabbath) The first lesson for the day followed, the people rising and 
turning reverently towards the Shrine, and chanting the words after 
the Reader. Another lesson then followed, and the Reader, at it3 
close, called on Jesus, as a Rabbi present in the congregation, to 
speak from it to the people. 

His words must have sounded strangely new and attractive, for, 
apart from their vividness and force, they spoke of matters of the 
most vital interest, which the Rabbis left wholly untouched. He had 
founded the kingdom of God, and now sought to build it up by 
realizing its conditions in the souls of men, who should each, forth¬ 
with, be living centres of influence on others. But a course so retired, 
and unknown to the world at large, as that which He followed, of 
speaking to modest assemblies in local synagogues, makes it easy to 
understand how His life might be overlooked by the public writers 
of the age. Vet, in the little world in which He moved, the noiseless 
words by which He carried on His work created an intense impres¬ 
sion. lie gave old truths an unwonted freshness of presentation, and 
added much that sounded entirely new, on His own authority, instead 
of confining Himself, like the Rabbis, to lifeless repetitions of tradi¬ 
tional commonplaces, delivered with a dread of the least deviation or 
originality. They claimed no power to say a word of their own; He 
spoke with a startling independence. Tlicir synagogue sermons, as 
we see in the Book of Jubilees, were a tiresome iteration of Lhe 
minutest Rabbinical rules, with a serious importance which regarded 
them as the basis of all moral order. The kind, and quality of wood 
for tbe altar; the infinite details of the law of tithes; the moral dead- 
Jiness of the use of blood; or the indispensablencss of circumcision 
on the eighth day, were urged with passionate.zeal as momentous and 
fundamental truths. The morality and religion of the age had sunk 
thus low, and hence, the fervid words of Jesus, stirring the depths of 
the heart, created profound excitement in Capernaum, lien were 
amazed at the phenomenon of novelty, in a religious sphere so un¬ 
changeably conservative as that of the synagogue. “ New teaching,’' 
said one to the other, ‘‘and with authority—not like other Rabbis. 
They only repeat the old: this man takes on Him to speak wiLhout 
reference to the past.” But if they were astonished at IIis teaching, 
they were still more so at the power which He revealed in connection 
with it. Among those w'bo had gone to the synagogue that morning 
was an unhappy man, the victim of a calamity incident apparently to 
the age of Christ and the Apostles only. He was “possessed by a 
spirit of an unclean demon.” Our utter ignorance of the spiritual 
■world leaves the significance of such w r ords a mystery, though the 
popular idea of the time is handed down by the Rabbis. An unclean 
demon, in the language of Christ’s day, was an evil spirit that drove 
the person possessed, to haunt burial-places, and other spots most 
unclean in the eyes of Jews. There were men who affected the black 
art, pretending, like the witch of Endor, to raise the dead, and, for 
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that end, lodging in tombs, and macerating themselves with fasting, 
to secure the fuller aid and inspiration of such evil spirits; and others 
into whom the demons entered, driving them involuntarily to these 
dismal habitations. Both classes were regarded as under the power 
of this order of beings, but it is not told us to which of the two the 
person present in the synagogue belonged. 

The service had gone on apparently without interruption, till Jesus 
began to speak. Then, however, a paroxysm seized the unhappy man. 
Rising in the midst of the congregation, a wild howl of demoniacal 
frenzy burst from him, that must have frozen the blood of all with 
horror. "Ha!'* yelled the demon. “What have we to do with 
Thee, Jesus, the Nazarenc? Thou comest to destroy us! I know 
Thee, who Thou art, the Holy One of God!” Among the crowd 
Jesus alone remained calm, lie would not have acknowledgment 
of Ilis Messiahship from such a source. “ Hold thy peace,” said lie, 
indignantly, “and come out of him.” The spirit felt its Master, and 
that it must obey, but, demon to the last, threw the man down in the 
midst of the congregation, tearing him as it did so, and, then, with a 
wild howl, tied out of him. Nothing could have happened better 
fitted to impress the audience favourably towards Jesus. This new 
teachiug, said they amongst themselves, is with authority. It carries 
its warrant with it. 

So startling an incident had broken up the service for the time, and 
Jesus left, with His four disciples, and the rest of the congregation. 
Lui His day’s work of mercy had only begun. Arriving at Ilia 
modest lioinc, lie found the mother of Peter’s wife struck down with 
a violent attack of the local fever for which Capernaum had so bad 
a notoriety. The quantity of marshy land in the neighbourhood, 
especially at tlie entrance of the Jordan into the Lake, has made 
fever of a very malignant type at times the characteristic of the 
locality, so that the physicians would not allow Josephus, when hurt 
by his horse sinking in the neighbouring marsh, to'sleep even a single 
night in Capernaum, but hurried him on toTariehrea. It was not to 
be thought that He who had just sent joy and healing into the heart 
of a stranger, would withhold His aid when a friend required it. 
The anxious relatives forthwith besought His help, but the gentlest 
hint would have sufficed. It mattered not that it was fever: lie was 
forthwith in the chamber, bending over the sick woman, and rebuking 
the disease as if it had been an evil personality", lie took her by the 
hand, doubtless with a look, and with words, which made her Ills for 
ever, and gently" raising her, she found the fever gone and health and 
strength returned, so that she could prepare their midday meal for 
her household aud their wondrous guest. 

The strict laws of the Jewish Sabbath gave a few hours of rest to 
all, hut the blast of the trumpet which announced its close was the 
signal for a reucwal of the popular excitement, now increased by 
the rumour of a second miracle. With the setting of the sun it 
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was once more lawful to move beyond the two thousand paces of 
a Sabbadi Day’s journey, and to carry whatever burdens one pleased. 
Forthwith, began to gather from every street, and from the thickly 
sown towns and villages round, the strangest assemblage. Tlic child 
led its blind father as near the enclosure of Simon’s bouse as the 
throng permitted: the father came carrying the sick child; men bore 
the helpless in swinging hammocks; “all that had any sick, with 
whatever disease,” brought them to the Great Healer. The whole 
town was in motion, and crowded before the house. What the sick 
of even a small town implied may he imagined. Fevers, convulsions, 
asthma, wasting consumption, swollen dropsy, shakingpalsy, the deaf, 
the dumb, the brain-affected, and, besides all, “many that were 
possessed with devils,” that last, worst, symptom of the despairing 
misery and dark confusion of the times. 

Would He leave them as they were? They had taken it for granted 
that lie would pity them, for was He not a Prophet of God, and was 
it not natural that, like Elijah or Elisha, the greatest of the prophets, 
the power of God might be present to heal those who were brought 
to Him? Already, moreover, Ilis characteristics had won the confi¬ 
dence of tlie simple crowd. There must have been a mysterious 
sympathy and goodness in His looks, and words, and even in His 
hearing, that seemed to bcckou the wretched to Him as their friend, 
and that conquered all uncorrupted hearts. It had drawn His dis¬ 
ciples from the interests of gain, to follow Him in His poverty; it 
melted the woman that was a sinner into tears; it softened the iiard 
nature of publicans; and drew hundreds of weary and heavy-laden 
lo Him for rest. These who could, gathered wherever they might 
hope to find Him, and as it was this evening, those who could not 
come, had themselves carried into Ilis presence. As many as could, 
strove to touch, if it were possible, even Ilis clothes; others con¬ 
fessed aloud their sins, and owned that their illness was the punish¬ 
ment from God.' One would not venture to ask Him to come to 
his house; another brought Him in that lie might be, as it were, 
constrained to help. The blind cried out to Him from the road-side, 
and the woman of Canaan followed Him in spite of Ilis hard words. 
When He came near, even those possessed felt Ilis divine greatness. 
Trembling in every limb, they would fain have fled, but felt rooted 
lo the spot, the-evil spirits owning, in wild shrieks, the presence of 
one whose goodness was torment, and before whose will they must 
yield up their prey. 

The siglit of so much misery crowding for relief touched .Tcsus at 
once, and, erelong, He appeared at the open door, before the excited 
crowd. AVith a command, “ Hold thy peace, and come out of him,” 
a poor demoniac was presently in his right mind. The helpless 
lame stood up at the words “I say unto thee, Arise.” The paralytic 
left his couch, at the sound of “ Take up thy bed and walk.” To 
some, He had a word of comfort, that dispelled alarm and drove off 
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its secret cause. “ Be it to thee according to thy faith.” “ "Woman, 
(hou art loosed from thine infirmity.” “Be of good cheer, my son, 
dry sins are forgiven thee,” was enough to turn sorrow and pain into 
joy and health. Erelong lie had spoken to all some word of mercy. 
The blind left with their sight restored; the possessed thanked God 
for their restoration: the fever-strickeu felt the glow of returning 
vigour; the dumb shouted Ilis praises; and thus the strange crowd, 
went off one by one, leaving the house once more in the silence of 
the night. No wonder the Evangelist saw in such an evening a ful¬ 
filment of the words of the prophet, “Himself took our infirmities 
and bore our diseases.” 

It was not, however, by popular excitement and mere outward heal¬ 
ing that tlie kingdom of God was to be spread, but by the still and 
gentle influence of the Truth, working conviction in in dividual souls. 
The noisy crowd, the thronging numbers of diseased and suffering; 
the curiosity that ran after excitement, and the yearning for help 
which looked only to outward healing, troubled, and almost alarmed 
Him. lie had come to found a Spiritual Society, of men changed in 
heart towards God, and filled with faith in Himself as its Head; and 
the merely external and mostly selfish notions of the multitude, could 
not escape His keen eyes. Ilis divine love and pity sighed over the 
bodily and mental distress around. But, as a rule, the sufferers 
thought on^ of their outward misery, in melancholy ignorance of its 
secret source in their own siu and guilt before God, and had all their 
felt wants relieved when their bodily troubles were removed. 

In one aspect, indeed, these miraculous cures furthered the great 
purpose of Jesus. They might prove no doctrine, for mere power 
could not establish moral and spiritual truth. Miracles might possi¬ 
bly be wrought by oilier influences than divine, and left religious 
teaching to stand on its own merits, for they appealed to the senses; 
not, like truth, to the soul. The displa}- or overwhelming power 
might almost seem to endanger, rather than promote, the higher aim 
of Jesus, to win those whom He addressed. It awes and repels men 
to find themselves in the presence of forces which they can neither 
resist nor understand. Iu nature, untutored races tremble before 
lowers which may be used to destroy them, and seek to win their 
;avour by the flattery of worship, surrounding even human despotism 
with awful attributes, before which they cower in terror. 

Jesus, however, could appeal to His miraculous [lowers as evidences 
of Ilis divine mission, and often did so. Their value lay in the gran¬ 
deur they added to Ilis character. Even in the wilderness. He had 
refused to exert them, under any circumstances, either for Ilis 
natural wants, or for Ilis personal ends, and lie adhered to this 
amazing self-restraint through Ilis whole career. It was seen from 
flic first, that Ilis aw'ful powers were uniformly beneficent; that He 
came, not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them; that He used 
omnipotence to bless, but never to hurt. His words, His bearing, and 
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nis looks of divine love nnd tenderness, doubtless predisposed men 
to expect this, nnd His uniform course soon confirmed it. They saw 
that nothing could disturb His absolute patience, or rouse Him to 
vindictiveness. They heard Him endure meekly the most contempt¬ 
uous sneers, the bitterest criticism, and the most rancorous hostility. 
No one denied His miraculous powers, though some affected to call 
them demoniac, in direct contradiction to their habitual exercise for 
the holiest ends. But they were so invariably devoted to the good of 
others, and so entirely held in restraint, as regarded personal ends, that 
men came, erelong, to treat Him with the reckless boldness of hatred, 
notwithstanding such awful endowment. 

Round one so trarisccndentally meek, self-interest found no motive 
for gathering. lie who would do nothing with such possibilities, for 
Himself, could not be expected to do more for the personal ends of 
others. Hypocrisy had nothing to gain by seeking Ilis favour. Only 
sincerity found Ilim attractive. But, on the other hand, with the 
uncorrupted and worthy, this characteristic gave Him unlimited moral 
elevation. No more sublime spectacle can be conceived than bound¬ 
less power, kept in perfect control, for ends wholly unselfish and 
noble. Condescension wins admiration when it is only from man to 
man; when it showed itself in veiled omnipotence, ever ready to bless 
others, but never used on its own behalf, it became a divine ideal. 
Jlen saw Him clothed with powder over disease, and even over death; 
able to cast forth spirits, or to still the sea, and yet accessible, full of 
sympathy, the lofty patriot, the tender friend, the patient counsellor; 
shedding tears, at times, from a full heart, and ever ready with a wise 
and gentle w r ord for all; so unaffected and gentle that children drew 
round Him with a natural instinct, and even worldly hardness and 
vice were softened before Him; and this contrast of transcendent 
power, and perfect humility, made them feel that lie was indeed the 
Head of the Kingdom of God amongst men. The secret of His 
amazing success, as the founder of a new religious constitution for 
mankind, lay in the recognition of this perfect sacrifice of one so 
transcendenhilly great, culminating in “the death of the cross.” It 
w T as the perfect realization, in Himself, of the life He urged on 
others. It implied the ideal fulfilment of all human duties, and no 
less so, of all divine, for the heavenly love wdiieh alone could dictate 
and sustain such a-career, was, in itself, the most perfect transcript of 
the nature of God. A life in wdiieh every step showed kingly graeq 
nnd divinely boundless love, condescending to the lowliest self-denia' 
for the good of man, proclaimed Him the rightful Head of the NeM 
Kingdom of God. 

The night which followed this busy and eventful Sabbath brough j 
no repose to Ilis body or mind. The excitement around agitated and 
disturbed Him. It was His first triumphant success, for, in the 
south, He had met with little sympathy, though He had attracted 
crowds. But curiosity w'as not progress, and excitement w^a cot 
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conversion. Lowliness and concealment, not noisy throngs, were 
the true conditions of His work, and of its firmest establishment, and 
lasting glory. Mere popularity was, moreover, a renewed temptation, 
for, as a man, He was susceptible of the same seductions as II is breth¬ 
ren, He might be drawn aside to think of Himself, and to His holy 
soul the faintest approach to this was a surrender to evil. Rising from 
His couch, therefore, while the deep darkness which precedes the 
dawn still rested on hill and valley, lie left the house so quietly that 
no one heard Him, and went, once more, to the solitudes of the hills 
behind the town. Passing through groves of palms, and orchards of 
fig and olive trees, intermixed with viueyards and grassy meadows, 
with their tinkling brooks, so delightful in the East, and their unseen 
glory of lilies and varied flowers, lie soon reached the heights, amongst 
which, at no great distance from the town, were lonely ravines where 
He could enjoy perfect seclusion. In the stillness of nature He was 
alone with His Father, and far from the temptations which troubled 
the pure simplicity of His soul, and His lowly meekness before God 
and man, AYe, now, sec the glory of the path He chose, but while He 
lived, even His disciples would have planned a vcr}~ diiferent course. 
"Why not take advantage of the excitement of the people to rouse the 
whole nation, as John had done? AYas not His miraculous power a 
means of endless benefit to men, and should it not, therefore, be made 
the great feature of His work? A r anity would have suggested plaus¬ 
ible grouuds for His using His gifts in away, that, in reality, was not 
in harmony with the great end of Ilis mission. But His soul re¬ 
mained unsullied, like the stainless light. lie came to do the will of 
His Father, and nothing could make Him for a moment think of Him¬ 
self, In lonel}' communion with His own soul, and earnest prayer, 
the rising breath of temptation passed once more away. 

Peter and Andrew, finding Ilim gone when they awoke, were at a 
loss what to think. 31 ore sick persons were gathering, and the crowds 
of yesterday promised to be larger to-day. Hasting to the hills, to 
which they rightly supposed He had retired, and having found Him 
at last, th;‘y fancied lie would at once return with them, on hearing 
that the whole people were seeking Him. But He had a wider sphere 
than Capernaum, and higher duties than mere bodily healing. ‘‘I 
have not coine to heal the sick,” said He, “but to announce and 
spread the kingdom of God. All I do is subordinate to this. Let us, 
therefore, go to the neighbouring towns, for I must preach the king¬ 
dom of God to other cities, as well as to Capernaum.” Xor would 
He be persuaded to return for a time, though some of the people had 
already found out His retreat, and joined witli tlie disciples in beg¬ 
ging Him to do so. 

The circuit now begun was the first of a series, in which Jesus vis- 
ited every part of Galilee, preaching and teaching in the synagogue of 
each town that had one, and often, doubtless, iu the open air. It was 
the bright and sunny time of the year, when the harvest was quickly 
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ripening. The heat was already oppressive at noon, but the morn¬ 
ings and evenings permitted more easy travelling. It was a time 
of intense labour for the Saviour, of which the day’s work in Ca¬ 
pernaum was only a sample. The bounds of Galilee embraced the 
many villages and towns of the Plain of Esdraelon, and the whole of 
the hilly country north of it, almost to Lebanon. Day hy day brought 
its march from one village or town to others, over the thirsty lime¬ 
stone uplands, where the wanderer thankfully received the cup of 
cold water, as a gift to be recompensed in the kingdom of God, or 
through glowing vineyards, or among the corn-fields whitening to the 
harvest, or falling under the sickle of the reaper. 11 Every day,” said 
Jesus to ITis disciples, “has its own troubles;” for weariness; pos¬ 
sibly, at times, hunger; the dependence on hospitality for shelter; 
the pressure of crowds; the stolid indifference of too many; the idle ' 
curiosity of more; the ever-present misery of disease in all its forms; 
and, it may be, even thus early, the opposition of some, must have 
borne heavily on a riature like His. The news of His miracles had 
spread like running fire through the whole country, and attracted 
crowds from all parts. Beyond Palestine, on the north, they had be¬ 
come the common talk of Syria; on the east, they had stirred the 
population of the wide district of the ten cities, and of Perea, and, on 
the south, His name was on all lips in Jerusalem and Judea. Ere¬ 
long, it seemed as if the scenes of John’s preaching were returning, 
for numbers gathered to Him from all these parts, and followed Him, 
day by day, in His movements through the land. His progress was, 
indeed, worthy of such an attendance, for no king ever celebrated 
such a triumph. Conquerors returning from victory over kingdoms 
and empires had led trains of trembling captives in their train. But, 
at every resting-place, a sad crowd of sufferers from all diseases and 
painful affections, and of demoniacs, hmatics, and paralyties, was gath¬ 
ered in the path of Jesus, and He healed them by a word or a rouch. 
Escorted into each town by those whom He had thus restored—the 
lately sick and dying whom He had instantaneously cured,—it is no 
wonder that the whole land rang with the story. The enemies over 
whom lie triumphed were pain, and sickness, and death, and the 
.rejoicings that greeted Him were shouts of gratitude and blessing as 
the Prince of Life. 

Only one incident of this wondrous journey is recorded at any 
length. In one of the cities lie visited, lie was suddenly met by a 
man “full of leprosy,” a disease at all times terrible, but aggravated, 
in the opinion of that day, by the belief that it was a direct “stroke 
of God,” as a punishment for special sins. It began with little specks 
on the eyelids, and on the palms of the hand, and gradually spread 
over different parts of the body, bleaching the hair white wherever it 
showed itself, crusting the affected parts with shining scales, and 
causing swellings and sores. From the skin it slowly ate its way 
through the tissues, to the bones and joints and even to the marrow. 
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rotting the whole body piecemeal. The ]lines, the organs of speech 
and hearing, and the eves were attacked in turn, till, at last, con- 
sumption or dropsy brought welcome death. The dread of infection 
kept men aloof from the sufferer, and the Law proscribed him, as, 
above all men, unclean. The disease was hereditary to the fourth 
generation. Ko one thus afflicted could remain in a wall ml town, 
though he might live in a village. There were different varieties of 
leprosy, but all were dreaded as the saddest calamity of life. The 
leper was required to Tend his outer garment, to go bn r cheadcd, and 
to cover his mouth so as to hide his beard, as was done in lamentation 
for the dead. He had, further, to warn passers by away from him 
by the cry of “Unclean, unclean;” not without the thought that the 
sound would call forth a prayer for the sufferer, and less from the 
fear of infection, than to prevent contact with one thus visited by 
God, and unclean. lie could not speak to any one, or receive or re¬ 
turn a salutation. In the lapse of ages, however, these rules had been 
in some degree relaxed. A leper might live in an open village, with 
any one willing to receive him and to become unclean for his sake, 
and he might even enter the synagogue, if he had a part specially 
partitioned off for himself, and was the tirst to enter the building, and 
the last to leave. He even at times ventured to enter a town, though 
forbidden under the penalty of forty stripes. But it was a living 
death, in the slow advance of which a man became daily more loath¬ 
some to himself, and even to his dearest friends. “These four are 
counted as dead,” says the Talmud, “the blind, the leper, the poor, 
and the childless.” 

The news of the wondrous cures wrought on so many had reached 
the unfortunate man, who uow dared the Law, to make his way to 
the healer. Falling at Ilis feet in humble reverence, he delighted 
the spirit of Jesus by, perhaps, the first open confession of a simple 
and lowly faith—“ Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean.” 
His kneeling before Him, and addressing Him by such a title, was, 
indeed, only what he would have done to any one greatly above him, 
but his frank belief in His power, and his implicit submission to His 
will, touched a heart so tender. Moved with compassion for the un¬ 
fortunate, there was no delay—a touch of the hand, and the words, 
“I will: be thou clean,” and be rose, a leper no longer. To have 
tonched him, was, in the eyes of a Jew, to have made Himself tin 
clean, but He had come to break through the deadly externalism Lhal 
had taken the place of true religion, and could have shown no more 
strikingly how He looked on mere Rabbinical precepts than by m r 
a touch which, till then, had entailed the worst uncleannes the 
means of cleansing. Slight though it seemed, the touch of tin 'goer 
■was the proclamation that Judaism was abrogated henceforth. 

The popular excitement had already extended widely, and * cure 
like this was certain to raise it still higher. With the Bapv.s£ in 
prison on a pretended political charge, and the people full of pc itici) 
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dreams in connection with the expected Messiah, all that might fan 
the flame wa9 to be dreaded. Excitement, moreover, was unfavour¬ 
able to the gTeat work of Jesus. lie needed a thoughtful calm in the 
mind, for lasting effects. The kingdom of God which lie proclaimed 
was no mere appeal to the feelings, but sought the understanding and 
heart. Turning to the newly cured, therefore, He spoke earnestly to 
him, not to tell any one what had happened, threatening him with 
Ilis anrer, if he should disobey. “Go to Jerusalem.” said lie, “and 

*i_ * fc.- - ' r 

show yourself to the priest, and make the offerings for your cleansing, 
required by the Law, as a proof to your neighbours, to tin; priests, 
the scribes, and the people at large, that you arc really clean.” 

A certificate of the recovery of a leper could only be given at Je¬ 
rusalem, by a priest, after a lengthened examination, and tedious 
rites, and, no doubt, these were duly undergone and performed. It 
will illustrate the “ bondage” of the ceremonial law, as then in force, 
to describe them. "With his heart full of the first joy of a cure so 
amazing, for no one had ever before heard of the recovery of a man 
“full of leprosy,” he set off to the Temple for the requisite papers to 
authorize his return, onee more, to the roll of Israel. A tent had to 
be pitched outside the city, and in this the priest examined (he leper, 
cutting off all his hair with the utmost care, for if only two hairs 
were left, the ceremony was invalid. Two sparrows had to be brought 
at this first stage of the cleansing; the one, to he killed over a small 
earthen pan of water, into which its blood must drop: the other, after 
being sprinkled with the blood of its mate,—a cedar twig, to which 
scarlet wool and a piece of hyssop were bound, being used to do so,— 
was let free in such a direction that it should fly to the open country. 
After the scrutiny by the priest, the leper put on clean clothes, and 
carried away those he had worn to a running stream, to wash them 
thoroughly, and to cleanse himself by a bath. He could now enter 
the city, but for seven days more could not enter his own house. On 
the eighth day after, he onee more submitted to the scissors of the 
priest, who cut off whatever hair might have grown in the interval. 
Then followed a second bath, and now he had only carefully to avoid 
any defilement, so as to be fit to attend in the Temple next morning, 
and complete his cleansing. The first step in this final purification 
was to offer three lambs, two males and a female, none of which 
must be under a year old. Standing at the outer edge of the court of 
the men, which he was not yet worthy to enter, the leper waited the 
longed-for rites. These began by the priest taking one of the male 
lambs destined to be slain as an atonement for the leper, and leading 
it to each point of the compass in turn, and by his swinging a vessel 
of oil on all sides, in the same way, as if to present both to the uni¬ 
versally present God. lie then led the lamb to the leper, who laid 
his hands on its head, and gave it over as a sacrifice for liis guilt, 
which he now confessed. It was forthwith killed at the north side 
of the altar, two priests catching its blood, the one in a vessel, tho 
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other in his hand. The first now sprinkled the altar with the blood, 
while the other went to the leper and anointed his ears, his right thumb, 
and his right toe with it. The one priest then poured some oil of 
the leper's ollering into the left hand of the other, who, in his turn, 
dipped his finger seven times into the oil thus held, and sprinkled it 
as often towards the Holy of Holies. Each part of the leper which 
before had been touched with the blood, was then further anointed 
with the oil, what remained being stroked on his head. 

The leper eoukl now enter the men’s court, and did so, passing 
through it to that of the priests. The female lamb was next killed, 
as a sin-offering, after he had put his hands on its head, part of its 
blood being smeared on the horns of the altar, while the rest was 
poured out at the altar base. The other male lamb was then slain for 
a burnt sacrifice; the leper once more laying bis hands on its head, 
and the priest sprinkling its blood on the altar. The fat, and all that 
was fit for an offering, was now laid on the altar, and burned as a 
“sweet-smellingsavour” to God. A meat-offering of fme wheat meal 
and oil ended the whole; a portion being laid on the altar, while the 
rest, with the two Iambs, of which only a small part had been burned, 
formed the dues of the priest. It was not till all this had been done 
that the full ceremony of cleansing, or showing liimself to the priest, 
had been carried out, and that the cheering words, “Thouart pure,” 
restored the sufferer once more to the rights of citizenship and of 
intercourse with men. No wonder that even a man like St. Peter, so 
tenderly minded to his ancestral religion, should speak of its require¬ 
ments as a yoke which ’ 1 neither onr fathers nor we arc able to bear. ” 

Of the after-history of the leper thus cleansed we are not informed. 
It appears, however, that his joy at being healed was too great to be 
repressed even by Christ’s grave imposition of silence. The multi¬ 
tudes around Jesus would soon, of themselves, spread news of the 
miracle, but the healed man widened and heightened the excitement 
by telling everywhere on his road to Jerusalem what had befallen, 
him. The result was that Jesus could no longer enter a town or cit}*, 
so great was the commotion Ilis presence excited. Nor was it of any 
avail that He retired to the open country, for even when He betook 
Himself to the upland solitudes, great multitudes continually sought 
Him out, either to hear His words, or to be healed of their various 
diseases. 

In such busy and exhausting scenes the days of early autumn passed. 
But, whatever the returning toils of each morning, the Saviour still 
craved and secured hours of lonely calm, for we read in St. Luke 
that, during all these weeks, He was wont to withdraw, doubtless by 
night, into lonely places to pray. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 

The cure of the leper seems to have resulted in Jesus returning, 
for a moment, to Capernaum. He had acted with the greatest 
caution during His mission, to avoid giving offence, and thus raising 
opposition, which would be fatal at the very opening of His ministry. 
From many a hill-top on His journeyings, He and His disciples had, 
doubtless, often looked to the mountains in the south-east, amidst 
which John lay, a helpless prisoner; and they must have felt that the 
prince who had thus cut short the work of the great Reformer, might 
he readily moved to the same violence towards themselves. Jesus 
had, therefore, shunned notoriety; and though He never hesitated 
to accept homage, ■where it was sincere and spontaneous. He had 
never demanded it, and had kept even His miraculous powers in strict 
subordination to the great work of proclaiming the advent of the 
kingdom of God. The appeals of pain and misery had, indeed, con¬ 
strained Him to relieve them, but He had accompanied llis miracles 
by a strict prohibition of their being made publicly known, further 
than was inevitable. 

In spite of every precaution, however, the report of His wonderful 
doings spread far and wide, and drew ever increasing attention. 
Political circles, as yet, did not condescend to notice Him, but the 
sleepless eyes of the ecclesiastical authorities were already watching 
Ilim, It was enough that lie acted independently of them. Not to 
be with them was, in their eyes, to be against them, for they claimed, 
as the spiritual leaders of the nation, the sole direction of its religious 
teaching. The more wonderful His works, the greater their excite¬ 
ment, and the keener their jealousy. In any case, therefore, the 
words which accompanied such extraordinary manifestations, would 
have been watched with the closest scrutiny, for any chance of vindf 
eating their care of the religious interests entrusted to them. In aa 
age of such rigid literalism and unchanging conservatism, no teacher 
with the least individuality of thought or expression could hope to 
escape, where the determination to condemn was already fixed. Far 
less was it possible for one like Jesus—so sincere amidst general 
insincerity; so intense and real amidst what was hollow and outward; 
fo pure and elevated amidst what was gross and worldly; so tenderly 
human, amidst what was liarsli and exclusive—to avoid giving pre¬ 
text lor censure. The priesLs and Rabbis, through the whole land, 
felt instinctively that their influence was imperilled by His lightest 
w T ord. They, already, were coldly suspicious. The next step would 
he to blame, and they would seek, before long, to destroy Ilim, for 
it has, in all ages, been the sad characteristic ot the leaders of domi- 
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nant religious parties, to confound the gratification of the worst pas¬ 
sions with loyalty to their ofiice. 

Perhaps Jesus had hoped that in Capernaum, r.t least, lie would 
find an interval of repose, for His absence might have been expected 
to have allayed the excitement. No spot in Palestine seemed less 
likely to be disturbed by the hostility of the schools. In Jerusalem, 
men looked back to a past dating from Melchisedek, and were its 
slaves, but Capernaum was so new that its name does not occur at 
all in the Old Testament, But He soon found that the dark and 
hateful genius of Rabbinism, with its puerile customs and formulas, 
and its fierce bigotry, was abroad through the whole land. 

It was vain to expect that a “ city set on a hill” could be hidden. 
He had scarcely re-entered the town, before it ran from mouth to 
mouth that He had returned, and was at home. Crowds presently 
gathered, and filled not only the house, but the space before it. 
There was to be no rest for the Son of Man, till He found it iu the 
garden grave of Joseph of Arimathea. The applause, the gaping 
wonder, the huge concourse of people, were only a grief to Him. 
He had broken away from them before, and sought refuge from the 
temptations they tended to excite, in lonely prnj'er by night, on tlie 
neighbouring hills, under the pure and silent stars. They had followed 
Him on His journey from town to town, and, now, on IIis return to 
Capernaum, the clamour of voices, and the pressure of throngs, 
beset Him more than ever. Ilad anxiety to hear the truths of the 
new' spiritual kingdom caused this excitement, it would have been 
healthy, but it had been already shown only too clearly that, while 
men believed in His power to heal, they cared little for His higher 
claims. Regret for bodily illness, or ready sympathy wdth the suffer¬ 
ers, simply as under physical trouble, were evidently the only thought, 
to the exclusion of any sense of graver spiritual disease in all alike. 
The very maladies often revealed moral impurity as their cause; and 
the selfish struggle for 11 is favour, and the too frequent ingratitude of 
the cured, saddened His soul. Of the multitudes whom He had 
healed, most had disappeared, without any signs of having heeded 
His appeals and warnings. Even the leper, wdio lmd at least promised 
silence, was hardly out of Ilis presence before he forgot his pledge, 
lie was already the Man of Sorrow's, but divine compassion still 
urged Him to heal. 

To make the trial greater, it was evident that mischief was brew¬ 
ing. The Rabbis were astir. They had heard of the multitudes 
attracted from the other side of the Jordan on the east; from as far as 
Jerusalem, and even Idumea, on the south, and from Phenicia on the 
north; and had followed the crowds, and gathered in Capernaum 
from every town of Galilee and Judea, and from Jerusalem itself, to 
hear and see the new wonder. Sensitive in their own interest, they 
came with no friendly motive, but cold and hostile; to criticize, and, 
if possible, to condemn. 
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Even in Galilee the influence of the order was great, It had done 
immense service to the nation in earlier days in kindling an intense 
feeling of nationality, and an enthusiasm, at first healthy and bene¬ 
ficial, though now perverted, for their faith. The Rabbis were the 
heads of the nation, in the widest sense, for the religion of the people 
was also their politics. They were the theologians, the jurists, the 
legislators, t-lie politicians, and, indeed, the soul of Israel. The priests 
had sunk to a subordinate place in the public regard, The venera¬ 
tion which the people felt for their Law was willingly extended to iia 
teachers. They were greeted reverently in the street and in the mar¬ 
ket-place, men rising up before them as they passed; the title of Rabbi 
was universally accorded them; the front seats of the synagogues were 
set apart for them; and they took the place of honour at all family 
rejoicings, that they might discourse, incidentally, to the company, 
on the Law. Wise in their generation, they fostered this homage by 
external aids. Their long robes, their broad phylacteries, or prayer 
fillets, on their forehead and arm, their conspicuous Tephillin, with 
the sacred tassels dangling from each coiner, were part of themselves, 
without which they were never seen. The people gloried in them 
as the crown of Israel, and its distinguishing honour above all other 
nations. “ Learn where is wisdom,” says Baruch, “where is strength, 
where is understanding. It has not been heard of in Car tan, nor seen 
in Teman. The Hagarenes seek wisdom, and the traders af Jlcran and 
Teman, and the poets and philosophers, but they have not found out 
the way of wisdom, or discovered her path. God has found out 
the whole way of wisdom, and hath given it to Ilis servant Jacob, 
and to Israel, His beloved.” Jerusalem was, naturally, while the 
Temple worship continued, the headquarters of the wisdom of the 
Rabbis, but they were found in all the synagogue Iowds both of 
Judea and Galilee. They formed the members of the local, ecclesi¬ 
astical, and criminal courts over the country, and at Jerusalem, 
virtually controlled the authorities, and thus framed tile religious and 
general law for the nation at large, so far as allowed by the Romans. 
Tlieir activity never rested. Whether as guests from the Holy City, 
or as residents, they pervaded the land, visiting every school and 
synagogue, to extend their influence by teaching and exhortations. 
A Rabbi, indeed, could move from place to place with little trouble, 
for, in most cases, lie lived by trade or handicraft, and could thus 
unite business and religion in his missionary journeys. Their cease¬ 
less circuits arc painted in the Targum on Deborah’s song. It makes 
the prophetess say—“I am scut to praise the Scribes of Israel, who 
ceased not, in the evil times, to expound the Law. It was beautiful 
to see how they sat in the synagogues, and taught the people the 
words of the Law; how they uttered the blessings, and confessed the 
truth before God. They neglected their own affairs, and rode on 
asses round the whole land, and sat for judgment.” The paraphrase 
is an anachronism when applied to the age of the Judges, but it 
vividly illustrates Rabbinical zeal in the days of Christ. 
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Soon after His return to Capernaum, an incident occurred which led 
to the first open difference between Jesus and this all-powerful order. 
The crowds had gathered in such numbers at Peter's house, that not 
only the house itself, but the space before it, was odcc more full. 
Among the audience were Scribes from all parts, to see if l hey should 
unite with the new movement, and turn it to their own purposes, or 
take measures against it. If wc may judge from the vuius on the site 
of the town, the house was only a siugle very low story high, with a 
flat roof, reached by a stairway from the yard or court, and Jesus may 
have stood near the door, in sueh a position as to be able to address 
the crowd outside, as well as those in the chamber. Possibly, how¬ 
ever, there were two stories in this particular house, as there must 
have been in some in the town, and in that case the upper one would 
likely be a large room—the “upper” and best chamber—such as was 
often used elsewhere by Rabbis, for reading and expounding the Law 
to their disciples, and Jesus may have have stood near the open win¬ 
dow, so as to be heard both outside and within. 

From some favourable spot lie w T as addressing the thickly crowded 
audience about the kingdom of God, so long prophesied, and now, at 
last, in their midst, wiien four men approached bearing a sick person, 
on a hammock slung beUveen them. It proved to be a man entirely 
paralyzed. Unable to make their way through the throng, the bearers 
went round the house to see what should be done. They had likely 
come from a distance, and thus were too late to get at once near the 
great Healer. The outside stairs to the roof, however, offered them 
a solution of their difficulty. The siek man was bent on getting to 
the feet of Jesus, and willingly let them raise him, which they were 
able to do by fastening cords to the hammock, and pulling it up, 
after they themselves bad got to the top by the narrow and ladder- 
like steps. 

Their trembling burden onee safely on the roof, the rest was easy. 
Eastern houses are, in many ways, very different from ours, but in 
none more strikingly than in the lightness of the roof. Rafters are 
laid on the top of the side walls, about three feet apart, and on these 
short sticks are put, till the v'holc space is covered. Over these, again, 
a thick coating of brushwood, or of some common bush, is spread. A 
coat of mortar comes next, burying and levelling all beneath it, and 
on this again is spread marl or earth, which is rolled flat and hard. 
Many roofs, indeed, are much slighter—earth closely rolled or beaten 
dow r n, perhaps mixed wdth ashes, lime, and chopped straw,—being all 
the owners can afford, and thus, even at this da}', it is common to see 
grass growing on the house-top after the rains, and repairs of cracks 
made by the sun’s rays are often needed in the hot season, to prevent 
heavy leakage. It is thus easy to break up a roof when neeessary, 
and it is often done. The earth is merely scraped back from a part, 
and the thorns aud short sticks removed, till an opening of the required 
size is made. 
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Through some such simple roofing the four bearers now opened a 
space large enough to let down the sick man into the chamber where 
Jesus stood. Cords tied to the couch made the rest easy, and tho 
paralytic was preseii tly at the feet of Jesus. He lay there, the living 
dead, but his outward troubles were not his greatest. Cooking on 
his calamity as a punishment from God for past sins,—perhaps feel¬ 
ing that it had been brought upon him by a vicious life,—he was even 
more sorely stricken in spirit than in body. No one, he felt, could 
help him but lie to reach'whom had been his deepest wish. To be 
healed withio, was even more with him than to be restored to out- 
w-ard health. lie bad nothing to say; perhaps he could not speak, 
for palsy often hinders articulation. But his eyes told his whole 
story, and He before whom he had thus strangely come read it at a 
glance. lie was still a young man, which in itself awakened sym¬ 
pathy, but be had, besides, in his anxiety to get near, by whatever 
means, and the humility which sought cleansing from guilt more 
than restoration to health, shown a recognition of Christ’s higher 
dignity as the dispenser of spiritual blessings. With an endearing 
word used by teachers to disciples, or by superiors iu age or rank, 
Jesus flashed the light of hope on his troubled spirit, “My child," 
said lie, “thy sins arc forgiven thee." 

It was a wondrous utterance, and must have sounded still more 
strangely, when thus first heard, than to us, who have beeu familiar 
with it from childhood. No one had ever heard Him admit, even 
by a passing word, Ilis own sinfulness; He showed no humility 
before God as a sinner; never sought pardon at His bands. Yet no 
llabbi approached Him in opposition to all that was wrong, for He 
went even beyond the act to the sinful desire. The standard He 
demanded was no less than the awful perfection of God. But those 
round Him heard Him now rise above any mere tacit assumption of 
this sinless purity by Ilis setting Ilimself in open contrast to sinners, 
in His claim not only to announce the forgiveness of sins by God, but, 
Ilimself, to dispense it. lie pardons, the sins of the repentant crea¬ 
ture before Him on Ilis own authority, as a King, which it would be 
contradictory to have done had He Ilimself been conscious of having 
sin and guilt of Ilis own. It was clear that He could have ventured 
on no such assumption of the prerogative of God, had He not felt in 
Himself an absolute harmony of spiritual nature with Him, so that 
lie only uttered what He knew was the divine will. It was at once 
a proclamation of Ilis own sinlessness, and of Ilis kingly dignity as 
the Messiah, in whose hands had beeu placed the rule over tJ ig new 
theocracy. 

The Rabbis felt, in a moment, all that such words implied. Their 
only idea of a religious teacher was that he should never venture a 
word on his own authority, but slavishly follow" other earlier Rabbis. 
They had all the conservatism of lawyers. One Beth-din could not 
put aside the decision of another, unless it was superior iu wisdom 
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and numbers, and how little likely it was that, even in such a case, 
any decision should he superseded, may he judged from the fact that 
for any one to dispute with a Ilabhi or murmur against him, or to 
hesitate in accepting and obeying his every word, was no less a crime 
than to do the same towards God Ilimsclf. Even the people had 
caught the spirit of changeless conservatism front their teachers, for, 
when John Ilyrcanus, with a kindly view to relieve them from an 
almost intolerable burden, ventured to prohibit some trilling Rabbini¬ 
cal rules of the Pharisees, his well-meant liberality, instead of gaining 
him favour, excited hatred against him as an intruder aud innovator. 
The type of a strict Rabbi found its ideal in Schaminai, the rival of 
Hillel, and founder of the school which was most bitter against Jesus. 
It was not enough that he sought to make even young children fast 
through the whole day of Pardon: during the Feast of Tabernacles 
he had the roof taken from the room in which lay his daughter-in- 
law and her new'-born son, to have a tent raised over them, that the 


baby might be able to keep the feast. 

The lofty words of Jesus at once caught the ears of the lawyers on 
the watch. They sounds.: 1 new, and to be new was to be dangerous. 
Nothing in Judaism had been left unfixed; every religious act, and 
indeed, every act whatever, must follow' minutely prescribed rules. 


The Law knew no such form as an odici.il forgiving of sins, or abso¬ 
lution. The leper might be pronounced clean by the priesb and a 
transgressor might preseu t a sin-offering at the Temple, and ffansfer 
his guilt to it, bv hiving his hands on its head and owning his fault 

■n ? * t o o 

before God, and the blood sprinkled by the priest on the horns of the 
altar, and'towards the IIolv of Holies, was an atonement that “cov¬ 


ered” his sins from the eyes of Jehovah, and pledged his forgiveness. 
Hut that forgiveness was the direct act of God: no human lips dared 
pronounce it. It wuis a special prerogative of the Almighty, and even 
should morlal man venture to declare it, he could only do so in the 
name of Jehovah, and by His immediate authorization. But Jesus 


had spoken in His own name. He had not hinted at being einpow'- 
ircd by God to act for Him. The Scribes were greatly excited; 
diispcrs, ominous head-shakings, dark looks, and pious gesticula- 
ions of alarm, show'cd that they were ill at ease. “He should have 
ent him to the priest to present his sin-offering, and have it accepted: 
.t is blasphemy to speak of forgiving sins, He is intruding on the 
divine rights.” The blasphemer was to be put to death by stoning, 
his body hung on a tree, and then buried with shame. “ Who can 
forgive'sdns but Gne, God?” 

It was the turning-point in the life of Jesus, for the accusation of 
blasphemy, now muttered in the hearts of the Rabbis present, was 
the beginning of the process which ended, after a time, on Calvary; 
aud He knew it. The genius of Rabbinism w*as in direct antagonism 
lo that of His “new' teaching.” Christ required a change of heart; 
the Rabbis, instruction; He looked at the motive of an act; they, at 
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its strict accordance to legal forms; He contented Himself wit'll im¬ 
planting a principle of pure and loving obedience in the breast, which 
should make men a law to themselves: they taught that every detail 
of religious observance, from the cradle to the grave,—to the very 
.'inallcst,—should be prescribed, and rigidly followed in every formal 
particular. He promised the Divine Spirit to aid His followers to a 
perfect obedience; the Rabbis enforced obedience by the teiTors of 
the Church courts, which they controlled. Resting ihus on wholly 
different conceptions; the Rabbi, self-satisfied in the observance of 
external rites and requirements; Jesus repudiating merit, and basing 
His kingdom on the willing service of bumble and grateful love, the 
only question was how r long, in an intollerant theocracy, active hos¬ 
tility might be averted. The lowly, wandering, Galilean teacher, 
who despised long robes and phylacteries, and associated with the 
rude and ignorant, from whom the Rabbis shrank as accursed for not 
knowing the Rabbinical law; who had no license as teacher from any 
Beth-din; who had attended no Betb-ha-Midrasch, or Rabbis’ School 
of the Law, and was thus a mere untrained layman, usurping clerical 
functions, was instinctively suspected and hated, though they could 
not affect to despise Him. The kingdom of God which lie preached 
was, moreover, something new' and irregular. In the w ords of Ba¬ 
ruch, they expected that all who kept the Law in their sense, would, 
in rcti^u, have eternal life as a right, as indeed, one of their proverbs 
plainly put it, — “ He who buys the words of the Low, buys everlast¬ 
ing life.” Esteeming themselves blamelessly righteous, they not only 
despised others, but claimed Heaven, as the special favourites of God. 
It must, therefore, have been galling in the extreme, to hear Jesus 
demand humility and repentance, and faith in llimself, as the uni¬ 
versal conditions of entrance into the new kingdom of God; to be 
confounded with tlie crowd on whom they looked as Brahmins on 
Sudras; and to be stripped of their boasting, and even of their hopes 
of future political glory, by the proclamation of a new and purely 
spiritual theocracy, in the place of the national restoration of which, 
they dreamed, with themselves at its head. Only a spark was want¬ 
ing to set their hostility ablaze, and this had now been supplied. 

For the time they were helpless, in the presence of so much enthusi¬ 
asm for Jesus, but this only increased their bitterness, on their finding 
that He had kept IIis eyes on them, and knew their thoughts. They 
were now still more confused by His openly asking them, “ Why 
they were thinking evil in their hearts?” He had long felt that He 
could not hope to make any healthy impression on a class who 
affected to regard Him as half beside Himself on religious matters, 
and as one who had set Himself up as a Rabbi, and excited the people 
against their teachers. He knew that they put the worst construc¬ 
tion on all He said, and were laying up matter for future open attack. 
But no passing thought of fear disturbed Him. He had come to, 
witness to the truth, and at once accepted the challenge which their 
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hostile looks and bearings implied. Without waiting to he assailed, 
He suddenly asked them, “ Which iffcasier? To say to this paralytic, 
Thy sins are forgiveu, or to say, Rise, and take up thy bed and go?” 
There might be deception about the forgiveness, for no one could 
tell if the absolution were of any avail, but there could be none 


respecting the cure of a helpless living corpse. Turning to the bed 
without waiting an answer, He continued—in irresistible self-vindi¬ 
cation— “That ye may know that the Hon of Man has authority on 


the earth to forgive sins,—Rise, poor man, take up the mat on which 


you have been lying, aud go home.” It was enough; sensibility and 
power of motion returned to the helpless limbs; muscles and nerves 
lost their torpor; strength poured once more through the veins. 
Slowly, scarce realizing what it meant, he rose, little by little, his 
eyes lixed ou his deliverer, till, at last, be stood erect before Him, to 


sink at His knees again in grateful adoration. But he could not be 
allowed to stay. Stepping back, without sayiug a word, Jesus, by a 
look, motioned him to retire, and lifting the mat, lie did so, his eyes 
still fixed on his helper, as he made liis way backward through the 


awe-stricken crowd. 


The effect was electric. The Scribes were, for the time, dis¬ 
comfited. Amazement and fear mingled with religious awe. “ AVc 
never saw it thus,” cried some, while others, with'true Eastern de¬ 
mons tra live u ess, broke out into praise of God who had given such 
power to men. Meanwhile, Jesus glided out of the apartment, sad 
at heart, for the shadow of the cross had fallen on Ilis soul. 

A number of disciples must, by this time, have been gained in 
different parts, but the inner circle gathered by Jesu3, as Ilis personal 
followers, was as yet limited to the lew whom lie had first “called.” 
Another was, now, however, to be added to their number. Caper¬ 
naum, as a busy trading town, ou the marches between the dominions 
of Philip and those of Antipas, and, from its being on the high road 
between Damascus and Ptolemais, had a strong staff of custom¬ 
house officers, or publicans, to use the common name. The traffic 
lauded at Capernaum from across the Lake, or shipped from it, had 
to pay dues, and so bad all that entered or left the town in other 
directions. There were tolls on the highways, aud on the bridges, 
aud at each place the humbler gradesmf publicans were required, 
while a few of a higher rank had charge of the aggregate receipts of 
the minor offices of the district. These officials were often freemen, 
or even slaves of the larger farmers of the local imposts; sometimes 
natives of the part, and even poor Roman citizens. The whole class, 
however, had a bad name for greed aud exaction. So loud, indeed, 
and serious, did the re mo ust ranees of the whole Roman world be¬ 
come at the tyranny and plunderings thus suffered, that, a generation 
later, Nero proposed to the Senate to do away with taxes altogether, 
though the idea resulted only iu an official admission that the “greed 
of the publicans must be repressed, lest they should at last, by new 
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vexations, render the public burdens intolerable." The underlings, 
especially, sought to enrich themselves by grinding the people: and 
the checks they caused to commerce, the trouble they gave by reck¬ 
less examination of goods, and by tedious delays; by false entries, 
and illegal duties; made them intensely hated. "Bears and Hons,” 
said a proverb, "might be the fiercest wild beasts in the forests, but 
pubiieans and informers were the worst in the cities.” The Jews, 
who Lore the Roman yoke with more impatience than any other 
nation, and sh mined ail contact with foreigners, excommunicated 
every Israelite who became a publican, and declared him incom¬ 
petent to bear witness in their courts, anti the disgrace extended to 
his whole family. Nobody was allowed to take alms from one, or to 
ask hirn to change money for them. They were even classed with 
highway robbers and murderers, or with harlots, heathen, and sinners. 
No strict Jew would cat, or even hold intercourse, with them. 

AVith a supreme indifference to the prejudices of the day, Jesus 
resolved to receive one of this proscribed order into the inner group 
of Ilis foilow r ers. AVith a wide and generous charity He refused to 
condemn a whole class. That they were outcasts from society was 
a special reason why He, the Son of Man, should seek to win them to 
a better life. Pie refused to admit anything wrong in paying tribute 
to Cresar, and hence saw no sin in its collection. There was no ne¬ 
cessity for a publican not being just and faithful, alike to the people 
and to the State, and He had seen for Ilimsclf that there were some 
against whom nothing could be justly urged. It was, moreover, a 
fundamental principle with Ilim, that the worst of men, if they 
sincerely repented, and turned to God, should be gladly received, as 
prodigal sons who sought to regain the favour of their Father in 
heaven. He had come to seek and to save that which was lost, and 


He sought to proclaim to mankind that lie despaired of none, by 
recognizing, in the most hopeless, the possibility of good. Looking 
abroad on the world with a divine love and compassion that knew T no 
distinction of race or calling. He designed to show, at its very birth, 
that llic kingdom lie came to establish was open to all humanity, and 
that the only conditiou of citizenship was spiritual fitness. 

Among the publicans, at one of the posts for collecting duties, at 
Capernaum, was one whom lift name, Levi, nuuked as belonging to 
tne old priestly tribe, though, perhaps, born in Galilee, and now r 
sunk to so questionable a position. lie had another name, Matthew, 


however, by which he is better known as one of the Apostles, and 
the author of the first Gospel. His business was* to examine the 
goods passing either way on the great high road between the ten i- 
tories of the two neighbouring tctravchs, to enter them on the official 
record, to take the duties auu credit them iu his books, in order, 


finally, to pay over the gross proceeds, at given times, to the loeal 
tax-farmer. lie seems to have been in comfortable circumstances, 


and it is, perhaps, due to his clerkly habits as a publican, that we 
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owe to him the earliest of the Gospels. He was the son of one 
Alphens, the name of the father of .Tames the Less. They may, 
however, have been different persons, as the name was a very com¬ 
mon one; and we know that there were two Judes, two Simons, and 
two called James, in the narrow circle of Jesus. 

Doubtless Levi, or Matthew, had shown an interest in the new 
Teacher, and had been among the crowds that thronged Him. The 
quick eye of Jesus had read his heart, and seenhis sincerity. Though 
a publican, he was a Jow, and shoved repentance and hopeful trust, 
which made bin) a true son of Abraham. The booth in which, in 
Oriental fashion, lie sat at his duties, was at the harbour of the town, 
on the way to the shore where Jesus was in the habit of addressing 
the throngs who now always followed Him, and it needed only a look 
and a word of the Master, to make hhn throw up his office, and cast 
in his lot with Him. At the command of Jesus he “left all, rose up, 
and followed Him; 1 ' not, of course, on the moment, for he would 
have to take formal steps to release himself, and would require to 
settle his accounts with his superior, before lie was free. Hence¬ 
forth, however, he attended Him who soon had not where to lay IIis 
head. It was a eritieal time for Jesus, and IIis admission of a pub¬ 
lican as a diseiple could not fail to irritate His enemies still more. 
But lie had no hesitation in His course. Sent to the lost. He gladly 
welcomed, to His inmost circle, one of their number in whom lie 
saw the germs of true spiritual life, in calm disregard of all the prej¬ 
udices of the time, and all the false religious narrowness of llis 
fellow countrymen, and their ecclesiastical leaders. lie desired, in 
the choice of a publican as apostle, to embody visibly His love for sin¬ 
ners, and show the quickeuiug virtue of the kingdom of God, even 
in the most unlikely. 

An act so entirely new and revolutionary, in the best sense, was 
too momentous in the eyes of Matthew to pass unnoticed. It was 
the opening of a new day for the multitudes whom the narrow self- 
righteousness of the Rabbis had branded as under the curse of God, 
and had condemned as hopeless before Him. The new “call” of 
Jesus was in vivid contrast to that of Abraham and Moses, for 
Abraham had been separated even from his tribe, and Moses sum¬ 
moned only the Jews to found the theocracy he proposed to establish. 
The “call” which Matthew had obeyed was as infinitely compre¬ 
hensive as the earlier ones nad been rigidly exclusive. It showed 
that all would be admitted to the society Jesus was setting up, what¬ 
ever their social position, if they had spiritual fitness for membership. 
Caste was utterly disallowed: before the great Teacher, all men, as 
such, were recoguized as equally sons of the Heavenly Father. 
Accustomed from infancy to take this for granted, we cannot realize 
the magnitude of the gift this new principle inaugurated, or its 
astounding novelty. A Brahmin, who should proclaim it in India, 
and illustrate the social enfranchisement he taught, by raising a 
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despised Pariah to his intimate intercourse and friendship, would be 
the only counterpart we can imagine at this day. 

It was natural, therefore, that Matthew should celebrate an event 
so unique as bis call, by a “great feast in his house/'in honour of 
Jesus; and no less so that lie should invite a large number of his class, 
to rejoice with him at the new era opened to them, or that he should 
extend the invitation to his friends of the proscribed classes generally. 
A number of persons iu bad odour with their more correct fellow- 
citizcna were, hence, brought together by him, along with the pub¬ 
licans of the locality, to do Jesus honour: persons branded b} r public 
opinion as “sinners,” a name given indiscriminately to usurers, 
gamblers, thieves, publicans, shepherds, and sellers of fruit grown in 
the sabbath years. It might have seemed doubtful whether Jesus 
would sit down with such a company, for, even with us, it would be 
a bold step for any public teacher to join a gathering of persons iu 
bad repute. The admission of Matthew to the diseipleship must have 
seemed to many a great mistake. Nothing could more certainly dam¬ 
age the prospects of Jesus with the influential classes, or create a wider 
or deeper prejudice and distrust. But nothing weighed for a moment 
with Him against truth and right, llis soul was filled with a grand 
enthusiasm for humanity, and no false or narrow exclusiveness of the 
day could be allowed to stand in its way. He accepted the invitation 
with the readiest cheerfulness, and spent the evening in the pleasures 
of friendly social intercourse with the strange assembly. 

The Rabbis had hardly as j’Ct made up their minds how to act 
respecting Him. They had attended John’s preaching, though they 
did not submit to his baptism, which would have been to own his 
sweeping charges against their order, as a brood of serpents. But 
Jesus bad not as yet attacked them. He would fain have won 
them, as well as the people, to the kingdom of God. He had preached 
this kingdom, and the need of righteousness: had honoured Moses 
and the prophets: had pressed, as llis great precepts, the love of 
God and our neighbour; and in all these matters the Pharisees could 
support Him. He had enforced moderation on His disciples, and 
had sought intercourse with the Rabbis, rather than shunned it. 
His reply to their earlier opposition was gentle, though unanswerable. 
No doubt He knew from the first that ihcj' would reject His over¬ 
tures, but it was none the less right to seek to woo them to friend- 
ship, that they might enter His kingdom if they would. Had they 
joined Ilim, their influence would have aided ITis work: if they 
refused, He had done His part. He did, indued, win some. Here 
and there a Rabbi bumbled himself to follow Him though He did 
not belong to the schools, and was the deadly opponent of their 
cherished traditions. Others hesitated, but some even of the leading 
Pharisees, as at Capernaum, invited Him to their houses and tallies, 
listened to llis teaching, reasoned modestly with Iliin, and treated 
Him, every way, with respect. He was looked upon by them as a 
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friend of the nation, and the title of Rabbi was willingly given 
Him. 

But it became clearer, each day, that there could be no alliance 
between views so opposed as llis and theirs. Where action was 
needed He would not for a moment conceal llis difference from them, 
and Matthew's feast was an occasion on which a great principle 
demanded decisive expression. 

To the Rabbis, and the Pharisees at large, nothing could be more 
unbecoming and irregular than the presence of Jesus at Matthew’s 
feast. To be Levitically '* clean,” was the supreme necessity of their 
religious lives. They regarded themselves as true' friends of their 
race, and they were, in fact, the leaders of the nation. But they 
looked at men not simply as such, but through the cold superficial 
medium of an artificial theology, which dried up tlieir sympathy. 
Their philanthropy was narrowed to the limits of Levitical purity. 
Publicans and sinners, and the mass of the lower classes, were, to 
a.Pharisee, hopelessly lost, because of their “uncleanness,” and he 
shrank from all contact with them. He might wish to save, but 
he dared not touch, or come near them, and so left them to their 
misery and sin. Iso Pharisee would receive a person as a guest if 
lie suspected that he was a “sinner.” He would not let one of the 
“Amhaaretz”—the common people—touch him. It was unlawful 
to come into their company, even with the holy design of inducing 
them to read the Law, and it was defilement to take food from them, 
or, indeed, from any stranger, or even to touch a knife belonging to 
them. The thousands “ unclean” from mere ignorance, or from their 
callings, or from carelessness, were an “abomination,” “vermin,” 
“ unclean beasts,” and “ twice accursed.” And as to touch the clothes 
of one of the “common people,” defiled every Pharisee alike, the 
touch of those of a Pharisee of a lower grade of Levitical purity defiled 
one of a higher. Like the Esscues, one Pharisee avoided the contact 
of another less strict, and, therefore, of a lower rank of holiness. 

It must, therefore, have been as if a Brahmin had outraged every 
idea of Hindoo religion and morals, by sitting down at a meal with 
Sudras, when the Rabbis at Capernaum saw and heard of Jesus 
reclining at table among a promiscuous gathering of publicans and 
sinners. 


They had not yet, however, come to open controversy with Him, 
and contented themselves with contemptuous taunts about Him to 
the disciples, who, as Jews, must have at least formerly shared the 
sovereign contempt felt for such haled social outcasts. Even to hoi 1 
a religious service with them would have been a breach of the Law, 
but to join them on a footing of friendly intercourse! “ Founder of 
a new holy kingdom of God, and recline at table with publicans and 
sinners!” How keenly such words must have wounded men like 
Peter, and the small knot of disciples as yet round Jesus, may b*j 
imagined. They bad been taught in the school of the Baptist, an 
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earnest Jew, who had enforced ultra-Pharisaic Judaism. The early 
scruples of Peter survived even to apostolic Limes. James was a 
XasaritB, if wc can trust tradition, till liis death, and even Matthew, 
the priestly publican, for his name Levi shows him to have been of 
priestly race, is said to have eaten, through life, only fruit, vegetables, 
and bread, but no flesh. In their perplexity and distress they appealed 
to Jesus. 

It was well they did so, for their distress procured for all ages au 
answer of divine sweetness and grandeur. “To whom should I go 
but to such as these? The whole have no need of a physician, hut 
they that are sick. Turn, to the prophets whom you revere, and 
think what the words of Hosea mean, ' I desire mercy and not sacri¬ 
fice,’—acts rather than offerings—practical godliness, not legal forms 
—divine sympathy with the lost, rather than only the empty show of 
outward worship—for I have not come to call the righteous, but to 
call sinners to repentance. I expect nothing from men who think 
they arc righteous and despise others. They feel no need of me. My 
help is needed for just sncli * sinners ’ as they would have me leave'to 
perish.” 

Jesus had not, of course, the bodily sick in Ilis thoughts. lie spoke 
of the mass of the people of the middle and lower ranks, too sadly 
marked by religious shortcomings and unworthiness. The guests 
at Matthew’s table were, doubtless, more or loss open to accusations 
of covetousness, impurity, indifference to morality and religion, and 
troublcsomeness as citizens. John would have kept himself aloof 
from them, unless they came ns penitents, for baptism. He had lived iu 
wildernesses, apart from men, shrinking from the turmoil of the great 
world. lie had even forbidden lawful enjoyments and pleasures. He 
had sought to build up the Kingdom of II*eaven on the lonely hanks 
of the Jordan, far from men, by sternly commanding the broken 
hearts that sought peace and consolation from him, to live lives of 
Jewish austerity and rcpcutance. Jesus required a change of heart 
no less than he, but lie did not lead men out of the world to secure it, 
or burden life with the anxiety and disquiet of an outward purity. 

He came trustfully to them into their little world, bringing with Him 
a heart full of divine benevolence and tender gentleness. In His eyes 
they were “ sick,” and He treated them like a true physician, entering 
into all their interests, sympathizing with their cares and sorows, realiz¬ 
ing their special wants, and bearing Himself as a friend among friends. 
They were men, and, as such, capable of sorrow for sin, and efforts 
towards a nobler life. They had hearts to recognize goodness, and 
might thus be won to faith in Ilimself, as the ideal of the highest 
spiritual life. Kotking can mark the grandeur of His enthusiasm 
for humanity, more than that He thus proposed to lay the foundation 
of Ilis kingdom in a class on which the priests and theologians, and 
the higher ranks of the day, looked down with haughty contempt and 
moral aversion. It shows how deeply lie looked into things, that He 
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recognized the greater openness for the Truth, of castes thus dis¬ 
credited; their franker and more decisive bearing towards the start¬ 
ling innovations of Ills teaching; their deeper longing for peace of 
conscience and reconciliation to God It was the sense of this that 
had led to the choice of His first disciples from the ranks of the 
people; and it was this, in part, that led to that of Matthew. In his 
case, however, there was, also, the proclamation of His indifference 
to outward distinctions, or rales, afterwards formulated by Peter, who 
had never forgotten the lesson, into the memorable words—“Of a 
truth I perceive that God is no res]>ecter of persons, but, in every 
nation, he that fcareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
of Him.” A truth evident enough to-day, but carrying with it, when 
inaugurated by Jesus, an entire revolution in the religious history of 
mankind. 

The divine charity that ran 'so counter to the narrow pride of tho 
Rabbis was no less startling to the disciples of John, hut there were 
other difficulties to both. ISTo open breach had yet taken place, and 
a friendly conference might explain much. Jesus had silently left 
the harsh discipline of fasting behind, and had prescribed no formal 
rules for prayer, such as were common to the Rabbis and their dis¬ 
ciples, and to those of the Baptist; and now a deputation came to ask 
Him for an explanation. The law of Moses had appointed only one 
fast in the year, on the Day of Atonement, but the Ilabbis bad added 
many, both public and private. Tbcy enjoined one for the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, and others for various incidents 
connected with the siege, or the troubles of the first period after the 
Captivity. There was another to lament the day on which the trans¬ 
lation of the Scriptures into Greek had been finished, and every public 
calamity or emergency was signalized by a fast specially enjoined by 
the authorities. It was rather to private fasts, however, that allusion 
was made. Strict Pharisees, aiming at the highest degree of merit, 
fasted voluntarily every Monday and Thursday, to commemorate, 
respectively, the going up of Moses to the Mount on the fifth day, to 
receive the renewed tables of the Commandments, and his descent on. 
the second. They often added other fasts, to have lucky dreams, and 
to obtain their interpretation, for, like the Essenes, the Pharisees 
looked on fasts as a preparation for receiving revelations. They 
fasted also to avert evil, or to procure some good. Mortification and 
self-infliction had become a formal religious merit, in the mercenary 
theology of the day, and was paraded before the world bv some, to 
heighten their reputation for holiness. The idea had, at first, risen 
from a fancied opposition between the body and the soul; as if the 
latter could only be duly raised by depressing the former. But ascet¬ 
icism was contrary to the genius of the new kingdom of God, which 
laid no'stress on meat, or drink, or abstinence from them, but on 
“righteousness, peace, and joy, in the Holy Ghost.” 

Even prayer had been reduced Jo a mechanical system, as part of 
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“the hedge of the Law,” invented by the Rabbis. No one could lay 
greater stress on it than Jesus, when offered as the utterance of con¬ 
trite humility; but, as a part of a system of merit like the Rabbinical 
theology of the day, He held it lightly. No precepts could be mora 
■worthy than many found, even yet, in the Rabbis, respecting the true 
worth of prayer; but, in practice, these higher teachings had fallen 
into wide disuse. It had come to be tedious for length, and abounded 
in repetitions. Fixed rules for correct prayer were taught, with fixed 
hours, and prescribed forms, and superstitious power was assigned to 
the mere words. The householder was to repeat the Sch’ma in liis 
house each evening, to drive nway evil spirits. To say it when in 
bed was like grasping a two-edged sword, to slay the assaulting 
demons. The mere form of prayer, if repeated rightly and often, 
was counted as merit laid up in heaven. To repeat the Scb’ma was, 
in fact, in the phrase of the Rabbis, “ to make the kingdom of Heaven 
one’s own.” 

It could not he doubtful how Jesus would bear Himself to views so 
opposed to inner and spiritual religion. Silently omitting any refer¬ 
ence to the objection respecting prayer. He addressed Himself to 
the question of fasting. “His presence with His disciples was like 
that of a bridegroom with His companions, during the marriage re¬ 
joicings. Could lie ask them to fast while He was with them? It 
would be time for them to do so when He was taken away from 
them. They would fast then!” Seizing the opportunity, and ad¬ 
dressing the disciples of John especially, He went even further. 
“John had sought to do what was worse than hopeless—to renew the 
old theocracy, by merely external reform; to patch up the olITand 
torn robe of Judaism, and make it serve a new age. It was as vain 
as a man’s sewing a piece of raw uuteazled cloth ou the rent of an old 
garment; the patch could only tear off so much more, and make the 
rent worse, while the patch would itself be a mere slircd. Or. it was 
like putting new wine into old skins, which must burst when the 
wine fermented. New teaching, like His, must be put into new 
bottles; the forms and rites that had served till now were of no more 
use; a new dispensation had come, which these forms would only 
cumber. New forms were needed for the new religious life He came 
to introduce.” 

Words so fatal to cherished prejudices must have struck deep, but 
the hearts He had unavoidably wounded were not left without tender 
soothing, “Itwas no wonder that John had clung to the faith of 
bis fathers, even in its outward accidents. He had drunk of the old 
wiuo, and would not change it for new, contented to know that ‘the 
old was good.’” 'Henceforth, however, the position of Jesus to the 
worn-out forms of the past was unmistakable. lie had chosen His 
path, and would lead mankind from the bondage of the letter to the 
freedom of the spirit, and the worshippers of the letter arrayed them¬ 
selves against Him. As became the founder of the first religion of 
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the spirit alone, the world lmd seen, He henceforth silentlj r ignored 
the ceremonial law, avoiding open condemnation, hut hearing Him¬ 
self towards it throughout, as He did in the matter of circumcison, 
which lie never enforced on His disciples, or demanded from believ¬ 
ing heathen, and never commended, though He never, in words, con¬ 
demned it. The whole ritual system, of which it was the most prom¬ 
inent feature, was treated as merely indifferent. 

It was indescribably touching to sec, at the very threshold of our 
Lord’s public life, that even when He uses so joyous an image of 
Himself as that of a bridegroom, He dashus-in the picture with 
shadow. He had begun His course by the Temptation, bnt from it 
till the close. His path lay through struggle, suffering, and self-sacri¬ 
fice, to a far other glory than that which the world expected in the 
Messiah. He would, indeed, have known His nation, and their 
Roman masters; the dominant Pharisees, and the priesthood, badly, 
not Lo have foreseen, from the first, that He would have to pass 
through the fiercest conllict, only to reach a tragic end. Thoughts of 
self-denial, self-sacrifice, even to the surrender of life; of lqsing life 
that He might gain it; of the corn dj’ing that it might bring forth 
fruit, run like a dark thread through all Ilis discourses, to the very 
end. He sends Ilis apostles forth like sheep amongst wolves; fore¬ 
tells their suffering the bitterest persecution; and consoles them only 
with the one thought that it should content the disciple to be on the 
same footing with Himself. In the sermon on the Mount, He predicts 
that all who believe on Him will suffer hatred and evil treatment, 
lie recognizes those only as l'lis true followers who, denying them¬ 
selves, lake up Ilis cross and bear it. He has nothing to promise His 
disciples but that they should be servants, submitting patieutlj r to the 
extreinest wrong, and has no higher vision even for Himself. He 
may rejoice as the bridegroom with His friends, for a time, but will 
soon be taken away from them. A kingdom founded on such a basis 
of deliberate self-denial and self-sacrifice, is unique in the history of 
the world. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE CHOICE OF THE TWELVE, AND THE SEUMON ON THE MOUNT. 

How long Jesus remained at Capernaum is not told us, but we may 
readily believe that He was glad to leave it, with Us gathering oppo¬ 
sition, as soon as possible. It was Ilis centre ot‘ action, but the 
kingdom needed to be proclaimed over the whole land. Preaching 
was the special agency on which He relied, far more than on any 
displays of supernatural power. It was by it He designed to work 
the stupendous spiritual miracle of the new birth of Israel and of 
Humanity. As the lirst founder of a religion which had no code of 
laws, and repudiated force, addressing itself solely to the free con¬ 
victions of men, the living word and its illustration in His own life, 
were alone open to Him as means for its diffusion. The hearts and 
souls must be won over to the highest truth, by persuading the con¬ 
science, and thus influencing the "will. In these earlier months He 
took advantage of the facilities of the Synagogue service, to gain the 
car of the people, but Ilis preaching was very different from the 
stereotyped lifelessness of the Rabbis, and excited universal astonish¬ 
ment by its originality, power, and resistless enthusiasm. At a later 
time, when Ilis “new doctrine” had roused the opposition of the 
authorities, the use of the synagogues was no longer permitted Him. 
But, even from the first, He did not confine Ilimself to fixed times or 
places. He addressed the people on the shores of the lake, on the 
'ouely slopes and valleys of the hills, in the streets and market-places 
of tow f ns and villages, at the crossing points of the public roads, and 
even in houses; any place, indeed, that offered an audience, was alike 
to Him. The burden and spirit of His preaching may be gathered 
from the Gospels throughout. He proclaimed Himself the Good 
Shepherd seeking to bring back the lost sheep to the heavenly fold; 
to quicken and turu towards God the weak, sinful human will, and 
to breathe into the soul aspirations after a higher spiritual life, from 
the fullness of Ilis own perfect example. 

To wiu all. He moved as a man among men, a friend among friends*; 
a hclperamongstall who needed help, declining every outward liouour 
or flattery, or even the appearance of either, AYliilc advancing the 
most amazing pretensions as Ilis kingly prerogative, lie was, person¬ 
ally, so meek ami lowly that He cobid make this gentle humility a 
ground for the trust and unembarrassed approach of all who were 
troubled. Content v.'ith obscurity, and leaving to others the struggle 
for distinction or place, He chose a life so humble that the poorest 
had no awe of Ilis dignity, but gathered round Him as their special 
friend. Ilis tastes were in keeping with this simplicity, for He de¬ 
lighted in tlic society of the lowly, and children clustered in His steps 
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with the natural instinct that- detects one who loves them. He was 
never engrossed by llis own affairs, but ever ready to give Himself 
up to those of others—to counsel them in difficulties, to sympathize 
with them in their sorrows or joys, and to relieve their sickness or 
wants. It is llis grand peculiarity, that there is a total oblivion of 
self in His whole life. The enthusiasm of a divine love, in the pure 
light of which no selfish thought could live, filled Ills whole soul. 1 Ie 
showed abiding sympathy for human weakness, and to cheer Lhc out¬ 
cast and hopeless, lie announced that He came to seek such as to 
others seemed lost. In His joy over a sinner won back to righteous¬ 
ness [Ie hears even the angels of God rejoicing. 

There had never appeared in any age such a man, such a friend, 
or such a helper. He seemed the contrast of a king or prince, and 
vet all His words were kingly: all His acts a succession of the king- 
iicst deeds, decisions, and commands, and llis whole public life, the 
silent and yet truest foundation of an everlasting kingdom. He 
must, indeed, have seemed anything rather than the founder of a new 
society, or of a new empire, and it must have startled men when they 
found that He had, by His works and life, established in the midst 
of the old theocracy the framework of the most imperishable and the 
widest-reaching empire this earth has ever seen; an empire before 
which all former religions systems were to fade away. But though 
llis absolute self-control was never intermitted, there were times 
wljen the claims of the truth, or the service of His kingdom, brought 
out the full grandeur of llis power and kingly greatness. It was thus 
when Lie had to meet and confute prejudice and error, or to heal the 
sick and diseased. At times we shall see Him forced to blame and 
condemn, but this was only a passing shadow on the clear heaven of 
His unvarying grace and love. It is impossible to realize such an 
appearance, but wc can imagine it in some measure. The stainless 
truth and uprightness which filled llis whole nature; the cxliaustless 
love and pity, which were the very breath of llis spirit; the radiant 
joy of the bridegroom wedding redeemed humanity; the calm light 
as of other worlds in llis every look, may well account for the death¬ 
less love and devotion He inspired in those whom He suffered to fol¬ 
low Him. 


The widening success of His work had already required au addition 
to the small circle of llis immediate attendants. But a single acces¬ 
sion, like that of Matthew, was, erelong, not enough. It soon became 


necessary to select, a larger number who might be constantly in llis 
company, and receive His instructions, that they might, in due time, 
go forth to proclaim the kingdom over a wider area than lie could 
Himself reach. Its laws, its morality, its relations to the Old Dispen¬ 
sation, must be taught them, and^they must catch llis enthusiasm by 
such a lengthened intercourse in the familiarity of private life, as 


would kindle in their souls the ideal He presented. That they should 
rollow Him at all would be left to themselves, but the choice would 
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be made by Himself, of such as, on various grounds, He saw fittest. 
They were to be Apostles, or missionaries, and would have, for their 
high commission, the organization of the new kingdom of God, first 
in Israel, and then through the world. 

To accept such an invitation implied no little enthusiasm. No 
earthly re^vard was held out, but, on the contrary, the sacrifice of all 
personal claims was demanded. They were to abandon their former 

calling, whatever it might be, with all its present oi _ 

vantages, to give up all family tics, lo beat the worst indignities and 
ill-treatment, and yet repress even just resentment. They were to hold 
their lives at II is service, and willingly yield them, if it required the 
sacrifice. A measure of self-restriction is implied as the basis of any 
state, for no society could flourish where its interests, as a whole, arc 
not spontaneously considered before those of the individual citizen. 
But the self-abnegation required by Jesus in these admitted to that 
which lie was now founding, was without a parallel, for while earthly 
states return an equivalent, iu many ways, for the self-surrender they 
impose, lie proclaimed from the first that those who joined His king¬ 
dom must do so “ hoping for nothing again” to compensate for any 
sclf-sacrifico, even the greatest. In the ease of the “ Apostles,” the self- 
surrender was not merely contingent, but present and final, for Ho 
held before them no prospect through lifelmtp rivalion and persecu¬ 


tion, and even possible martyrdom. In the next world, indeed, He 
promised rewards, but lie precluded mere mercenary hopes eveipof 
these, by making them conditional on unfeigned sincerity in the obe¬ 
dience to His laws and love of His person. The mere hypocrite—or 
actor—could have r.o object in joining Him, and was indignantly 


denounced. The truest honesty in word and deed were alone accepted, 
and the want of it. in any degree, was the one fatal moral defeet. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that all who offered themselves as 
Ilis followers were not accepted. Where He saw unfitness, He re¬ 
pelled advances. To a Rabbi who came saluting Him as “Teacher.” 
and professing his willingness tt> follow Him as His disciple. He re¬ 
turned the discouraging answer, that the foxes had holes, and the 
birds of the air nests, but the Son of Man—the Messiah—had not 


where to lay Ilis head. It might have seemed of moment to secure 
the support of a Rabbi, hut Jesus had seen the worldly bent of his 
thoughts, and thus turned him aside, by blastingany hopes of advan¬ 
tage or honour in joining Him. Even indecision or hesitation, what¬ 
ever the ground, was fatal to admittance to Ilis favour. The request 
of a disciple to go first and bury his father, before finally following 
Him, was only met by the command to follow" Him at once, and leave 
the spiritually dead to bury the corporeally dead: to put off decision, 
even for so worthy a cause as desire to perform the last offices to a 
father, was dangerous! “ Go, thou, aud preach the kingdom of God.” 
The devotion due to it, unreservedly, could not be shared, even by 
the claims of affection and earthly duties. A request to be allowed 
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to bid his household farewell, before finally leaving them, was met by 
a similar answer--*'No man having pnf his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” The indispensable 
condition of admittance into the inner circle who followed and lived 
with Ilim, was an engrossing enthusiasm for Himself and His work, 

1 co 

which permitted concern for no second interest whatever. 

He had determined to surround Himself with a small body of such 
trustworthy followers, limiting the number, by an association natural 
to llis race, to twelve. They were to form the closest, inmost circle 
of His disciples, and to be, in fact, llis friends and companions. He 
would give them His fullest confidence; open llis mind to them more 
fully than to others: and, by living among them, inspire them with 
H is own fervour, and mould them to llis own likeness. They would 
see how His soul never unbent from its grand enthusiasm: how He 
never wearied in Ills transcendent devotion of body and spirit to His 
work. In seeing and hearing Him, they would gain experience: in 
the opposition and trials they met in His company, their fidelity would 
be put to the test, and, in the end, they would be qualified for the 
special work for which they had been chosen—to be sent forth to 
preach, and to repeat the miraculous works of their blaster, as evi¬ 
dence of llis divine authority. 

It is not stated definitely where the selection of the Apostle was 
made, llis preaching had already gained a “ great multitude” of dis¬ 
ciples who followed Him in His journey from town to town, along 
with a vast crowd drawn after Him by various motives. The move¬ 
ment was rapidly assuming an importance like that of John’s; it was 
extending over the nation. Withdrawing Himself, as was llis frequent 
custom, from the throng, bv night, lie retired once more into the hills 
to pray, and continued in devotion till morning. Brought up among 
lulls, He was ever fmd of their solitude, their pure air and open sky, 
which seelned to bring Him nearer llis Father. It was somewhere 
apparently, in the hilly background of the Sea of Galilee, for though 
spoken of as “the mountain,” there are no means of deciding the 
precise locality. When the day broke, instead of seeking rest, He 
showed the subject of llis night-long communion with His Heavenly 
Father, by proceeding to select llis future Apostles. The crowd of 
llis disciples bad returned with the new day, from the neigbouring 
towns and villages where they had spent the night, when Jesus, com¬ 
ing down from llis solitary devotious, gathered them once more round 
J im, and “calling to Him whom lie Himself would,” “appointed 
t reive, that they might be with Him, and that lie should send them 
forth to preach—to heal sicknesses, and to cast out devils.” 

i'As choice was necessarily made from a comparatively small num- 
Fw, for the majority must have lately joined Him, and must thus 
1 .ive been, as yet, little known. So far as possible He made llis se' 
lrcti. n from those who had been longest with Him, and whom Hr 
Lad, in some measure, proved; but they were as a whole, simple, u» 
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learned, plastic men of the people, for Jesus had already seen thflttht 
spiritual regeneration of Israel must rise from the humbler classes. 
He knew that the educated men of the nation, the Rabbis and priests, 
were perverted and prejudiced, and He could not look to the officials 
or authorities of any grade, or to the prevailing religious schools. 
The commonalty were sounder, freer from the errors of the age,— 


more open to the eternal truths He came to announce, and more ready 
to accept the spiritual kingdom He came to found. Yet, it may be, 
that had the choice been wider, some one might have been available 
from the trained intellects of the nation, with results it would he vain 


to conjecture. Had Paul been one of the twelve, now chosen by 
Christ, how much might the genius, the Rabbinical training, the 
breadth of mind, and the grand loving enthusiasm which almost 
founded Western Christianity, have changed, in the history told by 
the Gospels? He laid no stress on their former social position, or 
religious party, for they included, on the one side, a publican, who 
was also a Levite, and on the other, one who had belonged to the 
ultra-puritan Zealots, the fanatical party of Judas the Galilean, Nor 
did He require them to be unmarried, for Peter, we know, had a wife, 
and if we may trust the tradition of the Armenian Church, the* only 
Apostles who were single were the sons of Zebedee, and Thomas. 
The Capernaum circle yielded Him no fewer than seven of the twelve, 
—Peter, and his brother Andrew', who lived with him; two sons from 


the house of Zalxlai,—James and John; two sons of Alphaus,—James 
the Eittle, aiul Jude, who is commonly distinguished as Lehbicus, the 
stout-hearted,—or Tliaddmus, the brave. The publican Matthew was 


al so from Capernaum, and was the third from the household of AI- 
phoeus, if the name refer to the father of .James the Little and Jude; 
and Philip belonged to the village of Bcthsaida in its immediate 
neighbourhood, making in all, eight of the twelve, virtually from the 
same favoured place. Of the remaining lour, Nathanael, the son of 
Talmni, the Bartholomew of our version, was from Cana, on the 


north side of the plain of El Battauf, on which Jesus had so often 
looked down from the Nazareth hill top. Thomas—ready to die, but 
slow to believe; manly and full of grave tenderness,—whose Hebrew 
name was sometimes turned into the Greek equivalent Didymus, the 
twin,—was the same person,—one tradition says,—as Judas, the 
brother of Jesus, as if Mary had had a double birth, after bearing 
her eldest son. If so, one of the household amongst whom our 
Saviour had grown up, one son of IIis mother, redeemed the general 
coldness of the rest. The name of Simon the Zealot, another Gali¬ 


lean, and that of the only Apostle from Judea,—Judas, the traitor, 
of the village of Kerioth, in the south of Juda—close the list. 

Such was the band which Jesus now gathered round Him, At 
least four,—James and John, and James the Little and Jude,—seem 


to have been His relations, or connections, to whom, if wc accept the 
tradition I have quoted, we must add Thomas. One, at Ieasi, was of 
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priestly race,—the degenerate Levite, Matthew, who had sunk to an 
office held so utterly infamous as a publican’s. He and the sons of 
Zebcdee seem to have been in a fair position, but Peter, whom we see 
in the forty days after the Resurrection, once more busy as a fisher¬ 
man, in his boat on the Lake of Galilee; naked, perhaps literally, ai 
the fishermen there still often tire, that he might the better, like them, 
drag the net after him through the water, as he swam with it; 0/ 
casting his fisher’s coat round him, and leaping into the Lake to swim 
ashore^ to Jesus, is, it may be, a fair illustration of the social position 
of most of Iiis brethren in the Apostolate. 

In the lists given in the Gospels, Peter, the host of His Lord, at 
Capernaum, always holds the first place, hut there are variations ill 
the order assigned to others. A true Galihean—Peter was energetic 
and fiery, rather than self-contained and rellective. Warm hearted 
and impulsive, lie had at once the strength and weakness of such a 
temperament. He is always the first to speak for his brethren; he 
craves earnestly one moment what lie as earnestly refused the moment 
before; he is the first to draw the sword for Jesus, but also the first 
to deny Him. John recognizes his risen Master first at the Lake of 
Galilee, but Peter throws himself forthwith into the Lake, and is the 
first to reach Jesus’ feet; he acts on the moment, and has even to be 
rebuked for being too ready with his counsel. Though for a moment 
he denies Christ, a look melts him, and tradition only fills up whet 
we feel a true picture, when it tells us that he rose each night, 
through life, at the hour at which lie had sinned so weakly, to pray 
for forgiveness; or when it speaks of him, at last, as crucified with 
his head downwards, thinking himself unworthy of a nearer approach 
to the death of his Lord. 


In Peter, Jesus had an apostle who gave up liis whole being to hi-i 
Master. No one was more receptive of lofty impressions, and with 
this moral sensibility, there was a ready, quick, happy insight, which 
divined the significance of his Master’s words with swift intelligence. 


Yet, with this delicacy of forecast, and true conception of the inner 
and the expressed thoughts of Jesus; with his quick eye for the signs 
of the times, and his zeal to act on their indications, he was deficient 


in sharp logical power of thought, and in tenacious strength of will. 
In this combination of strength and weakness, he was the most per¬ 


fect type of the Gal i Lean in the Apostolate, and became a special 
friend of Jesus, who found in him the most enthusiastic of Iiis fol¬ 


lowers; the reflection, in some respects, of His own nature, and a 
heal l than which none beat truer, though in the most decisive moments 
he proved no firm support, but a bending reed, weak from momentary 
trust in himself rather than on his Lord. 


James and John, the sons of Zabdai, were men of a different mould. 
They supplied what was wanting in Peter. Ready to aecept iho 
new ideas, and reproducing them for themselves, with mingled en¬ 
thusiasm and freshness of conception, they had the same intense dev*. 
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tion to their Master as Peter, with something, at times, of the same 
artless and unconscious self-prominence. Their encrg3 r of will, and 
quick flaming up at any opposition, were marked features of both, 
and obtained for them, from Jesus, the name of “the Sons of Thun¬ 
der.” In their zeal for their Master they would have called down 
judgment from heaven against an inhospitable village, and wished to 
silence an unknown worker who spoke in the name of Christ, without 
belonging to the twelve. In James, the Apostles had their first mar¬ 
tyr, but John lived to be the last survivor of them all. Ilot zeal, 
based on intense devotion, was. however, only a passing characteristic, 
at least of John. He, of all the twelve, drank deepest into his Master’s 
Spirit, and realized it most. Self-contained, meditative, tender, he 
thought less of Christ’s acts, than of the words which were the reve¬ 
lations of His inner Being. His whole spiritual nature gave itself up 
to loving contemplation of the wondrous life passing before him. 
We owe to him, in his Gospel, an image of the higher nature of our 
Lord, such as only one to whom He was all in nil could have painted. 
If perfect love beget love in return, it was inevitable that John should 
win the supreme place in Christ’s affection. If the disciple leaned 
on the Master’s bosom, it was because he had shown the love that at 
the last brought him, alone, of the twelve, to the foot of the Cross. 

Of Andrew, the brother of Peter, we know very little. AVe have 
to trust to tradition, alone, for his history, after Christ’s death. He 
is said, bv one legend, to have gone among the Scythians, and, on this 
ground, the Russians have made him their national Saint. Another 
assigns Greece, and afterwards Asia Minor and Thrace, as the scene 
of his work, and speaks of him as put to death in Achaia, on a cross 
of the form since known by his name. The incidental notices of the 
others, in the Gospels, are very slight, and need not be anticipated. 
Philip is said, in the ecclesiastical legends, to have been a chariot 
driver; Bartholomew, a shepherd, or gardener. But no name is more 
striking in the list than that of Simon the Zealot, for to none of the 
twelve could the contrast be so vivid between their former and their 
new position. What revolution of thought and heart could be 
greater than that which had thus changed" into a follower of Jesus 
one of the fierce war party of the day, which looked on the presence 
of Home in the Holy Land as treason against the Majesty of Jehovah 
—a party who were fanatical in their Jewish slrictness and exclusive¬ 
ness? Like many others of the twelve, he is little more than a name. 
Indeed, even in the second century, the vaguest traditions were all 
that survived of any but two or three of them. They were men of 
no high commanding powers, to make their names rise on all men’s 
tongues, but they, doubtless, in every case but that of the betrayer, 
did their work faithfully, and effected results of permanent value in 
the spread of the Kingdom. ■ Still more, they displayed before the 
world, for the first time, the then amazing spectacle and teaching of 
a Christian life. That we know so little of men who were such signal 
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benefactors of the race, is only what we have to ponder in the cases 
of those to whom the world has owed most. It is the law, in the 
moral as in the physical world, that one sows and another reaps, and 
the seed which bears the golden ears has long died away unremeni- 
bored, before the gathering of the autumn sheaves. 

It is touching to think of Jesus surrounded by the little band IJe 
had thus chosen—simple, true-hearted men, indeed, but needing so 
much to lit them for their amazing honour, and momentous duties. 
No wonder they were timid and reverent before Him; no wonder 
tiiat He was so sorely tried with their dull apprehension and weak 
human shortcomings, as to speak sternly or sadly to them at times; 
once indeed, witli the words, “ O unbelieving generation, how long 
shall I be with you, how long shall I suffer you?” He calls them 
“of little understanding,” “hardened,” “fearful,” “worldly,” and 
"of little faith.” But amidst all, they “continued with Him in His 
trials” till the end, and lie forgot their failings in the tender thought, 
that if their Ilesh was weak, their spirit was willing. They were His 
“ brethren,” Ilis “servants,” Ills “fellow-workers,” Ilis “ little chil¬ 
dren,” Ilis “little ones,” and, even, as the end approached, “Ilis 
friends.” lie might, at times, have to reprove them, but Ilis bearing 

towards them, day bv day, was a loving condescension to their weak- 

1 ' * " 

ness, and a patient effort to draw them to Himself, as far as possible. 
There is no trace of such formal instruction as the Rabbis gave their 
followers; they had rather to listen to His words to the people, and 
ask Him in private for explanation where needed. He rather trained 
and developed their spiritual character, than indoctrinated them in 
systematic theology. Above all, He lived before them, and was Ilim- 
s. If their great lesson. Nor can there be a more striking illustration 
of the completeness with which they forgot their own being in the 
pvsence of their Master, than the silence of the writers of the Gos- 
p >ls respecting themselves in their records of -Jesus. He, alone, filled 
in fir eye, their thonghts, their hearts. They had been like children 
b fibre Him, while He was with them, and in the hallowed reverence 
of their remembered intercourse, Ilis image filled the whole retrospect, 
to the utter subordination of all things else. The months they had 
spent in Ilis company under the palm-trees, or on the hills, or by the 
sea; when they breathed the same air with Him; heard His voice; 
saw His life; and wondered at Ilis mighty acts,—raised them, in 
their own belief, above the prophets and the kings, who had longed 
for such a vision of the Messiah, but had not had it vouchsafed 
them. 

Of the preaching of Jesus, the Gospel preserves numerous frag¬ 
ments, but no lengthened abstract of any single discourse, except that 
of the “Sermon on the Mount.” It seems to have been delivered 
immediately after the choice of the twelve, to the disciples at large 
ami the multitude who thronged to hear the new Rabbi. Descending 
from the higher point to which He had called up His Apostles, He 
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came towards the crowd, which waited for Ilim at a level place below. 
There were numbers from every part—from Judea and Jerusalem 
in the south, and even from the sea-coast of Tyre and Sidon; some to 
hear Ilim, others to be cured of their diseases, and many to be 
delivered from unclean spirits. The commotion and excitement were 
great at 11 is appearance, for it had been found that to touch Him was 
to be cured, and, hence, ail sought, either by their own efforts, 
or with the help of friends, to get near enough to Ilim to do so. 
After a time, however, the tumult was stayed, all having been healed, 
and He proceeded, before they broke up, to care for their spiritual, 
as He had already foi their physical wants. 

Tradition has chosen the hill known as the “Horns of Hattin,” two 
horn-like heights, rising sixty feet above the plain between them— 
two hours west of Tiberias, at the mouth of the gorge which opens, 
past Magdala, into the wild cliffs of Arbcla, famous in the history of 
the Zealots as their hiding-place, and famous also for Herod’s battles 
in mid-air at the mouths of their caves, by means of great cages tilled 
with soldiers let down the precipices. It is greatly in favour of this 
site, to find such a writer as Dean Stanley saying, that the situation 
so strikingly coincides with the intimations of the Gospel narrative, 
as almost to force the inference, that, in this instance, the eye of those 
who selected the spot was rightly guided. The plain on which the 
hill stands is easily accessible from the Lake, and it is only a few 
minutes’ walk from it to the summit, before reaching which, a broad 
“level place” has to be crossed—exactly suited for the gathering of 
a multitude together. It was to this, apparently, that Jesus came 
down, from one of the higher horns, to address the people. Seated 
on some slightly elevated rock—for the teacher always sat while he 
taught—the people and the disciples sitting at XIis feet, on the grass; 
the cloudless Syrian sky over them; the blue Lake, with its moving 
life, on the one hand, and, in the far north, the grand form of 
Hermon, glittering in the upper air; lie began - what is to us the 
Magna Chart a of our faith, and to the hearers must have been the 
formal inauguration of the new' kingdom of God. 

The choice of the twelve Apostles and the Sermon on the Mount 
mark a turning point in the public life of Jesus. A crisis in tho 
development of iiis work bad arrived. lie had, till now, taken no 
steps towards a formal and open separation from Judaism, but had 
contented Himself with gathering converts, wiiom He left to follow 
the new life lie taught, without any organization as a distinct com¬ 
munion. The symptoms of an approaching rupture with the priests 
and Kubhis bad, however, forced on Him more decisive action. He 
had met the murmurs at the healing of the paralytic, by the trium¬ 
phant vindication of the language which had given offence. The 
choice of a publican as a disciple immediately after, had been a 
further expression of the fundamental opposition between His ideas 
and those of the schools and the Temple, and His justification of the 
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disuse by Hn disciples, of the outward rites and forms which were 
vital in the eyes of the orthodoxy of the day, had been another step 
in the same divergent path. He had openty sanctioned the omission 
of fasts, and of mechanical rules for prayer, which were sacred with 
the Rabbis. He had even set the old and new order of things in 
contrast, and had thus assumed independent authority as a religious 
teacher; the sum of all offence in a rigid theocracy. 

The choice of the twelve, and the Sermon on the Mount, were the 
final aud distinct proclamation of His new position. The Apostles 
mu?/ have seemed, to a Jew, the twelve patriarchs of a new spiritual 
I Si ael, to be substituted for the old; the heads of new tribes, to lie 
gathered by their teaching, as the future people of God. The old 
skins had been proved unfit for the new wine; henceforth, new skins 
must be provided; new forms, for a Dew faith. The society thus 
organized needed a promulgation of the laws under which it was to 
live, and this it received in the Sermon on the Mount. 

The audience addressed consisted of the newly chosen twelve; the 
unknown crowd who heard Him with favour, and were, lienee, 
spoken of as His disciples; aDd the promiscuous multitude drawn to 
Him, for the time, by various motives. Jesus had no outer and inner 
circle, for public and secret doctrines, like the Rabbis, for, though 
He explained to the twelve, in private, any points in His discourses 
they had not understood, the discourses themselves were delivered 
to all who came to hear them. This Sermon, which is the fullest 
statement we have of the nature of His kingdom, and of the condition 
ami duties of its citizenship, was spokcu under the open skj r , to all 
who happened to form His audience. 

In this great declaration of the principles and laws of the Christian 
republic—a republic in the relations of its citizens to each other— 
a kingdom, in their relations to Jesus, the omissions arc no less 
striking than the demands. There is no reference to the priests or 
Rabbis—till then the undisputed authorities in religion—nor is the 
"ite of circumcision even mentioned, though it made the Jew a 
„ ember of the Old Covenant, as a mere theocratic form, apart from 
moral requirements. It is not condemned, but it is ignored. Till 
now. a vital condition of entrance into the kingdom of God, it is 
so no more. Nor are any other outward forms more in favour. 
Tiie new kingdom is to be founded only on righteousness and love, 
and contrasts with the old by its spiritual freedom, unirammcled by 
oil ward rules. It opposes to the nationality and limitation of the 
old theocracy a universal invitation, with no restriction except that 
of character and conduct. Citizenship is offered to all who sincerely 
believe in .Jesus as the Messiah, and honestly repent before God. 
Even the few opening sentences mark the revolution in religious 
conceptions which the new.faith involves. Temporal evil, which, 
under the former dispensation had been the mark of divine dis¬ 
pleasure, became, in the teaching of Jesus, the mark of fellowship 
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and pledge of heavenly reward. The opinion of the day regarded 
poverty, hunger, trouble, and persecution as punishments for sin: He 
enumerates them as blessings. Throughout the whole Sermon, no 
political or theocratic ideas find place, but only spiritual. For the 
first time in the history of religion, a cummunion is founded without 
a priesthood, or offerings, or a Temple, or ceremonial services; without 
symbolical worship, or a visible sanctuary. There is an utter absence 
of everything external or sensuous: the gTand spiritual truths of 
absolute religious freedom, love, and righteousness, alone are heard. 
Nor is the kingdom, thus founded, in itself visible, or corporate, in 
any ordinary sense; it is manifested only by the witness of the Spirit 
in the heart, and by the power going forth from it in the life. In the 
fine words of Herder, Christianity was founded in direct opposition 
to the stupid dependence on customs, formulae, and empty usages. 
It humbled the Jewish, and even the Roman national pride: the 
moribund Levitical worship and idolatry, however fanatically defend¬ 
ed, were wounded to death. 

Nothing can be more certain than that Jesus had never studied 
under the Sophcrim, or Scribes. 11 is contemporaries, the Rabbis of 
Jerusalem, leave no doubt of this, for they frankly avowed their 
wonder at His knowledge of their theology, and power of Scriptural 
exposition, though He had never learned theological science in their 
schools. The same minute acquaintance with the opinions and teach¬ 
ings of the day is seen through the whole of the Hill Sermon. Apart 
from Ilis mysterious divinity. He was a man like ourselves, “growing 
in wisdom’* with Ilis years, and, therefore, indebted in a measure, at 
least, to the influences and means around Him, for Ilis human knowl¬ 
edge and opinions. It speaks volumes for His early training by Ilis 
mother and Joseph, that He should have known the Scriptures as He 
did, for it is in childhood that the memory gets the bent which marks 
its strength in manhood. The synagogue school, and constantly 
recurring services, must, however, have been the great seminary of 
the wondrous Boy. Passages of the Law had been Ilis only school¬ 
book, and, doubtless, the village teacher, steeped in reflected 
Rabbin ism, had often flattered his harmless vanity by a display 
before bis young charge, of his knowledge of the traditions and 
glosses, which won so much honour to the Scribes. The Sabbath 
and week-day homilies of the Synagogue had made Him a constant 
listener to local or travelling Rabbis, till, in the thirty years of His 
Nazareth life. His mind and memory had, doubtless, been saturated 
with their modes of thought, and the opinions of all the different 
schools. Theology, moreover, was the staple of village conversation 
in Nazareth, as elsewhere, for his religion was also the politics of the 
Jew, and the justification of his haughty national pride. Doubtless, 
also, in Joseph’s cottage there was a manuscript of the Law, and a 
soul filled with devotion to Ilis Heavenly Father, like that of Jesus, 
would find sonic of the Prophets, either there or among His family 
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friends. Rabbis from Jerusalem, or resident in Galilee, must often 
have come in His way, during the thirty private years, and how much 
would such a mind and heart learn of their " wisdom,” even in such 
casual intercourse? His clearness of intellect, llis transparent inno¬ 
cence of soul. His freedom of spirit, and transcendent loftiness of 
morals were all His own, but they must have used, for their high ends, 
tlic facilities around Him. The very neighbourhood of a heathen 
population may have had its influence in breaking down the heredi¬ 
tary narrowness of 11 is race, and who can tell what ardours may 
have been kindled by the wondrous view from the hill top of Nazareth? 
Free from all thought of Himself: filled with a divine enthusiasm for 
His Father above and for humanity, these mountains, that azure sky, 
the sweeping table land beyond the Jordan, the wide glory of heaven 
and earth, veiling, above, the eternal kingdoms, and, at His feet, re¬ 
vealing the enchanting homes of wide populations differing in blood 
and in faith, but all alike His brethren, mav have coloured not a few 
of the sacred utterances of the Sermon on the Mount. 


This unique example of our Saviour’s teaching displays iu one view 
nearly all the characteristics presented by the more detached illus¬ 
trations preserved in the Gospels. Never systematic, the discourses 
of Jesus were rather pointed utterances of special truths demanded 
l>y the occasion. In perfect inner harmony with each other, these 
sententious teachings at times appear to conflict, for they are. often 
designed to present opposite sides of the same truth, as the distinct 
point to be met required. The external and sensuous in all His 
teachings, however, was always made the vehicle of an inner and 
heavenly lesson. He necessarily followed the mode to which His 
hearers were used, and taught them as their own ltabbis were wont, 
that He might engage attention. At times He puts direct questions; 
at others He is rhetorical or polemie, or speaks in proverbs, or in 
more lengthened discourse. He ofleu uses parables, and sometimes 
even symbolical actions; is always spontaneous and ready; and even, 
at times, points llis words by friendly or cutting irony. But while 
thus in many ways adopting the style of the Rabbis, His teaching 
was very different eveu in outward characteristics. They delivered, 
painfully, what they had learned like children, overlaying every 
address with citations, in their fear of saying a word of their own; 
but the teaching of Christ was the free expression of His owu 
thoughts and feelings, and this, with the weight of the teaching 
itself, gave Him power over the hearts of His audience. With a 
miuute and exact knowledge of the teaching of the schools, lie 
shows, by repeated use of Rabbinical proofs and arguments, that lie 
was familiar, also, with the eurrent inodes of controversy. His 
fervour, His orginality, and the grandeur of the truths He pro¬ 
claimed, were enough in themselves to commend Ills words, but 
He constantly supports them by the supreme authority of the 
Scriptures, which were familiar to Him as Uis mot her- speech. 
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Simple, r.s a rule, in all He says. He yet often opens glimpses into 
the infinite heights, where no human thought can follow Him. Tho 
spirit of His preaching is as transcendent as its matter. Tenderness 
and yearning love prevail, hut there is not wanting, when needed, the 
sternness of the righteous judge. Throughout the whole of His 
ministry, and notably, in the Sermon on the Mount, He bears Himself 
with a kingly grandeur, dispensing the rewards and punishments of 
the world to come; opening the kingdom of heaven to those only 
who fulfil His requirements, and resting the future prospects of men 
on the reception the} r give His words. Even to read His utterances 
forces from all the confession of those who heard Him, that “Never 
man spake like this .” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
the sermon on ttie mount ( Continued ). 

The opening verses of the Sermon on the Mount mark the contrast 
between the New Kingdom of God and the Old. There is no mention 
of forms, for the whole life of Jesus was one unbroken service of 
God. The Temple Service, and the burdensome law s of sacrifices, 
are passed over, for the Sermon was delivered in Galilee, far from the 
splendour of the one, or Lhe vexations minuteness and materialism of 
the other. The great question of clean and unclean, which divided 
the nation within itself; made life a slavery to rules; and isolated the 
Jew from all brotherhood with humanity at large, is left to sink into 
indifference before the grand spiritual truths eunneiated. The Law 
came with threats, prohibitions, and commands; the “ Sermon ” opens 
with benedictions, and moves in an atmosphere of promises and 
enticements. Its first sentences are a succession of lofty congratula¬ 
tions of those whose spirit and bearing already proclaim them fit for 
the new society. 

The virtues thus praised are not the active only, but the passive; 
not those of doing alone, but of bearing. “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven; blessed the meek, for they 
will inherit the earth; blessed they that mourn, for they will be com¬ 
forted; blessed they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they will be satisfied; blessed the merciful, for they will find mercy; 
blessed the peace-makers, for they will be called sons of God, blessed 
they that have been persecuted for righteousness sake, for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Blessed are ye, when they shall reproach and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for My sake. Rcjoieeand exult, for your reword is great in Heaven; 
for so did they persecute the prophets that were before you.” 

The mission of Christ was said by Himself, in a quotation from 
Isaiah, to be to preach to the poor, and hence it is with no surprise 
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that we find St. Luke substitute simply “ the poor” for the “ poor in 
spirit,” for both are right. The first cl iso i pies were won almost ex¬ 
clusively from among the lowly. “The contented poor,” Jesus 
would here say, “ who bear their burden meekly, since it conies from 
God, those—that is, who are ‘poor in spirit,*—have, in their very 
meekness, the sign and proof that, though poor in outward tilings, 
they arc rich in higher, for they will, so much the more surely, be, 
hereafter, the opposite of what they are here. They are the poor 
who have nothing and yet have all. They have nothing of this 
world’s possessions, and have not yet received the blessing in the 
world to come. But the very longing for the future, and hope of 
it, arc virtually a present possession. Their devout, poverty is 
their wealth, for it secures treasures hereafter. The ‘ iftngdom of 
Heaven’ is theirs already.” This principle runs through all the' 
beatitudes. As Christ's disciples, the future will be the contrast to 
the present; riches for poverty; joy for mourning; plenty for hun¬ 
ger, a heavenly crown for cartlily suffering for the Master's sake. 
The contrast of sin and pardon; the lowly sense of needed salvation, 
which already has in itself the assurance that salvation is granted, 
arc implied in all the states of heart recounted. Through all, there 
runs the deepest sense of the sinfulness and troubles of the present, 
and springing from this, the loftiest religious aspirations, rising far 
above the earth, to eternal realities. They thus disclose the inmost 
and central principle of the new Kingdom; the willing and even 
joyful surrender of the present, in lowly hope of the future—and 
that from no lower motive than loving obedience and fidelity to 
Christ. Immediate self-iutcrest is to be disregarded, for the infinitely 
higher prospects of the future world. The one passion of the heart 
is to he for greater righteousness,—that is, for an ever more complete 
self surrender to the will of God, and active fulfilment of its de¬ 
mands. For Himself Jesus claims the most loyal devotion, even to 
the endurance of “all manner of evil,” for His sake. To seek 
happiness is to fail to obtain it, but self-surrender to God. and faith 
in Christ as the Messiah, in themselves bring it, when disinterested 
and sincere. 

It is striking to note the anticipations of suffering associated by 
Jesus with true discipleship. Suffering is assumed as its inevitable 
result. He holds out no attractions to insincerity or worldlincss, hut 
at the very outset, fans the chaff from the wheat; and repels all but 
the earnest and devoted. 

Four benedictions are bestowed on the passive virtues; four on the 
active. To bear poverty with lowly resignation to God; to mourn, 
and yet trust that all is for the best; to reproduce the meekness which 
Jesus Himself displayed, and to endure trials and persecutions loyally 
ior His sake, arc the negative graces demanded as conditions of 
membership of the New Kingdom. But active virtues arc no less 
required; the hungering and thirsting after righteousness, which finds 
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Its food in fresh, joyful, continuous acts of goodness; the mercy 
which delights to bless the wretched; the purity of heart, which 
strives to realize in the soul the image of God, and the gentleness 
which spreads peace around it. 

The key-note of all the utterances cf Christ reveals iirsclf in these 
few sentences. His kingdom is at once present and future: present 
by the undoubting faith in His assurances that it would hereafter as¬ 
suredly be attained: future in the fact that the realization of its jo\s 
was reserved for the life to come. Unlike John, lie proclaims that the 


time of expectation is over: that the New Kingdom has already come 
as a living power in the soul, diffusing its blessings, at once within 
and around its members. It is established in its rights and duties, to 
develop arfll advance, henceforth, till its glory cover the earth. In 
one aspect, it is incomplete till its full realization in the distant 


future: in another it is already perfect, for it reigns in every single 
soul which has humbly accepted Jesus as its King. 

After this introduction, lie proceeds to enforce on Ills disciples 
the duties of their new relation to Him, and to cheer them, by recall¬ 
ing the dignity it confers. “You have, indeed, good cause to re¬ 
joice,’' says lie, “and to l>e brave of heart, for you are the salt of 
the earth; the light of the world; a city set on a hill.” Mere osten¬ 
tation, or insincere parade of virtue, were abhorrent to Ilim, and 


formed His great charge against the acted religion of the day. But 
the enthusiasm of true goodness. He tells them, must of necessity be 
seen and felt. Life is shown by its energy; where there is no active 
vital power, there is only death. He prescribes no lengthened code 
of duties, but trusts to the ardour and devotion of loyalty to Him¬ 
self, as a perfect equivalent. Drawn to Him b}^ grateful and lowly 
affection, He leaves it to the love of His followers to exceed all pre¬ 


cise directions, and outstrip all formal requirements. Ilia kingdom 
is as strictly under law as any other, but, for the endless statutes 
of earthly monarchies, and the equally unnumbered prescriptions of 
the old theocracy, He substitutes a single all-sufficing law—the lav/ 
of love, which makes each member of His kingdom a law to him¬ 
self. All arc to give themselves up to Him as unreservedly as He 
has given Himself up for them. 

Intense sincerity is thus made the fundamental demand, and His 
own personal example their standard and pattern. To be the light 
of the world, they must needs look to Him, for He had especially 
applied that name to Himself. They had the immense advantage of 
example, so much more effective than precept. The New Kingdom 
was only the reflection of His own character, and, thus, His com¬ 
mands were best carried out by imitating His life; for He, Himself, 
was the one perfect illustration of complete fulfilment of its laws. 
No grudging or partial devotion would suffice. They must heartily 
conform their inmost being to His image, and shed round them, in 
their respective spheres, the spiritual blessings which beamed 
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brightest from Himself. Thus calmly, and as His natural right and 
place, He constitutes Himself the grand ideal of humanity, and men. 
feel that there is no rashness or incongruity in His assumption of the 
stupendous dignity. 

Failure, however, is human, and hence a few solemn words of 
warning are added. “Salt keeps and makes sound what would else 
corrupt. But impure salt may lose its saltness, and once lost it can¬ 
not be restored. What was before of blessed use, is, henceforth, worth¬ 
less, and may be cast out upon the road to be trodden under foot. 
If you. the salt of the earth, lose your spiritual worth, by faint-hearted¬ 
ness, or sloth, or dark unfaithfulness, your needed energy and effi¬ 
ciency are irreparably gone. Who will take your place? You will be 
no longer tit for the work I have assigned you. If the salt be pure, 
it will not lose its power; it is the earth and impurities mixed with 
it, that make it worthless; and so you must put away all that might 
make you go back, if you would be true disciples. Your lasting 
worth depends on your devotion to me being unqualified and abso¬ 
lute. You arc to enlighten men as the sun enlightens the world. I 
am the light of the world: you shine by my light: see that, in turn, 
you illumine the darkness round yon. A light is to shine, not to be 
hidden. Like a lamp on its stand, it is your office to shed light, and 
drive off darkness. The beams of your good works must shine before 
men, that they may honour God, your Father, in Heaven. Like a 
city set on a hill, you arc to draw on you all eves/' 

Passing from general principles to specific details, Jesus now pro¬ 
ceeded to show the relations of His new kingdom to the old the- 
ocracy. The charge of hostility to the Law had been brought against 
Him, and would be urged against His disciples. He would show 
them that the new mots itself in the old, and is its completion and 
glory, not its destruction. 

■'Think not,*’ said He, “that I came to supersede your ancient 
Scriptures—the Law and the Prophets. I came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil. Worthless forms, worn out with age, may perish and must, 
but not the least jot or tittle of the sacred truths they for a time have 
clothed, shall pass, while heaven or earth endure. The forms are 
not the Law. Hites and ceremonies are ouly helps, for simple ages, 
which need material symbols. The kingdom of Gcd has now r out¬ 
grown them. The truth must henceforth staud alone, appealing to 
the spirit without sueh outward aids. Local and national, they have 
served their day, hut the new kingdom of God, which is for all times 
and races, knows ouly a worship in spirit and i:i truth. Go iar am I 
from slighting or destroying the truth hidden under these outward 
forms, that he who breaks one of the least spiritual demands of the 
Law, and teaches men to copy him in doing :;n, shall be called least 
in my kingdom: while he who obeys and teachc: them as a whole, 
shall be called great in it. The Law is for ever rncred. I only atrip 
it of its outward accidents, to reveal the better its divine glory. 
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Spoken by God, it is eternal. I come to do it honour; to confirm, 
but also to clear it from human additions and corruptions.” 

Jesus, in thus speaking, bad a very different conception of tbe Law 
from that of tbe Rabbis. To Him it meaut the sacred moral com¬ 


mands given from Sinai. The whole apparatus of ceremony and 
rite at first connected with them, were only rude external accommoda¬ 
tions to the childhood of religion, to aid the simple and gross ideas 
of early ages. Looking beucath the symbol to the essential truth, it 


was a lofty, religious, moral, and social legislation, far deeper, wiser, 
holier, and more complete than the highest human system. He knew 
how the prophets had drawn from it the pure and exalted conceptions 
they had enforced, anticipating in tlieir spirituality His own teaching. 
But centuries lay between Him and the prophets, and Judaism had 
sunk to a painful idolatry of the letter and outward form of the Law, 


to the neglect of its spirit and substance. The Exile had weakened 


and perverted the national conscience, and a burning zeal for rigid 
external observance of the letter had followed the just belief that 
tlieir national troubles bad been a punishment for previous short¬ 


comings, 

Tlie Pharisees, who gave tbe tone to the people, filled up their life 
with a weary round of offerings, ceremonies, and purifications; and, 
not content with the prescriptions of Moses, liad added a tedious 
system of meritorious works; fasts, washings, alms, and prayers. 
The Essencs, and still more John, had turned back to the purer air of 
the prophets, from this barren, mechanical piety, and had taught that 
righteousness, love, and human sympathy, were the highest require¬ 
ments of the Law. But the veil was still on tlieir eyes; their reforms 
were partial. The Esseucs had even more washings than the Phari¬ 
sees; they eschewed marriage, property, and the world, and the 
Baptist fasted, and required Pharisaic forms, Jesus pierced to the 
heart of the truth. Stripping off all obsolete wrappings of rite and 
symbol, and repudiating all human additions, He proclaimed the 
Eaw o its divine ideal, as binding for ever, in its least part, cn all 


ages. 

Ills supreme loyalty to the Law could not fail, in a spirit so divinely 
sincere, to involve a condcmnafion of its corruption by the religious 
teachers of the day. It followed presently: “ Except your rigbteons- 
i:?rs exceed that of tlic Scribes and Pharisees,” He continued, “ye 
will not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” lie charges them, net 
c:ily with themselves breaking the commandments, by their casuistry 
anti their immoral additions, but with leading men. at large in the 
came evil path. 

The fundamental principle of the Pharisaic conception of righteous¬ 
ness which Jesus thus strenuously opposed, was their idea that strict 
observance of the traditions and commands of their schools, in itself 
satisfied the requirements cf God. Fulfilment of what was written in 
the Law and its Rabbinical expositions, was, in their opinion, only a 
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question of punctilious outward observance. They weakened the 
conception of moral evil by subtle discriminations of casuistry. In 
trilies the most exact minuteness was required, but in greater matters 
the principles of morality were boldly undermined or surrendered. 
The tithing of mint, dill, and cummin—mere garden herbs—was 
vital, but grave questions of right and wrong were treated with 
indifference This moral prudery and pedantry, which strained the 
wine before drinking it, lesL a fly might have fallen into it and made 
it unclean, but made no trouble of swallowing a camel, was the hypo¬ 
critical righteousness against which Jesus directed His bitterest 
words. With all their lip veneration for it, they set little value on. 
the study of the Law itself, but much on that of the commentaries of 
the Ilahhis, now embodied in the Mischna and Gemara. The Rab¬ 


binical tradition so amplified and twisted flic words of the Law, as to 
make it express, in many cases, the opposite of its natural meaning. 
Religion lnd become almost wholly a mechanical service, without 
reference to the heart. As in other theocratic communities, a man 
might be eminently religious, in the Pharisaic sense, and yet utterly 
depraved and immoral. The teaching of the prophets, which de¬ 
mand vl internal godliness, was slighted, aud the study of their writ¬ 
ings almost entirely put aside for that of the legal traditions and of 
the La v. The desire to define, to the smallest detail, what the Law 
required, had led, in the course of ages, to a mass of conflicting 
Rabbinical opinions, which darkened rather than explained each 
command. The “hedge" round the Law had proved a hedge of 
thorns, for Rabbis and people alike. The question was, not what was 
right or wrong, but what the Law, as expounded by the Rabbis, 
demanded, ami zeal was stimulated by the mercenary expectation of 
an equivalent reward, for scrupulous exactness in fulfilment. 

A better illustration of the moral worthlessness of the Pharisaic 


ideas of righteousness could hardly, perhaps, be found, than in the 
fact that, with all their ostentations reverence for the Scriptures, lie 
who touched a copy of them was, thereby, made unclean. “ Accord¬ 
ing to you," said the Sadducees of their rivals, “ the Scriptures defile 
the hands, while Ilomer does not." The skins on which the sacred 
books were written might have been those of an unclean beast, or, at 
least, they were part of a dead body. But the Pharisees had their 
retort ready. “Why," asked they, “ arc the bones of an ass clean 
and those of the high priest, John Hyreanus, unclean?" “It is the 
kind of bone that determines the unclcanness,” answered the Saddn- 
cccs, “else we would make spoons of the bones of our relatives!" 
“Just so," retorted the Pharisees, “it is the value we attach to the 
Scriptures which has made us decide that they defile the hands, 
while Homer docs not.” They worshipped the letter, but miscon¬ 
ceived the essence of Scripture: treated morality as a trifle, aud trifles 
as the only religion. In their early days, fired by a true zeal for God; 
they had degenerated, as a body, into mere “ actors.” “ There were 
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plenty of Pharisees,” says even Jost, himself a Jew, "who used the 
appearanee of piety as a cloak for shameful ends,” Nor did thift 
escape the people, especially as these hypocrites sought to attract 
attention by exaggerated displays, and contemptuous bynames were 
presently given them. The name of Pharisee came to be like that 
cf Jesuit in the mouth of friends or opponents. Even Philo docs net 
mention it, and it soon died out of the mouth of the people, and sur¬ 
vived only as a term of the schools. 

Vith a system so utterly hollow, and yet so deeply rooted in 
popular favour, Jesus could hold no terms. With the better side of 
Pharisaism lie had much in common, but, as it showed itself, iu its 
growing corruption, He could only condemn it. Zealots for words 
and forms; lofty in abstract views; the mouthpiece of the nation at 
large, in its religious and political aspirations, there must have been 
little real soundness in a body at large, of which a spirit so gentle as that 
of Christ could speak as whited sepulchres and a generation of vipers. 

To illustrate IIis meaning, Jesus proceeds to give examples of 
Pharisaic abuse of the Law, lidding up what is implied in its due 
observance, that lie may show how it was broken by its professed 
zealous defenders. The sublime morality of the New Kingdom, with 
its lofty spiritualization of the Law, is, He implies, the true conserva¬ 
tism—it is llis opponents who are undermining it. 

The Mosaic prohibition of murder had been limited by the Rabbis 
to literal homicide, and they had added to the brief words of the 
Law, that the criminal was in danger of the judgment of God, in 
some eases, and of the Sanhedrim iu others. But this did not satisfy 
the high spirituality of the New Kingdom. It included in the brief 
utterance of God, through Moses, a condemnation even of angry 
words or thoughts. “ I say unto you, that every one who is angry 
with his brother will be liable to the judgment of God; and whoso¬ 
ever shall express contempt for his brother, will he liable to the San¬ 
hedrim; and whosoever shall say, Thou worthless one, will be liable 
to hell fire. I go beyond the Scribes, for I declare, as the fulfiller 
of the Law, that unrighteous anger is worthy of the full punishment 
they attach to its overt result iu homicide; nay, more, I declare the 
expression of such anger in bitter words as incurring the danger of 
hell. Not to love one’s ‘brother’ is, with me, the essence of the 
crime condemned by the Law: the lesser expressions of anger I de¬ 
nounce as worthy of divine, though temporal punishment; in the 
worst cases, ns worthy of punishmeut in the world to conic.” Auger 
with a brother entails the anger and judgment of God: public re¬ 
proach merits a public penalty, hut he who would consign another 
to hell is himself in danger of being sent to it. He does not suppose 
His disciples could possibly commit the crime of murder, or even 
break into open violence, but lie ranks under an equal guilt the pas¬ 
sions which lead to them in others. He charges the murder, not 
against the hand that strikes, but the heart that hates. 
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This was startling enough, but the application made of it must 
have sounded no lcss-so. “Only the pure in heart, can see God, and 
hence it is vain for you to seek Ilis presence by an offering, if you 
have in any way thus offended. If you have, and in the solemn mo¬ 
ment of appearing before God remember it,—evil though men think 
it to break off or interrupt a sacrifice,—leave your offering before the 
altar; seek him whom you have wronged, and be reconciled to him, 
and, then, come and olfer your gift. You have wronged God, not 
man only. Beware lest, if you do not make peace with Him, by 

instant atonement to your brother, lie act to you as a creditor doc 3 

* v ( 

with a debtor he meets in the street—wiiom he delivers up to the 
judge, and whom the judge hands over to the officer to cast into 
prison. I tell you, if God thus let Ilis anger kindle upon you, you 
will not come out till you have paid the last farthing!” 

The Pharisaic doctrine of marriage offences and divorce was next 
unsparingly condemned, as an inadequate expression of the spirit of 
the Law\ It restricted adultery to the crime itself, and it sanctioned- 
divorce at the mere w T him of the husband. Doubtless individual 
Rabbis represented healthier views than others, but they did not 
affect the prevailing tone. As with homicide, so, in adultery, the 
morality of the New Kingdom traced the crime home to the heart, 
and condemned the unclean glance as a virtual commission of the 
crime itself. The thoughts were nothing, in the loose morality of the 
day, but Jesus arraigns the secret lusts of the breast, with an earnest¬ 
ness unknown to the Rabbis. Unconditional self-mortification is to 
be carried out, when guilty thoughts imperil the soul. “ If your 
right eye,” says He, “ or your right hand, your sight or your touch, 
lead you into temptation, it is better for you to pluck out the one, 
and cut off the other, rather than be led astray, and not only lose a 
share in my kingdom, but be east into hell hereafter.” Not that lie 
meant this in a hard and literal sense. The sin is with Ilim, in the 
heart, but the senses arc its instruments, and no guard can be too 
strict, no self-restraint too great, if they endanger spiritual purity. 

The Pharisaic laws of divorce were shamefully loose. “If any 
one,” said the Rabbis, “see a woman handsomer than his wife, he 
may dismiss his wife and marry that woman,” and they had the audac¬ 
ity to justify this by a text of Scripture. Even the strict Schammai 
held that if a wife went out without being shrouded in the veil which 
Eastern women still wear, she might be divorced, and hence many 
Rabbis locked up their wives when they went out! While some 
held that divorce should be lawful only for adultery, others, like 
Josephus, claimed the right to send away their wives if they were 
not pleased with their behaviour. The school of Hillel even main¬ 
tained that, if a wife cooked her husband’s food badly, by over-salting 
or over-roasting it, he might put her away, and he might also do so if 
she were stricken by any grievous bodily affliction I The facility of 
divorce among the Jews, had, indeed, become so great a scandal, 
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even among their heathen neighbours, that the Rabbis were fain 
to boast of it as a privilege granted lo Israel, but not to other na¬ 
tions! 

The woman divorced was at once free to marry, her letter of dis¬ 
missal, signed by witnesses, expressly granting her the liberty to do so. 

Rising high above all this festering hvpocrisy, the law of the Few 
Kingdom sounded out, clear and decisive. “It has been said by 
Moses,” continued Jesus, “Whosoever shall put away his wife, let 
him give her a bill of divorce. But I say unto you, that whosoever 
shall put away bis wife, except for fornication, causes her to l e the 
occasion of adultery if she marry again, for she is still a wife: and 
whosoever marries her, when put away, thus commits adultery.” 

The use of oaths was no less prevalent in Christ’s day than it still 
is in the East, and the Rabbis had sanctioned the practice by laying 
down minute rules for its regulation. The law of Moses had abso¬ 
lutely forbidden perjury, but the casuistry of the Rabbis had so dark¬ 
ened the whole subject of oaths, that they had, in effect, become 
utterly worthless. They were formally classed under different heads, 
in Rabbinical jurisprudence, and endless refinements opened facilities 
for any one to break them who wished. Their number was endless; 
men swore by heaven, by the earth, by the sun, by the prophets, by 
the Temple, by Jerusalem, by the altar, by the w ? ood used for it, by 
the sacrifices, by the Temple vessels, by their ow'd heads. 

By joining a second text, from a different part, to the prohibition 
of perjury, tlie Scribes bad, in effect, opened the door, to every abuse. 
To the prohibition of Moses, “Tliou shalt not swear falsely,” they 
had added the charge, “but shall perform unto the Lord thine oaths, 
and from this it was argued that no oath was binding, either on one’s- 
self or towards others, which had no vow of sacrifice as a part of it, 
or if the vow had been punctually fulfilled.” Any oath, any decep¬ 
tion towards God or man, and even perjury itself, was thus sanc¬ 
tioned, if it were only consecrated and purified by an offering. The 
garrulous, exaggerating, crafty Jew needed to be cheeked, rather than 
helped in Ids untrulhfulncss, but the guardians of the purity of the 
Law had invented endless oaths, with minute discriminations, and 
verbal shades and catches, which did not expressly name God, or the 
Temple, or the altar, and these the people might use, without scruple, 
mock oaths, harmless to themselves and of no binding force! 

Against such equivocation and consecrated hypocrisy Jesus lifted 
His voice. “I say unto you, swear not at all; neither by heaven, 
for it is God's throne; neither by the earth, for it is His footstool; 
nor by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the Great King. You would 
tremble to swear by God, but when you swear by anything connected 
with His works or His worship, you sw r car, in reality, by llimself. 
Nor shall you sw r ear by your head, for you cannot make a hair of it 
white or black; and, thus, your oaths by it are idle words. But let 
your speech be simply yes and no, for what exceeds these is from the 
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‘evil one.’ As my disciples, your word is enough: you will speak 
onlv as ever in the presence of God.” 

T1 le theory of life under the New Kingdom, as we have seen, wai 
the very opposite of that held hv the schools o; the day. Prosperity, 
with them, was an unbroken enjoyment of life to extreme old atre, 
abundance of worldly comforts, and continuous success in all under¬ 
takings, and triumphant victory over all enemies. All this was ex¬ 
pected as the just reward of a strict obedience to Rabbinical prescrip¬ 
tions, which constituted the " righteousness of the Law.” Jesus held 
forth the very opposite of all this as the blessedness to. he sought in 
the New Kingdom. Poverty, sorrow, and persecution, were to be 
the natural lot of 11 is followers, but their transcendent reward, here¬ 
after, and the love which inspired such devotion, transfigured them 
to gain and honour, and demanded the highest joy. 

To make the contrast more vivid between the Old Kingdom and 
the New, He had added “ woes” in connection with all that the 
former had praised as specially blessed. The rich, who have their 
reward in their earthly possessions: the prosperous, who cared for 
nothing except this world, would suffer hunger hereafter; those who 
cared only for present jov, would one day mourn and weep; those 
whom men praised, would find the praise only deceiving flattery. 
Patience, humility, gentleness, resignation, and love, were to charac¬ 


terize the New Israel; the virtues and rewards of the soul; the piety 
of form and rewards in this world, were discountenanced. The 


New Kingdom was to win -hearts by spiritual attractions, till now 
little valued. 


As a practical application of the ideal, thus sketched, He required 
His followers to repudiate the Old Testament doctrine of retaliation, 
with the endless refinements of the Rabbis, and to adopt, in its place, 
the principle of overcoming evil with good. Antiquity, both Jewish 
and heathen, cherished the idea of revenge for injuries. To requite 
like with like was assumed as both just and righteous. Even Socrates 
had no higher idea of virtue than to surpass friends in showing kind¬ 
ness, and enemies in inflicting hurt. Plato, indeed, held that revenge 
w r as wrong, and that no one should do evil on any ground; that it 
was worse to do wrong than to suffer it, and that the virtuous man 
would not injure any one, because to do so injured himself. But 
Plato had only in his mind, in these noble sentiments, the relations 
of Greek citizens to each other, to the exclusion of slaves, and of all 
the world but his own race; and the motive for his magnanimity was 
not love for the individual man, or for ideal humanity, but only polit¬ 
ical justice and right. Roman stoicism rose higher, but its injunctions 
of kiudness to enemies were rather the expression of self-approving 
virtue than of loving moral conviction. Among the Jews, retaliation 
liad the sanction of Moses. Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
gtripe, are required by him. The stern Sadducee party clung to the 
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letter of the Law, but the‘milder Pharisees had invented a scale of 
money payments instead. As in our own middle apes, a tariff of 
fines was constructed for each personal injury; for tearing the hair, 
for a cuff on the car, a blow on the back, spitting on the person, 
takiug away an under garment, uncovering a woman’s head, and the 
like. The value of a hand, or foot, or an eye, was computed by the 
depreciation it would have made in the value of a slave. A blow on 
the ear was variously set at the fine of a shilling or a pound: a blow 
on the one cheek at two hundred zuzees; on both cheeks, at double. 
To tear out hair, to spit on the person, to take away one’s coat, or to 
uncover a woman's head, was compensated by a payment of four 
hundred zuzees. 

This rude and often mercenary softening of the harshness of the 
old Law fell wholly below the requirements of the New Kingdom. 
Its members must suffer wrong patiently, that the conscience of the 
wrong-doer, become its own accuser,—might be won to repentance, 
by the lesson of unresisting meekness. Christ’s own divine charity 
and forgiveness was to be repeated by His followers. Sin was to be 
conquered by being made to feel the power of goodness. The present 
was, at best, only a discipline for the future, and the patient endur¬ 
ance of wrong, from Chnst-Iike love and gentleness, was part of the 
preparation for the pure joys of the Messianic kingdom. “ Yc have 
heard," said He, “that it was said, An eye for cn eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth. But I say unto you, that ye resist cot the evil man; but 
whosoever smites thee on the neiit cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And to him who desires to contend with thee cud take thy coat, 
leave him thy cloak also. And whosoever shall press thee one mile, 
go with him two. To him that asks thee, give, fiLd from him that 
desires to borrow of thee, turn not away." The spirit of such injunc¬ 
tions is evident. Hasty retaliation; readiness to stand on one's rights 
in all cases; deliberate revenge rather than pity, arc ut worthy a mem¬ 
ber of the New Kingdom. It is for him to teach by bearing, yield¬ 
ing, and giving, and not by words only. The virtues he commends 
he is to illustrate. But it is far from the teaching of Christ that law 
is to cease, or that the evil-doer is to have everything at his mercy. 
Only, as far as possible, the principle of His kingdom to be the 
purest, deepest, self-sacrificing love. 



CHAPTER XXXVII* 

tub sermon on THE mount {Concluded). 

Jesus had led Ilis audience step by step to higher and higher 
conceptions, and now. by an easy transition, raised them to the high¬ 
est of all. 

The character of any religion depends on its idea of God. The 
Jews had no loftier thought of Him than as a national deity, the 
Father of Israel and of its proselytes, but not the God of the world at 
large. They looked ou Him also as a jealous God, anti the Pharisee 
urged himself to a painful zeal in his fulfilment of the Law by the 
thought that the sins of the father were visited on the third and fourth 
generation. If he agonized to earry out a thousand minute prescrip¬ 
tions, if the Essenc secluded himself in hurtful loneliness, if the Sad- 
ducee toiled to discharge all that was required in the service of the 
Temple, and in the presentation of offerings, if the people mourned 
in the apprehension that God had forsaken them.’it was because all 
alike looked up to a Being who, as they believed, required what they 
could hardly render. They should have drawn other conceptious 
from their ancient Scriptures, but they did not. They had always 
learned much that was true and sublime from the Law and the 
Prophets—the Majesty of God and the dependence of the creature— 
the dignity of man as Hie divine image, and the kingly relation of 
Jehovah to Israel—11 is son, Ilis first-born, Ilis bride, Ilis spouse. 
They bad never lost the conviction that their nation could not perish, 
because the honour of God was pledged to defend it, and they eveu 
looked forward, with a frenzied earnestness, to a future when He 
would send Ilis Messiah, and raise them above all the nations. As 
Jews, many doubtless drew comfort from the divine words, that, like 
as a father pitieth ids children, so the Lord pitietli them that fear 
Ilim. But their theology had sunk to a mere mercenary relation of 
performance and reward. The idea of a strict return of good for 
good, or evil for evil, extended to the next world as well as this, 
and at the best, God was only the Father of Israel, not of mankind. 
Still, above all, the Master, looking for service from man as the ser¬ 
vant—the fond thought of His fatherhood, even in its limited national 
sense, grew more and more common as Christ’s day grew near. The 
Jew was being educated for the divine aunouucement of the whole 
truth. 

The heathen world, also, had loug been unconsciously preparing 
for its proclamation. Greek philosophy had spoken of the Father of 
gods and men. Man was the divine image and of divine origin—the 
friend, the fellow-citizen, the emanation, the Son, of God, In an in¬ 
sincere age, when line words were used as mere rhetorical flourishes. 
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springing from no conviction or earnestness, Seneca, a generation 
later, was able to speak almost like a Christian. “The gods,” said 
lie, “arc full of pity and friendliness—do everything for our good, 
and for our benefit have created all kinds of blessings, with exhaust¬ 
less bounty, and prepared everything for us beforehand. "What they 
have they make over to us; that is how they use things; and they arc 
unwearied, day and night, dispensing their benefits as the protectors 
of the human race, We are loved by them as chi Idem of their bosom, 
and, like loving parents, they smile at the. faults of their children, 
and cease not to bestow kindness on kindness to us; give us before 
we ask, and continue to do so, although we do not thank them, and 
even though we cry out defiantly, * I shall lake nothing from them; 
let them keep what they have for themselves!' The sun rises over 
the unjust, and the seas spread out even for sea robbers. The gods 
arc easily appeased, never unforgiving; how unfortunate were we if 
they v/erc not so!” Thus also “The way of man, in which the god¬ 
like walks, goes upwards to the gods, who reach out the hand to us 
without pride or jealousy, to help us to rise. We need no temple, 
nor even to lift up our hands to heaven: God is near thee; the Holy 
Spirit, the Watcher over good or evil, who ever, unwcaricdly, leads us 
to God.” Words like these sound Christian, though we know that 
they were only artificial rhetoric, composed to turn aside the charge 
of worshipping stocks and stones. Faith in the divinity often gives 
way, in Seneca, before haughty pride in humanity, and that pride, in 
turn, sinks before the dark future. The fancy played over the dark 
abyss with empty words of comfort, respecting the father-like gods 
and god-like man, but even prosperity could hardly amuse itself with 
them, and the hour of trial repeated them with hollow laughter and 
self-murder. Yet they were there to use for the highest good, had 
meu chosen. The religous education of the world had gradually, 
through long ages, become ready for the teachings of Jesus. 

The Sermon on the Mount was spoken while every sign of the 
wrath of God with the nation lay like a burden oif all, and perplexed 
llic masters in Israel. Yet it was then that Jesus revealed that God 
was the Father of men, and had loved them from the beginning of 
the world, appealing for proof even to the lilies of the field and the birds 
of the air. For the first time, men heard that the whole race were 
the sons of the great heavenly Father; that the world lay in the sun¬ 
shine of His cLernal love, and that all alike were invited to seek His 
face. It was the first proclamation of a universal religion, and, as 
such, an event unique iu the history of mankind. In the early ages 
of the world, war was perpetual. Even after meu had long adopted 
city life and its civilization, a stranger and an enemy were synony¬ 
mous. Thus, in the first ages of Hume, a stranger who had not put 
himself formally under the protection of some Homan, had no rights 
and no protection. What the Homan citizen took from him was as 
lawful gain as the shell which no one owned, picked up on tlic sea- 
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shore. He wa9 like a wild beast, to be hunted and pre 3 'cd on at any 
one's will. To use Mommsen’s figure, a tribe or people must he 
either the anvil or the hammer. Ulysses was only the type of the 
world at large in his day, when, in the early part of his wanderings, 
he landed in Thrace, and having found a city, instantly sacked it 
and killed all the inhabitants. Where there was no express treaty, 
plunder and murder were always to be dreaded. The only safety of 
individuals or communities was their own capacity of self-defence. 
As tribes and elans expanded to nations, the blood connection 
secured peace, more or less, in the area they occupied, and, ultimately, 
the interests of commerce, or the impulse of self-perservation, joined 
even states of different nationalities in peaceful alliances. Isolated 
nations, like the Jews, still kept up the intense aversion to all but 
their own race, but the progress of the world made them more and 
more exceptional. 

Before the age of Christ, the conquests of Rome had broken down 
the dividing walls of nationality over the civilized earth, and had 
united all races under a common government, which secured a wide¬ 
spread peace, hitherto unknown. Men of races living far apart found 
themselves free to compete for the highest honours of public life or 
of letters, and Rome accepted emperors and men of genius, alike, 
from the obscure populations of the provinces. 

But though conquest had forced the nations into an outward unity, 
there was no real fusion or brotherhood. Man. as man, had gained 
nothing. The barbarian and the slave were no less despised than 
before, and had gained no more rights. The Romans had been forced, 
for their own sakes, to raise the conquered to more or less political 
equality with themselves, but they did so from no sentiment, of re¬ 
spect to them as fellow-men, and still bore themselves towards them 
with the same haughty superiority and ill-concealed aversion. It 
was the peace of political and even moral death. All mankind had 
become the slaves of the despot on the Tiber. Ancient virtues had 
passed away, and vice and corruption, unequalled, perhaps, in any 
age, lay like a deadly miasma over universal society. The union of 
the world was regretted, as superseding the times when Rome could 
indulge its tastes in war and plunder. It was a political comprehen¬ 
sion, not a moral federation. The hostility of the past was impos¬ 
sible, but the world had only become a mob, not a brotherhood, of 
nations, and bad sunk in morality, as it had advanced in outward alli¬ 
ance. 

With the Jews, the old hatred of all races but their own had grown 
with the calamities of the nation. It seemed to them a duty to hate 
the heathen and the Samaritan, hut their cynicism extended, besides, 
to all respecting whom the jealousy for the honour of the Law had 
raised suspicion. They hated the publicans; the Rabbi hated the 
priest, the Pharisee the Suddncee, and both loathed and hated the 
co mm on peopla, who did not know the ten thousand injunctions of 
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the schools. They had forgotten what the Old Testament taught 
of the love of God towards men, and of the love due by man to his 
fellow. They remembered that they had been commanded to show 
no favour to the sunken nations of Canaan, but they forgot that they 
had not been told to hate them. The Law had said ‘‘Thou slialt 
love thy neighbour as thyself;*’ but their neighbour, they assumed, 
meant only a Jew or a proselyte, and they had added that they should 
“hate their enemies.” “If a Jew see a Gentile fall into the sea,” 
wrote Maimonidcs, still cherishing the old feeling centuries later, “let 
him by no means take him out; forit is written, ‘ Thou slialt not rise 
up against the blood of thy neighbour/ but this is not thy neighbour.” 
The spirit of revenge which prevailed, embittered even private life 
among the Jews themselves. Each had his own enemies, whom lie 
fell free to hate and to injure, and all, alike, hated whole classes of 
their own nation, and the whole heathen races. 

Jesus was, now, by a simple utterance, to create a new religious era. 
“ Ye have heard,” said lie, “that it was said, Thou shall love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, and pray for them who persecute you; that yc may become 
sonsof your Father, who is in heaven; for lie makes II is sun to rise on 
the evil and good, and sends rain on the righteous and unrighteous. 
For if yc love them that love you, what reward have yc? (in my 
kingdom). Do not even the (hated) publicans the same-? And if yc 
salute your brethren only, what do ye that exceeds? Do not even the 
(heathen) Gentiles the same thing? Be ye, therefore, perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” 

It was a new era for man. Heathenism had fine sentiments, but 
they were supported by no high morality, and no living hopes. The 
Ola Testament often commended kindness and mercy, but it also 
sanctioned revenge and triumph over the fall of an enemy, and, even 
in the most attractive passages, it seemed as if piety were expected 
to make the anger of God on one’s adversaries the more certain. But 
Jesus throws down the dividiag prejudices of nationality, and teaches 
universal love without distinction of race, merit, or rank, A mau’s 
neighbour, henceforth, was every one who needed help, even an 
enemy. All men, from the slave to the highest, were sons of one 
Father in heaven, and should feel and act towards each oilier, as 
brethren. No human standard of virtue would suffice: no imitation of 
the loftiest examples among men. Moral perfection had been recog¬ 
nized, alike by heathen and Jews, as found only in likeness to the 
divine, and that Jesus proclaims as, henceforth, the one ideal for all 
humanity. With a sublime enthusiasm and brotherly love for the race, 
He rises above His age, and announces a common Father of all man¬ 
kind, and one grand spiritual ideal in resemblance to Him. 

With this grand truth of Christianity the relation of man to His’ 
maker was entirely changed. The love of a child to a father took 
the place of fear, as a motive to His service. A new spiritual king- 
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dom of filial love and obedience was called into being, with filial 
reamings after Him, and childlike devotion to His will—a kingdom 
in which the humble, the meek, and the merciful found their heaven, 
and in which all who hungered and thirsted after righteousness felt 
that they could be satisfied. The pure in heart were, as such, its 
citizens; the souls who love the tilings of peace were called its children, 
and those who bore presccution and sorrow for the sake of righteous¬ 
ness were to inherit it. 

To be “perfectas the great Father in heaven is perfect,” is to do 
God’s will on earth as the angels do it above, and, hence, the new 
kingdom is thus spoken of elsewhere. It was to be wholly spiritual, 
iu contrast to the political dreams of the Pharisees. They had trans¬ 
formed the predictions of the prophets to a political programme, 
which should be realized by war against Rome, and zealous agitation 
against the Saddueean aristocracy. They thought of another Mac- 
cabaean war, to be followed by a revelation of the Messiah from 
heaven. The kingdom of Jesus, on the contrary, was not to rise like 
a State, so that men could say it was here, or there, because it 
was already iu their midst. It could not be otherwise. lie had pro¬ 
claimed that God was the great Father, aud, as such, the loving, 
filial desire that they might be Ilis children thrust aside the cold 
thought of reward, which had hitherto ruled. lie proclaimed that 
God loved them, not in returu for their services, but from the love 
and tenderness of a Father's heart, which sent forth Ilis sun over good 
and bad alike, and rejoiced more over a sinner’s repeutance than over 
the weary exactness in Rabbinical rules of fifty who thought them¬ 
selves righteous. The fundamental principle of the Judaism of the 
aay was undermined by the new doctrine, "What need was there 
longer for offerings, for Temple ritual, for washings or fastings, or 
scrupulous tithings, when the great Father sought only the heai t of 
II is penitent child? The hope of the Rabbis that they could hold God 
to the fulfilment of what they thought Ilis promises, if only the Mosaic 
ideal of the theocracy, in their sense, was restored, fell to the ground. 
The isolation of the Jews, and their glory as the chosen people of God, 
were things of the past. One part of the theocracy alter the other 
was doomed to fall before this grand proclamation, for its foundations 
were sapped. The Fatherhood of God, which no tv falls like an 
empty sound on the ear of the multitude, was, at its utterance, the 
creation of a new world. 

Jesus had, now, set forth the characteristics of citizenship iu Ilis 
new kingdom, and the new law; lie passed, next, to the new life. 
A warning was needed to guard His followers, ia their religious 
duties, from the abuses of the Rabbinical party. 

Almsgiving had been exalted by the Scribes to an act in itself 
meritorious before God, The words “ alms,” and “ righteousness,” 
were, iudeed, used interchangeably. “ For oue farthing given to the 
poor,” said the Rabbis, “a man will receive heaven.” The words, 
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“I shall behold Thy face in righteousness,” were rendered in the 
gloss “because of alms.” “This money,” said others, “goes for 
alms, that iny sons may live, and that 1 may obtain the world to 
come.” “A man’s table now expiates by alms, as the altar, 
heretofore, did by sacrifice.” “ He who gives alms will be kept from 
all evil.” In an age when the religious spirit was dead, outward acts 
ol' religion were ostentatiously practised, at once to earn a reward 
from God, and to secure honour for holiness from men. Religion 
was acted for gain, either present or future. Against such hopocrisy 
Jesus warns 11 is followers. “ Take heed that ye do not you r righteous¬ 
ness before men, to be seen by them, otherwise you have no reward with 
your Father who is in heaven.” They were to draw no attention to 
their charity, by having it proclaimed in the synagogue, or by osten¬ 
tatiously giving it in the streets, to earn praise of men, but were to 
hide it ns if they would not even let their left hand know what their 
right hand was doing. Sincerity only, gave charity value. The 
amount was not essential: the spirit was all. Insincerity had no 
reward but the empty honour from men, got by deceit; sincerity was 
rewarded by their Father in Heaven, who saw the secret deed. 

Even prayer had become a formal mechanical act, prescribed by 
exact rules. The hours, the matter, the manner, were all laid clown. 
A rigid Pharisee prayed many times a day, and too many took care 
to have the hours of prayer overtake them, decked in their broad 
phylacteries, at the street corners, that they might publicly show their 
devoutness,—or went to the synagogue that the congregation might, 
see it Nor were they content with short prayers, but lengthened 
their devotions as if to make a merit of their duration. Instead of 
this, the members of the new kingdom were to retire to strict secrecy 
when they prayed, and address their Father w ho secs in secret, and 
would reward them hereafter, in the future w orld, for their sincerity. 
Kor were they to use the foolish repetitions in vogue wiLh the 
heathen, who thought they would be heard for lheir much speaking. 
The great Father knows what we need before we ask Him, and re¬ 
quires no lengthened petitions. Prayer in the congregation is not for¬ 
bidden, for Jesus llimself frequented the synagogue, and joined in 
public devotions. But private prefer must he private, to guard 
against human weakness corrupting it into worthless parade. The 
aim pies t, shortest prayer, unheard by human ear, is accepted of God, 
if it rise from the heart:if the heart be wanting, all prayer is mere 
form. 

It is always much eaiser, however, to follow a pattern than a precept, 
and, lienee, Jesus proceeded to set before them a model prayer. “After 
this manner, therefore, pray ye. Our Father who art iu heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come. Thy w ill be done, as 
in heaven, so also on earth. Give us this day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our debts (to Thee), as we, also, have forgiven ourdebtors. 
And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one.” 
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lie added that our "being forgiven our trespasses by God depended on 
our forgiving men 1 heirs against us. 

It was the custom of every Rabbi to teach his disciples a form of 
prayer, and in “The Lord's Prayer,” Jesus, as John, already had 
done, followed the example. But what a difference between Ilis 
model and that of other teachers! lie had created a new heaven, 
and a new earth, for the soul, and in this prayer the mighty revela¬ 
tion of the Fatherhood of God shines, like a sun, over all humanity. 
The highest conceivable ideal of perfection and felicity for the race, 

is offered in the will of the Eternal Father being done on earth as it- 

■ ) 

is in heaven. Childliketrustanddependencea.sk, and are contented 
with, daily bounty from that Father’s hand. Ilis mercy is pleaded 
by hearts that already have learned to show it to others. The spirit 
stands before Him clothed in humility, and full of love and tender¬ 
ness towards its fellows. Conscious weakness stretches out its hand 
for heavenly help, distrusting itself, but strong in a Higher. Each 
clause, almost each word, is full of the deepest significance. Each is 
filled with divine light. After eighteen centuries Christendom knows 
no expression of thoughts and feelings so full in so small a compass, 
so rich, so majestic in praise and petition. Hallowed phrases, cur¬ 
rent in Ilis day, may be qnoted as parallels of single parts, but He 
aloneunited them to words of His own with a breadth ami solidity, a 
childlike simplicity and wisdom, a strength and lowliness wholly un¬ 
known in Jewish literature. 


Fasting had become one of the prominent religious usages of our 
Saviour’s daj\ Though only one fast had been appointed by Moses 
—that of the Day of Atonement—the Pharisees had added numerous 
others, especially on the two clays of the week, Monday and Thursday, 
on which synagogue worship was held. When fasting, they strewed 
their heads with ashes, and neither washed nor anointed themselves 
nor trimmed their beards, but put on wretened clothing, and showed 
themselves in all the outward signs of mourning and sadness used for 


the dead. Insincerity made capital of feigned humiliation audeontri- 
tion, till even the Roman theatre noticed it. In one of the plays of 
the time, a camel, covered with a mourning cloth, was led on the 


stage. “Why is the camel in mourning?” asked one of the players. 
“ Because the Jews are keeping the Sabbath year, and grow nothing, 
but are living on thistles. The camel is mourning because its food is 

o o 

thus taken from it.” Rabbis were forbidden to anoint themselves 


before going out, and it was recorded of a specially famous doctor, 
that his face was always black with fasting. All pretence was abhor¬ 
rent to the soul of Jesus, especially in religion. “When ye fast,” 
saidllc, “be not as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance; for they 
disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto men to fast. Verily 
I say unto you, They have their reward. But do thou, when thou 
fastest, anoint thine head and wash thy face; that thou mayest not 
appear unto men to fast, but to tliy Father who is in secret, and 

L of C—15. 
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thy Father, who sees in secret, will reward thee.” To seel: effect, 
applause, credit, cr .rain, by a show cf godliness, must he shunned 
by members cf the New Kingdem. It would he better to let men 
thinkcvil cf them, limn to be tempted to use religion for ulterior ends. 
True pain and true sorrow hide from the eye of strangers; they with¬ 
draw to the secrecy of the breast. 

lie had already spokcu cf the need of care in the right use of the 
blessings of life, but He knew our proncncss to forget, and returns to 
the subject once more. “Heap not up for j'ourselvcs,” said He, 
“treasures on earth, where moth and rust consume, and where 
thieves break through and steal. But treasure up fer yourselves 
treasures ia heaven, where neither moth nor rust consumes, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal. For, if your treasure is on 
earth, 3'our heart must needs be careless of heaven. But if it be in 
heaven, your hearts will be there also. To have it there, you must 
have the inner light in your souls,—your mind and heart—by which 
you perceive and cherish the truth—unclouded. If they be darkened, 
it will turn your heart away from the light and divine. The body 
without the eye is in darkness; for light enters only by the eye, as 
from a lamp. When your eye is sound, ycurbody is full of light; when 
it is darkened, all within is night. £o is it with the eye cflhe soul.” 

“Do not fancy,” He eontiuued, “ that you can join Ihe striving for 
riches and for the kingdom of God. They are absolutely opposed. 
No man can serve two masters whose interests are opposite. Either 
he will hate the one and love the other, cr ho will hold to the one and 
despise the other. You cannot worship the God of heaven, and 
Mammon, the god cf riches. To serve God, aud yet make money 
your idol, is impossible! They arc opposites!” 

“ An nndivided heart, which worships God alone, and trusts Him 
ns it should, is raised above anxiety for earthly wants. Therefore, 

I say unto j’ou. Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall cat, nor 
yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is uol the life more than 
the food, and the body than the raiment? Behold the birds of the 
air; they sow not, neither reap, nor gather into barns, and yet your 
Heavenly Father feeds them. Are ye not much better than they? 
Which of you, by anxious thought, can add one cubit to the length 
of liis life? And about raiment why are ye anxious? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how fair and beautiful they grow. They toil not, 
neither do they spin, and yet Solomon, in his royal robes, was not 
arrayed like one of these. And if God so clothe the grass of the held, 
wliieh to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into an oven, will lie not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith? Be not, therefore, anxious, ‘ 
saying, What shall we cat, or what shall Tire drink, or what shall we 

? ut on? For the Gentiles seek after all these things. But your 
leavenly Father knows that ye have need of them. Seek, first, llis 
kingdom and righteousness, and (hey shall all be added to you. Be 
not, therefore, anxious for the morrow. The morrow will have its 
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own cares. Each day’s evil is sufficient for the day,” lie enjoins 
not idle indifference and easiness of temper, bill the freedom from 
care of a soul which firmly trusts ill the Providence of God. The 
citizens of the New Kingdom might well confide in their Heavenly 
Father, and amidst all the trials and straits even of such a martyr 

* V 

life as had been predicted for them, might and should retain calm and 
unshaken confidence in the sustaining and guiding wisdom and love 
of God, As His children, they had an express right to look for Ilis 
all-sufiicientcare. 


No vice was more rank among the Jews, through the influence of 
their priestly aud Rabbinical leaders, than narrow bigotry, which 
condemned all opinions varying in the least from their own. They 
were trained to take it for granted that their whole religious system, 
in its minutest forms and rules—their religious thought, faith, and 
life—had been revealed by God from heaven. The} 7 were a nation of 
fanatics, read} 7 to light to the death for any one of the ten thousand 
ritual injunctions of their religious teachers, A discourse designed 
to proclaim the advent, character, and laws of the new theocracy, 
could not close without touching on the duties of social life, and lay¬ 
ing down principles for guidance. He had enjoined the broad law of 
gentle love, as the rule for intercourse with men at large. lie now 
illustrates it in additioual applications. 

"Judge not," said He, “ that ye be not judged (by God); condemn 
not, and ye shall, not be condemned; forgive, and yc shall be forgiven. 
For witli what judgment ye judge (men) ye shall be judged (here^ 
after). Give, and it will be given to you; good measure, pressed 
down, shaken together, running over, will they give into your bosom. 
For with what measure yc mctc, it shall be measured to you. Be 
charitable respecting tbe errors and shortcomings of others, that you 
jnay not have your own sins brought against yon at the great tlav, 
and find there the condemnation you have yourself shown here. It 
is a fearful thing for you, who are to teach tnen, to fall away from 
the truth, for how, then, will you instruct sinful men aright? If 
the blind attempt to lead tbe blind both fall into a ditch, ami if you 
yourselves be wrong ) 7 ou cannot lead others, who know nothing of it, 
to the salvation of the New Kingdom. You will both go more and 
more hopelessly wrong, till, at last, you sink into Gehenna. Those you 
teach cannot be wiser than you, their teachers, for a disciple is not 
above his master, but comes, at best, in the end, to be like him. If, 


then, you would not be blind leaders of the blind, take care, before you 
essay to judge and better the religious state of others, to examine 
vour own spiritual condition, and reform whatever is wrong i.i ir 
\Vhy should you mark the atom of straw or dust that is i:i you. 
brother’s eye—his petty fault—if you do not, in your self-riglitcou 
ness, sec the beam that is in your own eye? iSelf-blmdcd by puerile! 
first cast the beam out of your own eye, and then you will see clear! 
to cast the mote out of your brother’s eye." 
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“ You will meet with men,” He continued, who, when the divine 
truth is offered them, will only profane it—men utterly ungodly and 
hardened, who wilfully reject the counsel of God, with blasphemy, 
mocking, and slandering. Ho not put it in their power to dishonour it. 
To do so is like casting' a holy thing to the street dogs, or throwing 
pearls before wild swine, who would only trample them as worthless 
under their feci, and turn against yourselves and lend you.” 

“You will need help from God in your great task; for your own 
spiritual welfare, and for success in your work. Ask, therefore, and 
it will be given you ; seek, and ye will find; knock, and itwillbcopencd 
to j^ni. For everyone that asks receives; and he that seeks finds; 
and to him that knocks it shall be opened. If your son ask bread, do 
you mock him by giving him a stone? or, if he ask a fish, do you 
mock him by giving him a serpent? or, if he ask an egg, w ill you 
give him a scorpion? You need, then, have no fear of refusal of 
spiritual help from your Heavenly Father, for if you who are sinful, 
though members of the Kew Kingdom, would not think of refusing 
to supply the wants of your children, far less will your Father above 
refuse you, Ilis spiritual children, what you need.” 

Jesus had now conic to the close of Ilis exposition of the nature 
and duties of Ilis kingdom, and ended Ilis statement of them by a 
brief recapitulation and summary of all He had said of the latter, in 
their relatipn to men at large. “All things, therefore, whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do yc also so to them, for this is 
the law and the prophets.” The Law had said, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” but it had meant by neighbour a Jew or a 
proselyte, and had commanded the extirpation of the Canaaniles, and 
sanctioned merciless war with the heathen around. These grand 
words were, therefore, a rule for the Dation towards its owu members, 
hut no great law lor mankind. But Jesus ignores this narrowness, 
and proclaims all men brethren, as common children of one Father 
in Heaven. This golden rule had been proclaimed more or less fully 
before. It is found in Socrates and 31enander, and even in Die 
Chinese classics. Philo quotes, as an old Jewish saying, “Bo not to 
others what you would be unwilling to suffer;” and the book of Tobit 
enjoins, “Do that to no man which thou liatesl.” In the generation 
before Jesus it had heen repeated by Ilillel to a heathen, who mock¬ 
ingly asked him if he could leach him the whole Law while he f-tood 
on one foot. “What you would hot like done to yourself, do not to 
thy neighbour,” replied the Rabbi—“ this is the whole Law: all Die 
rest is a commentary on it— g° learn this.” But, as Ilillel gave it, 
this noble answer was only misleading. It was striking to find a 
Rabbi with such enlightened insight into the essence of the Law as 
to see that all its ordinances and rites had a moral end, but the Law 
w'as much more than a mere code of morals between man and man. 
Its fitting summary is much rather that central requirement repeated 
each day, even till now, by every Jew in his prayers—“Thou thalt 
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lore the Lonl thy God villi all thine heart, and with nil thy soul, and 
with all thy might. " Morality, apart from its re Hattons basis and 
supreme enforcement, degrades the Law to a level with the common 
morality of the world at large. It was reserved for Jesus to announce 
our duty to man ini's subordination to our burlier relation to God; to 
make it only part of that filial love which reflects the tenderness on 
all our brethren which it feels supremely towards their Father and 
ours, in Heaven. With Him. love of universal humanity has its deep 
religious ground in the love of God whom we a re to resemble,—towards 
all the race, as 11 is children. The love of man. lie tell? us. i; the 
second great commandment; not the first; ids the moon shining by 
light borrowed from that Sun. The highest of the Rabbis cannot 
stand in the presence of the Soil of Mary! 

lie had reached Ilis peroration. It remained only to ndd solemn 
warnings, and these lie now gave. " Enter in,” said lie. " through 
the narrow gate, for narrow is the gate and straitened is the way of 
self-denial and struggle that leads to life, and few there arc ‘that 
find it. But wide is the gate nnd broad is the way of sin that leads 
to destruction, and those who enter through it arc many. Beware of 
false teachers, who would turn von aside from the safe road. Thov 
will conic to vou affecting to be mv followers, but thov will be only 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. You will know them fully by their 
fruits—that is, by their lives. Do men gather grapes otV thorns, or 
figs off thistles? So, every good tree brings forth good fruit; but the 
corrupt tree brings forth evil fruit. The good, out of the good treas¬ 
ure of the heart, bring forth that which is good; and the evil man, 
out of the evil, brings forth that which is evil; for out of the abundance 


of the heart his mouth speaks. A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit; licit her can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Have nothing 
to do with them, ami do not follow them, lor every tree that brings 
not forth good fruit is cut down, and cast into the lire. So, then, by 
their fruits ye will know them fully." 

"Noris the danger of being led astray by false teachers light, for 
not all who acknowledge me ns their Muster will enter into the glory 
of the iicavenly Kingdom, but those only who do the will of my 
Father, who is in heaven. Many will say to me in that day, * Lord, 
Lord, did we not teach in Thv name confessing Thecas Jesus Messins, 
and by tlie power of Thv name cast out devils, nnd, by the saino 
power, did we not do many mighty works, owning Thee, and work¬ 
ing through Thee, in all things?* And Mien shall I say unto them, 

* I never knew you; depart from me, ye that work iniquity.’ Take 
warning, for even some of you call me Lord, Lord, and do not ilio 
things which I saw" 

That one in the position of Jesus, nn unknown OalikTnn; untrained 
in the schools; in early manhood; with no support from the learned 
or tlie powerful, should have used such words, in a discourse so tran¬ 
scendent!)'lofty in its teachings, is to be explained only on the ground 
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that lie spoke with a divine consciousness of being the Messiah, who 
should hereafter be the Judge of mankind. He calmly founds a 
kingdom in which the only rewards and punishments arc those cf the 
conscience here, and those of eternity, alter death. He bears Him¬ 
self, and speaks, as a King; supersedes or per feds the laws cf the 
existing theocracy as lie thinks best; invites adherents, 1 ut warns off 
all except the truly godly and sincere, by holding cut Ihc most dis¬ 
couraging prospects through life; keepsnloef from the civil or eccle¬ 
siastical authorities, and ads independently cf both. Finally, as the 
one law of Ilis invisible kingdom in the souls cf men, He requires 
supreme love and devotion to Himself, and (Vmands that this be 
shown by humble and continuous efforts after likeness to God, and by 
the imitation of Ilis own pure and universal love to mankind. To 
have conceived a spiritual empire so unique in the history of religion, 
is to have proved Ilis title to Ilis highest claims. 

His concluding words are in keeping with these. He had announced 
that He would judge the world at the great day. and now makes 
hearty acceptance and performance cf His commands the condition 
of future salvation or ruin. “ Every cue, thcrefoie (now, or hereafter), 
who hears these sayings of mine ami obeys them, is like a man, who, 
in building a house, digged deep, and laid a foundation upon the 
rock. And the winter rains fell, and the torrents rose, end the 
storms blew, and beat upon that house, and did not shake it, because 
it was well built, and had been founded upon the rot k. Ilut every 
one who hears them, and docs not obey them, is like a foolish man, 
who, without a foundation, built bis house upon the sandy earth. 
And the rain descended, and the torrents rushed down, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house, and straightway it fell, and the rum 
of that house was great.” 

No wonder that when He had finished such an address, the multi¬ 


tudes were astonished at'His teaching. r l hey had been accustomed 
to the tame and slavish fervility of the Rabins, with their dread of 
varying a word from precedent and authority; their cobwebbcry of 
endless sophistries and verbal trifling; their laborious dissertations on 
the infinitely little; their unconscious oversight of all that could affect 
the heart; their industrious trackings through the jungles of tradition 
and prescription; and felt that in the preaching of Jesus, they, for the 
first time, had something that, stirred their souls, and came home to 
their consciences. One of the Rabbis had boasted that every verse 
of the Bible was capable of six hundred thousand different explana¬ 


tions, and there were seventy different modes of interpretation cur¬ 
rent, but the vast mass of explanations and interpretations were no 
better than pedantic folly, concerning itself with mere insignificant 
minutiae which had no bearing on religion or morals. Instead of 
this, Jesus had spoken as a legislator, vested with greater authority 
than Moses. To transmit, unchanged, the traditions received from 
the past, was the one idea of all other teachers; but He, while reverent. 
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was not afraid to criticize, to reject, and to supplement. To venture 
on originality, and independence was something hitherto unknown. 

The life of Jesus, in ali its aspects, is the great lesson of humanity: 
His death is its hope. BuL there lies a wondrous treasure in 11 is 
words. What but a pure and sinless soul could have conceived such 
an idea of God as the Father of mankind, drawing us to llimself by 
the attraction of holy aud exhunstless love? “It could only rise/* 
says Hausratli, “in a spirit that stood pure, guiltless, and sinless be¬ 
fore God—a spirit in which all human unrest and disturbance were 
unknown, on which there lay no sense of the littleness of life, no 
distracting feeling of disappointed ambition. Sinful man, with a 
stained or even uneasy conscience, will always think of God as jeal¬ 
ous, wrathful, and about to avenge Himself. The revelation that 
God is the Father of men could vise only in a mind in which the 
image of God mirrored itself in calm completeness, because the mir¬ 
ror had no specks to mar it. The revelation of God as the Father 
is the strongest proof of the absolute perfection of the human nature 
in Jesus.” ■ ' 


“lie has left us not oulyalife, but a rich w'orld of thoughts,” says 
Keim, “in which all the best inspirations and longings of mankind 
meet and are reflected. It is the expression of the purest and directest 


truths which rise in 1 lie depths of the soul, and they are made com¬ 
mon to all mankind by being uttered in the simplest and most popu¬ 
lar form.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

OPEN CONFLICT. 

/ 

Jesus had now been some months in Galilee, and the season of the 
great feasts had returned. It w T as meet that Judea, which had rejected 
Him when Me first preached in it, should be once more visited, and 
the news of the Kingdom once more sent abroad among the throngs 
of pilgrims from every part of the world, attracted at such times to 
Jerusalem. 

Leaving the north, therefore, for a time, lie again journeyed south; 
perhaps by short stages, preaching as He went; perhaps with one of 
the bands of pil grims which gathered from each neighbourhood to go 
up to “ the House of the Lord.” No voice would join with so rapt 
a devotion in the joyful solemnities of such a journey,—in the 
psalms that enlivened the way,—or the formal devotions of morning 
and evening. But what feast it was lie thus honoured is not told, 
nor are there means for deciding. That of Purim, a month before 
the Passover, the Passover itself, Pentecost, and the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, have each found favour on plausible grounds, but where there 
is such contrariety of opinion, the safest course is to leave Uio matter 
unsettled. 
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Of the visit we know only one incident, but it was the turning 
point in the life of our Lord. 

Jerusalem in those days was a contrast in its water supply, as in 
much else, to the fallen glory of its present condition. Several natural 
springs seemed to have flowed in the city or near it, in ancient times, 
but they have long been choked up, with the exception of the single 
‘‘Fountain of the Virgin," still found in the Kedron valley. There 
is now, besides, only a single well—that of Joab, at the junction of 
the Kedron and Irinnom valleys, near Siloam, south-east from the 
town. It was doubtless used in ChrisL’s day, and it is still one of the 
principal sources of summer supply for Jerusalem, though, like every¬ 
thing else, under the withering spell of Turkish rule, it is in such dis¬ 
repair that its water, drawn from a depth of 125 feet, is tainted with 
sewage. The ancient supply, however, seems to have been mainly 
obtained by collecting the rain w ater in pools and cisterns, and by 
aqueducts which drained distant hills, and brought abundance into 
the various public pools and reservoirs of the city and Temple, the 
space beneath which was honeycombed by immense rock-hewn cis¬ 
terns. 3Iany houses, also, had cisterns, hewn iii the rock, in the shape 
of an inverted funnel, to collect the rain, but it was from the numer¬ 
ous “pools " that the public supply was mainly derived. Eight still 
remain, in greater or less extreme decay, and there appear to have been 
at least three others, in ancient times. 

One of the most famous of these, in Christ’s day, "was known as 
the Pool of Eethcsda, which recent explorations appear to have re¬ 
discovered at tlie north-west corner of the Temple enclosure. If the 
identification be valid, the pool was a great reservoir, 1C5 feet in 
length, hewn in the limestone rock to a breadth of 48 feet, and divided 
in halves by a pier of masonry 5 feet thick, built across it. Water 
still enters it from the nerth-west corner, and is probably an abundant 
spring, though now so mixed with drainage as to be unfit fer drink¬ 
ing. Eusebius speaks of the Bctliesda of his day as “twin pools, 
one of which is filled by the rains of the year, but the other lia3 
water tinged in an extraordinary way with red.” This effect was 
likely produced by the rapid influx of water through underground 
channels, after heavy rains. It is said by St. John to have been close 
to the “Sheep Gate ”—the entrance, doubtless, of the numerous flocks 
for the Temple market. 

Bathing in mineral waters lias, in all ages, been regarded as one of 
the most potent aids to recovery from various diseases, and in the 
East, where water is everything, this belief lias always prevailed. 
The Pool of Bethesda, from whatever cause, was in especial favour 
for its curative powers, which were supposed to be most effective 
when the waters were “troubled,” cither by the discoloration after 
heavy rains, or by periodical flowing after intermission, as is still the 
case with the Fountain of the Virgin, near Siloam, 

L Natural explanations of ordiuary phenomena were unknown in 
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these simple times, for there was no such thing as science. Among 
the Jews, as among other races, everything was attributed to tho 
direct action of supernatural beings. In the Book of Jubilees, which 
shows the popular ideas of Christ’s day, there arc angels of adora¬ 
tion, of tire, wind, clouds, hail, hoar frost, valleys, thunder, lightning, 
winter, spring, summer, and autumn, and of “ all things in the heavens 
and earth, and in all valleys; of darkness, of light, of dawn, and of 
evening.” The healing powers of the Bcthcsda waters were, hence, 
ascribed to periodical visits of an angel, who “troubled the water.” 
Popular fancy had, indeed, created a complicated legend to account 
for the wonder. At least as far back as the days of Nehemiah, the 
ebbing and flowing of some springs had been ascribed to a great 
dragon which lived at the source, and drank up the waters when it 
woke, leaving them to flow only while it was asleep. It was even said 
that a good angel dwelt beside healing springs, and each morning 
gave them their virtue afresh, and a Rabbi had gone so far as to 
report that, as he sat by a fountain, the good angel who dwelt in it 
appeared to him, and said that a demon was trying to get into it, to 
hurt those who frequented it. lie was, therefore, to go and tell the 
townsfolk^ to come with hammers, or iron rods or bars, and beat the 
water till it grew red with thick drops of blood—the sign that the 
demon was conquered and slain. 

Some such fanciful notions, based, very probably, on real curative 
powers in the water at certain seasons, attracted daily to Bcthcsda a 
multitude of unfortunates who hoped to be healed of blindness, 
atrophy, lameness, aud other infirmities, by bathing at the right mo¬ 
ment a sufficient number of times. Charity had built five porches 
round the pool, to attord the crowd a shelter, and these, and the great 
steps leading down to the waters, were constantly thronged, like the 
steps of a sacred bathing-place to-day, on the Ganges. 

Among the sufferers was one who had been helplessly crippled by 
rheumatism or paralysis for thirty-eight years, but still clung to the 
hope that lie would, one day, be healed. He lmd, apparently, had 
himself brought from a distant part, for he had no friends on the spot, 
and, hence, had the pain of many times seeing others, less helpless, 
crowd into the waters, while he lay on his mat for want of some 
pitying aid. 

Jesus had every motive, at this time, to avoid attracting attention 
in Jerusalem, for it might rouse the open hostility of the Church 
authorities, which already only waited an opportunity. The pitiful 
' plight of tho sufferer, however, awoke His compassion, and in sym¬ 
pathy for his story, though without committing Himself to his 
notions, lie healed him by "a word, telling him to “rise, take up his 
sleeping-mat, and walk.” 

The common feelings of humanity, one might have thought, would 
have followed an act so tender and beautiful, with admiration and 
hearty approval. But there is no crime that may not be done by fa- 
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nalicism allied to religious opinions; no deadness to true religion too 
profound for the championship of fancied orthodoxy. Pity, charity, 
recognition of worth, or nobleness of act or word, give place to 
remorseless hatred and bloodthirsty vengeance where there is relig¬ 
ious hatred. Inquisitors who sent thousands to the stake for an 
abstract proposition, or immured them in dungeons, and fesstcd on 
their torture for incapacity to repeat some wretched Shibboleth, 
have been amiable and gentle in all other relations. The hierarchical 
party in Jerusalem comprised men of all dispositions, and of every 
shade of sincerity, and its opposite. Eut it had been touched in its 
tcndcrcst susceptibilities by the preaching of the Baptist; for it had 
been called to account, and had had its shortcomings held up before 
the nation. The instinct of self-preservation, and^thc conservatism 
of a priestly and legal order, were instantly roused, and assailed tlie 
Reformer with the cry that the Law and the Temple were in danger. 
The Baptist had already fallen; most likely by their help; but a suc¬ 
cessor more to be dreaded, had risen in Jesus. They had watched llis 
course in Galilee with anxiety, which had already shown itself during 
His first short visit to Jerusalem at the Passover before, and in llis 
subsequent circuits through Judea. Spies, sent from Jerusalem, 
dogged His steps and noted llis words and acts, to report them duly 
to the ecclesiastical authorities, who had seen more clearly, day by 
day, that a mortal struggle was inevitable between the old Theocracy 
and the Innovator. Every tiling was in their favour. They were in 
power, and could at any moment bring Him before their own courts 
on trial, even for life. But they dreaded overt hostility, and for a 
time preferred to undermine Ilim secretly, by mooting suspicions 
among the people of His being a heretic, or alTecting to think Him 
a mere crazed enthusiast. 'His most innocent, sayings were perverted 
to evil; llis purest aims purposely misconstrued. Only the favour 
of the people, and His own moderation, prudence, and wisdom, 
warded off open violence. 

He had now, however, given a pretext for more decided action than 
they had yet taken. No feature of the Jewish system was so marked 
as their extraordinary strictness in the outward observance of the 
Sabbath, as a day of entire rest. The Scribes had elaborated from 
the command of Moses, a vast array of prohibitions and injunctions, 
covering the whole of social, individual, and public life, and carried 
it to the extreme of ridiculous caricature. Lengthened rules were 
prescribed ns to the kinds of knots which might legally be tied ou 
Sabbath. The camel driver’s knot and the sailor’s were unlawful, 
and it was equally illegal to tie or to loose them. A knoL which 
could be untied with one hand might be undone. A shoe or sandal, 
a woman’s ctip, a wine or oil-skin, or a llesh-pot might he tied. A 
pitcher at a spring might be tied to the body-sash, but not with a 
cord. 

It was forbidden to write two letters, either with the right hand or 
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the left, whether of the same size or of different sizes, or with dif¬ 
ferent inks, or in different languages, or with any pigment; with 
ruddle, gum, vitriol, or anything that can make marks; or even to 
write two letters, one on each side of a corner of two walls, or on 
two leaves of a writing* tab let, if they could be read together, or to 
write them on the body. But they might be written on any dark 
fluid, on the sap of a fruit-tree, on road-dust, on sand, or on anything 
in which the writing did not remain. If they were written with the 
hand turned upside down, or with the foot, or the mouth, or the 
dhow, or if one letter were added to another previously made, or 
other letters traced over, or if a person designed to write the letter 

and only wrote two , or if lie wrote one letter on the ground and 
one 0:1 the wall, or on two walls, or on two pages of a book, so that 
they could not be read together, it was not illegal. If a person, 
through forgetfulness, wrote two characters at different times, one 
iu the morning, the other, perhaps towards evening, it was a question 
among the Rabbis whether lie ha 1 or had not broken) the Sabbath. 

The quantity of food that might be carried on Sabbath from one 
place to another was duly settled. It must be less in bulk than a 
dried fig: if of honey, only as much as would anoint a wound; if 
water, as much as would make eye salve; if paper, as much as would 
be put in a phylactery; if ink, as much as would form two letters. 

To kindle or extinguish a lire on the Sabbath was a great desecra¬ 
tion of the day, nor was even sickness allowed to violate Rabbinical 
rules. It was forbidden to give an emetic on Sabbath—to set a 
broken bone, or put back a dislocated joint, though some Rabbis, 
more liberal, held that whatever endangered life made the Sabbath 
law void, “for the commands were given to Israel only that they 
might live by them.’’ One who was buried under ruins on Sabbath, 
might be dug for aud taken out, if alive, but, if dead, lie was to be left 
where he was, till tile Sabbath was over. 

The holy day begin with sunset on Friday, and ended with the 
sunset of Saturday, but as the disappearance of the sun was the only 
mark of the time, its com men cement was different ou a hi 11-top and 
in a valley. If it were cloudy, the liens going to roost was the signal. 
The beginning and close of the Sabbath were announced by a 
trumpet from the Temple, and in the different towns. From the 
decline of the sun on Friday, to its setting, was Sabbath-eve, and no 
work which would continue into the hours of Sabbath, could be 


done in this interval. All food must be prepared, all vessels washed, 
and all lights kindled, before sunset. The money gridle must be 
taken off, and all tools laid aside. “ On Friday, before the beginning 
of the Sabbath,” said one law, “ no one must go out of his house 
with a needle or u pen, lest be forget to lay them aside before the Sab¬ 
bath opeus. Every one must also search his pockets at that time, to 
see that there is nothing left in them with which it is forbidden to go 
out ou the Sauoath.” The refinements of Rabbinical casuistry were, 
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indeed, endless. To wear one kind of sandals was carrying a burden, 
while to wear another kind was not. One might carry a burden on 
his shoulder, but it must not be slung between two. It was unlaw¬ 
ful to go out with wooden sandals or shoes which bad nails in the 
soles, or with a shoe and a slipper, unless one foot were hurt. It w T as 
unlawful for any one to cany a loaf on the public street, but if two 
carried it, it was noL unlawful. The Sab bat!) was believed to prevail 
in all its strictness, from eternity, throughout the universe. All the 
Rabbinical precepts respecting it had be<Tn revealed to Jacob from the 
originals on the tablets of heaven. Even in hell the lost had rest 
from their torments on its sacred hours, arid the waters of Bcthcsda 
might be troubled on other days, but were still and unmoved on 
this. 

In an insincere age such excessive strictness led to constant eva¬ 
sions by Pharisees and Sadducees alike. To escape the restrictions 
which limited a journey on Sabbath to 2,000 cubits from a town or 
city, they carried food on Friday evening to a spot that distance be¬ 
yond the walls, and assumed, by a fiction, that this made that spot 
also their dwelling. They could thus on the Sabbath walk the full 
distance to it, and an equal distance beyond it, this journey being only 
the legal distance from the fictitious piaee of residence! To make it 
lawful to cut together on the Sabbath the Rabbis put chains across 
the two ends of a street, in which the members of a special fraternity 
lived, and called it a single dwelling, while to excuse their carrying 
the materials of their Sabbath repast to the common hall, they each 
laid some food in it on Friday evening, to create the fiction of its 
being part of the common dwelling. The priestly Sadducees, on the 
other hand, made no scruple to have even the beasts destined for their 
kitchen driven to their shambles on the Sabbath, on the pretext that 
their common meals were only a continuation of the Temple service, 
by which the rest of the Sabbath was not legally broken. 

Nor were such equivocations the only liberties taken with the 
saered day, for, however uncompromising with others, the Pharisees 
were disposed to violate the Sabbath laws when occasion demanded. 
They had one maxim, timidly applied it is true, but still tbeiis: 
“The Sabbath is for you, but you arc not for the Sabbath:' 1 and 
another, still bolder, “ Make a common day of your Sabbath rather 
than goto your neighbour for help.” 

The priests and Rabbis, thus secretly indulgent to themselves, but 
austerely strict before the world, found an opportunity in the cure at 
Bethesda for parading their hollow' puritanism, and at the same time 
raising a charge against Jesus, for the man had been healed on the 
Sabbath, and had been told to carry his sleeping-mat with him to his 
home. This was enough. Met in the street, carrying his pallet, by 
one of these purists, he had been reprimanded for doing so as con¬ 
trary to the Law, and had shielded himself by the command of Him 
who had miraculously cured him. It was not till some time after. 
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■when Jesus had come upon him in the Temple, that he knew the 
name of his benefactor, for Jesus had hurried away from tlie pool, 
after curing him, to avoid exciting the multitude round. 

It seems from the caution given him at this second meeting, to 
“sin no more, lest something worse should befall him/' as if the man 
had brought his iulirmhy on himself by misconduct. Nor did his 
afler-eouduct do him nine]] credit, lie had no sooner discovered the 
fact than he went to the officials and told who had healed him. From 
that moment the doom of Jesus was fixed. Pharisee and Sadducce, 
Tlabbi and priest, forgetting their mutual hatreds, caballed, hence¬ 
forth, to fasten such accusations upon Him as would secure 11 is death, 
and never faltered in their resolve till they carried it out, two years 
later, on Calvary. 


Jesus seems forthwith to have been for the first time cited before 
the authorities, on tbe formal charge of Sabbath-breaking: but llis 

T C L- T t 

judges were little prepared for tbe tone of llis defence. Left to 
answer for Himself, He threw the assembly into a paroxysm of rclig- 
ious fury by claiming to work at all times for tbe good of mon. since 
it was only what God, llis Father, had done, notwithstanding the 
Sabbath Law. from the beginning As His Son, ITe was as little to 

v~ r '•wT 

be fettered by that Law or subject to it, and was Lord of the Sabbath. 
The assembly saw what this implied. He had added to His Sabbath 
desecration the higher crime of blasphemously “making Himself 
equal with God, by calling Him specially llis Father.” Tbe excite¬ 
ment must have been great, for Orientals give free vent to their feel¬ 
ings, under any circumstances. Some years after, the same tribunal, 
with the crowd of spectators, gnashed tlieir teeth at the martyr Stephen 
in their infuriated bigotry, and cried out with lmul voices, and stopped 
their cars at his words. In all probability a similar storm rose around 
Jesus now. But lie remained perfectly calm, and when silence was 
in a measure restored, proceeded with llis defence against this second 
charge. 

lie did not for a moment deny that they were right in the meaning 
they put on llis words, but stated more fully why lie used them. It 
was impossible for Him to act independently of llis Father; lie could 
only do so if lie were not llis Son. There was absolute oneness in 
the spirit and aim of tbe works of both, as in those of a son who looks 
with reyerencc at the acts of a father, and has no thought but to re- 
produce them. ‘*3Iy Father, God, in llis love for me, the Son, lays 
ever open before me, in direct self-disclosure, all that lie Himself 
does, that I may do the same. 1*011 marvel at my healing the lame 
man, but the Father will show me greater works than this, that I may 
repeat them here on earth, and that you may wonder, not in curiosity 
as now, but in shame at your unbelief,” 

“Let me tell you,” lie continued, “what these greater works are. 
In your Law it is the special prerogative of the Father to awaken and 
quicken the dead, but it is mine also, for I, the Son, quicken whom I 
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will. And as to judging men here (as to their spiritual state), it is 
left to me alone by my Father, that all men may honour me as His 
representative, as they honour Him. He who does not honour me, 
the Son, does not honour the Father who sent me. If you wish to 
know whom I spiritually quicken, they are those who hear my word, 
and believe Him who sent me, for they have everlasting life even 
here, and are not under condemnation, but have passed from death 
to life. Verily, verily, I say unto you, The hour is coming, and now 
is, when the (spiritually) dead will hear my voice—the voice of the 
Son of God, anti they that hear it shall live. I thus wake them to 
life, because the Father has made me the divine fountain of life, as 
He llimsclf, the living God, is. He has also given me authority to 
judge men, because I am the Son of man. 

“But marvel not at what I have said of waking and judging the 
spiritually dead, for I will do yet greater works. I shall one day 
raise the actually dead from their graves, and will judge them at the 
great day, raising those that did good in this world to the resurrection 
of life, and those that did evil to a resurrection of judgment. Nor is 
there a fear of error, for I can do nothing of myself. I judge as I 
hear from God, who, in His abiding communion with me, makes 
known Ilis divine judgment, which, alone, I utter. Hence my judg¬ 
ment cannot err, because I speak only that of God. 

“You may say that I am bearing witness respecting myself, and 
that, therefore, it is of no value, but, if you think thus, there is another 
that bears witness to me, and ye know' that His testimony is true—I 
mean God. Himself. You sent to John, and he bore witness to the 
truth. But the testimony I receive is not that of man. I only say 
these things that you may be saved, by taking John's testimony to 
heart, and being waked by it to faith in me, and a share in the salva¬ 
tion which, as the Messiah, I offer you. What a w’ondrous appearance 
John w r asl He was a burning and shining lamp, and you wished for 
a time to rejoice in his light, but when yon found that he called you 
to repentance rather than to national glory and worldly prosperity, 
you forsook him and became his enemies. The light he shed was not 
of the kind you desired. 

“But I have a witness which is greater than that of John. The 
work which the Father has given me to bring to completion—the 
work of founding and raising the new kingdom of God, as His Mes¬ 
siah,—this, in all that it implies of outward and spiritual wonders, 
bears witness that the Father has sent me. And not only docs God 
Himself testify of me indirectly, by my w'ork as His Messiah lie 
does so directly, in your Scriptures. But vc have not recognized the 
voice of this testimony, nor realized the image of me it presents. You 
are spiritually deaf to the one, and blind to the other. Ye have not 
the true seme of God’s word in your consciences, for you do not be¬ 
lieve in His Messiah, whom He has sent, and of whom these Scriptures 
testify. They witness to me as the mediator of eternal life, and, there- 
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fore, every one "who humbly studies them as the guide to that life, 
■will be pointed by them to me. Yon search the Scriptures professing 
to wish to find life, ami yet refuse to accept met How scif-conlra- 
dictory and self-condemning! 

m 

“I do not reproach you thus, from any feeling of wounded pride, 
for I care nothing for the applause of men. I do it because I know 
the ground of your disbelief—you have not the love of God in your 
hearts. If you had, you would recognize and receive I Lis Sou whom 
He has sent. I have come in my Father’s name, as Ilis commissioned 
representative—the true Messiah—and you have rejected me with um 
believing contempt, but when a false Messiah comes in his own name, 
you w ill receive him! It is no wonder you have rejected me, for how 
is it possible that such as you could believe, who have no higher crav* 
iug than to give and accept empty earthly honours, and arc indifferent 
to the only true honour that comes from being acknowledged and 
praised of God? 

“You trust in Moses, who, you think, has promised yon favour 
with God, here and hereafter. Beware! there is no need that I should 
accuse you before my Father, for your unbelief in me. Moses, him* 
self, in the books in which you trust, is your accuser, for if ye had 
believed Ilis writings vc would have belie veil me. for he wrote of me. 
But if ye be so blinded as neither to sec, nor to believe his writings, 
how will ye believe my words?” 

The authorities had never had such a prisoner before them. They 
knew not what to do with llim, and, in their confusion and utter 
defeat, could only let Him depart unharmed. They had not yet sum¬ 
moned courage to proceed to open violence. 

This was the turning point in the life of Jesus. Till now, lie had 
enjoyed a measure of toleration and even of acceptance, but, hence¬ 
forth, all was changed. Jerusalem was no longer safe for llim, and, 
even in Galilee, He was dogged by determined enmity. The shadow 
of the Cross darkened Ilis whole future career. 

Free from Ilis enemies, Jesus appears to have returned at once to 
Galilee, in the hope, perhaps, that there, far from Jerusalem, with its 
Oerce religious fanaticism and malevolent hypocrisy. He could breathe 
more freely, in the still and clear air of the hills. But religioushatred 
is beyond all others intense and persistent. There were Rabbis and 
priests there, as well as in the south, and they watched His every 

>tcp. 

A fresh occasion for accusation could not be long of rising. lie 
had left Jerusalem immediately after the Passover, and on the Sabbath 
after the second day of the Feast—or, it may be, a Sabbath later—a 
new charge was brought against Him, Iu llic short distance which, 
it was lawful to walk on a Sabbath—less than three-quarters of a 
mile—the path lay through ripening fields of barley—for Kisan, the 
Passover month, was the ancient Abib, or month of earing, and the 
first early sheaf was offered on the second day of the Passover, It 
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was by the Law, and by Eastern custom, free to all to pluck ears 
enough in a corn-field, or grapes enough from a vine, to supply hun¬ 
ger, and the disciples, as every Oriental still docs in the same circum. 
stances, availed themselves of this liberty, plucking some ears of the 
barley, and rubbing them with their hands as they went on. The 
field must have been near some town, most likely Capernaum, for a 
number of people were about, and among others, some spies. It was 
Ino wonder both lie and the disciples were hungry, for no Jew could 
break bis fast till after the morning service at the synagogue, or take 
supper till after the evening service, but lie had sanctioned two 
offences against the Sabbath laws. The plucking the cars was a kind 
of reaping, and the rubbing was a kind of grinding or threshing. 
Besides, it was required that all food should be prepared on Friday, 
before sunset, and the rubbing was a preparation. On any other day 
there would have been no cause of blame, but to break the Sabbath 
rather than stiller hunger fora few hours, was guilt worthy of stoning. 
Was it not their boast that Jews were known, over the world, by 
their readiness to die rather than break the holy day? Every one 
had stories of grand fidelity to it. The Jewish sailor had refused, 
even when threatened with death, to touch the helm a moment after 
the sun had set ou Friday, though a storm was raging; and had not 
thousands let themselves be butchered rather than touch a weapon in 
self-defence on the Sabbath? The “new doctrine” of Jesus would 
turn the world upside down if not stopped! 

The spies of the hierarchical party, who had seen the offence, at 
once accused llim for allowing it, but His answer only made matters 
worse. He reminded them how David, when pressed by hunger, in 
his flight from Saul, had eaten the holy bread and givcu it to his fol¬ 
lowers, though it was not lawful for any but priests to eat it. Did 
that not show that the claims of nature overrode those of a cere¬ 
monial rule? that the necessity of David and his followers was to be 
considered before the observance of a tradition? The law of nature 
came from God, the theocratic prohibition was of man. “ And have 
you not read in the Law,” added lie, “ bow the priests work at their 
duties on the Sabbath, and yet are held blameless, though they arc in 
fact breaking the holy day, if your traditions and rules are to be the 
unbending standard? AVliat is law ful for the servauts of the Temple 
to do on Sabbath must much more be law T ful for my servants to do 
on that day, for I am greater than the Temple. You condemn my 
disciples because your thoughts are so fixed on outward rites that you 
have forgotten how God thinks less of them than of acts of mercy. 
Docs He not say, 'I will have mercy and not sacrifice? ’ It is in 
your want of mercy that you accuse my followers. They have, 
besides, acted under my authority. The Sabbath was made for man, 
Dot man for the Sabbath, as even the Pharisees allow, and therefore, 
in any case, its laws must give way before human necessities. But 
X, the Son of JIan—the representative of man as man—the Hessiflh 
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«rf God—am still higher than any individual man and above all your 
Sabbath laws.” 

Such a retort and such transcendent claims may well have startled 
His accusers, but they only deepened their hatred, for bigotry is blind 
and deaf to any reason. Charge was being added to charge, accusa¬ 
tion to accusation. He had claimed the power to forgive sins: He 
had associated with publicans and sinners; He had shown no zeal for 
washings or fasts, and, now, He had, a second time, openly desecrated 
the Sabbath. 

II is defence had only made Ilis position towards the Pharisaic 
law^s more antagonistic than ever, for it had denied that they were 
unconditionally binding. Their authority depended on circum¬ 
stances: they were not owned as directly divine. God had planted a 
higher law in the human breast, and the system of the Rabbis must 

k.,. 

yield before it. lie had virtually alleged that the time was come to 
free Israel from the yoke of traditional observance, and to raise a new 
spiritual kingdom on the imperishable basis of truly divine law'. I*y 
their system man w'as subordinated to the Sabbath, not the Sabbath 
to man. This harshness was not the design or will of God. The 
Sabbath had been given by Him for the good of man, and was to be 
a day of refreshment, peace, and joy, not of pain, sorrow', and terror. 
Jesus, therefore, proclaimed expressly that man is greater than the 
Sabbath, in direct contradiction to the Pharisaic teaching, which 
made the Sabbath of immeasurably greater worth than man. Man, 
and still more Himself, as the representative of humanity, in its abid¬ 
ing dignity and rights—the Son of Man—is the Lord of the Sabbath. 
It was a proclamation of spiritual freedom. 

The lowering school men of the day, and the priestly party, felt 
themselves threatened in their most cherished hopes, washes, and in¬ 
terests. The breach between them and Jesus had been linal, since 
H is half-con tempt uons words about the old garment and the old 
bottles. They had marked Him, definitely, as opposed to traditional 
Rabbinism, as a dangerous agitator, and an enemy of the venerated 
“lied gV of th o Law',” the glory of successive generations of Rabbis. 
The hierarchy "would at once’have indicted llim publicly, but for 
His wide popularity; the devotion felt for Him by the multitudes lie 
had healed or comforted; the transparent singleness of His aims and 
labours; the gentleness and dignity of His character, which enforced 
reverence; an d II is divine humility and lowliness of heart, "which, 
made Him so unassailable. 

The synagogues were, as yet, open to Him, and He still frequented 
them, for the facilities they offered of teaching the people. Another 
violation of the Pharisaic laws of the Sabbath soon followed, in one 
of the services. He had gone to the synagogue, and "was teaching in 
it, when He noticed a man whose right baud," withered by long-stand¬ 
ing local paralysis and its consequent atrophy, hung helpless by his 
ft.de. ileaD while, the Scribes and other Pharisees, dow constantly o» 
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the watch against Him, sat with keen eyes to see if He would venture 
to break their Sabbath laws once more, by healing the soberer, who 
could claim no help till the sacred da y was over, as lie was in no im¬ 
mediate danger of life. Their fine-spun casuistry had elaborated 
endless rules for the treatment of all maladies on the sacred day, A 
person in health was not to take medicine on the Sabbath. For the 
toothache, vinegar might be put in the mouth, if it were afterwards 
swallowed, but it must not be spat out again. A sore throat must 
not be gargled with oil, but the oil might be swallowed. It was un¬ 
lawful to rub the teeth with sweet spice for a cure, but, if it were 
done to sweeten the breath, it was permitted. No fomentations, Ac., 
could be put to affected parts of the body. One prohibition I must 
give in Latin. “ Qui pediculum occidit sabb. idem cst ac si occi- 
deret camelum.” The school of Schammai held it unlawful to com¬ 


fort the sick, or visit the mourner on the Sabbath, but the school of 
Ilillel permitted it. 

It was clear, therefore, that, if any cure of the withered hand were 
attempted, there would be ground for another formal cl large of Sab¬ 
bath-breaking, which brought with it death by stoning. 

But Jesus never feared to do right. No thought of self ever came 


between Him and II is witness to the truth. Looking over at His 
enemies, as they sat on the chief seats, lie read their hearts, and felt 
that fidelity to the very law which llis expected action would be held 
to have broken, demanded that that act be done. 


His whole soul was kindled with righteous anger and sorrow' at the 
hardness which forced conscience to be silent, rather than confess the 


truth. It was needful that such hollowness and wilful perversity 
should be exposed. As the Son of God—the Messiah—sent to found 
a kingdom of pure spiritual religion, lie felt that- the wisdom of the 
schools, priestly mediation, sacriiiees, Temple rites, and Sabbath laws, 
were only a glittering veil, which shut out the knowledge of eternal 
truth, alike towards God and towards man. He had taught and 
healed, announced the kingdom of spirit and truth, cheered the poor, 
reproved sinners, lifted the humble from the dust, and gathered the 
godly round Himself. Dull, mechanical obedience to wort 111 ess 
forms; or love, from the fulness of the heart, was now the question, 
in religion and morals. Should true religion be spread, or error con¬ 
firmed? Should lie silently let blinded men fancy their blind 
leaders right, or should He brave all, to open their eyes and lead them 
into the true ways of His Father? Looking at the paralyzed man, 
He bade him rise from the floor, on which, with the rest of the con¬ 
gregation, he had been sitting, and stand forth in the midst, and, on 
his doing so, in ready obedience to one so famous, turned once more 
to the scowling Rabbis on the dais, “ Is it lawful on the Sabbath 
days,” He asked them, “to do good, or to do evil, to save life, or to 
destroy it?” But they held their peace, fearing they might commit 
themselves by answering without careful reflection. “It is allow a* 
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ble, is it not," He resumed, “to lay hold on a sheep which has fallen 
into a pit on the Sabbath day, and help it out? IImv mueh tlien, is 
a man better than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the 
Sabbath." “ Stretch forth thy hand," said He, continuing, to the suf¬ 
ferer;—and the hand which, till then, had hung wasted and lifeless 
at his side, was healthy and strong as the other. 

Jesus felt the significance of the moment. He felt that the silence 
of His accusers was not from conviction, but sullen obstinacy, which 
had shut its ears against the truth, lie felL that, between Him and 
the leaders of the nation, there was henceforth a hopeless separation. 
They had finally rejected Him, and could henceforward only seek 
His destruction. Their fanaticism, now fairly roused, forgot all 
minor hatreds, and united the hostile faction? of the nation in common 
zeal for His destruction No pirlies could be more opposed than the 
nationalist} or Pharisees, aa.l the Friends of Rome gathered round 
Hero 1 Anti pas at Tiberias, but they now united to liuut Jesus to the 
death Tiie alliance boded the greatest daugcr, for it showed that, 
in addition to religious fanaticism. He had now to encounter the 
suspicion of designing political revolution. The Church and the 
Stite had banded together to put “ the deceiver of the people" out of 
the way as soon as possible. 

It had been inevitable from the first that it should be so. The 
Jerusalem party expected the “ Salvation of Israel" from the uncon¬ 
ditional restoration of the theocracy, with themselves at its head, and 
from the strictest enforcement of outward lezal observances. While 

h 

the contrast between Judaism and heathenism was, meanwhile, 
intensified and embittered to the utmost, they hoped before long to 
crush Rune, or perish in the attempt. They would have greeted 
any oac who proved able to impose their law, in all its strictness, on 
mankind,—as a deliverer, as the stem from the root of David, as the 
Saviour and .Messiah. In Jesus, on the contrary, there appeared one 
who, while constraining their womlcr at His lofty morality and 
spiritual greatness, was the very opposite of all they wished and 
hoped. He claimed to be the Messiah, but 11 is ideal of the Messiah- 
ship was the antithesis of that of the Rabbi > and priesthood, lie had 
announced Himself as the founder of a new theocracy more spiritual 
and more holy thin that of Moses. He had thrown a nesv light on 
the Scriptures: had revealed God in a new aspect—as no merer 
national deity, but the Father of all mankind, and He had taught tho 
most startling novelties as to the freedom of the individual conscience. 
The Rabbis had enjoyed, as their exclusive prerogative, the exposition 
of Scripture, but now found themselves dethroned by the religious 
freedom Jesus had proclaimed, and He had even spoken of them as 
a hindrance of true knowledge. The spirit of His teaching com¬ 
promised the whole state of things in the religions world. He pro¬ 
claimed a new future: the vested rights of the uay clung to the past, 
with which their interests and their passions were identified. 
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The new wine was thus already bursting the old bottles, and the 
result could not be douhtful. Conservatism felt itself imperilled, for 
it had been weighed, and found wanting. The priesthood had 
become a dividing wall between God and Israel. The religious decay 
of the nation found in it its expression. The sacrifices were mere 
outward forms; the Temple, notwithstanding the glory with which 
Herod’s love of magnificence and hypocritical piety had adorned it, 
was a symbol of exclusiveness, intolerance, and hatred of humanity 
at large; the high oflicialism of the day, a dam against every reform, 
every breath of fresh religious thought, and every attempt at a purer 
spiritual life. 


CHARTER XXXIX. 

GALILEE. 

Ttte opposition of the Rabbis and priests, however maligDant and 
fixed, was as yet confined to secret plottings. With the people at 
large, Jesus continued even increasingly popular. It was advisable, 
however, to avoid auy pretext for overt hostility, and hence He 
withdrew from Capernaum for a time, on another mission to the 
towns and villages on the edge of the Lake, till the storm, in a 
measure, blew' over. To the chagrin of Ills enemies, the multitudes 
attracted to see and hear Him were larger than ever The excitement 
was evidently spreading through all Palestine, for numbers still con- 
tinued to come from Jerusalem and Idumea on the south; from 
Perea and Decapolis and other parts on the cast, and even from tho 
heathen district round Tyre and £idon on the north. There wero 
many Jews settled in every part of the land, and the concourse was 
no doubt of sueh almost exclusively. It was even found necessary 
that a boat should attend Ilim, as lie journeyed along the shore, that 
He might betake Himself to it when the throng grew oppressive. 
Miraculous cases in great number increased the excitement, many 
wiio crowded round Him finding relief by touching even Ilis clothes, 
aud unclean spirits falling down before Him in involuntary confession 
of Ilis being the Son of God. But though Ilis pity would uot refuse 
to heal any who came, lie still sought to avoid the ollcncc of too 
great notoriety, by requiring secrecy. His gentle and unostentatious 
progress was in such vivid contrast* to the noisy aud disputatious ways 
of the Rabbis, that St. Matthew saw in it a fulfilment of the Messianic 
visions of Isaiah, for He did uot strive, nor cry aloud, nor was Ilia 
voice heard in the streets, aud in His tender gentleness He would not 
break a bruised reed, or quench even the smoking flax. 

The Gospels do not enable us to follow auy ehrouological sequence 
in the incidents recorded by them, of these months of our Lord's 
ministry, but it must have been about this time, perhaps on Ilis return 
to Caperuuum, from this mission, that wo must date one of the most 
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Interesting of their narratives. lie had scarcely reached home, after 
His circuit, when a deputation of "the elders of the Jews” waited on 
Him. They were the foremost men in the Capernaum community— 
the governing body of the synagogue, and. as such, the Jewish magis¬ 
trates of the town. It is the habit in the East to send such embassies 
when any request is to be made or invitation given with circumstances 
of special respect, but there was a feature in this case that made it 
very unusual. The members of the deputation, though Jewish eccle¬ 
siastical Ofieials, came as the representatives of a heathen, possibly of 
a Samaritan, Lying on the edge of his territory, Herod Autipas kept 
a small garrison in Capernaum, and this, at that time, was under 
command of a centurion, who, like many of the better heathen of the 
day, had been drawn towards Judaism by its favourable contrast with 
idolatry. lie had shown his sympathy with the nation, and his 
generous spirit, in a way then not uncommon among the wealthy, by 
building a synagogue in the town—perhaps that of which the massive 
ruins still remain. One of his slaves had been struck with a paralytic 
affection, and was fast sinking; and with a tenderness that did him 
infinite honour in an age, when a slave, with many masters, and even 
iu the eye of the Roman law, was treated as a mere chattel, he prayed 
Jesus, through the Jewish elders, to heal him. Their ret pies t was at 
once complied with, and Jesus forthwith set out with them to the 
ceuturion’s quarters. 

But the zeal of the messengers had outrun their commission, for, as 
Jesus approached the house, a second deputation met Him, to depre¬ 
cate His being put to so much trouble, and to apologize, by an humble 
expression of the centurion’s sense of his unworthiness of the honour 
of such au One coming under his roof. He, himself, appears to have 
followed, as if it had been too great a liberty to approach Jesus 
except at the distance of two mediations, " Lord,” said he, “ trouble 
not Thyself; for I am not worthy that Thou shouldst en'er under my 
roof. Wherefore, neither thought I myself worthy to come to Thee; 
but. say in a word, and my servant shall be healed. For I, also, am a 
man set under authority (and render obedience to my superiors), and 
have soldiers under me, and I say to this one, Go, and he goes; to 
another, Come, and he comes; and to my servant, Do this, and he 
docs it. If, therefore,- You indicate Your pleasure only by a word, 
the demons who cause diseases will at once obey You and leave the 
sick man, for they are under Your authority as my servants are under 
mine. 

Faith so clear, undoubting, and humble, had never before cheered 
the heart of Jesus, even from a Jew, and, coming as it did from the 
lipa of a heathen, it seemed the first-fruits of a vast harvest, outside 
the limits of the Ancient People, lie had found a welcome in 
Samaria when rejected iu Judea; and now it was from a heathen He 
received this lowly homage. The clouds that had lain over the world 
through the past seemed to break away, and a new earth spread itself 
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out before Tlis soiu. The kingdom of God, rejected by Israel, would 
be "welcomed by the despised Gentile nations. “ Verily,” said lie, 
“I tell you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel, And 
I say unto you that many shall come from the cast and the west, and 
lie down at the table of God in the kingdom of the Messiah, as 
honoured guests, with Abraham, Isaac, and Jaeob, while the Jew, 
who prided himself on being, by birth, the child of the heavenly 
kingdom, and despised all others, as doomed to sit in tlu* darkness 
outside the banquet hall of the Messiah, will have to change places 
with them!” To His hearers such language would speak with a force 
to be measured only by their fierce pride and intolerance. To share 
a grand banquet with the patriarchs in the Messianic kingdom, was 
a favourite mode with the Jews of picturing the blessedness that 
kingdom would bring. “In the future world,” they made God say, 
in one of their Rabbinical lessons, “ I shall spread for you Jews a 
great table, which the Gentiles will see and be ashamed.” But now 
the rejection and despair are to be theirs 1 The contrast between Jesus 
and the Rabbis w r as daily becoming more marked, for nov T He adds to 
all else a grand vision of a universal religion, and of a kingdom of 
the Messiah, no longer rational, but sending a welcome to all hu¬ 
manity who will submit to its laws. 

“Go thy way,” added He, to the centurion, “and as thou hast 
believed, so be it done to thee.” And his slave was healed in that 
very hour. 

lie had apparently left Capernaum the same daj^, for v T e find Him, 
the next, at a village called Nain, twenty-five miles to the south-west, 
on the northern slope of Little Ilermon, a elunip of hills at the 
eastern end of the great plain of Esdraelon. It was still the early and 
popular time of His ministrjq and crowds followed Him wherever He 
appeared. Nain, which is now a poor and miserable hamlet, in¬ 
habited only by a few fanatical Mahometans, may then have deserved 
its name—the beautiful. The only antiquities about it are some 
tombs hewn in the hills, seen as 3 ’on approach, beside the road, which 
w inds up, to the village. The presence of the Prince of Life, with a 
throng of disciples and followers, might well have banished thoughts 
of sadness, hut shadows everywhere lie side by side with the light. 
As He came near, another procession met Him, descending from 
Nain, the dismal sounds rising from it, even at a distance, telling too 
plainly what it w’as. Death had been busy under these blue summer 
skies,"and its prey was now beiug borne, amidst the.wail of the 
mourner, to its last resting-place. A colder heart than that of Jesus 
would have been touched, for it w r as a case so sad that the whole town 
had poured forth to show its sympathy with the broken heart that 
followed next the bier. It was the funeral of a young man, the only 
eon of a widow, now left in that saddest of all positions to a Jew T —to 
mourn alone in the desolated home in which he had died, doubtless 
only a vary few hours before. Moved with tbe pity at all times an 
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Instinct with Him, .Tckus could not let the train sweep on. It was not 
meet that death should reap its triumph in His presence. Stepping 
towards the poor mother, lie dried up the fountain of her tears by a 
soft appeal. " AYccp not,” said lie, and then moved to the bier, care¬ 
less of the defilement which would have made a Rabbi pass as far as 
lie could from the dead. Touching it, those who bore the body at 
once stood still. It was, doubtless, a mere open frame, like that still 
used for such purposes in Palestine. “Young man,” said lie, “I 
say unto thee, Arise.” It was enough. “He that was dead sat up 
and began to speak. And He delivered him to his mother.” 

It was at Shunem, now Solani, a village on the other side of the 
very hill on which Nam stood, that Elisha had raised the only son of 
the lady who had hospitably entertained him; and the luxuriant plain 
of Jezreel, stretching out beneath, had been the scene of the greatest 
events in the life of Elijah, who had raised to life the son of the 
widow in the Phenician village of Sarepta, on the far northern coast. 
No prouder sigu of tlieir greatness as prophets had lingered in the 
mind of the nation than sncli triumphs over the grave, and in no 
place could such associations have been more rife than in the very 
scene of the life of both. At the sight of the young man once more 
alive, the memory of Elijah and Elisha was on every lip, and erics 
rose on all sides that a great prophet had again risen, and that God 
had visited liis people. Nor did the report confine itself to these 
upland regions. It flew far and near to Judea in the south, and even 
to the remote Perea. 

For now, six months; it may be for more than a year, the Baptist 
—the one man hitherto recognized, in these days, as a prophet, had 
lain a prisoner in the dungeons of Machacrus—doubtless, in hourly 
expectation of death—a man, youug in years, but wasted with his 
own fiery zeal, and now by the shadows of his prison-house. But 
Antipas had not yet determined what to do with him. Shielding him 
from the fury of Heredias, and yet dreading to let him go free, he 
still suffered him, as Felix permitted Paul long afterwards, at Ccesarea, 
to receive visits from his disciples, as if almost ashamed to confine 
one so blameless. The rumours of Christ's doings had thus, all along, 
reached the lofty castle where he lay, aud, doubtless, were the one 
great subject of his thought and conversation. As a Jew, lie had 
clung to Jewish ideas of the Messiah, expecting, apparently, a national 
movement which would establish a pure theocracy, under Jesus. 
AYliy had He left him to languish in prison? AYliv had lie not used 
II is supernatural powers to advance the kingdom of God? 

To solve such questions, which could not be repressed, two of his 
disciples were deputed to visit Jesus, and learn from Himself whether 
He was, indeed, the Messiah, or whether the nation should still look 
for another? From first to last, more than sixty claimants of the title 
were to rise. John might well wonder if the past were, not a dream, 
and Jesus only a lierald like himself. He had everything to depress 
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him. A child of the descTt, accustomed to its wild freedom, he wag 
now eagrd in a dismal fortress, with no outlook except black lava- 
crags, and deep gorges, yawning in seemingly bottomless depths. 
Burning with zeal, be found himself set aside as if forgotten of God, 
or of no use inllis kingdom. Even the people appeared to have for¬ 
gotten him, for their fickle applause had begun to lessen, even before 
his imprisonment. Iliswork seemed to have been without results; a 
momentary excitement which had already died away. He could not 
hope for visits from Jesus which could only have given a second pris¬ 
oner to Machacrus—“ the Black Castle.” 

The reaction from the sense of boundless liberty in the desert to 
the forced inaction and close walls of a prison, and from the stir and 
enthusiasm of the great assemblies at the fords of the Jordan, affected 
even the strong and firm soul of the hero, as similar influences have 
affected even the bravest hearts since his day. Moses and Elijah had 
had their times of profound despondency, and it was no wonder 
that a passing cloud threw its shadow even over the Baptist. 

The answer of Jesus was full of calm dignity. Isaiah, the special 
favourite of John, had given the marks, ages before, by which the 
Messiah should be known, and these Jesus proceeded at once to dis¬ 
play to the disciples sent from Mach a crus. Among the crowds around 
Him, there were always many who had been attracted by the hope 
of a miraculous cure of their diseases or infirmities, and these He 
forthwith summoned to IIis presence, and healed. John would un¬ 
derstand the significance of such an answer, and it left undisturbed 
the delicacy which shrank from verbal self-assertion. 11 is acts, and, 
doubtless, the words that accompanied them, were left to speak for 
Him, It was enough that He should Tefer them to Isaiah, and to 
what they had seen. “Go your way, and tell John what you have 
seen and heard. The Mind sec, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead arc raised, and the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them.” “Tell him, moreover, that I know how he is 
tempted; hut let him comfort himself with the thought that he who 
holds fast Ins faith in spite of all fiery trials, and docs not reject the 
kingdom of God because of its small beginnings, and still, spiritual 
gentleness, so different from the worldly power and glory expected, 
already has the blessings it is sent to bring.” 

The messengers had hardly departed, when IBs full heart broke 
out into a eulogy on John, tender, lofty, and fervent. “It was no 
weak and wavering man,” said He, “ bending this way and that, like 
the tall Jordan reeds, that ye went out in hands to the desert hanks 
of the Jordan to seel No soft and silken man, tricked out in splen¬ 
did dress, and living on dainty fare, like the glittering courtiers at 
Tiberias! John was a prophet of God—aye, the last and the greatest 
of prophets, for he was sent as the herald to prepare the way for Me, 
the Messiah! I tell you, among all that have been born of women, a 
greater and more honoured than John the Baptist has not risen l” 
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Passing from this tender tribute, which lie had already paid to 
H is great forerunner, even before the authorities at Jerusalem, He 
proceeded, as was meet, to point out the greater privileges en¬ 
joyed by Ilis hearers, than even by one so famous. “lie was great 
indeed in the surpassing dignity of his office, as the herald of the 
Kingdom; >yct one far less, hut still a member of that Kingdom, 
which is now sot up among you, is greater in the honour of his 
citizenship than he, for he stood outside. But he did a mighty work; 
he roused the land to a grand earnestness for the kingdom of the 
Messiah, and they who were thus stirred by him, are those now being 
received into it. The prophets and the I aw only prophesied of my 
coming: John announced Me as having come. Believe Me, he was 
the Elias who was to appear.” 

To a Jewish audience, no honour could be so great as this, for 
Elijah was the greatest of all the prophets. ‘‘Elijah appeared,” says 
the sop of Sirach, “a prophet like fire, and his words burned like a 
torch. lie brought down famine on Israel, and by his stormy zeal, 
he took it away. Through the Word of the Lord he shut up the 
heavens, and thrice brought down fire from them. O! how wort 
thou magnified, O Elijah, by thy mighty deeds, and who can boast 
that he is thine equal! He raised the dead to life, and brought them 
from the under workl bv the word of the Highest. lie cast kings 

* 1 v 1 j 

to destruction, and the noble from their scats. lie received power 
to punish, on Sinai, and judgments on Iloreb. He anointed kings to 
revenge guilt, and prophets to be his successors. lie was carried up 
in a flaming storm, in a chariot with horses of fire; lie is appointed 
for the correction of times to come, to abate God’s wrath before 
judgment be let loose, to turn the heart of the father to the sons, 
and to restore the tribes of Jacob. It is well for those who shall 
behold thee!” All the majesty of the prophetic office seemed incor¬ 
porate in the Tishbitc, and yet this did not seem enough to Jesus to 
express the dignity of John, for he was more than a prophet, and 
no greater had ever risen among all the sons of men. 

The message from John was only the expression of the general 
feeling which, by its want of spiritual elevation, questioned the 
Messiahship of Jesus, because lie had not realized the national idea 
of a Jewish hero-king, at the head of a great revolt from Rome, de¬ 
stroying the heathen," and establishing the theocracy by wonders like 
the dividing of the Red Sea, or the thundering of Sinai. It struck 
home to the heart of the Saviour, that even His herald should have 
no higher or worthier conception of the true nature of the kingdom 
of God,—that even he, so near the light,—should have caught so little 
of its brightness. No wonder the people, as a mass, rejected Him. 
How long had lie taught in the towns of Gililoc, and yet how dispro¬ 
portionately small was the number lie had really won, in spite of the 
througs who had pressed with eager curiosity ami wonder round 
Him, and the respect He had excited by Ilis teachings! His heart 
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was bowed with sorrow. He had come to His own, and His own did 
not receive Him. Infinite love and pity for them filled His soul, for 
He was Himself a son of Israel, and would fain have led His brethren 
into the New Kingdom, as the first-fruits of the nations. But they 
refused to lot themselves he delivered from the spiritual and moral 
slavery under which they had long sunk. The yoke of the Romans 
was not their greatest misfortune. That of the dead letter, and of 
frozen forms and formulae, which chilled every nobler aspiration, and 
shut up the heart against true repentance, and practical holiness, was 
a far greater calamity. Even their highest ideal—the conception of 
the Messiah—had become a heated fantastic dream of universal 
dominion, apart from religious reform. A glimpse of other fields, 
which promised a richer harvest, had, however, lifted His spirit to 
consoling thoughts, for the heathen centurion had shown the faith 
which was wanting in Israel. His homage had been like the wave- 
offering before God, of the first sheaf of the Gentile world! Hea¬ 
thenism might be sunk in error and sin, crime and lust, and all 
moral confusion might reign widely in it; there was more hope of 
repentance and a return to a better life, from heathen indifference or 
guilt, than from Jewish insane, self-righteous pride. 

The crowd of despised common people and publicans, to whom 
Jesus had addressed His eulogy of John, received it with delight, for 
they had themselves been baptized by the now imprisoned prophet. 
There were not wanting others, however, whom it greatly offended—■ 
the Pharisees and Scribes present for no friendly purpose. With the 
instinct of monopoly, they condemned at once whatever had noteomc 
through the legitimate channels of authorized teaching. They had 
gone out to John, but with the foregone conclusion to hear, criticize, 
and reject him with supercilious contempt, as only fit for the vulgar. 
Though a priest’s son, he was virtually a layman, for he had not been, 
duly ordained. He might be good enough in his way, but lie was 
not a Rabbi. He was almost guilty of schism, like Korah. He was 
not licensed by the authorities, and yet preached, as, indeed, for that 
matter, was the case with Jesus Himself. The bitter hostility both 
John and He had met. rose the more in the Saviour’s mind at the 
sight of the Rabbis on the skirts of the crowd, and the sadness and 
indignation of His heart broke out in stern denunciation. “To 
what shall I liken the men of this generation? They arc like children 
in the empty market-places, playing at marriages and mournings; 
some making music on the flute for the one: some acting like mourn¬ 
ers for tiie other; but neither the cheerful piping, nor the sad beat¬ 
ing on the breast, pleasing the companion audience. John the 
Baptist came upholding the traditions and customs of you Rabbis; 
for be fasted, and paid attention to washings, and set prayers, and 
enjoined these on his disciples; but you said he was too strict, and 
would have nothing to do with him, and that he spoke in so strange 
a way because he had a devil. I came eating and drinking—neither 
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a Nazarite like John, nor requiring fasts like him; nor avoiding the 
table of all but the ceremonially pure, like ihe Pharisees; anti you 
say I am too fond of eating and of wine, and still worse, am a friend 
of the publicans and sinners you despise. Hut the true divine wis¬ 
dom which both he and I have proclaimed is justified by those who 
honour and follow it, for they know its surpassing worth, though 
you treat it as folly! The divine wisdom of both his and my coming 
as we have come, is vindicated by all who humbly seek to be wise, 
and the folly of men is seen in their fancied wisdom.” 

He would fain have led all to whom He had ] reached in His fre¬ 
quent journeys, into the ways of peace. But tender though He was, 
lie was also stern, when stolid obduracy shut its cyts on the sacred 
light He had brought to them. Most ol' 11 is mighty works had been 
done, and most of Ills no less miglitv words had been spoken, in 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, the district which He had 
made His boon. Bat they had led to no general penitence. With 
a voice of unspeakable sadness, mingled with holy wrath, He de¬ 
nounced such wilful perversity. 4 ‘ Woe unto thee, Chorazin, woe 
unto thee, Bethsaida, for if the mighty works I have done in you had 
been done even in Tyre and Sidon, the types of besotted heathenism, 
they would have repented long ago, in sackcloth and ashes. But I 
eay unto you. It will be more tolerable for Tyre and i-'idon in the 
Bay of Judgment than for you. And thou, Capernaum, exalted to 
heaven by my dwelling and working in you, slialt be thrust down to 
Hades, at the Bay of Judgment; fur if tnc mighty works I have douc 
in thee had been done in Sodom, it would have remained until this 
day. But I say unto you, It will be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom, tu the Day of Judgment, than for thee!” 

It would seem as if at this point, some comnmniealion that pleased 
Him had been made to Jesus. Perhaps llis disciples had tcld Ilim 
of some success obtained among the simple crowds to whom tncy had 
preached the New Kingdom, Whatever it was, lie broke forth on 
hearing it into thanksgiving:. “ I praise Thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that Thou hast hid the things of Thv Kingdom 
from those who are thought, and who think themselves wise, and 
qualified to judge—the Rabbis, and Priests, and Pharisee*—and hast 
revealed them to simple souls, unskilled in the wisdom of the schools. 
I thank Thee that what is well-pleasing to Thee has happened thus!” 
The New Kingdom was not to rest on the theology of tnc schoolmen 
of the day, or on official authority, or on the sanction of a corrupt 
Church, or on the support of privileged classes, but upon child-like 
faith and humble love. It w r as not to spread downwards, from among 
the powerful and infiueutial, but to rise from among the weak and 
ignoble, the poor and lowly, who would, receive it in love and humility, 
lit was to spread upwards by no artificial aids, but by the a.traclious 
of its own heavenly w'ortli alone. It was a vital condition of its 
nature that it should, for it can only be received in sincerity, where 
its unaided spiritual beauty wins the heart. 
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Among the “babes” were doubtless included the confessors to be 
won from the world at large, and not from Israel alone, for the law 
of growtli from below upwards, is that of religious movements in all 
ages and countries. All reformations begin with the laity, and with 
the obscure. Jesus had nothing to hope but everything to fear from 
the privileged classes, the learned guilds, the ecclesiastical authorities, 
and the oilieials of the Church generally. It sounds startling to read 
of His thanking God that these all-powerful classes showed neither 
sympathy for the New Kingdom founded by Him, nor even the power 
of comprehending it, and that it was left to the simple and child-like 
minds of the common people, in their freedom from prejudice, to 
embrace it w ith eagerness. It was because He saw m the fact, the 
divine law' of all moral and religions progress. New epochs in the 
spiritual history of the world always springlike seeds, in darkness 
and obscurity, and only show themselves when they have already 
struck root in the soil. The moral and religious life, finds an unnoticed 
welcome in the mass of the people,, when the higher ranks of lay, and 
even of ecclesiastical society, are morally and spiritually etl’ete, unfit to 
introduce a reform, and bound by their interests to things as they are. 

The overflowing fulness of heart, which had found utterance in 
prayer, added a few sentences more, of undying interest and beauty. 
It might be feared that, if old guides were forsaken, those who took 
Him for their leader might find Him unequal to direct *them aright. 
To dispel any such apprehension lie draws aside the veil from some 
of the awful mysteries of Ilis nature and His relation to the Eternal, 
in words w r hich must have strangely comforted the simple souls who 
heard them first, and which, still carry with them a spiritual support, 
intensified by their awful sublimity as the words of one, in outward 
seeming, a man like ourselves. 

“All things concerning the New Kingdom arc delivered unto me of 
my Father—its founding, its establishment, its spread. I am, there¬ 
fore, the king and leader of the new people of God—the head of the 
new Theocracy, divinely commissioned to rule over it. All that I 
teacli I have received from my Father. I speak, in all things, the 
mind of God, and thus you are for ever sale. No one knows fully 
what 1 am, and what measure of gifts I have received as Messiah, but 
the Father, who lias commissioned and sent me forth—ale, Ilis Son. 
Nor docs any man know the Father, in His counsels for the salvation 
of man, as I Ilis Sou do, and those to w hom I make Ilim known. I 
am the true Light, who alone can lighten men, the one true Teacher, 
w ho cannot mislead. 

“Come unto me, therefore, all yc that labour and are heavy-laden 
with the burden of rites and traditions of men, which your teachers 
lay on you—yon, who can find no deliverance from the misery of your 
souls, by all these observances, and I will give your spirits rest. Cast 
off their heavy yoke and take mine, and learn of me, for I am not 
hard aud haughty like your Rabbis, but meek aud lowly in heart, and 
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ve shall find rest for your souls. For the yoke I lay on you—the law 
I require you to honour—is not like that which you have hitherto 
borne, but brings health to (lie spirit, and my burden is light, for it 
is the Law of love/' 

Language like this, briefly expanded, for greater clearness, demands 
reverent thought. Who docs not feel that such words could not fall 
from the lips of a sinful man, but only from those of one whose 
nature and life lay far above all human imperfection? Who, even of 
the highest, or wisest, or best, of human teachers, could invite all, 
without exception, to come to Him, with the promise that He would 
give them true rest for their souls? And who, iu doing so, could 
speak of it as a thing apparent to all who heard Him, that Tie was 
meek and lowly in heart? Who would think of claiming the stately 
dignity of sole representative of the Unseen God, and who could 
speak of God as his Father, in the same way as Jesus? And who 
would dare to link Himself with the Eternal in a Communion so awful 
and an inter-revelation so absolute? He makes us feel that as wclisten 
we are face to face with the Incarnate Diviue. 


CHAPTER XL. 

DARKENING SHADOWS.—LIFE IN GALILEE, 

The rupture with the hierarchical party was not as yet so pronounced 
as to prevent a more or less friendly intercourse between Jesus aud 
some of its members. An incident connected with one happened 
about this time, 

A Pharisee of the name of Simon, who seems to have been iu good 
social position, had met with Jesus in some of the Galihenn towns, 
and had been so attracted by Him that he iuvited Him to his house, 
to eat with him. This was a mark of high consideration from one of 
a party so strict, for a Pharisee was as careful as a Brahmin is, with 
whom he ate. Defilement was temporary loss of caste, and Dcutral* 
ized long-continued effort to attain a higher grade of legal purity, and 
it lurked, in a thousand forms, behind the simplest acts of daily life 
and intercourse. To invite one who was neither a Pharisee, nor a 
member of even the lowest grade of legal guilds, was amazing liber¬ 
ality in a Jewish precisian. It would seem as if the courtesy had 
already excited timid fear of having gone too far, when Jesus ac¬ 
cepted the invitation,—and had given place to a cold patronizing con¬ 
descension, which fancied it had conferred, rather tliau received, an 
honour by His presence. 

In the earlier ages of the nation it had been the habit to sit at meals 
on mats, with the feet crossed beneath the body, as at preseut in the 
East—round a low table—now, only about a foot iu height. But the 
foreign custom of reclining on cushions, long in use among the Per* 
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sians, Greeks, and Romans, had been introduced into Palestine appar¬ 
ently as early as tlic days of Amos, and had become general in those 
of Christ. Raised divans, or table conches, provided with cushions 
and arranged on throe sides of a square, supplied a rest for guests, 
and on these they lay on their left arm, with their feet at ease behind 
them, outside. The place of honour was at the upper end of the right 
side, which had no one above it, while all below could easily lean 
back on the bosom of the person immediately behind. Hospitality 
among the poor was prefaced by various courtesies and attentions 
to the guest, more or less peculiar to the ration. To enter a house 
except with bare feet was much the same as our doirg so wiihout re¬ 
moving the hat, and, therefore, all slices and sandals were taken off, 
and left at the threshold. A kiss on the cheek, frcin the master of 
the house, with the invocation “The Lord l e witli yen,” conveyed a 
formal welcome, and was followed, on the gi:est taking 1 is place on 
the couch, bv a servant hrincinr water and washing: the feet, to coo] 
and refresh them, as well as to remove the dust of ibe read and give 
ceremonial cleanness. The best himself, or rue of his servants, next 
anointed the head and board of the guests with fragrant oil, attention 
to the hair being a great point with Orientals. Pc*fore eating, water 
■was again brought to wash ti e bards, as the requirements of legal 
purity demanded, and from the fact that the Rod was taken by dip¬ 
ping the fingers, or a piece of l read, into a coir m( n dif h. “To wash 
the hands before a meal,” says the Talmud, “is a con maud; to do so 
during eating is left matter of choice, but, to wash than alter it, is a 
duty. ” 

With all Jews, but especially with scrnpulcus formalists like the 
Pharisees, religious observances fumed a maikcd feature in every 
entertainment, however humble, ar.d, as these were duly prescribed 
by the Rabbis, we are able to picture a meal like that given to Jesus 


by Simon. 

Houses in tlic East are far from enjoying the privacy we prize so 
highly. Even at this time, strangers pass m and out at their pleasure, 
to see the guests, and join in conversation with them and with the 
host. Among those who did so, in Simon’s house, was one at wl ose 


presence in his dwelling, under any circumstances, he must have been 
equally astonished and disturbed, filently gliding into the chamber, 
perhaps to tlic seat round the Aval], came a woman, though women 
could not with propriety make their appearance at such entertain¬ 
ments. She was, moreover, unveiled, which, in itself, was contrary 
to recognized rules. In the little town every one was known, and 
Simon saw r , at the first glance, that she was no other than one known 
to the com mu nil v as a poor fallen woman. She was evidently in 
distress, but he laid no eyes or heart for such a consideration. She had 
compromised his respectability, and Ids frigid self-righteousness could 
think only of itself. To eat with publicans or sinners was the sum 
of all evils to a Pharisee. J.t was the approach of one under moral 
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quarantine, whose very neighbourhood was disastrous, and yet, hero 
she was, in his own house. 

A tenderer heart than his, however, knew the deeper aspects of her 
case, and welcomed her approach. She had listened to the words of 
Jesus, perhaps to His invitation to the weary and heavy-laden to 
come to Him for rest, and was bowed down with penitent shame and 
contrition, which were Llie promise of a new and purer life. Lost, 
till now, to self-respect, an outcast for whom no one cared, she had 
found in Him that there was a friend of sinners, who beckoned even 
the most hopeless to take sheltur by Ilis side. In Him and 11 is words 
hope had returned, and in Ilis respeel for her womanhood, though 
fallen, quickening self-respect had been once more awakened in her 
bosom. She might yet be saved from her degradation; might ye; 
reLrace her steps from pollution and sorrow, to a pure life and peace 
of mind. "What could she do hut seek the presence of One who had 
won her back from ruiu? What could she do but express her lowly 
gratitude for the sympathy lie alone had shown; the belief in the 
possibility of her restoration that had itself restored her! 

The object of her visit was not. however, long a mystery. Kneel¬ 
ing down behind Jesus, she proceeded to anoint Ilis feel with fragrant 
oinlment, but as she was about to do so, her tears fell on them so fast 
that she was fain to wipe them with her long hair, which, in her dis¬ 
tress, had escaped its fastenings. To anoint the head was the usual 
course, but she would not venture ou such an honour, and would 
only make bold to anoint Ilis feet. Unmindful of her disorder, 
which Simon coldly noted as an additional shame, she could think 
only of her benefactor. Weeping and wiping away the tears, and 
covering the feet with kisses, her heart gave itself vent till it was 
calmed enough to let her anoint them, and, meanwhile, Jesus left her 
to her lowly, loving will, 

The Pharisee was horrified. That a Rabbi should allow such a 
woman, or, indeed, any woman, to approach him, was contrary to all 
the traditions, but it was incredibly worse in one whom the people 
regarded as a prophet. He would not speak aloud, but his looks 
showed his thoughts. "This man, if lie were a prophet, would havo 
known what kind of woman this is that touches Ilim, for she is a 
sinner. 1 ’ 

Jesus saw what was passing in his mind, and turning to him, re* 
quested an answer to a question. " There was a certain creditor,” 
said lie, "who had two debtors. The one owed him live hundred 
pence, the other fifty. And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly 
forgave them both. * Tell me, therefore, which of them will love him 
most*'” Utterly unconscious of the bearing of these words on himself, 
the Pharisee readily answered that he supposed he to whom the cred¬ 
itor forgave most, would love him most. " Thou hast rightly judged,” 
replied Jesus, Then like Nathan with David, lie proceeded to bring 
the parable home to liis conscience. 
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Turning to the weeping, penitent woman at His feet, and pointing 
to her, lie continued, “Simon, secst thon this woman? I entered 
Into thine house; thou gavest me no water for my feet, as even cour¬ 
tesy demanded; hut she has washed my feet with tears, and wiped 
them with her hair. Thou gavest me no kiss; but this woman, since 
the time I entered, has not ceased to kiss my feet tenderly. Thou 
didst not anoint my head with .oil; but she lias anointed my feet 
with ointment. I say unto thee, therefore, her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven, for she loved much, but one to whom little is 
forgiven, loves little.” Then addressing the sobbing woman herself, 
lie told her, “ Thy sins are forgiven. Thy faith has saved thee: go 
in peace!” 

That lie should claim to forgive sins had already raised a charge 
of blasphemy against Him, and it did not pass unnoticed now. But 
the time had not 3 'ct come for open hostility, and His words, in the 
meanwhile, were only treasured up to be used against Him hereafter. 

We arc indebted to a notice in &t. Luke for a glimpse of the mode 
of life of Jesus in these months. He seems to have spent them in 
successive circuits, from Capernaum as a centre, through all the towns 
and villages of Galilee, very much as the Rabbis were accustomed to 
do over the country at large. In these journeys lie was attended by 
the Twelve, and by a group of loving women, attracted to Him by 
relationship, or by Ilis having healed them of various diseases; who 
provided, in part, at least, for Ilis wants, and those of Ilis followers. 
That He was not absolutely poor, in the sense of suffering from want, 
is implied iu II is recognition as a Rabbi, and even as a prophet, which 
secured Him hospitality and welcome, as an act of supreme religious 
merit, wherever lie went. To entertain a Rabbi was to secure the 
favour of God, and it was coveted as a special honour. Thus, though 
.He had no home lie could call Ilis own, He would never want ready 
welcome in the homes of others wherever He went, so long as popular 
prejudice was not excited against Ilim. The cottage of Lazarus at 
Bethany was only one of many that opened its doors to Him, and lie 
could even reckon on a cheerful reception so confidently, as to invite 
Himself to houses like that of Zaccheus, or that of him in whose 
upper room lie instituted the Last Supper. Jlany disciples, or per¬ 
sons favourably inclined, were scattered over the land, The sim¬ 
plicity of Eastern life favoured such kindly relations, and lienee IBs 
personal support would be freely supplied, except in desert parts, or 
when lie was journeying through Samaria, or distant places on the 
frontiers of Galilee. The willing gifts of friends, thrown into a 
common fund, supplied so fully all that was needed in such cases, 
that there was always a surplus from which even to give to the poor. 

The names of some of the group of women who thus attended 
Jesus have been handed down as a fitting tribute to their devotion, 
while those of the men who followed Him, with the exception of the 
twelve apostles, are lost. The religious enthusiasm of the age, always 
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leen most in' the gentler sex, had alro-ady spread among att Jewish 
women, for the Pharisees found them their most earnest supporters. 
It was only natural, therefore, that Jesus should attract a similar 
devotion. Hi3 purity of .soul. His reverend courtesy to the sex, His 
championship of their cqaal dignity with man,-before God, and His 
demand for supreme zeal in all, in the spread of the New Kingdom, 
drew them after Him. But so accustomed were all classes to such 
attendance on their own Rabbis, that even the enemies of Jesus found 
no ground for censure in their ministrations 

Of these earliest mothers of the Church, five are named. Mary, or 
Miriam, of the town of Magdala, from •whom Jesus had cast seven 
devils; Johanna, the wife, not the widow, of Chuoza, a high official 
in the palace of Herod Antipas, at Tiberias; Susanna, of whom only 
the name is known; Mary, the mother of James the Less and of 
Joses, and wife of Klopas; and Schelamith, or Salome, mother of 
James and John, and wife of Zebedec or Zabdai, perhaps, also, the 
sister of Mary, the mother of Jesus, as Marj\ the wife of Klopas, is 
also thought by many to have been. Of the other three, whom Jesus 
liad cured of various diseases, a surpassing interest attaches to Mary 
Magdalene, from licr unfounded identification with the falleu penitent 
tvho did Jesus honour in the house of the Pharisee Simon. There ia 
nothing whatever to connect her with that narrative, for it confounds 
what the New Testament distinguishes by the-clearest language, to 
think of her having ted a sinful iife from the fact of her having suf¬ 
fered from demoniacal possession. Never, perhaps, has a figment so 
utterly haseless obtained so wide tin acceptance as that which wc con¬ 
nect with her name. But it is hopeless to try to explode it, for the 
word has passed into the vocabularies of Europe as a synonym of 
penitent frailty. 

Mary appears to have,belonged to the village of Magdala, or Migdol 
—the Tower—about three' miles north of Tiberias, on the water’s 
edge, at the south-east corner of the plain of Gcnncsarctli. It is now 
represented by the few wretched hovels which fonrfthe Mohammedan 
village of El-Mejdel, with a solitary thorn-bush beside it, as the last 
trace of the rich groves and orchards, amidst which it ivas, doubtless, 
embowered, in the days of our Lord. ■** A high limestone rock, full of 
caves, overhangs it on the south-west, and beneath this, out of a deep 
ravine at the back of the plain, a clear stream rushes past to the sea, 
which it enters through a tangled thicket of thorn, and willow’s, and 
oleanders, covered in thoir season with clouds of varied blossoms. 
Who Mary was, or what,-no one can tell, but legend, with a cruel 
injustice, has associated her name for ever with the spot now sacred 
to her, as the lost one reclaimed by Jesus. 

The circle which thus attended‘Him on His journeys was peculiar, 
above all things, in an age of intense ritualism, by its slight care for 
the external observances and mortifications, which formed the sum of 
religion with so many. This simplicity was made the great accu* 

L cf c— 1G. 
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sation against Jesus, as, in after times, the absence of sacrifices and 
temples led the heathen to charge Christianity with atheism. Even, 
the initiatory rite of baptism had fallen into aheyanee, and fasting, 
and the established rules for prayer and ceremonial purifications were 
so neglected, as to cause remark and animadversion. There is, in¬ 
deed, great reason for the belief of some, that Jesus and His followers 
differed, alike in dress, demeanour, mode of life, and customs, from 
the teachers of the daj r and their followers. The simple tunic and 
upper garment may have had the Tallith worn by all other Jews, but 
wc may be certain that the tassels at its corners were in contrast to 
the huge, ostentatious size affected by the Rabbis. Nor can we 
imagine that either Jesus, or the Twelve, sanctioned by tbeir use the 
superstitious leathern phylacteries which others bound, with long 
fillets, on their left arm and their fcrtliead, at praj T ers. The count¬ 
less rules, then, as uow t , in force for the length of the straps, for the 
size of the leather cells to hold the prescribed texts—for their shape, 
manufacture, &c., and even for the exact mode of winding the straps 
round the arm, or tying them on the forehead—marked too strongly 
the cold, mechanical conceptions of prayer Iben prevailing, to let us 
imagine that our Lord or the disciples wore them. There was no 
such neglect of Ilis person as many of Ilis contemporaries thought 
identical with holiness, for He did not decline the anointing of His 
head or beard, or the washing of His feet, at each resting-place. Nor 
did He require ascetic restrictions at table, for we find Him permit¬ 
ting the use of wine, bread, and honey, and of fish, flesh, and fowl. 
In Peter's house He invited others to eat with Him, and He readily 
accepted invitations, with all the customary refinements of the kiss 
of salutation, and foot-washing, and anointing even with the costliest 
perfume. The Pharisee atoned for his occasional entertainments by 
fasting on Mondays and Thursdays, but Jesus exposed Himself to the 
charge of indulgence, because He never practised even such inter¬ 
mittent austerities. Expense was, however, the exception and not 
the rule, for He praised the Rnptist for having nothing costly^ or 
effeminate in his dress, and He enjoined the strictest moderation, 
both in dress and living, on Ilis disciples. 

It is the great characteristic of Jesus that He elevated the common 
details of life to the loftiest uses, and ennobled even the familiar and 
simple. In His company, the evening meal, when not forgotten in 
the press of overwhelming labours, was an opportunity always gladly 
embraced for informal instruction, not only to the Twelve, but to 
the many strangers whom the easy manners of the East permitted to 
gather in the apartment. After evening devotions, the family group 
Invited the familiar and unconstrained exchange of thought, in which 
Jesus so much delighted. As the Father and Head of the circle, He 
would, doubtless, use the form of thanks and of blessing hallowed by 
the custom of Ilis nation, opening the meal by the bread and wine 
passed round to be tasted by each, after acknowledgment of the 
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bounty of God and Ilia gifts. Then would follow a word to all, in 
turn: the story of the day, and each one’s share in it, would be re¬ 
viewed with tender blame, or praise, or counsel; and the faith, and 
hope, and love of all would be refreshed by their very meeting round 
the table. How dear these hours of quiet home life were to Jesus 
Himself, is seen in the tenderness with which He saw, in the group 
they brought around Ilim, Ilis “children,”—as if they replaced in 
His heart the household affections of the family; and in the pain, 
and almost womanly fondness, with which He hesitated to pronounce 
His last farewell to them. To the disciples themselves, they grew to 
be an imperishable memory, which they were fain, in .compliance 
with their Master's wish, to prepetuate daily, in their breaking of 
bread. The greatness and condescension, the loving familiarity and 
fond endearments of close intercourse, the peace and quiet after the 
strife of the day, the feeling of security under His eye and care, made 
these hours a recollection that grew brighter and more sacred with 
the lapse of years, and deepened the longing for Ilis return, or for 
their departure to be with Him. 

In this delightful family life there was, however, nothing like com¬ 
munism, for there is not a trace of the property of each being throw a 
into a common fund. His disciples had, indeed, left all; but they 
had not sold it, to help the general treasury. Some of them still re¬ 
tained funds of their own, and the women who accompanied them, 
still kept their property. When Jesus paid the Temple tax for Him¬ 
self, He did not think of doing so for Ilis disciples as well. It was 
left to them to pay for themselves. The simple wants of each day 
were provided by free contributions, when not proffered by hospi¬ 
tality, nor did lie receive even these from Ilis disciples, though Rabbis 
were permitted to accept a honorarium from their scholars. “Ye 
have received for nothing” said He, “give for nothing.” He took no 
gifts of money from the people, nor did He let Ilis disciples collect 
alms, as the Rabbis did their scholars. The only bounty He accepted 
was the hospitality and shelter always ready for Him in friendly Gali¬ 
lee. From the generous women who followed Him, He, indeed, ac¬ 
cepted passing support, but, in contrast to the greed of the Rabbis, He 
only used their liberality for the need of the moment. His little 
circle was never allowed to suffer want, but was always able to dis¬ 
tribute charity, and, though lie seems to have carried no money, lie 
expressly distinguishes both Ilimsclf and Ilis disciples from the 
poor. 

Ilis presence among His disciples was seldom, even for a brief in¬ 
terval, interrupted. He might be summoned to heal some sick per¬ 
son, or invited to some meal; or lie might wish to be alone, for a 
time, in His chamber or among the hills, while lie prayed, but these 
were only absences of a few hours. It would seem as if the kiss of 
salutation in such eases greeted Ilis return. He gave the word for 
vetting out on a journey, or for going by boat, and the disciples pro 
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cured what was needed bv the way, if bv land, and plied the Oar, if 
on the Lake. 

He always travelled on foot, and was often thankful for a draught 
of water, as He toiled along the hot sides of the white hills, or for a 
piece of bread, procured in some village through which He passed. 
Sometimes lie went with His disciples, sometimes before them; leav¬ 
ing them to their own conversation, but noting and reproving, at 
once, their misunderstandings, or momentary misconceptions. 

"When a resting-place had to be found for the night. He was wont 
to send on some of Ilis disciples before, or He awaited an invitation 
on Ilis arrival; Ilis disciples sharing the proffered hospitality, or dis¬ 
tributing themselves in other houses. The entertainment must have 
varied in different dwellings, from the simplicity of the prophet's 
chamber where the Sbunamitc had provided a bed, a table, a stool, 
and a lamp, to the friendship, and busy womanly ministrations, and 
homage of lowly discipleship, of homes like the cottage of "Bethany. 
Where lie was welcomed. He entered with the invocation, “Peace 
be to this house”—but, unlike the Pharisees—without asking any 
questions as to the levitical cleanness of the house, or its tables, or 
benches, or vessels. It was very rarely, one would suppose, that lie 
was not gladly received, but when at any time He met inliospitality, 
He only went on to the next village. Sometimes He bore His rejec¬ 
tion silently, but at others, moved at their hardness, He shook the 
very dust of the town from His feet on leaving it, as a protest. When 
meekness could he shown He showed it, but where the circumstances 
demanded. He was as stern as commonly He was gentle. 

It is not easy to realize .the daily life of one so different from our¬ 
selves as Jesus, but a fine poetical mind has imagined the scene of 
the healing of .Mary Magdalene, and the appearance and acts of Christ 
eo finely, that I borrow some passages from his pen. 

The landing-place at Capernaum was at the south side of the town.: 
Thither the boats came that brought over wood from the forests of, 
Gaulonitis, and thither the boat steered that bore Jesus, His four 
earliest disciples acting as boatmen. He had been on the other side 
of the Lake, and had returned now, in the evening. The sun was 
just setting, but a few,beams seemed to have lingered to die away 
on His face, and the full moon rose, as if to see Him from behind the 
brown hills still bathed in purple. The soft evening wind had risen 
to cool Ilis brow, and the waters, sparkling in the moonlight, rose and 
fell round the boat, and gently rocked it. As it touched the shore 
there were few people about, but a boat from Magdala lay near, with 
a sick person in it, whom it had taken her mother’s utmost strength 
to hold, and keep from uttering loud cries of distress. She had been 
brought in the hope of finding Jesus, that He might cure her. 

“ Master,” said John, “ there is work yonder for you already,” “I 
must always be doing the work of Him that sent me,” replied Jesus; 
“the night comcth when mo man can work.” The mother of the 
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fldcfc woman had recognized Him at the first glance, for no one could 
mistake Him, and forthwith cried out with a heart-rending voire, 
“ O Jesus, our helper and teacher. Thou messenger of the A11- 
Mereifnl, help my poor child,—for the Holy One, blessed be Ilia 
aa*nc, has heard my prayer that we should find Thee, and Thou us.” 
Betcr forthwith, with tlie help of the other two, who liad let their 
oars rest idly on the water, turned the boat, so that it lay alongside 
the one from Magdala. Jesus now rose; the mother sank on her 
knees; hut the sick woman tried with all her misht to break away, 
and to throw herself into the water, on the far side of the boat. The 
boatman, however, and John, who had sprung over, held her by the 
arms, while her mother buried her face in the long plaited hair of her 
child. Her tears had ceased to flow; she was lost in silent prayer. 
“Where are these people from?” asked Jesus of the boatman, and 
added, to Ilis disciples, when lie heard that she came from Magdala, 
“ Woe to this Magda!a, for it will become a ruin for its wickedness! 
The rich gifts it sends to Jerusalem will not help it, for, as the prophet 
says, ‘ They are bought with the wages of unclean ness, and to that 
they will again return.’ ” “Turn her face to me that I may see her, ” 
added He. It was not easy to do this, for the sick one held her face, 
bent over, as far as possible, towards the water. Johu managed it, 
however, by kind words. “Mary,” said he, for lie had asked her 
mother her name, “do you wish to lie for ever under the power of 
demons? See, the conqueror of demons is before thee, look on Him, 
that you may he healed. We are all praying for you, as Moses, peace 
be to him, once prayed for his sister,—‘O God, heal her.’ Do not 
put our prayer to shame; now is the moment when you can make 
yourself and your mother happy.” These words told; and no longer 
oppesing strength to strength, she let them raise her head, and turn 
her face to Jesus. But when she saw Him, her whole body was so 
violently convulsed, that the boat Swayed to and fro, and she shrieked 
out the most piercing wails, which sounded far over the Lake. 

Jesus, however, fixed Ilis eyes on hers, aud kept them from turning 
away, and as lie gazed, Ilis look seemed to enter her soul, and break 
the sevenfold chain in which it lay bound. The poor raving creature 
now became quiet and did not need to be held; her convulsions 
ceased, the contortions of her features, and the wildness of her eyes, 
passed off, and profuse sweat burst from her brow, and mingled with 
her tears. Her mother stepped hack, and the healed one sank down 
on the spot where her mother had been praying, and muttered, with 
subdued trembling words, to Jesus,—“ O Lord, I am a great sinner; 
is the door of repentance still open for me?” “Be comforted, my 
daughter,” answered He, “God has no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked; thou hast been a habitation of evil spirits, become now $ 
temple of the living God.” The mother, unable to restrain herself, 
broke out—“Thanks to Thee, Tliou Consolation of Israel,” but Ue 
went on,—“Return now, quickly, to Magdala, and be calm, and give 
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thanks to God in silence.” John stepped back into the boat to Jesus, 
and the other boat shot out into the Lake, on the way home. The 
two women sat on the middle seat. Mary held her mother in her 
arms in grateful thanks, and neither spoke, but both kept their eyes 
fixed on Jesus, till the shore, jutting out westwards, hid Him from 
their sight. 

When the boat with the women was gone, Peter bound his to the 
post to which the other had been tied, but Jesus sat still in deep 
thought, without looking round, and the disciples remained motion¬ 
less beside Him, for reverence forbade them to ask Him to go ashore. 
Meanwhile, the people of Capernaum, men, women, and children, 
streamed down in hands; some soldiers of the Roman-Herodian gar- 
Tison, and some strange faces from Perea, Decapolis, and Syria, 
among them. 

The open space had filled, and now Peter ventured to whisper, in 
a low voice which concealed liis impatience, “ Maranu we Rahbinu— 
Our Lord and Master—the people have assembled and wait for Thee." 
On this Jesus rose. Peter made a bridge from the boat to the shore 
with a plank, hastening across to make it secure, and to open the 
wav; for the crowd was very dense at the edge of the w T ater. Christ 
now left the boat, followed by the three other disciples, aDd, when 
lie had stepped ashore, said to Peter,—“ Sehim’on Kfifit"—for thus 
He addressed him when He had need of his faithful and zealous 


service in the things of the kingdom of God—“I shall take my 
stand under the palm-tree yonder.” It was hard, however, to make 
way through the crowd, for those who had set themselves nearest the 
water were mostly sick people, to whom the others, from compassion, 
had given the front place. Indeed, Jesus had scarcely landed, before 
cries for help rose, in different dialects, and in every form of appeal. 
“Rabbi, Rabhoni," “ Iloly One of the Most High!” “ Son of David!" 
“ Son_c*f God! ” mingled one with Hie other. Jesus, however, waving 
them back with His hand, said, “ Let me pass! to-night is not to be 
for the healing of your bodily troubles, but that you may hear the 
word of life, for the good ot your souls." On hearing this they 
pressed towards Him, that they might at least touch Him. When, at 
last, with the help of His disciples. He made 11 is way to the palm, 
He motioned to the people to sit down on the grass. The knoll from 
which the palm rose was only a slight one, but when the crowd had 
sat down in rows, it sufficed to raise Ilim sufficiently above them. 
The men sat on the ground, leaving any better spots for the women 
and children. 


It is a mistake to think of Jesus standing while He taught. He 
stood in the synagogue at Nazareth while the Prophets were being 
read, but He sat down to teach. He sat as He taught in the Temple, 
and when He addressed the multitude wbom He had miraculously 
fed; and when He spoke from Simon Peter's boat, He did so sitting. 

Under the palm lay a large stone, on. which many had sat before. 
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to enjoy the view over the Lake, or the shade of the branches above. 
The Rabbis often chose such open air spots for their addresses. There 
was nothing extraordinary, therefore, when Jesus sat down on it, and 
made it His pulpit. Ilis dress was clean and carefully chosen, but 
simple. On His head, held in its place by a cord, He wore a white 
sudar, the ends of which hung down Ilis shoulders. Over His tunic, 
which reached to the hands and feet, was a blue Tallith, with the 
prescribed tassels at the four corners, but only as large as Moses 
required. It was so thrown over Him, and so held together, that the 
grey red-striped under-garment was little seen, and Ilis feet, which 
had sandals, not shoes, were only noticed occasionally, when He 
moved. When He had sat down and looked over the people, they 
became stiller and stiller, till nothing was heard but the soft plash of 
the ripple on the beach. 

As He sat on the stone, Simon and Andrew, the sons of Jonas, stood 
on His right and left hand, with James and John, the sons of Zabdai. 
The people stood around the slope, for as yet Rabbis were heard, stand¬ 
ing. “Sickness came into the world,” says the Talmud, “w T hen 
Rabban Gamaliel died, and it became the rule to hear the Law sitting.” 
“ Sons of Israel, Men of Galilee,” lie began, “ the time is fulfilled, 
aud the kingdom of God has come: repent, and believe the Gospel. 
Moses, j T our teacher, peace be to him, hat said—' A prophet willt he 
Lord your God raise unto you from 3 * 0111 * brethren, like unto me. Him 
shall yc hear. But he who will not hear this prophet shall die!’ 
Ainen, I say unto > T ou: He who believes on me nas everlasting life. 
No man knows the Father but the Son, and no man knows the Son 
but the Father, and he to whom the Son reveals Him.” Then, with a 
louder voice, He continued, “ Come to me, all } r e that labour and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give } r ou rest. Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, for I am meek and lowl}* in heart, and }*c shall find rest 
for } r our souls. For my yoke iseas}*, aud my burden is light.” Then, 
drawing to a close, He added, “ Take on you the yoke of the kingdom 
of lica/en, for the kingdom of heaven is the fulfilling of the Law 
and tue Prophets. Give up that which is worth little, that you may 
have what is of great price. Become wise changers who value holy 
money above all other, and the pearl of price above all. He that luu 
ears to hear, let him hear.” 



CHAPTER XLT. 

THE BURSTING OF THE STORM. 

The fijrnmer passed in a succession of excitements and an unbroken 
recurrence of exhausting toil. Wherever Jesus appeared lie was sur¬ 
rounded by crowds, anxious to see and to hear. The sick everywhere 
pressed in His way, and friends brought the bed ridden aud helpless to 
Him, from all quarters. From early morning till night, day by day, 
without respite, there was a strain on mind, heart, and body, alike. 
Even the retirement of the house in which He might be resting, 
could not save Him from intruding crowds, and time or free space 
for meals was hardly to be had. Such tension of His whole nature 
must have told on Him, and must have affected His whole ner¬ 
vous and physical system. To be continually surrounded by mis¬ 
ery, in every form, is itself distressing; but, in addition to this, to be 
kept on the strain by die higher spiritual excitement of a great relig¬ 
ious crisis, and to be overtaxed in mere physical demands, could not 
fail to show results, in careworn features, feverishness of the brain, 
and the need of temporary quiet and rest. Yet sympathy was felt 
for Him only by a few. The thoughtless crowds did not realize that 
they were consuming in the fires of its own devotion the nature they 
intended to honour, aud Ilis enemies, seeing everything only through 
the disturbing light of their hatred, invented a theory for it all that 
was sinister enough. 

The continued and increasing support Jesus received from the people, 
was a daily growing evil in the eyes of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
They were in danger of losing their authority, which they identified 
with the interests of orthodoxy, and national favour with God. They 
had let Him choose fouror five disciples, without feeling alarmed, for 
a movement as yet so insignificant was almost beneath their notice. 
The choice of a publican as one of this handful bad, indeed, apparently 
neutralized any possible danger, by the shock it gave to public feel¬ 
ing. The further choice of the Twelve was, however, more serious, 
ii seemed like consolidation, and progress towards open seliism There 
were, already, parties in Judaism, but there were no sects, for all were 
alike fanatically loyal to the Law, the Temple, and the Scribes, and 
ready to unite against any one who w as not as much so as themselves, 
in their own sense. Criticism was utterly proscribed: blind worship 
of things as they were was imperatively required, and, hence, Jesus, 
with His free examination of received opinions, provoked the bitterest 
hostility. As long, however, as lie had no following He was little 
dreaded, but signs of organization and permanence, such as the choice 
of the Twelve, and the growing enthusiasm of the people towards 
Him, determined the authorities on vigorous action. Information 
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was laid against Him at Jerusalem, where He had already been chal¬ 
lenged, and Rabbis were sent down to investigate the whole question. 

Every movement which did not rise in the Rabbinical schools was 
suspected by the Jbnbbis and their disciples, and there were circum- 
stances in that of Jesus, which were especially formidable. The 
superhuman powers He displayed could not be questioned, and tba 
Rabbis could boast of nothing as imposing. They were falling into 
the shade. Respect was growing for Jesus among the people, in spito 
of them, nis claims were daily urged more frankly, and the masses 
were disposed to assent to them. On His return to Capernaum n<? 
had cured a man who was blind, dumb, and mad, and possessed be. 
sides with a devil; and so astounding a miracle had raised the ques¬ 
tion, far and wide, whether, in spite of their former ideas, He wera 
not the Son of David—the Messiah, after all. Men had, indeed, ex¬ 
pected an outward political kingdom, with a blaze of miracle wrought 
on behalf of the nation at large, but they began to ask each other, 
“When the Christ cometh will lie do more miracles than this man 
has done?” It could not be eudured. The movement of John had 
just becu crushed, aud, uow, in restless Galilee, one far more danger¬ 
ous to the Jerusalem authorities was rapidly taking shape and con¬ 
sistence. It must be put down at any cost. 

The Rabbis from the capital, reverend and grey, did not know 
whether to be more bitter at the discredit thrown on their own claims 
to supernatural powers, or at the popular favour shown to Jesus. 
He cast out devils, indeed, but so did they, and their disciples, the 
exorcists. It was enough for Him, however, lo speak, and the suf¬ 
ferer was cured of all ailments alike, while they used adjurations, 
spells, and magic formula; which were dangerously like the supersti¬ 
tions of the despised heathens. They laid stress on their knowledge 
of the secret names of God and the angels. To utter the cipher 
which stood for these, was, in their belief, to set in motion the divino 
and angelic powers themselves, and a whole science of the black art 
had been invented, defining how and for what ends they could bo 
pressed into the service of their invoker, like the genii of the Arabian 
Nights into that of a magician. 

The calm dignity and simplicity of Jesus, contrasted with their 
doubtful rites, was, indeed, humiliating to them. The mightiest of 
all agencies at their command was the unutterable name of “Jeho¬ 
vah”—called in the Rook of Enoch, in the jargou of the Rabbinical 

exorcists—the oath Akal and “the number of Kesbccl.” Bv this 

_ * 

number, or oath, it was held, .all that is has its being. It had also a 
secret magical power. It was made knowu to men by the wicked 
angels—“ the sons of God”—who allied themselves with women, and 
brought on the flood. “It was revealed by the Head of the Oath to 
the holy ones who dwell above in majesty; and his name is Beqa. 
And he said to the holy Michael that he should reveal to them that 
secret name, that they might see it, and that they might use it for an 
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oath., that they who reveal to the sons of men all that is hidden, may 
shrink away before that name and that oath. And this is the power 
of that oath, and these are its secret works, and these things were 
established by the swearing of it. The heaven was hung up for ever 
and ever (by it), before the world was created. By it the earth was 
founded above the water, and the fair streams come by it for the use 
of the living, from the hidden places of the hills, from the foundation 
of the earth, for ever. And by that oath was the sea made, and un¬ 
derneath it He spread the sand, to restrain it in the time of its rage, 
and it dare not overstep this hound from the creation of the "world to 
eternity. And through that oath the abysses are confirmed, and 
stand, and move not from their place, from eternity to eternity. 
And through that oath the sun and the moon fulfil their course, and 
turn not aside from the path assigned them, for ever and ever. And 
through that oath the stars fulfil tlieir course, and He calls their 
names, and they answer, from eternity to eternity. And even so the 
spirits of the waters, of the winds, of all airs, and their ways, accord¬ 
ing to all the combinations of the spirits. And by that oath arc the 
treasuries of the voice of the thunder and of the brightness of the 
lightning maintaiued, and the treasuries of the rain, and of the hoar 
frost, and of the clouds, and of the rain, and of the dew. And over 
them all this oath is mighty.” 

Possessing spells so mighty as they believed the secret names of 
the higher powers thus to be, the Rabbis had created a vast science of 
magic, as fantastic as that of mediaeval superstition, to bring these 
awful powers to bear on the mysteries of the future, and the diseases 
and troubles of the present. Combinations of numbers of lines, or of 
letters based on them, were believed to put them at the service of the 
seer, or the exorcist. Resistless talismans, protecting amulets, fright 
ful curses, by which miracles could be wrought, the sick healed, and 
demons put to flight, were formed in this way. Armed with a mystic 
text from the opening of Genesis, or the visions of Ezekiel, or the 
secret name of God, or of some of the angels, or with secret myste¬ 
rious unions of letters, the Rabbis who dealt in the dark arts had the 
power to draw the moon from heaven, or to open the abysses of the 
earth! The uninitiated saw only unmeaning sigDS in their most awful 
formulae, hut he who could reckon their mystic value aright was 
master of angelic or even divine attributes. 

The appearance of Jesus as a miracle-worker so different from 
themselves, must have excited the Rabbinical schools greatly. They 
made no little gain from their exorcisms, and now they were in dan¬ 
ger of being wholly discredited. At a loss what to do, they deter¬ 
mined to slander what they eould not deny, and attribute the miracles 
of Jesus to a league with the devil. They had, indeed, for some time 
back been whispering this insinuation about, to poison the minds of 
the people against Him, as an emissary of Satan, aDd thus, necessarily, 
a disguised enemy of Israel, and of man. It would raise superstitious 
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terror, if they could brand Him as a mere instrument of the kingdom 
of darkness. 

The cure of a man, blind, dumb, and possessed, was so astounding, 
that the Rabbis ventured to spread their malignant slanders more 
widely than heretofore. Jesus had retired to Peter s house, wearied 
and faint, after the miracle, but the multitudewere so greatly excited 
that they crowded into the room, so that lie could not even eat, and 
among them the Jerusalem Scribes, who were so bitter against Him, 
took caro to find themselves. He read their faces, anil knew their 
words. “This fellow, unauthorized and uneducated as lie is, casts 
out devils, uuder Beelzebub, as their prince." They believed that 
the world of evil spirits, like that of the angels, formed a great army, 
in various divisions, each with its head and subordinates, its rank and 
file; the whole under the command oE Satan. Beelzebub—the “fifth 
god,"—was the name given by Jewish wit and contempt to Bcelzebul, 
— “ the lord of the (royal) habitation”—a god of the Phenicians. To 
him was assigned the control of that division which inflicted disease 
of all kinds on man, and Jesus, they hinted, was playing a part under 
him, in pretending to drive out devils from the sick, that He might 
win the people to listen to His pestiferous teaching. They would 
not admit that Ilia power was divine, and the ideas of the times 
necessarily assumed that it must be the opposite. It was of no avail 
that light streamed In on them; for bigotry, like the pupil of the eye, 
contracts in proportion to the outward brightness. He was, with 
them, an emissary and champion of the kingdom of the devil, aud an 
enemy of God. 

They even went farther. Not only was He in league with the 
devil; He Himself was possessed with an unclean spirit, and the 
demon in Him had turned llis brain: “He had a devil, and was 
mad.” They had spread this far and wide, and yet, ventured, now, 
into llis presence. 

Jesus at once challenged them for their slanders, and brought 
them, in the presence of the multitude, to an account. “llis whole 
life was before the world. The aim and spirit of it were transparent. 
AY as it uot expressly to fight against the evil and confused spirit 
of the day; to overthrow all wickedness and all evil; to restore 
moral and spiritual soundness in the people; did He not strive 
after all this, with the fulness of llis power? AVho could deny that 
He only sought good, and spent all His energy to advance it? And 
could He league Himself with the prince of darkness to do good? 
AVhat a ridiculous, self-eontradictory charge! To think of Him over¬ 
coming evil by evil; fighting against the kingdom of darkness, with 
the weapons of darkness, was almost too foolish to repeat I No king¬ 
dom is in eouliict with itself, or if there be division iu it, it is already 
iu process of dissolution, for it needs nothing more to bring it quickly 
to ruin.” There was no answering such an argument. But Jesus 
had still more to say. 
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“If I, "said He, “cast out devils by tlie power of Beelzebub, ty 
whom do your disciples cast them out? You do not attribute their 
works to the prince of devils, why do you do so with mine? But if I 
do these things by the power of God, I prove myself to be sent from 
Ilim, and to be 11 is Messiah, and where the Me-si ah is, there also ia 
His Kingdom. Do you still hesitate to draw this conclusion? Ask 
yourselves, then, how I can invade the kingdom of Satan, and take 
from him his servants, instruments, and victims, the sick, and the 
possessed, without having first overcome himself? The strong man’s 
palace can only be spoiled when he, himself, is first bound. It is no 
light matter to put yourselves in the position you take towards me. 
lie who is not with me, is, as may be seen iu your case, my enemy. 
No neutrality between the Messiah and the devil is possible. If you 
do not help, with me, to gather in the harvest, you scatter it, and 
hinder its being gathered!” 

The arguments of Jesus were so irresistible that the Rabbis, taken 
in the snares they had set for Him, could say nothing, and, now, 
wlule they were silenced before the people they had striven to pervert, 
ITc advanced from defence to attack. They claimed to be the right¬ 
eous of the land, but had no idea of what true righteousness meant. 
Jesus had come to oiler forgiveness to sinners, not to judge them. 
He desired rather to deliver them from their guilt. But He saw that 
His enemies, the theologians and clergy of the day, and the privileged 
classes generally, had determined to reject Him, whatever proofs of 
His divine mission lie might advance. Their prejudices and self- 
interest had blinded them till their religious faculty was destroyed. 
They had deliberately refused to be convinced, and conscience grows 
dead if its convictions arc slighted. The heart gets incapable of see¬ 
ing the truth against which it has closed itself. They dared to speak 
of the Holy Spirit of God who inspired tlie New Kingdom, and in 
whose fulness Jesuswrestlcd against selfishness and ambition, soothed 
the woes of tlie people, opened a pure and heavenly future, and 
sought to win men to eternal life, as a spirit of evil. Light was to 
them darkness, and darkness light. They even sought to quench the 
light in its source by plotting against His life. This, He told them, 
was blasphemy against the Divine Spirit. They had wilfully rejected 
the clear revelation of His presence and power, and had shown 
deliberate and conscious enmity against Him. “This awful sin,” 
said He, “cannot be forgiven, because, when it occurs, the religious 
faculty has been voluntarily destroyed, and wilful, declared opposition 
to heavenly truth has possessed the soul as with a devil.” “ To speak 
against me as a man,” He continued, “and not recognize me as the 
Messiah, is not a hopeless sin, for better knowledge, a change of 
heart, and faith, may come, and I may be acknowledged. But it is 
different when the truth itself is blasphemed; when the Holy Spirit, 
by whom alone the heart can be changed, is contemned as evil. The 
soul has then shut out the light, and has chosen darkness as its portion. 
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'' I vrarn you to beware of speaking thus any longer. Either decide 
that the tree is good and its fruit consequently good, or that it is had 
and its fruit bad, but do not act so foolishly as you have done in your 
judgment on me, by calling the tree bad—that is, calling me a tool of 
the devil, and yet ascribing good fruit to me—such, I mean, as the 
casting out devils. Do not think what you say is mere words, for 
words rise from the heart, as if from the root of the man: as the tree 
and the stem, such is the fruit. See that you do your duty by your¬ 
selves, that the tree of your own spiritual being be good and"bear 
good fruit. The tree is known by its fruits. It is no wonder you 
blaspheme as you have doue; a generation of vipers, your hearts are 
evil, and you are morally incapable of acknowledging the truth, for 
the lips speak as the heart feels. Witness to the truth llows from the 
lips of the good; Vich language as yours, from the lips of the evil. 
But, beware, for I tell you that, as such words are the utterance of 
the heart, and show how you are affected towards God and 11 is 
Spirit, you will have to give account of them when I come as the 
Messiah, to judgment. Your words respecting me and my Kingdom 
will then justify or condemn you.” 

At this point, as was common in the most solemn Jewish assem¬ 
blies, He was interrupted by some of the Rabbis present. They 
demanded in strange contradiction to the theory that lie was a secret 
agent of Beelzebub, some astounding miracle, as a sign from heaven 
in support of His claims as the Messiah: as hereafter they did, in 
every part of the world, from the Apostles. The masses, and even 
their leaders, expected the repetition of all the great deeds of Moses 
and Joshua, to inaugurate the coming of the Messiah, and other 
claimants did not venture to resist the demand. Under the Procurator 
Fadus, a certain Theudas drew out the people to the Jordan to see 
Israel walk through, once more, on dry ground. Under Felix, a 
prophet promised to throw down the walls of Jerusalem, as Joshua 
did those of Jericho, and gathered thirty thousand men on the Mount 
of Olives to see them fall. Others invited the nation to follow them 


into the wilderness, where they promised to show them stupendous 

signs of the kingdom of God having come. It might have seemed a 

temptation to One possessing supernatural power, to silence all cavil 

bv a miracle of irresistible grandeur. But outward acknowledgment 

of His claims was of no worth in a kiugdora like that of Christ s, 
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resting on love, and homage to holiness. lie cared nothing for popu¬ 
larity or fame, and lived in unbroken self-restraint, using llis mighty 
power only to further spiritual ends. It was easy, therefore, to repel 
the seduction, which He had already overcome in His tirst great 
wilderness struggle, “An evil and adulterous generation,” said lie 
— “unfaithful to God, who chose Israel for His bride—usW; for a 
sign, grand beyond all I have giveu, that I am the Messiah.” Then, 
predicting His violent death, He went on—“There shall be no sign 
given it, but that of the prophet Jonah. For, as he was three days 
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and three nights in the belly of the fish, so shall the Son of Man be 
three days and three nights in the kingdom of the dead.” The 
spiritual miracle of Ills life and words were the only signs He could 
vouchsafe while lie lived, for at no time did He lay stress on miracles 
alone as a means of gaining disciples, but subordinated them to His 
proclamation of the Truth. Ilis preaching would itself be a sign like 
that of the preaching of Jonah to the Ninevites. “The men of that 
city,” said lie, “ would rise in the judgment day, to witness against 
this generation, for they repented at the preaching of Jonah, and He. 
was greater than that prophet. The Queen of the South, who came 
from Sheba to bear the wisdom of Solomon, would then condemn 
them, for she came from the uttermost parts of the earth, and great 
as they thought the glory of Solomon, they had one greater than lie 
before them, in Himself. Vast multitudes had gone out to hear John, 
and had professed repentance; vast multitudes had followed Himself, 
and, yet, the result had been only temporary and superficial. It 
would prove with this generation as with a man from whom an 
unclean spirit lias for a time gone out. Meeting no suiting rest else¬ 
where, it returns, and finding its former dwelling in the man’s soul 
ready for it, it allies itself with seven demons still worse than itself, 
and with tlieir help enters the man once more. The Reformation 
under Joliu, and under Himself, was only temporary; the nation 
would fall back again to its old sinful ways, and become worse than 
ever.” He foresaw IIis rejection, and thus foretold it. 

lie had silenced the llabbis, and no doubt by doing so had inten¬ 
sified their hatred, but a new trial awaited Him. The insinuation 
that Ilis brain was affected had reached His family, who still lived 
at Nazareth The effects of the exhausting toil, and constant excite¬ 
ment of these months, had, apparently, led even His friends to fear 
that lie would give way under such tension, and, now, the hints of 
the Rabbis that He was possessed, and spoke and acted as He did, 
under demoniacal influence, raised the fear that judicial action would 
be begun against Him, on the part of the Jerusalem authorities. Very 
possibly the simple household at Nazareth, who, like other Jews, 
must have looked on the Rabbis with superstitious reverence, and 
have shrunk from questioning anything they said, had innocently 
accepted the insinuation, that lie was really out of Ilis mind, as a 
result of being possessed. Prejudiced in favour of the common idea 
of the Messiah as a national hero, at the head of Jewish armies, they 
had not risen to any higher conception, and felt impelled by every 
motive to interfere, and, if possible, put a stop to tvhat seemed to 
them an unaccountable course of action on His part. It was only 
about ten hours’ distance from Nazareth to Capernaum, over the 
hills; tb«y would go and see for themselves; and so, Mary, and the 
brothers and sisters of Jesus—the whole household, for Joseph was 
dead—set out for Peter’s house. 

They arrived while the crowd, excited by the miracle they had 
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just seen, and half believing that Jesus must be the expected Messiah, 
still tilled the house and thronged the courtyard, so that the Rabbis, 
overawed, could do nothing against Him. Anxious to withdraw 
Him from His dangerous course, and unable as yet to understand 
Him, they had come to the conclusion, perhaps at the instigation of 
the Rabbis, that the best pla*- would be to lay hold on Him. and take 
Him home by force, as one jeside Himself. If they could keep Him 
for a time at Nazareth; if necessary, under restraint; the quiet, they 
hoped, would calm His mind and free Him from Ilis hallucinations. 
It is wonderful that they could argue with themselves in such a way 
—especially that Mary could have fancied it madness that He aeted 
as He did and called Himself the Messiah; but vision, in spiritual 
things as in nature, depends, not on the flood of light around us, but 
on the eye on which it falls. 

On coming near, however, they found they eould not make their 
way through the crowd, and had to request those near to let Ilim 
know their presence, and that they wished to speak with Him. At 
any moment when busy with the work of the Kingdom, all lower 
relations, bonds, and cares, of His earlier life, ceased to engage Him, 
but much more was it so at a time like this, when engrossed with its 
supreme interests, and with the victory over its enemies which He 
had hardly as yet Completed. The most sacred of earthly ties lost 
its greatuess before the grandeur of spiritual kinship in the new 
deathless communion He was founding. “Who is my mother?" 
asked He, “and who are my brethren?” Then, streteliingHis hands 
towards those around Him—“ Behold," said He, “ my mother and 
my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of my Father in 
Heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” It was the 
same answer, in effect, as lie had, perhaps before this, given, when 
a woman in the crowd, unable to restrain herself, had expressed 
aloud her seuse of the surpassing honour of her who had borne and 
nursed Him. “Yea/’ replied lie, “rather, blessed are they that 
hear the Word of God and keep it.” 

It was from no want of tenderness Jesus thus spoke. A holy duty 
to Himself, His honour, and His calling, demanded His acting as He 
did. It was imperative that He should keep Himself from the hands 
even of His nearest frieuds, to prevent their unconsciously carrying 
out the plans of His enemies, by violently restraining Him. He had, 
moreover, founded a new family of which FIc was the Spiritual 
Head, and this, henceforth, as it spread among men, was to be His 
supreme earthly relationship. The ready faith of the Samaritans, 
and the surpassing example of the heathen eenturion, had fore¬ 
shadowed the extension of the New Kingdom, beyond Israel, to ail 
nations. To do the will of mere men, whether priests, or Rabbis, 
was no longer the condition of heavenly favour. Henceforth, over 
the earth, to do the will of God was the one condition required to 
open the gates of the way of life. 
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Foiled in their attempt to brand Jesus publicly as in league with 
the devil, the Pharisees resolved to try the subtler plan of pretending 
friendliness, and inviting Him to partake of their hospitality, that 
they might watch what He said, and, if possible, provoke Him to 
commit Himself in some way that would bring Him within the reach 
of the Law. It tv as yet early, and one of them asked Him, with this 
treacherous object, to join the light morning meal, then lately intro* 
duccd into Palestine by the Romans. He accepted the invitation, 
with a full knowledge of the spirit in which it had heen given. It 
had heen expected, perhaps, that the honour of entertainment in a 
(Circle of Rabbis, would awe a layman of humble standing like Jesus, 
but He took care to show His true bearing towards them from the 
moment He reclined at table. Washing the hands before eating was, 
in all cases, a vital requirement of Pharisaic duty. A Rabbi would 
rather have suffered death than cat before he had done so. “It is 
better,” said Rabbi Akiba, “ in a time of persecution, to die of thirst 
than to break the commandment, and thus die eternally,” and pro¬ 
ceeded to wash his hands before touching food, with the allowance 
of drinking water brought him by his jailor. But observance of 
Pharisaic rules required much more. Christ had just come from 
amon<r a crowd, aud had, besides, cast out a devil, and, thus doubly 
defiled, ought to have purified Himself by a bat*, before coming to 
table with those who were Levitically clean. A Pharisee always 
bathed himself before eating, on coming from the market-place, to 
wash away the defilement of contact w T ith the unclean multitude, and 
it was to have been expected that Jesus would have been equally 
scrupulous. lie had committed Himself, however, to uncompromis¬ 
ing opposition to a system which substituted forms for true spiritual 
religion, and took Ilis place on the eoueh without any ceremonial 
purification. The host and his guests were astonished, and betrayed, 
at least in their looks, their real feelings towards Him; bitter enough 
before, but now fiercer Ilian ever, at this defiant affront to their 
cherished usages. 

Roused by their uncourteous hostility. He instantly took His posh 
tion of calm independence and superiority, for He feared no human 
face, nor any combination of human violence. Knowing perfectly 
that He was alone against the world, He felt that the Truth required 
Ilim to witness for it, come what might to Himself. 

“ I see,” said He, “ what you are thinking. You Pharisees clean 
the outside of the cup and the platter, but you fill both, within, with 
the gains of hypocritical robbery and wickedness; you cleanse the 
outside of a cup, and think nothing of your own souls heing full of 
all evil. Fools! did not He who made the outside of a cup make the 
inside as wcI17 As He made all outward and visible things, has He 
not also made all inward and spiritual? How absurd to take so much, 
eftre of the one, and to neglect the other 1 Let me tell you how you. 
may attain true purification. Give with willing, loving hearts, what 
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you have in your cups and platters, as alms, and this Trill make all 
your ceremonial washings of the outside superfluous, and cleanse 
both the vessels and your hearts. The Rabbis have told you that 
‘charity is worth all other virtues together,’ but your covetousness is 
a proverb, for you devour widows’ houses, and have invented excuses 
for a son robbing even his father for your good. But woe to you, 
Pharisees! for it is vain to expect this of you, who know nothing of 
true love. You lay stress on external trifles, and neglect the prin¬ 
ciples and duties of the inner life—you tithe petty garden herbs, like 
mint, and rue, and all kinds besides, and are indifferent to right and 
wrong, and to the love of God. If you wish to tithe the garden 
herbs, it is well to do so, but you shotild be as zealous for what is 
much more important. Your vanity is as great as your grasping 
hypocrisy! Woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye love the chief scats in 
the synagogues, and to be flattered by men rising up as you pass 
in the crowded market-place, and greeting you with reverend salu¬ 
tations of Rabbi, Rabbi, your fevcrcncc, your reverence. Woe unto 
you! you arc like graves sunk in the earth, over which men walk, 
thinking the ground clean, and are defiled when they least suspect it. 
Men think themselves with saints if in your company, but to be near 
you is to be near pollution!” 

A Rabbi among the guests here interrupted Him. “Teacher,” 


said he, “you arc condemning not only the common lay Pharisees, 
but us, the Rabbis.” The interruption only directed Jesus against the 
“lawyers” specially. “Woe to you, lawyers, also!” said He, “for 
ye burden men with burdens* grievous to be borne, while ye, your¬ 
selves, touch not these bu'/dens with one of your fingers to help the 
shoulders to bear them. Ye sit in your chambers and schools, and 
create legal rules, endloos, harassing, intolerable, for the people, but 
not affeeiing yourselves,—shut out as you arc from busy life. Woe 
unto you! for ye build the tombs of the prophets, but your fathers, 
in whose acts yon glory, killed them. Shame for their having done 
so might make you wish those sacred tombs forgotten; but you have 
no shame, and rebuild these tombs to win favour with the people, 


while in your hearts you are ready to repeat to the prophets of to-day 
the deeds of your fathers towards those of old! "Vour pretended 
reverence for these martyrs, shown in restoring their sepulchres, while 
you are ready to repeat the wickedness of their murderers, makes 
these tombs a witness against you. The Holy Spirit had this in view, 
when lie said by Me, sometime since, ‘ I will send them prophets and 
apostles, and some of them they will persecute and kill; that the 
blood of all the prophets, shed from the foundation of the world, 
may be required of this generation—from the blood of Abel to that 
of Zaehariah, who lavished between the altar and the Temple. ’ Yes, 
I say unto you, it will be required of this generation. Under tho 
guidance of you lawyers it was, that the people treated them as they 
did! Woe to you! you have taken away from the nation the key to 
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the temple of heavenly knowledge—have made them Incapable of 
recognizing the truth,—by your teaching. You, yourselves, have 
not entered, and you have hindered those from entering who were on 
the point of doing so!” 

The die was finally cast, neneeforth Jesus stood consciously' 
alone, the rejected of the leaders of His nation. There was before 
Him only a weary path of persecution, and, at its end, the Cross. 
An incident, recorded by St. Luke, seems to belong to this period. 
The multitudes thronging to hear the new teaching were daily 
greater, in spite of the hostility of the Rabbis, for their calumnies 
and insinuations had not yet abated the general excitement. “An 
innumerable multitude” waited for the reappearance of Jesus, and 
hung on His lips to catch every word. He might be attacked and 
slandered in the house of the Pharisee, but, as yet, the crowd looked 
on Him with astonishment and respect. Opinions differed only as 
to the scope of His action: that He was a great Rabbi, was felt by all. 

It was the eustom to refer questions of all kinds to the Rabbis for 
their counsel and decision, which carried great weight, though it 
might be informal and extra-judicial. Their w r ords were virtually 
law, for to dispute or oppose them was well-nigh criminal. To get 
the support of one so great as Jesus, therefore, in any matter, 
would, as it seemed, decide a point at once in his favour whom He 
supported. 

One of the crowd, reasoning thus, chose an opportunity to solicit 
Ilis weighty interference in a question of inheritance, in which there 
was a strife with a brother. “Teacher,” said he, “speak to my 
brother, that he divide the inheritance with me.” But he had utterly 
misconceived Christ’s spirit and sphere. In the briefest and most 
direct words, the idea that He had anything to do with “judging” 
or “dividing" in worldly affairs was repudiated. It was not His 
province. 

The question, however, gave an occasion for solemn warning 
against the unworthy greed and selfishness which lie at the root of 
all such strife, on one side or the other. Addressing the crowd, who 
had heard the request, He gave them a caution against all forms of 
covetousness, or excessive desire of worldly possessions, in the follow¬ 
ing parable. 

“Watch,” said He, “and keep yourselves from all covetousness. 
For, though a man may abound in riches, his life does not depend on 
bis wealth, but on the will of God, who can lengthen or shorten his 
existence, and make it happy or sad, at Ills pleasure. Let me show 
you what I mean. 

“The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully. 
And he reasoned within himself, saying, £ What shall I do, because I 
have no room to stow away my crops?’ And he said, 'This will f 
do. I will pull down my barns and build greater, and I will gather 
together into them all my crops and my property, and will say tu 
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my soul, Soul, thou hast much property laid up for many years; take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.' 

“But God said unto him, 'Fool, this night thy soul is required of 
thee, and whose will those things be which thou* hast prepared?' ” 
“So,” added Jesus, “is he who heaps up treasures for himself, 
and is not rich towards God. Death, coming unexpectedly, and, at 
latest, soon strips him of all, if he has only thought of himself and of 
this world. The true wisdom is to use what we have so as to lay up 
treasures, by its right employment, in heaven, that God may give us 
these, after death, in the kingdom of the Messiah.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 

AFTER TIIE BTORM. 

The meal in the house of the Pharisee was a turning point in the 
life of Jesus. The fierceness of His enemies had broken out into 
open rage, so that, as He left, He was followed by the infuriated 
Rabbis, gesticulating, as they pressed round Him, and provoking 
Him to commit Himself by words of which they might lay hold, A 
vast crowd had meanwhile gathered, partly on His side, partly turned 
against Him by the arts of His accusers. The excitement had reach¬ 
ed its highest. 

"With such a multitude before Him, it was certain that He would 
not let the opportunity pass of proclaiming afresh the New Kingdom 
of God, It had been called a kingdom of the devil, and it was meet 
that He should turn aside the calumny. His past mode of teaching 
did not, however, seem suited for the new circumstances. It had 
left but small permanent results; and a new and still simpler style of 
instruction, specially adapted to their dulness and untrained minds 
and hearts, would at least arrest their attention more surely, and 
force them to a measure of reflection. Pressing through the vast 
throng, to the shore of the Lake, He entered a fishing-boat, and, sit¬ 
ting down at its prow, the highest part of it, began, from this con¬ 
venient pulpit, as it lightly rocked on the waters, the first of those 
woudrous parables, in which lie henceforth so frequently embodied 
Iiis teachings. 

The Parable or Mashal was a mode of instruction already familiar 
to Israel since the days of the Judges, and was in familiar and con¬ 
stant use among the Rabbis. Its characteristic is the presentation of 
moral and religions truth in a more vivid form than is possible by 
mere precept, or abstract statement, use being made for this end of 
some incideut drawn from life or nature, by which the lesson sought 
to be given is pictured to the eye, and thus imprinted on the memory, 
and made more emphatic. Analogies hitherto unsuspected between 
familiar Datura! facts and spiritual phenomena; lessons of duty 
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enforced by some simple imaginary narrative or incident; striking 
parallels and comparisons, which made the homeliest trifles symbols 
of the highest truths, abound in all the discourses of Jesus, but are 
still more frequent from this time. Nothing was henceforth left un¬ 
used. The light, the darkness, the houses around, the games of 
childhood, the sightless wayside beggar, the foxes of the hills, the 
leathern bottles hung up from every rafter, the patched or new gar¬ 
ment, and even the noisy hen amidst her chickens, served, in turn, 
to illustrate some lofty truth. The sower on the hill-side at hand, 
the flaming weeds among the corn, the common mustard plant, the 
leaven in the woman’s dough, the treasure disclosed by the passing 
ploughshare, the pearl brought by the travelling merchant from dis¬ 
tant lands for sale at Bethsaida or Tiberias,—at Philip’s court or that 
of Antipas,—the draw-net seen daily on the Lake, the pitiless servant, 
the labourers in the vineyards around—any detail of every-day life— 
was elevated, as occasion demanded, to be the vehicle of the sub- 
limest lessons. Others have uttered parables; but Jesus so far tran¬ 
scends them, that He may justly be called the creator of this mode of 
instruction. 

The first of the wondrous scries was, fitly, that of the Sower, for 
the plauting of the New Kingdom must needs be the first stage 
towards further truths respecting it. In a country like Galilee no 
illustration could be more easily intelligible, and it is no wonder that 
Jesus often uses it. As He sat in the boat, with the multitude stand¬ 
ing on the shore, each feature of the parable would be before Him,— 
the sower going out from the neighbouring town or village to sow 
his patch on the unenclosed hill-side, with its varied soil; here warm 
and deep; there a mere skin over the limestone rock; invaded at 
some spots by thorns, then, as now, so plentiful in Palestine, and 
crossed by the bridle path, along which men and beasts were passing 
constantly. Tbc seed was good, and the sower faithfully did his 
■work, but it depended on the soil itself, what would be the result, 
for the rain, and the light, and the heat, eame equally on all. Part 
fell on the trodden path,—which, itself, though now beaten hard, was 
once as soft and yielding as any part of the field,—and was crushed 
under foot, or picked up by the birds hovering near. Some fell on 
spots in which the springing thistles had already taken root, and 
were about to shoot up in rank vigour; some on the shallow skin of 
earth over the rock, where the hot sun hastened the growth, while 
the hard rock hindered the root from striking down; and only a part 
fell on good soil, and yielded a return for the sower’s toil. 

This parable, apparently so self-illustrative, only troubled the 
minds of the Twelve, and of the wider circle in His hearers who had 
any interest in His words. The mode of teaching was new to them 
from Jesus, and the conceptions embodied in what they had heard 
were directly opposite to all they had been accustomed, as Jews, to 
associate with the Messianic kingdom. The careless multitude, 
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drawn together only by curiosity, had scattered when Jesus had fin¬ 
ished His address, and lie, had returned to Peter’s house. Thither, 
however, a number of graver spirits followed, with the Twelve, to 
seek the explanation they felt assured would be vouchsafed. It was, 
indeed, precisely what Jesus desired, for it afforded an opportunity 
for the fuller instruction of all whose state of heart fitted them to 
receive it, and it drew them into closer personal intercourse with 
Him. lie received them with frank delight. “ Unto you, who thus 
show' your interest in the mysteries of the kingdom of God,” said lie, 
“it is given to know 7 them, but to the indifferent outside multitude, 
they are designedly left veiled in parable.” To understand spiritual 
truth, the heart must be in sympathy witli it; otherwise, to try to ex¬ 
plain it, would be as idle as to speak of colours to the blind, or of 
music to the deaf. When the religious faculty was dead or dormant, 
religious truth w T as necessarily incomprehensible and undesired. “lie 
came to he a Light to men, and to reveal the truth, not to hide it, but 
men must have willing ears, and take heed to wdiat Jhey hear, pon¬ 
dering over it in their hearts. To listen only with the outward ear, 
like the careless multitude, is to draw dowm the punishment of God. 
In natures thus wilfully indifferent, hardness only grow's the worse 
the more they hear. To such, the very -word of life becomes a word 
of death. Rejecting me, the Light, they arc given up by God to the 
darkness they have chosen, and lose, erelong, even the superficial 
interest in higher things they may have had.” 

“Ye, on the other hand,” He continued, “ who really have received 
the truth into a w T iHin<j heart, have thereby proved your fitness for 
higher disclosures, and shall have them. The honest interest you 
show determines the measure of knowledge you arc able to receive, 
and it will be given you. He wdio has opened his soul to Me will 
receive continually richer insight into the truth. Alas for those who 
shut their eyes and stop their ears! But blessed are your eyes, into 
which you have let the truth enter, and blessed are your ears, into 
wiiieh you have let it sink. Amen! I say to you, many prophets 
and righteous men longed to see those tliiugs which ye see, and did 
not see them; and to hear those things which yc hear, and did not 
hear them.” 

Such, in brief explanatory paraphrase, w T as the welcome to those 
really anxious to understand the parable, winch Jesus'forthwith ex¬ 
pounded to them, disclosing, as lie did so, conceptions and principles 
which required a complete revolution in tlieir minds to understand 
and appropriate. He announced that the ancient kingdom of God 
was, henceforth, spiritualized, sc that the only relation of man to it, 
from this time, w T as a moral one; not, as heretofore, in part, a political. 
So entirely, indeed, was this the vase, that He did not even speak of 
the external agencies or organization by which men should be out¬ 
wardly received as its citizens, but assumed that acceptance depended 
on the man himself; on his wii and his sympathy with what the 
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New Kingdom offered. "The Word is the only Seed of the Gospel. 
As the embodiment of all truth, it is by following it that the Will of 
God is realized by men, and the one grand law of the kingdom thus 
obeyed. It is given to men, as the seed to the ground, ana they can 
hear and understand it if they choose, but all depends on their doing 
so. As the strewn seed neither springs nor bears fruit on much of 
the ground, and fails except where it sinks into good soil, so the rela¬ 
tions of men to the Word of God are very various. Few, it may be, 
receive it aright, but it is always the fault of men themselves if it be 
not living seed in their hearts. Worldly indifference may have made 
the soil impenetrable as the trodden path, or have left only a skin of 
sentiment over hidden callousness; or worldly cares or pleasures may 
he let spring up, and choke the better growth; in all eases it is the 
man, not the seed, or the sower, on whom the result turns. Before 
all things, this is to be felt, so that no one may imagine that entrance 
into the New Kingdom depends on any but moral conditions. Every 
merely outward claim to citizenship must be laid aside; it is a matter 
strictly between God and the soul. The more completely this is done, 
the greater the fitness for entrance. He must be willing simply to 
receive, without a thought of merit, or right, what God is pleased to 
give, of His free bounty. The New Kingdom is, in truth, altogether 
spiritual. It works directly on the soul, by spiritual truth. It ad¬ 
vances in the individual and the world, not by outward power, or 
political glory, or by miracles, but by the Word sown in the heart, 
and its aim, like its nature, is spiritual; to make the heart and life 
visibly fruitful in all heavenly grace.” 

As the parable of the Sower described the planting of the Now 
Kingdom in the heart, others set forth the secret invisible energy of 
the Word, by the indestructible vigour of which the New Kingdom 
unfolds itself in the individual and in the world. It was compared 
to the silent and mysterious growth of seed, which springs up by un- 
perecivcd development, first into the blade, then into the ear, and, 
finally, into the ripened corn. The triumphant future 'found an 
analogy in the growth of a grain of mustard-seed—which, though 
among the smallest, grows to be the greatest amongst herbs, shooting 
out wide branches, and becoming a tree, in the shade of which the 
birds of the air come and lodge. It found another in the sileut leav¬ 
ening of three measures of meal by a spot of yeast, hidden in them. 
As surely as the seed will spring, or the musTard-seed become a tree, 
or the yeast spread through all the three measures of meal,—as cer¬ 
tainly as the spark spreads to a flame,—the New Kingdom will grow 
and expand to world-wide glory. It needs no battles to be won, as 
the hearers fancied it did; no violent revolutions. Jesus knew that 
the living force of truth in each single heart must spread, and that, 
as soul after soul was won, it would silently revolutionize the world, 
and leaven all humanity. 

That there should be hindrances was only natural, and these He stud- 
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owed out in the parable of the Tares secretly sown by an enemy in a 
nun’s field, and undistinguishablc from the grain till both had come to 
fruit. For the sake of the wheat both were left, by the householder, 
till the harvest, but, in the end, the tares would be gathered for burning, 
and the wheat for the barn. The full meaning of this parable was given 
afterwards by Jesus Himself. The visible Church would include in 
it, till the last day, many who were not true members. To separate 
them is not the part of man, but of the Judge. Rut this is, and eould 
be, meant only in a general sense, for the wdiole spirit of the Gospels 
implies the rejection of the openly unworthy, and their reception 
again on their repentauce. “Those who to-day are thorns,” says 
Augustine, “may be wheat to-morrow.” 

“So,” said He, also, “ my kingdom maybe likened to a net cast 
into the lake; whieli gathers in it good fish and bad, and, when full, 
is drawn to shore, and the good gathered into vessels while the bad 
are cast away.” 

* The supreme worth of citizenship in His kingdom He set forth in 
separate parables. It was like a treasure hidden in a field, which, 
when found, so filled the heart of the discoverer, that, for joy, lie 
went away, and sold all lie had, and bought the field, that the treasure 
might be his. Or, it was like a priceless pearl met with by a mer¬ 
chant seeking such a treasure, and secured by him at the cost of all 
he had. The kingdom might be found by some without their seeking 
it, as the treasure by the peasant in the field; or it might be met by 
oue in earnest search for it, like him who found the costly pearl. In 
either case, it could ouly be obtained by joyful self-sacrificc of all 
tilings else for its sake, and by the realization of the worthlessness of 
all human possessions in comparison with it. 

It is not certain that all these parables were sp<J^n the same day, 
though there is nothing improbable in the sup|rosition that Jesus 
should have given such a free utterance to the wealth of imagery and 
illustration which llowed from IIis lips with no mental effort. But 
the evening came at last, and found Him wearied out with the work 
and agitatious of such an eventful day. Capernaum could, however, 
no longer be the quiet home for Him which it had been. The fierce 
rage of the priests and schoolmen in the morning, and their intrigue 
with the household of Nazareth to lay hold on Him a9 a madman, 
possessed with a devil, showed that they would stop at no wickedness 
to get Him into their power. The controversy respecting Him 
had penetrated every humble cottage, and quiet work was uo longer 
possible. <\Moreover, it was necessary to introduce Ilis disciples to a 
wider sphere of life and work than Capernaum and the little districts 
round it, in preparation for their independent action, and to form and 
strengthen their character and power of self-reliance by putting it to 
the proof, and revealing to them the weaknesses yet to be overcome. 

The wall of lonely hills on the east side of the Lake, seamed by 
deep gorges through which the path led to the vast upland plains of 
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the eastern Jordan—a region little known to the bU3y population of 
Galilee, and in bad reputation with most, as more heathen than Jewish. 
—offered Him a secure retreat. Instead of returning to Peter’s house, 
where new troubles might have awaited Him, He ordered His dis¬ 
ciples to carry Him to the opposite shore, that lie might escape from 
all painful scones, and enjoy peace and rest for a time. His enemies 
would not be likely to seek a Rabbi like Him in such an unclean dis¬ 
trict; least of all, in the neighbourhood He first visited—that of the 
heathen city, Gadara. 

Rut the incidents of the day were not yet over. The streets on tho 
way to the boat were full with the evening gossips, glad to talk with 
their neighbours in the gathering twilight, now their day’s work was 
done; and, with others lingering about, in the hope of seeing the great 
Rabbi. A number of these soon gathered round Christ and llis dis- 
eiples as they made towards the shore, and at last the silence was 
broken by one of them, strange to say, himself a Rabbi, offering to 
follow Him as llis scholar. “ Teacher,’’said he, “ I will follow Thee 
wherever you go.” It might have seemed a great thing for one in the 
position of Jesus to have a Rabbi among llis disciples, but He never 
courted human aid, or acted on mere expediency. The highest, no 
less than the humblest, could only be received on the condition of 
absolute self-sacrifice and sincerity. iNor did He readily accept those 
who offered themselves, but chose rather to summon such as He 
wished, to llis immediate circle. “Ye have not chosen me,” said 
lie, on a future occasion, “but I have chosen you.” He returned, 
therefore, only an answer which should test the applicant’s motives- 
to the uttermost. “ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” Virtually 
driven from the dwelling at Capernaum He could regard as His 
home, and reject* from Isazareth, He was, henceforth, a wanderer, 
with no fixed dwelling. From this time lie was almost a fugitive 
from His enemies, never remaining long in any one place,—a home¬ 
less and houseless man. 

To a second applicant, who professed himself willing to follow Him 
as soon as he had discharged the pious duty of burying his father, the 
startling answer was returned, “Let the (spiritually) dead bury their 
dead, but go thou and preach the kingdom of God.” Under other 
circumstances Christ would have commended such filial love; but it 
w T as necessary now, to show, by a supreme example, that those who 
sought to follow Him must deny natural feelings, otherwise entirely 
sacred, when the interests of the kingdom of God required it. He 
had in mind, doubtless, the thirty days’ mourning that were virtually 
implied, and knew the results of indecision in a matter so paramount. 
It was, moreover, a requirement of the Rabbis, in similar cases, that if 
any one who wished to be a scholar of the Law, had to choose be- 
tx^een burying even his nearest relation—his parent, or his brother, or 
sister—and devoting himself at once to his sacred duties, he should 
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leave the burial to others, ns the less important duty, and give him¬ 
self upon the moment, undividedlv to the other. The words of Jesus 
were the familiar and well-known expression of this recognized con¬ 
dition of even Rabbinical disoipleship. The applicant would have 
had to act thus had he chosen to follow a Rabbi, and less devotion and 


sincerity could not be demanded in the service of the New Kingdom. 
^ * 

A third, who asked leave before finally following Christ, lo go home 

r a I r % 1 


and bid his family circle farewell, received a similar 


answer—“ Xo 


one having put his hand to the plough, and looking hack, is lit for the 
kingdom of God; he who gives himself up to the kingdom of God, 
must do so with an undivided heart, suffering no earthly cares to dis¬ 


tract him.” 


He had set out for the Lake side as soon as the multitudes had 


scattered sufficiently to open the way; and now, having reached it, 
He went into a fishing-boat, just as lie was, and they pushed ofT in 
company with some other boats. It was already late for Orientals to 
be abroad, and the rest in the open air, after such continuous menial 
and bodily excitement, soon brought the sweet relief of dec]) refresh¬ 
ing sleep. AVe never hear of Jesus being ill; and, indeed, such a life 
as Ilis, utterly free from all disturbing causes wliieh might induce 
disease, may well have been exceptionally healthy. The coarse leather 
boss of the steersman’s seat, at the end of the boat, sufficed for a pil¬ 
low, and presently He forgot in deep slumber the cares and labours 
of the day. 

The sail across, however, though usually so refreshing and delight¬ 
ful, was destined to be rudely disturbed. The Lake lies in its deep 
bed among the hills, ordinarily, smooth as a mirror, but sudden storms 
at times rush down every wady on the north-east and east, and lash 
the waters into furious roughness. The wiuds sweeping over the vast 
bare table-land of Gaulouitis and the Hmiran, and the boundless desert 
beyond, pour down the dee]) ravines and gorges, cut in the course of 
ages by streams and torrents, on their way to the Lake, and lash it in¬ 
to incredible commotion. Its position, about six hundred feet below 
the Mediterranean, induces such sudden hurricanes, by heating the air 
over it till the colder atmosphere of the hills rushes down to fill the 
vacuum caused by the rarefaction. 

Such a storm now burst on the calm bosom of the waters, and 
presently raised the waves to such a height, that the unprotected boat 
was all but swamped. In the wild roaring of the wind; amidst blind¬ 
ing torrents of rain, and the thick darkness of the hurricane cloud, 
wliieh blotted out the stars; aud the dashing of the sea, which broke 
over them each moment; even bronzed sailors like the Twelve lost 
their presence of mind, and were filled with dismay. Driven before 
the wind, they were fast filling, and, as it .seemed, must presently go 
down. Through all the wild tumult of wind, darkness, rain, and sea, 
however, Jesus lay peacefully asleep, so profoundly had He been ex¬ 
hausted. It seemed as if He were indifferent to their fate. In their 
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natural reverence they long hesitated to rouse Him, but at last did so, 
and appealed to Him to save them. Amidst the terror around, He 
was entirely self-possessed. Rising, lie gently rebuked the fear that 
had so unnerved them, and then, with an awful sublimity, rebuked 
the wind as if it had been a living power, and bade the aDgry sea be 
still; and both wind and sea at once obeyed Him. A great calm 
spread over the Lake. “Why are ye fearful,” said He, “O ye of 
little faith ?” They had seen Him control disease, cast out devils, and 
even raise the dead; could they not have felt assured that neither 
winds nor waves could harm them when He was there? “ What 
manner of man is this?” muttered the awe-struck apostles, “for He 
commandeth even the winds and water, and they obey Him!” 

The boat had been driven to the southern end of the Lake, and 
Christ consequently landed in the territory of the city of Gadara, a 
half-heathen town on the table-land, twelve hundred feet above the 
shore, and at some distance from it. It was then in its glory, and lay 
round the top of the hill, looking far over the country. Long avenues 
of marble pillars lined its streets; fine buildings of squared stones 
abounded. Two great amphitheatres of black basalt adorned the 
west and Dortli sides, and there was a third theatre near its slpendid 
public baths. It was the proud home of a great trading community, 
to whom life w as bright and warm when Jesus landed that morning, 
on the shore beneath, and looked up towards its w alls. 

The hill on w'hieh Gadara stands is of soft limestone, full, like the 
limestone of Palestine generally, of larger and smaller caves, many 
of which had been enlarged by the poorer classes and turned into 
dwelling-places, for wdiich they are used even yet, while others had 
been converted into tombs, with massy stone doors. The roadside 
is still strewn with a number of sarcophagi of basalt, sculptured with 
low reliefs of genii, garlands, wreaths of flowers, and human faces, 
in good preservation, though long emptied of their dead. 

Madness in every form has, in all ages, been treated by the rude 
therapeutics of the East as a supernatural visitation, with which it 
is unsafe to interfere more than is needed, and, hence, even at this 
day, furious and dangerous maniacs may, from time to time, be seen 
in the towns of Palestine, in some cases, absolutely naked. Others, 
equally furious, often hetake themselves to the mountains, and sleep 
in tombs and caves. In their paroxysms they become terribly dan¬ 
gerous, for the mental excitement gives them prodigious strength, 
and, hence, one is sometimes a terror to a whole neighbourhood. 

Two such madmen, it seems, had taken up their abode in the caves 
and tombs, by the side of the road from the Lake to Gadara, and had 
made it almost impassable, from their fierceness. Jesus had hardly 
set His foot on shore before they sallied out .towards Him, shriekmg 
amidst the wild howls of their frenzy, as they approached; in depre¬ 
cation of His interference with them. From some reason, now 
unknown, St. Mark and St. Luke speak only of one of these two 
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sufferers, and ns their account is the fuller, it is better to keep to it. 
Both were more than merely insane: they wore possessed with devils, 
and conscious that they were so. As in similar cases, the demoniac 
presence controlled the hutnau will, and spoke in its own name. 
Both had already shown their terror at the coining of one whom they 
recognized as the Son of God, and adjured Ilim not to torment them 
before the time. But now the one of whom especially St. Mark and 
St. Luke speak, ran and fell down before Jesus, in the manner of 
Eastern reverence. lie had been a terror to the whole country side, 
for he would wear no clothes, but roamed the hills naked, and would 
live only in the tombs. Efforts had been made to put him in restraint, 
but neither ropes, nor the chains used, had sufficed to hold him. 
Night and day he wandered the mountains, driven hither and thither 
by the mysterious possession that had him in its power, lining the air 
with his howls and shrieks, and cutting himself with sharp stones in 
his frenzy. But a greater than the strong man by whom he was 
enslaved was now here. Though dreading IIis presence, the demon 
could not keep away from it. It may be that, in the confused human 
consciousness, there was yet a glimmer of reason and moral health 
which drove him to the Saviour, but, if so, the spirit took the word 
from him, and spoke in his stead. “ What is thy name?” said Jesus 
to the demon,—and the mysterious answer was, “Legion, for we arc 
many." Forthwith came the command to come out of the man. But, 
true to diabolical instinct, the spirits would fain injure, even in leav¬ 
ing. On the slopes of the hill, a great herd of swine, the unclean and 
hateful abomination of the Jew, were feeding. They were, doubtless, 
owned by some of the heathen citizens of Gadara, for swine were in. 
great demand as sacrifices and food among the foreign population. 
“ Send us into the swine," cried the devils, “and do not drive us into 
the abyss,” and the request was granted, to the destruction of the 
whole herd, which ran violently down the slope into the Lake and 
were drowned. Jesus, as Son of God, was free to act at Ilis will 
with all things, for they were all His by the supreme right of crea¬ 
tion, and this right is continually used in the moral government of 
the world. There is no ground for a moment’s discussion respecting 
an act of One to whom all things were committed, as Head of the 


New Kingdom, by the Father. 

It is idle, in our utter ignorance of the spirit world, to raise diffi¬ 
culties, as some have done, at this incident. It is recorded in three 


of the four Gospels, and cannot be explained away except by doing 
violence to the concurrent language of the three evangelists. How¬ 
ever mysterious, it is no more so than many facts in the life of Jesus, 
and must be taken si.nply as it stands. 

The terror of the Apostles iu the storm had shown how little Jesus 
could rely on them in the far worse trials of future years, but the 
mighty power lie had shown in stilling the tumult of the elements, 
had been a lesson of confidence in llim, which they could hardly 
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forget. It was a further step in their training to trust in Him. when 
they now saw Him perform the still more wonderful miracle of still¬ 
ing the inward tempest of a human soul. In neither case could they 
say a word. They stood silent and ashamed. They were far, as yet, 
from having gTown to the spiritual manhood of their great office. 

The new teaching of Jesus had excited, for a time, a wide popu¬ 
larity that had even besieged His dwelling and thronged IIis person. 
The people had given Him their Unhesitating confidence. But Ilis 
collisions with the priests and Rabbis, and His disturbed relations to 
His family—with the whisperings of calumny on all sides—had 
chilled the enthusiasm of many. Distrust and suspicion had been 
sown in hitherto trustful minds, and these reports had penetrated 
even to the east of the Jordan. Their first open results were seen 
at Gadara, for it was here He first met with open want of sym¬ 
pathy with His person and wort. The incident of the destruction 
of the swine, infuriating the owners, was enough, with what they had 
before heard, to turn the people against Him. The insinuation that 
lie cast out devils by a league with their chief, filled weak minds 
with terror. lie had hardly landed, and was in sore need of rest, 
but was at once forced to leave. For the first time, the disciples had 
an example of that invincible unbelief they were, hereafter, to meet 
so often. But, if Jesus were hindered from preaching in Deeapolis, 
lie had the satisfaction of leaving behind llim the former maniac, 
now clothed and in his right mind, to spread the fact of his dc 
liveranee. The poor man would fain have followed his Benefactor, 
but Jesus had other work for him. Contrary to IIis rule hitherto, 
He dismissed him, with directions to go home to his friends, and 
tell them the great things the Lord had done for him, and how 
He had had compassion on him. Ilis preaching, however simple, 
was a seed of future good in these regions. 

Forced to return to Capernaum, Jesus had scarcely landed, when 
a demand was made on His sympathy which He could not resist. 
One of the rulers, or chief men of the Synagogue, a local dig¬ 
nitary, named Jairus, had an only daughter, arising girl of about 
twelve, at the point of death. After all that had passed between 
Jesus and the Rabbis in the town, it must have been a frreat effort 
for one in the position, and with the inevitable prejudices of Jairus, 
to seek His aid; hut distress humbles pride, and often quickens faith 
Pressing towards Him, and regardless of a crowd around, he fell ai 
His feet, as inferiors then did, and still do, in the East, before those 
greatly above them, and besought Him to come and lay His hand 
on his child, and restore her to health. A heart that sympathized 
with all sorrow could not resist such an appeal, and, forthwith. 
He set out, through the throng that attended all His appearances, 
to the ruler’s house. Before arriving there, however, a message 
came that the sufferer was dead, and that there was no need of 
further trouble. They little know who was on His way to them. 
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“Be not afraid,” said He to the rultr, “only believe.” The crowd 
of relatives and friends that always throng the chamhcr of death in 
Palestine, had already begun the pitiful wails and cries of Eastern 
lamentations, and the dirge-flutes bad already begun to add their sad 
burden to the tumult. Jesus had likely been delayed before starting, 
and, as preparations for burial commence as soon as breath leaves the 
body, the corpse had likely been washed, and laid out in the cus¬ 
tomary way for the grave, before He came. 

The noise and confusion were not in keeping with the work Jesus 
intended. “Why make ye this ado and weep?” said He, as He en¬ 
tered, “ The damsel is not dead, but slcepeth.” He used the word, 
doubtless, just as He afterwards did in the case of Lazarus, but they 
mocked at His pretended knowledge, which seemed to impute error 
to themselves, for they knew that she was dead. He was the Prince 
of Peace, and would have no such disturbing excitement, and there¬ 
fore caused the crowd to leave the chamber of death. Only the father 
and the mother of the girl, and the three disciples, Peter, James, and 
John, were allowed to see His triumph over the King of Terrors. 
Taking the damsel by the hand, and usir\g words of the language of 
His people,—Talitha enmi—Damsel, I say unto thee, arise—the spirit 
returned to the pale form, and she rose and walked. But in Caper* 
naum, at a time when His enemies were so keenly afoot, cautious 
obscurity was needed, and He therefore enjoined silence as to the 
miracle. 

On the way a touching incident had happened. A woman, 
troubled for many years with an internal ailment, after “having 
suffered many things of many physicians, and having spent her all,” 
in the vain hope of cure, resolved to seek help from Jesus. It is no 
wonder that she had given up the faculty of the day, for thcii 
practice was in keeping with the scientific ignorance of the times. 
Lightfoot quotes from the Talmud the Jewish medical treatment of 
such a complaint. It was as follows: “Take of the gum of 
Alexandria the weight of a zuzee (a fractional silver coin); of alum 
the same; of crocus the same. Let them be bruised together, and 
given in wine to the woman that has an issue of blood. If this does 
not benefit, take of Persian onions three logs (piats); boil them in 
wine and give her to drink, and say, ‘ Arise from thy flux.' If this 
does not cure her, set her in a place where two ways meet, and let 
her hold a cup of wine in her right hand, and let some one como 
bchiud and frighten her, and say, ‘Arise from thy flux.' But il 
that do no good, take a handful of cummin (a kind of fennel), a 
handful of crocus, and a handful of fencgreck (another kind of 
fennel). Let these be boiled in wine, and give them her to drink, 
and say, ‘Arise from thy flux.”' If these do no good, other doses, 
over ten in number, are prescribed; among them, this—“Let them 
dig seven ditches, in which let them burn some cuttings of vines, 
not yet four years old. Let her take in her hand a cup of wine. 
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and let them lead her away from this ditch, and make her sit 
down over that. And let them remove her from that, and make 
her sit down over another, saying to her at each remove,—' Arise 
from thy flux.’ ” 

But these were only a few of the more harmless prescriptions 
in vogue. The condition of medical science in the East may be 
judged from its character at the centre of civilization and progress 
in the West. Pliny’s Natural History gives us some curious 
glimpses of this. Ashes of burnt wolf’s skull, stags’ horns, the 
heads of mice, the eyes of crabs, owls’ brains, the livers of frogs, 
vipers’fat, grasshoppers, bats, &c., supplied the alkalis whieh were 
prescribed. Physicians were wont to order doses of the gall of 
wild swine, of horses’ foam, of woman’s milk; the laying a piece 
of serpent’s skin on an affected part, mixtures of the urine of 
cows that had not been sucked, the fat of bears, the juice of 
boiled bucks’ horns, and other similar abominations. For colic, 
they prescribed the dung of swine or hares, for dysenteiy 
powdered horses’ teeth, for affections of the bladder, the urine of 
wild swine, or asses’ kidneys, or plasters of mice-dung. It was a 
great assistance in child-birth if the mother, or any of her circle, 
ate wolf’s flesh. Cold in the head was cured by kissing a mule’s 
nose. Sore throat was removed by embrocations of snails’ slime, 
and the in halation of the fumes of snails slowly burnt. Quinsy 
was cured with the brain of the marsh owl; diseases of the lungs, 
with mouse-flesh, disorders of the stomach with boiled snails, of 
which, however, only an odd number must be taken; weakness of 
the bowels, with powdered bats; miscarriages were prevented by 
carrying about with one a living amphisbama, a small snake which 
was believed to be able to go cither backwards or forwards; frogs’ 
eyes were useful for contusions, if the eyes were taken out at the 
conjunction of the moon, and kept iu an egg-shell. Frogs boiled in 
vinegar were sovereign for toothache; for cough, the slime of frogs 
whieh had been hung up by the feet; for rupture, sea hedgehogs— 
the echinus—dissolved in asses’ milk; for diseases of the glands, 
scorpions boiled in wine; for ague or intermittent fever, the stoue 
from the head of sea-eels, but it must be taken out at the full moon. 

The poor woman who now determined to seek help from Jesus 
had endured all the tortures of such medical treatment for twelve 
years, and, of course, was hurt rather than healed. She could not, 
however, venture to speak to Jesus; perhaps womanly shame to tell 
her disease in public kept her baek; perhaps reverence for one so 
mysteriously above other men. Besides, she was unclean, and had 
to stand aloof from society. Joining the erowd following Him to 
the house of Jairus, she could only dare to touch the zizitli, or tassel, 
that hung on the corner of His outer garment, as on those of all 
other Jews. The touch at once healed her, but it did not pass 
unnoticed. To have let it pass, might have seemed to give coun- 
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tenance to a superstitious fancy that His clothes had virtue in them* 
selves. Turning round, lie at once asked who touched Him. Shs 
could no longer hide her act, and, alarmed lest her boldness should 
be punished by the renewal of the trouble she now felt to have heed 
healed, fell down before Him, and told Him all the truth. It wa* 
enough, “Daughter,” said He, “ thy faith hath made thee whole* 
go in peace, and be whole of thy plague. ” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

DARK AND BRIGHT. 

Amo^g the crowd that had gathered round the house of Jairus, 
the supernatural powers of Jesus found renewed exercise. No 
sooner had He reappeared thau two blind men followed Him to 
Peter’s house, appealing to Him as the long-expected Messiah— 
“ Have mercy upon us, Son of David.” It was an invariable con¬ 
dition of His granting IDs miraculous aid that those who sought it 
should come with sincere and trustful hearts, for to such only could 
any higher good be gained by mere outward relief. The poor men 
eagerly assured Him that they believed He could do what they 
asked, and with a touch of His hand their eyes were opened. 
“ According to your faith,” said He, “be it unto you,” The prudent 
charge not to speak of their restored sight, so nccessaiy after all that 
had lately passed, was heard only to be forgotten, for, in their joy, 
they could not refrain from publishing it wherever they went. 
Another miracle of these days is recorded—the casting out a devil 
from one who was dumb, so that the sufferer, henceforth, spoke 
freely. The multitudes were greatly moved by such repeated de¬ 
monstrations of transcendent power, which seemed to surpass all 
that had ever been seen in Israel, but this popularity only the more 
embittered His enemies. Repeating their old blasphemy, they could 
only mutter, “He casts out devils by being in league with their 
prince.” That lie should thus recognize classes whom they repre¬ 
sented as accursed, and from whom they withdrew themselves as 
unclean, seemed a reflection on their teaching and conduct. The 
blind, the leper, the poor, and the childless, were alike accounted 
stricken of God, and “ dead,” by the hard Judaism of the day, and 
yet He associated freely with all who sought Him. Either He or 
they must be vitally wrong. 

It was now late iu the year, and the Twelve had not yet gone out 
on any independent mission. He had taken them with Ilim on Ilis 
circuits round Capernaum, to train them for wider fields. They had 
seen Him scattering the first seed, and caring for it in its growth, 
preserving what had heen won; strengthening the weak, and calling 
the careless to repentance. On a narrow theatre they had hod a 
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widely varied experience. More lately they had had example* of 
unbelief in the Gadarenes, of weak faith in themselves, and of strong 
in the woman who had touched Jesus, and even in the two blind 
men. Another lesson, however, was needed—that of fierce opposi¬ 
tion, which they were destined to meet so often hereafter. 

Jesus had never visited Nazareth since His leaving it, and His 
heart, doubtless, yearned to proclaim the New Kingdom to the popu¬ 
lation among whom He had' lived so long. The visit of Mary, and 
of His sisters and brothers, to Capernaum, to take Him away with 
them, however mistaken, had, doubtless, been prompted by the ten- 
derest motives. Simple country people, they had heard from their 
boly Rabbis that He whom they so loved had overstrained His mind 
and body till His reason had failed, and that there was ground to fear 
that the Evil One had secretly taken advantage of His enthusiast to 
work miracles by His bands. What could it be, indeed, but serving 
the Prince of Darkness, to slight the sacred traditions by acts like 
mixing with the common people without bathing afterwards, or 
breaking the Sabbath by healing on it, or by letting the disciples 

{ duck com and rub it in their hands on the holy day, or letting a 
eper come near Him, or eating with unclean publicans and sinners? 
He was a revolutionist: He was turning the world upside down: 
He was questioning the wisdom and authority of the Rabbis, and who 
but the devil or his emissary could do that? 

It was a grave matter, however, to revisit Nazareth. If His nearest 
relatives had given way to such fears respecting Him, what could He 
expect from the multitude, who had known Ilim only in His humble 
obscurity? He must seem to them, at the least, a dangerous disturber 
of the religion of the land; a fanatic who was stirring up confusion 
in Israel. But, where duty called, He never knew fear. In company 
with His disciples He set out from Capernaum, taking the road along 
the hills by the Lake, to Magdala, turning westward from it, through 
the valley of doves, by Arbela, with its high cliffs and robber caves, 
and the Horns of Halt in, past Tabor, south-westerly to Nazareth. It 
was only a journey of seven hours, and could easily be made in a 
day. He stayed in Nazareth several days, no doubt in His mother’s 
house. 

The sword had already begun to pierce the Virgin’s heart. Tender, 
humble, patient, and loving, she had trials we cannot realize Know¬ 
ing that her Son was the Messiah, her faith was sorely perplexed by 
His past course, for her ideas were those of her nation, and Ilis were 
wholly the opposite. Her intimate knowledge of the sacred oraclea 
of Ilis people had shown itself in the Magnificat; her simple trust in 
Gcd, her happy thankfulness of soul, her musing thoughtfulness, her 
modest humility, her strength of miud and energy of purpose, had 
all been seen in earlier days, and, no doubt, as she grew older, the 
light of a higher world was reflected with ever-inercasing glory from 
her soul. Rut she was, and must have been, in sore trouble at the 
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position of her Son. Ilis first interview with her has been conceived 
thus:— 

“Refreshment over, and thanks returned with covered head by 
Jesus, we may fancy how Mary followed Him to Ilis own chamber. 
When, at last, she thus had Ilim alone, she fell on His neck, lmt in¬ 
stead of kissing Ilim, as she had done a thousand times, secretly, in 
spirit, she hid her faee on Ilis shoulder, and a stream of tears fell 
from her eyes. She wept without speaking, and would not let 
Him go. 

“At last, Jesus said, 1 Mother, be calm, and sit down by me, and 
tell me why you weep?’ She did so, and began,—her hand in His, 
and H is eyes fixed on hers—' I rejoice that at hist I have you again, 
and grieve that wc shall soon have once more to part.’ ' Do you 
know, then,' asked Jesus, 'how soon or how late I shall leave this 
world?’ 'Oh, my child,’ replied Miriam, 'does not the deathly 
whiteness of your face tell me that you are wearing yourself out? 
and if von do not wear yourself out, though I am a woman, shut in 
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by the four corners of my house, how can I help seeing that the 
hatred of your enemies increases daily, and that they have long 
sworn your death?’ 'Granted,* broke in Jesus, ‘but lias not a 
great part of the people banded round me, and does not litis stand iu 
the way of the plots against me?’ 1 Indeed,'replied Miriam, 'the 
might of your preaching, your independence towards those in power 
at Jerusalem, the uovelty of your whole appearance, and, above all, 
your miracles, have won man}' to your side, but the favour of the 
people is like a rain-torrent,, which swells quickly, only to pass away 
as soon,’ ' You are right, O blessed among women,’ answered Jesus; 
'most of this people seek uot salvation from sin, but from quite 
other burdens, and when the decisive moment comes, they will for¬ 
sake me, faint-heartedly and ungratefully. Your look into the future 
does not deceive you, but even the enmit}’ and evil of men serve the 
counsels of God, which I came to fulfil. My way goes downwards 
to deep darkness, from which my soul shrinks, but I follow the will 
of my Father, whether the road be up or down.' As He spoke, Ilis 
countenance, which had been clouded for a moment, was, as it were, 
transfigured, as the divine in His nature shone through the human; 
and Miriam, drinking in all these beams, thrilled with a more than 
mortal joy. There was a long pause. Miriam was silent, but she 
was., as always, wrapt in prayer. ‘ Fair,’ said she, in the thoughts of 
her soul, * is the rising sun, fair the green vine, fair the blue sea, but 
fairer than all is lie. What an hour is this! My eyes have beheld 
the King iu Ilis beaut}’.’” The picture is beautiful, but it ascribes 
feelings to Mary which sprang only later. 

It had been the instinctive practice of Jesus, from earl}’ childhood, 
to attend all the synagogue sendees, and Tie was still suffered to do 
so, iu spite of the opposition He had excited. When Sabbath came, 
therefore, He went to morning worship, and, after the reading of tho 

L of C—17. 
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Thcrah, stood np in silent offer to read the Ilaplitara of the clav from 
the Prophets. He was forthwith called to the reading-desk” when 
the Sheliach Tsibbur, or Ilazan, handed Him the roll. The lesson 
for the day could not have been more appropriate, for it contained 
the passage of Isaiah which spoke of the Messiah—"The spirit of 
tlie Lord is upon me, because He anointed me to preach the Gospel 
to tlic poor. Me lias sent me to proclaim deliverance to the captives, 
and recovery of sicht to the blind: to set at liberty the oppressed: 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” Then, silting down, 
lie began 11 is Midraseh.or explanation, commenting on the passage 
in language which astonished the hearers, and applying the predic¬ 
tions of the prophets 1o Ilimself. 

But the honest wonder and delight at IIis words soon gave way to 
less friendly feeling. Whispers soon ran through the congregation 
respecting IIim. How came He by such wisdom? lie belonged to 
ro school: claimed noplace in the succession of Rabbis: spoke on 
Ilis own authority, without ordination or sanction from the doctors. 
Is not this the carpenter, the son of Miriam and Joseph, the brother 
of James and Joses, and of Juda and Simon? and are not Ilis sisters 
here, with us? They could not realize One with whom, and with 
whose circle, they had been on familiar relations of citizenship, as a 
prophet. Perhaps His freedom towards the traditions had oifeuded 
the strict notions of some of Ilis brothers, and the petty jealousy of 
a country village eoukl not acknowledge a superior in one whom 
they had long treated as an equal, or even an inferior. His humble 
origin, Ilis position as a carpenter, a trade *IIe had learned among 
them, the absence of anythirg special in His family, and the fact that 
even they did not acknowledge His claims, were all remembered. 
Perhaps jealousy of Capernaum mingled with other thoughts, for 
He had done miracles there, and none in Nazareth. Moreover, if He 
did not belong to thd schools. He could not speak or act by inspiration 
from above, for the "Rabbis were the teachers appointed by God. He 
must do Ilis miracles, as the Rabbis said, by the help of the devil. 
ITc could not, they began to think, have come by Ilis knowledge and 
eloquence by fair means, or in the usual way. He must have un¬ 
holy aid. 

This was enough to turn the Synagogue against Him, and Ilis own 
words intensified the revolution of feeling, and brought it to a crisis, 
lie frankly told them that He knew they thought " that IJe should 
help Ilimself before helping them, and remove the suspicion and dis¬ 
respect they growiugly felt, by miracles like those of Capernaum, as 
the only way to convince them of His claims! But He would not do 
in Nazareth what lie had done there, for lie well knew that no 
prophet had any honour in his ow*n country. Had not Elijah con¬ 
fined his miraculous power to strangers, and they heathen, and with¬ 
drawn it from Israel? Their hardness of heart enforced the same on 
Him, and if Israel, as a whole, showed a like spirit, it also would seg. 
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His mighty works withdrawn, and shown among the heathen.” They 
could stand no more. The whole synagogue ro.-ie in commotion, and 
in wild uproar hustled Him towards the steep wall of rock hard by, 


to throw Him from it, headlong. Hut His time was not yet come. A 
spell cast on tlie II.roe mol), opened a wa} T for Him, and lie passed 


through them, and left the town unhurt. 

This disastrous result so far exceeded all previous experience, that 
Jesus Himself marvelled at their unbelief. It even fetteret 1 liija- lion. 


for ‘’lie could do no mighty work, save that He laid His hands upon 
a few sick and healed them.” lie exerted His miraculous power only 
towards those in whom He found moral sympatl^, however imper¬ 
fect. The human will, m 3 'steriously independent, needed to meet 
His supernatural might and give it entrance, as if the soul, opposed 
or indifferent, were wayside soil, on which the seeds of pl^sieul, a3 
of moral blessing, fell without fruit. 

Hut, though He left Nazareth never to return, lie remained in the 
neighbourhood for a time, preaching in the villages of the great plain 
of Esdmelon, far and near. The whole theatre of His activity, how¬ 
ever, in this circuit, as in previous ones, was limited beyond ordinary 
conception. From north to south, between Choraziu, above Caperna¬ 
um, and Jezreel, in the great plain, was only a distance of ten hours, 
and from east to west, from Chorazin to Cana, or Nazareth, only six or 
seven. His whole life was spent in a space represented by one or two 
English counties, but the seed sown on this speck of ground is yet to 


cover the earth! 


The apostles had now passed through a lengthened and varied 
experience, and besides the constant instruction of their Master's 
words and life, had learned from their own hearts how* great their 
moral deficiencies still were. Their faint-heartedness, irresoluteness, 
and want of faith, were evident, and they were thus brought to that 
modest self-distrust which alone could fit them for the heavier duties 


before them. They were now to rise from the position of dependent 
and simple followers and scholars, and become co-workers wit a Jesus, 
and that not only on the good soil already sown, but, rather, on the 
hard trodden paths, the stou 3 r ground, and that pre occupied b 3 r thorns. 
In Gadara and Nazareth, the}" had learned to distinguish 1 lie opposite 
aspects of unbelief; in the one, that of common natural sehisbne-s 
and harshness; in the other, that of proud perverted fanaticism. 
After long wanderings and continuous trials, the Twelve were now, 
in their Master's opinion, in a measure prepared to work by them¬ 
selves in spreading the New Kingdom. In spite of the opposition of 
the interested professional classes, the enthusiasm of the people to 
hear the new teaching was unabated. Multitudes followed Jeeu.i 
wherever He appeared; the synagogues still offered access to tlio 
whole population each Sabbath, and in all the cities and villages of 
Galilee, the " Gospel of the Kingdom” was the great topic of conver¬ 
sation. 
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The limes moreover, were exciting. The whole country rang with 
the story of a massacre of Galikcans by Pilate, at the last Feast of 
Tabernacles—perhaps, at the same tumult in which Joseph Barabbas 
w r as arrested as a ringleader, to be afterwards freed instead of Jesus. 
Pilate was always ready to shed the blood of a people lie bated, aud 
the hot-blooded GuliHeans, ever ready to take affront at the hated 
infidels, gave him only too many excuses lor violence. They had a 
standing grievance in the sacrifices offered dail yfor the Empire and 
the Emperor, and at the presence of a Roman garrison anil Roman 
fpickets at the Temple, during the feasts, to keep the peace, as Turkish 
soldiers do at this day, during Easter, at the Chinch of the Holy Sep¬ 
ulchre. But Pilate had given special offence, at this time, by appro¬ 
priating pari of the treasures of the Temple, derived from the Tem¬ 
ple tax levied on all Jews over the world, and amounting to vast 
sums, in the aggregate—to defray the cost of great conduits he had 
begun for the better supply of Jerusalem with water. Stirred up by 
the priests and Rabbis, the people had besieged the government house 
when Pilate came up to the city at the feast, and with loud continu¬ 
ous cries had demanded that the works be given up. Seditious words 
against himself, the representative of the Emperor, had not been 
wanting. lie had more than once been forced lo yield to such clam¬ 
our, but this time determined to put it down. K umbers of soldiers, 
in plain clothes, and tinned only with clubs, surrounded the vast mob, 
aud used their cudgels so remorselessly that many, both of the inno¬ 
cent and guilty, were left dead on the spot. The very precincts of 
the Temple were invaded by the legionaries, and some pilgrims who 
w'crc so poor that they were slaying their own sacrifices, w 7 crc struck 
down while doing so, their blood mingling with that of the beasts 
they were preparing for the priests, and thus polluting the House of 
God. It was au unprecedented outrage, and filled every breast in 
Judea and Galilee with the wildest indignation, though such brawis 
were of frequent occurrence. The excitement had even penetrated 
the palace at Tiberias, aud kindled bitter ill-feeling in Anti pas towards 
Pilate, for llie men slain were Galilffian subjects. 

Another misfortune bad happened in Jerusalem a short time before. 
A tower, apparently on the top of Ophel, near the Fountain of the 
Virgin opposite Siloam, had fallen—perhaps one of toe buildings con¬ 
nected with Pilate’s public-spirited steps to bring water to the Holy 
City—and eighteen men had been buried beneath it; in the opinion 
of the people, as a judgment of God, for their having helped the sac¬ 
rilegious undertaking. 

The eiy for a national rising to avenge the murdered pilgrims 
doubtless rose on every side, but Jesus did not sanction it fora mo¬ 
ment. He saw the arm of God even in the hated Romans, and in the 
fall of the tower, and, instead of sympathizing with them for the one, 
and joining in aery for insurrection for the other, told His astonished 
hearers that the same horrors were like to fall on the whole nation. 
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Suppose ye,” He asked, “ that these Galikeans were sinners above 
all the Galiheans, because they have suffered such things? I tell 
you nay, but, except ye repent, yc shall all perish in like manner. Or 
those eighteen, upon whom the tower in Si loam fell and killed them, 
suppose yc that they were sinners above all the men that dwell in 
Jerusalem? I tell you na} r ; but except ye repent, yc will all perish in 
the same manner.” “ Israel,” lie added, “ is like a tig tree, planted 
by a man in his vineyard, which year after year bore no fruit. Wear¬ 
ied by its barrenness, the householder was determined to cut it down, 
and it was now spared at the intercession of the vine-dresser, only for 
another 3 r car, to give it a last respite. After that, if it still bore no 
fruit, he would cut it down, as merely cumbering the ground. That 
year of merciful delay was the passing moment of His own presence 
and work among them. The nation had given itself up to a wild 
dream, that would end in its ruin. Led by the priests and Rabbis, 
it trusted that God would appear on its behalf, and by a political 
revolution overthrow the hated foreign domination. The fruits of 
repentance and faith, which God required, were still wanting. As 
the vine-dresser, Jesus had done all possible to win them to a better 
frame. He had warned, besought, counselled; but they were wedded 
to their sins and their sinful pride. TTis peaceful kingdom offered them 
the only escape from ruin, here and hereafter; but as a nation, they 
were more and more turning towards the worldly schemes of their 
ecclesiastical leaders, and lent a deaf car to all proposals of spiritual 
self-reform. Continuance in this course would bring the fate of those 
they now lamented on the whole race. If they rejected Him, God 
would erelong destro}' them as a people.” 

There fras still another matter agitating all, minds, and helping to 
keep up the volcanic excitement of the country. John lay stilka pris¬ 
oner, in the black forLress of Machacrus, almost within sight, and 
each day men woudered if Antipas had 3 r ct dared to put him to 
death. 

Under ail}' circumstances, the crowds following Jesus would have 
touched a heart so tender, but their wild despair and religious enthu¬ 
siasm made the sight of them doubl} r affecting. Might they not be 
won to the peace and jo}' of the glad tidings? They seemed to Him, 
the Good Shepherd, like a great flock needing many shepherds, but 
with none; footsore with long travel, wandering they knew not 
wiiitlier, with no one to lead them to the still waters and green pas¬ 
tures. “The harvest,” said He to His disciples, “ is plenteous, but 
the labourers are few; pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, 
that He will send forth labourers into His harvest.” There were 
mult Kudos to be won for the New Kingdom,—multitudes prepared 
to hear, for their spirits were broken under personal and national 
sorrow. But the number of right teachers was small. 

He decided, therefore, to delay no longer sending forth the Twelve. 
Calling them together, He told them His purpose, and fitted them to 
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carry it out. As a proof of their mission from Him, He invested 
them with authority over spirits, and gave them power to heal diseases. 
They were to confine themselves for the present, to Jewish districts, 
avoiding Samaritan towns, and not entering on the road to heathen 
parts. Galilee itself was thus virtually their i'eld of Inhour, for 
heathenism had a footing in every place round it. and within a few 
miles of them lay Gadara, nipi >os, Pella, Seythopolis, and even 
Sepphoris, with heathen worship, in (heir midst. Judea and Jerusa¬ 
lem were not to be thought of. The simple Galilaans would he a 
belter beginning for the Apostles than the dark bigoted population of 
the soulh. One day they would be free to visit Samaria, as He Him¬ 
self had already. Sleanwhile they must not stir up Jewish hatred hy 
going to cither Samaritans or heathens. Moreover, their own Jewish 
prejudices unfitted them for a mission to any but Jews, for, even 
after this, the first signs of hostility made John wish to call down 
fire from heaven on a Samaritan village, and they were not fit as yet 
to handle aright the many questions such a journey would elicit. 
Besides, Israel must have another year in which to bring forth fruit*, 
and withal, it was their first independent journey. 

The burden of their preaching was to be llic repetition of that of* 
John, and of Jesus Himself, when He began. “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand.” Like John, they were heralds, to prepare the 
way. “Ileal the sick,” said He, “raise the dead, cleanse lepers, 
cast out demons.” They had received their miraculous gifts freely, 
and must dispense them as freely. Their equipment was to be of the 
simplest, for superfluity diverted the mind from their great object, 
and made an extra burden which would only hinder them on their 
journeys. It became them, also, by their humble guise, to disarm 
the suspicion of workllmess, and to show their implicit trust in Ged. 
They were to take no money; not even any copper coin, in their 
girdles—the usual Eastern purse; nor a wallet for their food by the 
way; nor two Tinder garments, but were to wear only one; nor were 
they to have shoes, which looked like luxury, but only the sandals 
of the common people, and they w r ere to have only one stall. They 
were to go as the peasants of Palestine often do yet, trusting to hos¬ 
pital ily for food and shelter; offering in their simplicity a striking 
contrast to the flowing robes and bright colours of the population at 
large. But they were not to go alone. Each must, have a companion, 
to accustom them to brotherly communion, to give counsel and help 
to each other in difficulties, and to cheer each other on the way. AVe 
may fancy that Peter was sent with Andrew’, James witli John, 
Philip with Bartholomew, the grave Thomas with the practical Mat¬ 
thew, James the Small with Judas tlie Brave-hearted, and Simon the 
Zealot with Judas Iscariot; the brother with the brother; th« friend 
with the friend; the zealous with the cold. 

No mention is made of the synagogues in their instructions; it 
may be, because the Apostles w r ere not yet confident enough to come 
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forward so publicly. It was to be a bouse to house mission. While 
every traveller, according to the custom of the country, greeted his 
acquaintances with laborious formality, raising the hand from the 
heart to the forehead, and then hying it in the right hand of the 
person met-, even, according to circumstances, bowing thrice, or as 
many as seven times; they were forbidden to indulge in any greet¬ 
ings by the way. Time was too precious, and their mission too 
earnest for emply courtesies. On entering a town or village, they 
were to make inquiries, to guard against their seeking hospitality 
from the unworthy, but having once become guests, they were to stay 
in the same family till they left the place. They were to enter 
the dwelling which heartily welcomed them, with a prayer for its 
peace. Any house or city, however, that refused to receive them, 
was to be treated openly as heathen, by their shaking off its dust 
from their feet as they left it. But woe to such as brought down 
this wrath; it would be better at the last day for Sodom and Gomorrah 


than for the Galihean village in such a case! 

To these directions for the way Jesus added warnings that might 
have well filled with dismay men less devoted. lie predicted for 


them only persecution and universal hatred, jails, public whipping, 
and even death, but cheered them by the promise that their bravo 
and faithful confession of faith in Him, before governors and kings, 


would serve Ilis cause, and that endurance to the end would secure 


their eternal salvation. They would 
midst of treacherous wolves. Even 


be like helpless sheep in the 
their work would be different 


from what they might expect. To-day it was an olive-branch; to¬ 
morrow it would be a sword. Instead of peace, it would divide 
households aiul communities, and turn the closest relations into 
deadly enemies. They would need to labour diligently, for before 
they had gone over all the towns of Israel, He Himself would come 
to their aid as the risen and glorified 3Iessiah. They might expect 
slander, for He Ilimsclf had been charged with being in league with 
the devil, and they could not hope to fare better. They were, how¬ 
ever, to be stout of heart, for the Providence that watches the birds 
of the air would keep them safe. lie had nothing to offer in this 
world, but if they confessed Him here He would confess them, in 
the great day, before His Father. If, on the other hand, they denied 
Him, He would, on that da}', deny them. He frankly demanded a 
loyalty so supreme and undivided, that the most sacred claims of 
blood were to be subordinated to it. Instead of receiving honours, 
lie told them that they might expect to be crucified, as lie would be. 
To save this life by denying Ilim would be to lose the life to come; 
but to lose it by fidelity to Him, was to find life eternal. Amidst all 
Ibis dark anticipation, they need not fear for their bodily wauts, for 
the greater the danger braved the greater would be the reward in Ilia 
kingdom to those who shewed them favour, and this would always 
sccuTy them friends. 
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Such an address, under such circumstances, was assuredly never 
given before or since. To propose to found a kingdom by the ser¬ 
vices of men, who, as their reward, would meet only shame, torture, 
and death; to claim from them an absolute devotion, from mere per¬ 
sonal reverence and love, with do prospects of reward except those 
of another world; and to launch an enterprise thus supported only by 
moral influences, in the face of the opposition of all the authority of 
the day, simply Lo win men to righteousness by the display of pure, 
unselfish devotion to their good, astounds us by the sublime grandeur 
ol the conception. 

No details arc given of the mission, except that the Twelve went 
on a lengthened circuit through the towns and villages of Galilee, 
preaching the need of repentance, and the glad tidings of the New 
Kingdom; and that their ministry was accompanied by miraculous 
works of mercy—the casting out devils, and the anointing many sick 
with oil, and healing them—which were themselves proofs of their 
higher success, since such wonders were, doubtless, as in the case ol 
their Master, wrought only when there was a measure of faith. 

How long this mission lasted is uncertain. It may have emhraced 
weeks, or have extended over months, though, as the first journey of 
the Twelve, alone, it is not likely to have been very protracted. The 
success must have been unusual, for, as they appeared, two by two, 
in the villages of Galilee, the name of Jesus was on every tongue, 
and penetrated even the gilded saloons of the hated Roman palace of 
Antipas, at Tiberias. Jesus, Himself, had not been idle while His 


followers were-away, for their departure was the signal for a new, 
solitary journey, to preach and teach in the various cities. His name 


was thus spread abroad everywhere, and IT is claims and character 


discussed by all, lie had been nearly two years before the world, 
and had steadily risen in popular favour; in spite of the hierarchical 


party. His claims became the engrossing topic of the day. Hitherto 
the most opposite views had perplexed all alike. More than all men, 


Antipas felt his eyes irresistibly fixed on Him, for his conscience was 
ill at ease, lie had at last put John to death, and, true to his super¬ 
stitious and weak nature, concluded that Jesus was no other than 


the murdered Baptist risen from the dead, and clothed with the 


awful powers of the invisible world. Since that dear head had fallen, 
the weak and crafty worldling had hoped for peace and security, but 
an awful echo of the voice lie had silenced sounded louder and morn 


terrible, from the Ups of Jesus, at his very doors. He was now again 
in Tiberias, and the wide dispersion of a whole band of preachers of 
the same apparently revolutionary Kingdom, in his immediate ter¬ 
ritory, seemed a desigued defiance of his violence at Machacrus, and 
its counterstroke. It was certain that, when he gained couraga 
enough, he would try to repeat the murder of the first prophet by 
that of the second. Suspicion and crafty foresight were his charac¬ 
teristics. Jesus readily, however, learned all that passed respecting 
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Himself in the palace, for He had followers in if., such as Johanna, 
the wife of Cliouza, and Mcuahcm, the foster-brother of the tetrarch, 
and He was on 11 is guard. 

While Antipas thus interpreted the rumours respecting Jesus, 
others formed an opinion hardly more acute or thoughtful, who took 
Him *for a second Elias. John and Elijah, in their whole spirit and 
work, were men devoted to the traditional nnd outward theocracy: 
men who looked to the past. Jesus, ou the other hand, had pro¬ 
claimed, even in Ilis consecration-sermon ou the mountain, that lie 
devoted Ills life to the founding of a New Covenant. Their opinion 
was nearer the truth who believed Ilim a prophet, though distance 
threw a mysterious glory round the prophets of the past, which they 
failed to realize of one in their midst. 

The news of the death of John seems to have reached Jesus about 
the same time as the Apostles returned, and, doubtless, seemed the 
prediction of Ilis own fate. The prospect of the cross had been 
before Ilis mind from the first, for even at the Jordan He had been 
announced as the Lamb of God. The Sermon on the Jlount had 
struck the key-note of self-sacrifice, and He had once and again fore¬ 
told, more or less clearly, that He felt His path would he towards a 
violent death. It was inevitable that one whom the interest, the 
pride, and the reputation of the existing ecclesiastical authorities 
combined to proscribe, must fall before their hostility. Even the 
prophets, as a rule, had suffered violent deaths, though their protest 
against the corruption of their day involved no condemnation of the 
religious economy of the nation. But lie had committed Himself 
deliberately to principles fatal to the theocracy; for He liad violated 
tradition; He had eaten with publicans, and lie had denounced the 
leaders of the people as hypocrites, blind, and wicked. It was a life 
and death matter for the hierarchical party to try to quench in His 
own blood the fire He had kindled. 

The meeting with the Apostles was likely pre-arranged, and Jesus 
returned to the"neighbourhood of Capernaum, or, pcihaps, of Tiberias, 
to effect it. He had been away for a length of time, and His absence 
had evidently been deeply felt, for multitudes at once gathered round 
Him again, as soon as He re appeared. Every village, far and near, 
poured out its population to hear Him once more, and the throngwas 
increased by the countless passing bands of pilgrims to the Feast at 
Jerusalem, for Passover was near at hand. He needed rest, aud there 
was much to hear from the Twelve, but it was impossible to have 
either the rest or the quiet intercourse amidst such crowds. They 
had no leisure even to cat. It was, moreover, no longer safe for Him 
to be in the territories of Anti pas. Taking the Twelve with Him, 
therefore, He crossed over to the tctrarchy of Philip, at the head of 
the Lake, going by water, aud landing at the Plain of Ilatiha, under 
the shadow of Bcthsaida, or Julias, where He could hope for privacy, 
and secure a safe retreat in the quiet glens, with their rich green 
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elopes, passing gradually into the marshes round the entrance of the 
Jordan into the Lake, 

But it was vain to hope for escape. Borne had seen Him put off, 
and watched the direction of the boat till they knew that He was 
making for Batina, which was known as one of Ilis resorts. It was 
only six miles across the water from Capernaum. The news soon 
spread, and crowds of those most anxious to sec and hear Him set 
out by land for the spot. The distance was farther than hv the Lake, 
but they ran, afoot, out of all the villages, nnd were waiting for Ilim 
when He arrived. He had come for rest, but it was denied Him now 
as at other times. Looking up as the boat touched the shore, the 
slopes were alive with multitudes who showed by their very presence 
that they felt themselves like sheep without a shepherd. The evil 
times, the restless uneasiness of all, the high religious excitement, the 
darkness of their spiritual condition, and the equal misery of their 
national prospects, combined to touch Ilis soul with pity. They had 
brought all the sick who could be carried, or who eculd come, and as 
He passed through the crowds lie healed them I y a word or touch. 
Thej" had greater wants, however, than bodily finding, ar.d He could 
not let them go away uncomforted. Ascending the hill-side, and 
gathering the vast throng before Him, He “ t] nke unto them of the 
kingdom of God, and taught them many tilings," 

The day was spent in this arduous labour, 1 ut (he people still lin¬ 
gered. They had been fed with the bread of truth, ami seemed in¬ 
different, for the time, to anything besi des. Poor shepherdess sheep! 
it was His delight, as the Good Bhepli erd, to had them to rich pas¬ 
tures, and as they sat and stood round Him, they forgot their bodily 
wants in the beauty and power of His words. 

It was now towards evening, and the company showed no signs of 
dispersing. Food could not be had in that lonely place, and the 
Twelve, afraid on this ancl pcrhnps other grounds, anxiously urged 
Jesus to send them away, that they might buy bread in the country 
round. To their astonishment, however, lie told them they must 
themselves supply them; it would never do to dismiss them hungry: 
they might faint by the way. No more impossible request could 
have been made. Between thirty and forty pounds 1 worth of bread, 
at the value of money in those days, would be needed to give each 
even an insufficient share. They could not understand Him. An¬ 
drew, perhaps the provider for the band, could only demonstrate 
their helplessness by saying that the lad in attendance on them had 
only five loaves of common barley bread—the food of the poor—and 
two small fishes, but what, he added, were they among so many? 

“Make the men sit down,” said Jesus. It was in Nisan, “ the 
month of tlowers,” and the slopes were rich with the soft green of the 
spring grass—that simplest and most touching lesson of the care of 
God for all nature. The Twelve presently divided the vast multitude 
into companies of fifties and hundreds, reminding St, Peter, long 
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after, from the bright colours of their Eastern dresses, of the flower¬ 
beds of a great garden. 

This done, like the great Father of the far-stretching household, 
Jesus took the bread and the fishes, and looking up to Heaven, invoked 
the blessing of God on their use, and giving thanks for them, as was 
customary before all meals, proceeded to hand portions to the dis¬ 
ciples, who, in turn, gave them to the crowd. Elisha had once fed a 
hundred men with twenty loaves, and increased the oil in the widow's 
cruse, and Elijah had made the bread and the oil of the widow of 
Sarepta endure till the Lord sent raiu on the earth. But Christ, frjin 
three loaves and two small fishes, not only satisfied the hunger of five 
thousand men, besides women and children, but did it so royally that 
the fragments that remained were enough to fill twelve of the little 
baskets in which Passover pilgrims and other Jews were wont to 
carry their provisions for the way, More was left than there had 
been at first! 


Jesus had thus supplied the wants of the needy, in a way the full 
significance of which was as yet far beyond what the disciples either 
understood or dreamed, for lie had shown how there dwelt in Him a 


virtue sufficient to meet all higher wants, as well as the lower, so that 
none who believed in Him would ever have either hunger or thirst of 
soul any longer, but would find in Him their all. Had they known 
it, He had shown them that lie Himself was the Bread of Life, that 


came down from Heaven. But they at least knew how much they 
came short of a lofty faith, which, in loving trust, despairs least when 
the need is greatest, and in the strength of which all is doubled by 
joyful imparting, while abundance remains iustead of want. 

The elfccl on the multitude was in keeping with the ideas of the 
time. Murmurs ran through the excited throng, that Jesus must be 
the expected prophet—the Messiah. Like Moses, He had fed Israel 
by a miracle, in the wilderness, which the Ilabbis said the Messiah 
would do. Surely lie would manifest Himself now r , if they put Him 
at their head? They had no higher idea of the Messianic Kingdom 
than the outward and political, and would hasten its advent by forc¬ 
ing Ilim, if possible, to proclaim Himself King, and thus open the 
longed-for war with the hatred Romans, in which God would appear 
on their behalf. 


Material power, not moral preparation, was the national coneeption 
of the path to the Messianie triumph. The Rabbis and the people 
had decided for themselves the way in which the salvation of Israel 
was to show itself, but between their views and those of Jesus there 
was a great gulf. He would not use force, and they were bent on it. 
His refusal to-carry ont their plau made opposition inevitable, and it 
necessarily grew deeper each day as that refusal became more clearly 
final. 


While visions of national splendour dazzled the thoughts of His 
countrymen, the ideal of greatness for Himself and them lay with. 
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Jesus in humiliation. His path was in the lowly valleys, not od tho 
high places of the earth. He aimed only to find the humble and 
needy, to seek the lost, to serve rather than to be served. Hiding 
His glory in outward lowliness, and never seeking honour from men, 
He had, throughout, identified His will with that of God, with a 
self-restraint which showed the grandest force of will. The outward 
and material were indifferent io Him, and utterly opposed to the 
divine purpose, if made au aim in connection with His work. The 
reign of God in His own soul was the perfect realization of the only 
kingdom He sought to found in the souls of men at large, and it had 
nothing in common with the vulgar parade of an earthly royalty. 

As soon, therefore, as He perceived the design of the crowd to 
force Him to act as their leader, and to instal Him at Jerusalem at 
the head of a national insurrection. He hurriedly left them, and went 
into the bosom of the hills, beyond tlieir reach. But that He had 
declined to be led by them to the throne of David, in their way, was, 
in reality, a step towards the Cross. The very proposal was a fore¬ 
shadowing of IIis final rejection and violent death. The solitude of 
the mountains was His fittest retreat, to strengthen Himself against 
this new assault of the temptation He had so often repelled, and to 
gird up His soul for the trials that lay in His path. 

At the first signs of tumult among the people, He had sent off the 
Twelve to cross the Lake again at once, to the Bethsaida near Caper¬ 
naum, while He dismissed the multitudes. They had wailed for Him 
till night fell, but, at last, as He did not come, they set off without 
Him. As they rowed, however, a sudden squall, blowing every way, 
struck down on the Lake from the bills around, and caught their 
boat. It was the last watch of the night—between three and six 
o’clock in the wild morning, and the weary boatmen had been toiling 
at their oars since the night before, but though the whole distance to 
be rowed was only six miles, they had only made two-thirds of the 
way. Jesus was not with them to still the wind, and their own 
strength and skill hud availed little. But suddenly, close to the boat, 
they saw through the gleam of the water and the broken light of the 
stars, a human form walking on the sea. The sight would have 
troubled men less superstitious than simple fishermen, and made 
them cry out in their terror. But it was only momentary, for close 
at hand, so that it was heard above the wind and the waves, came 
the words, “Be of good cheer; it is 1: be not afraid,” in a voice 
which they knew' w'as that of Jesus. Always impulsive, the warm¬ 
hearted Peter could not w'ait till the Deliverer came among them. 
“Would not his Master suffer him to come to Him on the water?” 
Then followed that touching incidcut which has supplied a lesson for 
all ages; the safe footing on the waves while the apostle kept his 
eyes fixed on his Lord, and the instant sinking when his faith gave 
way—an image pf his whole nature, and of all his future life. But 
the saving hand was near, and with the gentle rebuke, “0 thou of 
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little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?'’ they were in the boat, and 
R9they entered, the wind ceased, so that, presently, with easy sweeps, 
their oars carried them to the shore. 

Like the mass of men, the Twelve were slow at reasoning or applying 
broadly the plainest lesson. Had they realized the greatness of the 
miracle they had seen the day before, even the walking on the sea, and 
the calming of the wind, would have seemed only what they might 
have expected. But their minds were dull and unreflecting, and their 
amazement knew no bounds. It is the characteristic of the unedu¬ 
cated, that they think without continuity, and forthwith relapse into 
stolid vacuity after the strongest excitement. The miracle of the 
loaves had ceased to be a wonder, for it was some hours old. But 
this new illustration of the superhuman power of their Master was so 
transcendent, that their wonder passed into worship. The impres¬ 
sion, like many before, might soon lose its force; but for the moment 
they were so awed that, approaching Him, they kneeled in lowliest 
reverence, and, through Peter, ever their spokesman, paid Him hom¬ 
age in words then first heard from human lips—“Of a truth Thou 
art the Son of God.” 


CHAPTER XL IV. 

THE TUTtN OE THE DAT. 

When day broke on the scene of tlie miraculous meal of the even¬ 
ing before, a number who had slept in the open air, through the 
warm spring night, still remained on the spot. They had noticed 
that Jesus did not cross with the Twelve, and fancied that He was still 
on their side of the Lake. Meanwhile, a number of the boats which 
usually carried over wood or other commodities, from these eastern 
districts, had come from Tiberias; blown roughly on their way by 
the same wind that had been against the disciples. In these, many, 
finding that Jesus had left the neighbourhood, took passage, and came 
to Capernaum, seeking for Him. It was one of tlie days of synagogue 
worship—Monday or Thursday—and they met Him ou Ilis way to the 
synagogue, to which they accordingly went with Him. Excitement 
was at its height. Xews of Ills arrival had spread far and near, and 
His way was hindered by crowds, who had, as usual, brought their 
sick to the streets through which lie was passing, in hope of Ilis 
healing them. 

The incideuts of the preceding day might well have raised desires 
for the higher spiritual food which even the Rabbis taught them to ex¬ 
pect from the Messiah. But they felt nothing higher than vulgar won¬ 
der, and came after Jesus in hopes of further advantages of the same 
kind, and, above all, that they would still find in Him a second Judas 
the Gaulonite, to lead them against the Romans. A few, doubtless, 
ted worthier thoughts, hut, to the mass, the Messiah’s kingdom was 
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as gross ns Mahomet’s paradise. They were to be gathered together 
Into the garden of Eden, to cat, and drink, and satisfy themselves all 
their days, with houses of precious stones, beds of silk, and rivers 
flowing with wine, and spicy oil for all. It was that He might gain 
all this for them that they had wished to set Him up as king. 

Feeling how utterly He and they were at variance, Jesus resolved 
to enter into no irrelevant conversation with them, and waiving aside a 
question as to Ilis crossing the Lake, at onec pointed out their misap¬ 
prehension respecting Him, and urged them not to set tlieir hearts on 
the perishable food "of the body* but to seek earnestly fer that food 
of the soul which secures eternal life. So long as they did not seek 
this beyond all things else, they missed their highest advantage. As 
the Son of Man—the Messiah—accredited from Gcd the Father by 
His wondrous works, lie was appointed to give them this heavenly 
food, and would do so if they showed a sincere desire for it by be¬ 
coming His disciples. 

The Rabbis were accustomed to teach by metaphors, and the people 
saw at once that lie alluded to some religious duty. Wliat it was, 
however, they did not understand, but fancied He referred to some 
special works appointed by God. As Jews, they had been painfully 
keeping all the Rabbinical precepts, in the belief that their doing so 
gave them a claim above. Yet, if He had some additional injunc¬ 
tions, they were willing to add them to the rest, that they might 
legally qualify themselves for a share in the New Kingdom of God, 
as a right. But, instead of multiplied observances, He startled them 
by announcing that citizenship in the New Theocracy required no 
more than tlioir believing in Him, as sent from the Father. In this 
lay all, for the manifold "works of God” would sprmg naturally 
from it. 

Those of the crowd aroimd who had not seen the miracle of the 
day before had, doubtless, ere this, heard of it. It had been an amaz¬ 
ing proof of supernatural power, but their craving for wonders de¬ 
manded something still more astounding, as a justification of His 
claim to be “ the Sent of the Father.” A voice, perhaps that of some 
open opponent—for the Rabbis had taken care to be present—there¬ 
fore broke in, apparently half mocking, with the question, " What 
* sign'He had to show, that they might see it, ar.d believe Him? 
Moses proved his authority by stupendous ' signs.’ What sign 
worthy the name do you do, to show your right to introduce new 
laws, in addition to his, or in their room? Our fathers ate the manDa 
in the wilderness, as it is written, ‘ He gave them bread from heaven 
to eat.’ What voucher as great as this do you offer ?” 

The miracle of the manna had become a subject of the proudest 
remembrances and fondest legends of the nation. "God,” sa} T s the 
Talmud, " made manna to descend for them, in which were all man¬ 
ner of tastes. Every Israelite found in it what best pleased him. The 
yuung tasted bread, the old honey, and the children oil.” It had even 
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become a fixed belief that the Messiah, "when ffe came, would sig¬ 
nalize Ilis advent by a repetition of this stupendous miracle. “ As 
the first, Saviour—the deliverer from Egyptian bondage,’' said the 
Rabbis, " caused manna to fall for Israel from heaven, so the second 
Saviour—the Messiah—will also cause manna to descend for them, 
once more, for it is written. ' There will he abundance of corn in the 
land.’” Moses had gradually been half deified. It was taught that 
God counted him of as much value as all Israel. Most believed that 
he was five grades in knowledge above all creatures, even angels. 
The lower part of his bod}' was human; the upper divine. On his 
entrance to paradise, God left the upper heavens and came to him, 
and the angels also came and ministered to him, and sang hymns be¬ 
fore him. Even the sun, the moon, and the stars came, and craved 
liberty from him to shine on the world, which they could not have 
done had he refused. 

It was thus only an expression of the public feeling of the day when 
Jesus was asked to repeat the descent of manna—the greatest of the 
miracles of Moses. It is in human nature, but above all, iu Eastern 
human nature, to associate high office and dignity with display and 
outward circumstance, and what must henec have been the popular 
expectations of external grandeur and majesty iu the Messiah, when 
they saw a demigod in Moses, whom He was to resemble? No de¬ 
mand for overpowering “signs” of the divine approval of a claim 
to be the Messiah could, in this point of view, be too great, from one 
whose outward appearance, and whole life, in other respects, so en¬ 
tirely contradicted the general Messianic anticipations. 

But Jesus, at all limes resolute in withholding miraculous action 
for any personal end, had no thought of satisfying their craving for 
wonders. “Moses indeed,” said lie, “gave you manna, but it was 
not the true Bread of Heaven.” He wished to draw them from the 


merely outward miracle to that far higher wonder, even then enact¬ 
ing before their eves, the free oiler of the true Bread of Ileaven, 
in the offer of Ilimself as their Saviour. The manna, He implied, 
could only by a figure be called bread of Heaven, for it was material 
and perishable, and the heaven from which it fell was only the visible 
sky, not, that in which God dwells. Moses gave what was called by 
& figure, “ Bread of Heaven,” but the true Bread of Ilcaveu only His 
Father could give, and He was giviug it now. That only can be the 
true Bread of God, which comes down from the highest heaven,— 
He might have said, from the pure heaven of llis own soul,—and 
fives life to the world; for with Jesus, those v\ho had not this bread 


were spiritually dead. 

“ Master,” cried many voices, “give us this bread henceforth, for 
life.” Like Ponce tie Leon, with the spring of Unfading Youth in 
Florida, they thought that the new gift would literally make them 
immortal, and eagerly clamoured to have a boon go far in advance of 
the mere WvRy loaves of the day before. 
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“1 am the Bread of Life/ 1 replied Jesus; in a moment scattering 
to the "winds their visions of material plenty and endless natural 
life. Then, explaining Himself. He added, “ He that comes to mo 
shall never hunger, and he that believes on me shall never thirst. 
But, as I said a moment ago, you have not only heard of me, 
but have also seen me, and been eye-witnesses of my deeds as 
the Messiah, and yet you do not believe. All whom the Father gives 
me will come to me. You may resist my invitations or yield, hut 
lie who resists is not given me by my Father. Believe me, no hunger¬ 
ing and thirsting soul that comes to me will I cast out of my King¬ 
dom when it is erected. How could I, indeed, when I have come 
down from heaven, not to act on my own human will, but only to 
carry out the will of my Father in Heaven, which is, in this matter,— 
that, of all—not Jews alone, but all, without exception.—whom lie 
has given me I should lose none, hut should raise them up in the last 
day—or, in other words, should give them eternal life.” 

These words, spoken in the synagogue at Capernaum, created a 
great sensation. The congregation, comprising some Rabbis and 
other enemies, had, from time to time, in Jewish fashion, freely ex 
pressed their feeliugs, and had taken such offeuce at Ills eiaim to be 
the Bread that came down from heaven, that their whispers and 
murmurs now ran through the whole building. “ How can lie say 
He has come down from heaven? We know His father and mother. 
He is from Nazareth, and would have us believe lie is from God 
above. lie is mad. He has a devil. Yv-hen the Messiah comes, no 
one will know whence lie is.” 

“Do not murmur among yourselves,” said Jesus. “ Natural sense 
is worth nothing in this matter—it will never help you to understand 
how I am the True Bread come down from heaven. If you wish to 
know how I can say so, you must submit yourself to the teach¬ 
ing and iniluenec of God: must hear and learn what God says, for it 
tells us in the prophets—‘They shall be all taught of God.’ Ouly 
those thus taught come to me or believe in me. The yielding your 
souls to God and your rising thus to communion with Ilim by spir¬ 
itual oneness, can alone lead to the faith that recognizes the truth 
respecting me.” 

“Perhaps you think,” lie continued, to paraphrase His words, 
“that to hear and learn of God, you must yourselves see llim, or 
commune directly with Him? If so, you greatly err. To see God 
immediately face to face, is given to no mortal man, but only to Him 
:who is from God No one but'IIis only-begotten Son, who was in 
heaven and has come down thence, lias seen, and now sees, the 
Father, and reveals Him to mail. Ilim, therefore, the Son—that is, 
Me, must you hear; from Me must you learn; if you would hear aud 
learn from God. Amen, amen, I say to you. He that believes on me 
as—thus—(he ‘Word’ and lievealer of the Father, has everlasting 
life. I, myself, am, as such, that Bread of Life of which I have 
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epokcn. Your forefathers ate the manna which Moses gave in the 
wilderness, and died; but it is the grand virture of the true Bread of 
Heaven, that if a man eat of it—that is, if he receive my words into 
his soul, he shall not die, but shall have everlasting life/’ 

“lam not only the Life-giving Bread,” He continued, “but the 
Living Bread, and as all that is living communicates life, so whoever 
eats this only true Bread of Heaven—whoever believes in me^-shall 
live for ever. As the Living Bread I will give myself—my flesh— 
that is, nvy life—for the life of the world.” 

lie pointed thus—in language which His hearers could have readily 
understood, had their minds not been blinded by opposite precon¬ 
ceptions—to His death, as the “Lamb of God,” for mankind. This, 
lie implied, must, above all, be received, to secure everlasting life, 
for so. only, could Ilis claims and authority be felt. lie would give 
Ills life for the spiritual life of men, as bread is given for their bodily 
life: the one to be taken by the soul, the other by the body. 

The idea of eating, as a metaphor for receiving spiritual benefit, 
was familiar to Christ’s hearers, and was as readily understood as our 


expressions of "devouring a book,” or “drinking iu” instruction. 
In Isaiah iii. 1, the words “ the whole stay of bread,” were explained 
by the Rabbis as referring to their own teaching, and they laid it 


down as a rule, that wherever, iu Ecclesiastes, allusion was made to 


food or drink, it meant study of the Law, and flic practice of good 
works. It was a saying among them—“In the time of the Messiah 
the Israelites will be fed by Him.” Nothing was more common in 
the schools and synagogues than the phrases of eating and drinking, 
in a metaphorical sense. “Messiah is not likely to come to Israel,” 
said Ilillel, "for they have already eaten Ilim”—that is, greedily 
received 11 is words—“in the days of Ilezekiah,” A current con¬ 
ventionalism in the synagogues was that the just would " eat the Shc- 
kinah.” It was peculiar to the Jews to be taught in such metaphorical 
language. Their Rabbis never spoke in plain words, and it is ex¬ 
pressly said that Jesus submitted to the popular taste, for "without a 
parable spake lie not unto them.” 

But nothing blinds the mind so much as preconceived ideas, and 
dreams of national glory had so inseparably associated themselves 
with their conception of tlie Messiah, that a figure, which in other 
cases would have created no difficulty, led to violent discussion, some 


contending for the literal sense, which they held as a self-contradic¬ 
tion, others favouring a metaphorical explanation. 

Instead, however, of answering the eager questions which now 
rose, how this could be, Jesus, resolved to break finally with the 
gross outward ideas of His kingdom which prevailed, only proceeded 
to carry out the; paradox farther, by adding that they must not only 
eat Ilis flesh, but drink His blood—thus intimating still more clearly 
H is violent death and its mysterious virtue for the salvation of man¬ 
kind, as He was hereafter to do still more vividly by the abiding 
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symbols of the Last. Supper. On no other condition than by making 
the lessons mid merits of that death their own could tliev have eternal 


life, or be raised up at the last day. "Without this they were spir¬ 
itually dead. His flesh and blood were true spiritual food; the 
heavenly broad of the soul; the nourishment of the divine life 
within. The hearty recognition and reception of this great truth 
would create an abiding and intimate communion between Ilitn and 

I _/ 

those who tints, as it were, fed on Him as their inner life. Living in 
Him, He would live and reign in them. Xny, as a further result of 


this intimate spiritual union—this oneness of will and heart with 
Him, divine life would go forth from Him to lho.se in whom lie 


found it, as it came forth to Himself from the PYithcr. 


Then, with 


a repetition of the original figure of His being the bread that came 
down from heaven; not the manna, of which those who ate were 


long since dead; but the bread, to eat which gave eternal life, lie 
closed His address. 


The Baptist had spoken of the fan in the hand of Ids great suc¬ 
cessor: this discourse was the realization of the figure. These who 


hud hoped to find a popular political leader in Ilim saw their dreams 
melt away; those who had no true sympnlhy for His life and words 
had an excuse for leaving Him. None who were net l ourd to Him 


by sincere loyalty and devotion had any longer a motive for follow¬ 
ing Him. Fierce patriotism burning for insurrection, mean self- 


interest seeking worldly advantage, and vulgar curiosity craving 
excitement, were equally disappointed. It was the first vivid in¬ 


stance of “ the offence of the Cross”—henceforth to become the 


special stumbling-block of the nation. The wishes and hopes of the 
crowds who had called themselves disciples had proved self-decep¬ 
tions. They expected from the Messiah quite other favours than the 
identity of spiritual nature symbolized by the eating llis flesh and 
drinking His blood. The bloody death implied in the metaphor wms 
in direct contradiction to all their ideas. A lowly and suffering 
Messiah tlius unmistakably set before them was revolting to their 
national pride and gross material tastes. “We have beard ouL of 
the Law,” said some, a little later, “ that the Christ nbideth for ever, 


and how sayest thou the Son of man must be ‘lifted up,’—that is, 
crucified?” “That be far from Thee, Lord: this shall not be unto 


Tlice,” said even Fetcr almost at the last, when lie heard from Ins 
Master’s lips of the Cross, so near at hand. The Messiah of popular 
conception would use force to establish His kingdom, but Jesus, 
while claiming the Mcssiahship, spoke onlj r of self-sacrifice. Out¬ 
ward glory and material wealth w’ere the national dream; lie spoke 
only of inward purity. If lie would not head them with Almighty 
power, to get Judea for the Jews, they would not have Hun, Their 
idea of the kingdom of God was the exact opposite of His. 

The discourse had been interrupted in its progress, and, now, at 
its close, the murmuring and whispering grew more earnest than 
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ever. *'This is a hard saying," was the general feeling, “who can 
hear it?” “ No one could suhmit to such self-denial,” said one. “ I 
don’t understand it,” said another. “Blasphemy,” said a third, 
“lie claims to be God.” “lie is not the Messiah for me,” said a 
fourth. Jesus, now on Ilis way out of the synagogue, noticed all. 
“Docs what I have said oll'cnd you?" said lie. “ If, now, while I 
am with you, you third; my wolds hard, and stumble at them, what 
will you say when I tell you that when I have returned to heaven, 
whence I came, you will still have to cat my flesh and drink my 
blood, to become, through me, partakers of eternal life? Do you 
not sec from this that I speak in metaphor, and that you are not to 
take my words literally, but in their spirit and inner meaning? It is 
lint my flesh you arc to cat, but my words, which you have just heard. 
These you must receive into your hearts, and they will quicken yon 
into srkiuial life, for they arc spirit and life. If you do not believe 
on me as the true Messiah, by 11 is death the life of the world—but 
expect only a national salvation from my visible bodily presence—as 
or.c who will live on earth for ever, and reign in deathless splendour 
—vou must find what I have said an offence. But he who desires 

4 ' 

from me, as the Mess; a It, cnly tlie hidden life of the soul, its renewal 
in the holy image of God, and His reign within, will tiud no offence 
in any of my words. The truths I have told >ou are spirit and life, 
and quicken the soul that receives them into a heavenly life as bread 
quickens the body, My mere oulwaul natural life, as such, profits 
you nothing. If my words have been bard to any, it is because they 
do not believe in me, for only the believing heart can realize their 
truth.” 

In the Sermon on the Mount, which inaugurated His public 
ministry, Jesus had contrasted the theocratic forms of pupilage and 
the letter, with the Law of the New r Kingdom; a law of the spirit 
and liberty. In this address to the people He contrasted with the 
theocratic life in its mere outwardness and its slavery to forms, the 
new life from God which lie made known—a life kindled and main¬ 
tained by the spirit from above—the gift of the Heavenly Father. 
The dead letter; the outward material flesh; lie told them, profited 
nothing: the form, the rite, the dogma, the institution, huwever 
venerable in itself—even Ilis own flesh, as the symbol of mere ma¬ 
terial life, had no magic: virtue. Only the inward essence, the truth 

1 C b 1 

embodied, the living principle, the quickening spiiit received into the 
heart, availed with God, or sustained the heavenly life in the soul. 
The life-giving Spirit as it flows from the infinite fulness of God, and 
reproduces itself in the heart, was the true manna of humanity in the 
wilderness of the world. 

The false enthusiasm winch had hitherto gathered the masses 
round Jesus was henceforth at an end, now that their worldly hopes 
of Ilim as the Messiah were exploded. His discourse had finally 
undeceived them. lie was founding a mysterious spiritual kingdom; 
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they only eared for a kingdom of this world. It became for the 
first, time clear ihat no worldly rewards or honours wore to be hud by 
following IIim, but only spiritual gifts and benefits, for which most 
of them cared nothing. They wanted to see wonders, to eat bread 
from heaven that would protecL them from dying, and to get places 
and wealth in the new kingdom when finally set up. They had 
looked on Jesus as a miracle-worker rather than a spiritual Saviour, 
arid wished to be healed rather by touching 11 is garments than by 
sympathy and communion with IIis Spirit. But lie had come to 
save sinners, not to work miracles, even of healing: to be a physician 
of souls, not of bodies. lie had disenchanted the insincere and 
selfish who had hitherto flocked after Him, and they forthwith 
showed their altered feelings. From the moment of this address, the 
crowds that had thronged llim began to disappear, returning to their 
homes, doubtless in angry disappointment. It seemed as if lie would 
be entirely forsaken. Could it be that even the Twelve would leave 
llim? lie knew them too thoroughly to look for any answer but an 
earnest assurance of their loyalty. Vet it was well to put them to 
the test, and strengthen their faith by trying it. “Do you, also, wish 
to leave me?” asked lie. “To whom, Lord, shall we go away?” 
answered Peter,ever the first to speak, — “Thou hast words of eternal 
life, and we have believed and known that Thou art the Holy One of 
God.” But even in the Twelve, as Jesus knew, the fan had chaff to 


separate from the wheat. “Did not 1 myself choose you Twelve to 
be specially my own, and one (even) of you is a devil? Beware of 
self-confidence. If you think you stand, take heed lest you fall!” 
Eleven, as we know, refused to leave Him. Did the first thought of 
treachery rise in the mind of Judas with the blasting of worldly 
hopes entertained, almost unconciously, till now? Ilis Master had 
never before spoken so plainly. Henceforth, to follow Him clearly 
meant to give up all worldly aims or prospects, and voluntarily 
choose a life, and it might be a death, of self-denial and self-sacrifice 


for the nation and the world—or act the hypocrite with a faint hope 
of ulterior advantage. 

Jesus had not gone to the Passover, for it would have been unsafe 


to have shown llimself in Jerusalem. Ilis disciples, however, doubt¬ 
less went up, for no Jew neglected to do so if possible. He had now 
been publicly teaeldng for some months over a year in Galilee, and 
had not revisited Judea, except for a few days at the Passover before, 
since Ilis first discouraging circuit in the south. The north bad re 


ccived Him with a warmth and frankness that had won His heart by 
the contrast with the cold self-righteous bigotry of Judea. It had 
given Him the Twelve, and the ready audience lie had found had 
enabled Him to make a small but healthy beginning of the New 
Kingdom. The impulsive, excitable Galihcans seemed for a time, 
indeed, likely, almost as a whole, to leave the Rabbis for His new 
teaching. But the movement had bceu checked, and the popular 
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favour chilled by the restless efforts of the party threatened. 'Weak 
in the north, they had sent word to Jerusalem of the success of tha 
Teacher from Nazareth, whom the orthodoxy of Judea had refused to 
follow. The Rabbis of the capital—known variously as “the Phari¬ 
sees,” “ Scribes,” or Sopherim,—“ lawyers,”—“ masters of the tradi¬ 
tions”—“ Hakamiu or wise men,”—“ doctors,”—“expounders of the 
Law,”—and “disputcrs”of the Gospels and the Epistles; andtheofii- 
cial ecclesiastical world at large—the priests, canonists, and preachers 
of Judaism had their stronghold in the Temple courts, and rivalled 
the bigotry of the more modern Mullahs and Softas of Mecca and 
Medina. At the first hint of danger, a deputation had been sent to 
Capernaum, hut they had failed to carry the people with them in 
their attempts to fix charges on the new Teacher, lie had defended 
Ilimsclf so dexterously against their allegations of Sabbath-breaking 
and blasphemy, that for the time they retired discomfited. Fresh 
news from the north, however, had again loused them. More Rabbis 
appeared, sent by the authorities in Jerusalem, to see if the rash In¬ 
novator could not be crushed, and their presence speedily led to a 
further conflict. 

In the traiuing of the Twelve for their future work it was neces¬ 
sary, above all things, to create and foster the conception of moral 
freedom; for the central point in the contrast between the New 
Kingdom and the old Theocracy was its liberty, as opposed to the 
bondage to the letter that had prevailed. The deep and pure relig¬ 
iousness Christ demanded could only flourish where the conscience 
was quickened, and made responsible by a sense of perfect spiritual 
freedom. lie had already announced this great principle in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Tiic Twelve ha 1 been disciplined in it by 
their mission journeys, but new illustrations showed, day by day, 
how hard it was for them to emancipate themselves from hereditary 
prejudices, and from Rabbinical authority. 

The very foundation of the new Society was in itself a breaking 
away from the established theocracy, and it necessarily led to con¬ 
tinually more decisive acts of independence and separation. The 
Jewish theologians of the Pharisaic party, with their pedantic devo¬ 
tion to precedent and form, and their claim to direct the conscience 
of the people, had to a great extent produced a mere outward relig¬ 
ionism which had weakened the moral sense of the nation, anil 
withered up all aspirations for spiritual manhood and liberty oE 
thought. They were very popular as the reverend and zealous de¬ 
fenders of the holy Law handed down from the Fathers, almost from 
Lite first. They had recognized in Jesus, still more than in His hated 
and feared predecessor, the Baptist, a deadly foe, and the success of 
the new teaching in Galilee imperilled their inlluence if it remained 
unchecked. With keen foresight they had sought to anticipate the 
danger, but hitherto had failed so ignominious]}’, that they had for 
some time past* refrained from open attack, contenting themselves 
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'with a secret hostility of dark hints suspicions, and blasphemies, to 
poison the minds of the people. Till now, however, Jesus had made 
no direct attack on them, but., while watched and assailed, had kept 
strictly on the defensive. Henceforth, He took a different course. 
To expose their innuendoes and calumnies was no longer enough. 
He felt constrained, for the future, to show that not He but Ilis ac¬ 
cusers were really obnox'ious to the charges made against Him so 
recklessly; that not He but they were leading the people from the 
right way, and acting under unholy influence, and that their zeal for 
God was blind, not llis. 

A new attack by them led to this change. Reports of the popular 
readiness to accept Him as Messianic King, and of His resolute re¬ 
fusal to head such a political movement, which alone could meet 
their own wishes, had doubtless reached Jnusalcm, and this, coupled 
with rumours of Ilis innovations and independence as a religious 
reformer, had thoroughly alarmed the authorities at Jerusalem, Dis¬ 
carding invective, craft, or indirect r.fprcach, their deputies now 
came, no longer to the disciples, but to Himself, with specific com¬ 
plaints, which the freedom of Eastern manners, peimitting free 
access to private life, had enabled them to establish. The disciples 
had already given oftenec by plucking and rubbing ears of barley on 
the Sabbath, and thus, as it was held, leaping and threshing on the 
sacred day; but a still graver scandal in 1 harisaic eves had been de- 
tec ted in their sitting down to cat without ceremonially washing their 
hands. The Law of Moses required purifications in certain cases, 
but the Ilabhis had perverted the spirit of Leviticus in this, as in 
other things, for they taught that food and drink could not be taken 
witli a good conscience when there was the possibility of ceremonial 
defilement. If every conceivable precaution had not been taken, 
the person or the vessel used might have contracted impurity, which 
would thus be conveyed to the food, and through the food to the 
body, and by it to the soul, Hence it had been long a custom, and 
latterly a strict law, that before every meal not only the hands but 
even the dishes, couches, and tables should be scrupulously washed. 

The legal washing of the hands before eating was especially sacred 
to the Eabbiuist; not to do so was a crime as great as to eat the flesh 
of swine. “ lie who neglects hand-washing, ” says the book Sohar, 
‘‘deserves to he punished here and hereafter.” “ lie is to he destroyed 
out of the world, for iu h and -washing is contained the secret of the 
ten commandments.” “ He is guilty of death.” “ Three sins bring 
poverty after them,” says the Mischna, “ and to slight hand-washing 
is one.” “He who cats bread without band-washing,” says Rabbi 
Jose, “ is as if he went in to a harlot.” The later Sclnilchan Arueh, 
enumerates twenty-six rules for this rite in the morning alone. “It 
is better to go four miles to water than to incur guilt by neglecting 
hand-washing,” says the Talmud. “lie who does not wash his 
hands after eating,” it says, “is as bad as a murdeyer.” The devil 
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Schibta sits on unwashed hands and on the bread. It was a special 
mark of the Pharisees that “ they ate their daily bread with due 
purification,” and to neglect doing so was to be despised as un¬ 
clean. 

Rabbinism was now in its highest glory, for the great teachers 
Ilillcl and Sehammui, who were hardly a generation dead, had de¬ 
veloped it to the uttermost. They had disputed so fiercely, indeed, 
on many trifling details, that it was often said that Elias himself, 
when he came, would liardlv be aide to decide between them. But 
they agreed respecting hand-washing, so that the Talmud maintains 
that “any one living in the land of Israel, eating his daily food in 
purification, speaking the Hebrew of the day, and morning and 
evening praying duly with the phylacteries, is certain that he will 
eat bread in the kingdom of God.” 

It was laid down that the hands were first to be washed clean. 
The tips of the ten fingers were then joined and lifted up so that the 
water ran dowu to the elbows, then turned down so that it might 
run off to the ground. Fresh water was poured on them as they 
were lifted up, and twice again as they hung down. The washing 
itself was to be done by rubbing the fist of one hand in the hollow of 
the other. When the hands were washed before eating they must be 
held upwards; when after it, downwards, but so that the water should 
not run beyond the knuckles. The vessel used must be held first i:i 
the right, then in the left hand; the water was to be poured first on 
the right, then on the left hand, and at every third time the words 
repeated “ Blessed art Thou who hast given us the command to wash 
the hands.” It was keenly disputed whether the cup of blessing or 
the hand-washing should come first; whether the towel used should 
be laid on the table or on the couch; and whether the table was to bo 
cleared before the'final washing or after it.” 

This anxious trifling over the infinitely little was, however; only 
part of a system. If a Pharisee proposed to eat common food, it was 
enough that the hands were washed by water poured on them. Be¬ 
fore eating Tcrumah—the holy tithes and the shew-bread—the}' must 
be dipped completely in the water, and before the portions of the 
holy offerings could be tasted, a bath must be taken. Ilaud-wasliing 
before prayer, or touching anything in the morning, was as rigidly 
observed, for evil spirits might have defiled the hands in the night. 
To touch the mouth, nose, ear, eyes, or the one hand with the other, 
before the rite, was to incur the risk of disease in the part touched. 
The occasions that demanded the observance were countless: it must 
be done even after cutting the nails, or killing a flea. The more 
water used, the more piety, “lie who uses abundant water for 
liand-washing,” says R. Chasda, “will have abundant riches.” If 
one had not been out it was enough to pour water on the hands; but 
one coming in from without needed to plunge his hands into the 
water, for he knew not what uncleanness might have been near him. 
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■while in the streets, and this plunging could not be done except in a 
spot whne there were not less than sixty gallons of water. 

The same scrupulous, superstitious minuteness extended to possible 
defilements of all the household details of daily life. Dishes, hollow 
or flat, of whatever material, knives, tables, and couches, were con¬ 
stantly subjected to purifications, lest they should have contracted 
any Levitical defilement by being used by sonic one unclean. 

This ritual exaggeration was, apparently, a result of the jealousy 
between the democratic Pharisees and the lordly Sadducees. The 
latter attached supreme importance to the ceremonial sanctity of the 
officiating priests, to exalt themselves as the clerical aristocracy. The 
Pharisees, to humble them, laid the stress, as far as possible, on the 
vessels used, and the exactness of the act. In keeping with their 
endless washings in private, they demanded that all the vessels of the 
Temple itself should be purified after each feast, lest some unclean 
person might have defiled them—a refinement which drew down on 
a Pharisee who was carrying out even the golden candlestick itself to 
wash it, after a feast, the mocking gibe from a Sadducee, that he 
expected before long the Pharisees would give the sun a washing. 

The authority for this endless, mechanical religionism was the com¬ 
mands or “traditions” of the Fathers, handed 'down from the da vs 
of the Great Synagogue, but ascribed with pious exaggeration to the 
Almighty, who, it was said, had delivered them ora n y to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. Interpretations, expositions, and discussions of all 
kinds were based, not only on every separate word, or on every letter, 
but even on every comma and semicolon, to create new laws and 
observances, and where these were not enough, oral traditions, said 
to have been delivered by God to Moses on Sinai, were invented to 
justify new refinements. These “ traditions” were constantly in¬ 
creased, and formed a New Law, which passed from mouth to 
mouth, and from generation to generation, till, at last, public schools 
rose for its study and development, of which the most famous were 
those of TIillel and Schammai, in the generation before Jesus, and 
even, perhaps, in 11 is early childhood. In II is lifetime it was still a 
fundamental rule thaL they should not be committed to writing. It 
was left to Rabbi Judah, the Holy, to commence the collection and 
formal engrossing of the almost countless fragments of which it con¬ 
sisted, and from his weary labour ultimately rose the huge folios of 
the Talmud. 

As in the ease of the Brahminical theocracy of Tndia, that of Judea 
attached more importance to the ceremonial precepts of its schools 
than to the sacred text on which they were based. Wherever Scrip¬ 
ture and Tradition seemed opposed, the latter was treated a* the 
higher authority, Pharisaism openly proclaimed this, and set itself, 
as the Gospel expresses it, in the chair of Moses, displacing the great 
lawgiver. “It is a greater offence,” says the Mischna, “to teach 
anything contrary to the voice of the Rabbis, than to contradict Scrip- 
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ture itself. lie who says, contrary to Scripture, 'It is not lawful to 
wear the Tephilliu ’ ”—the little leather boxes containing texts of 
Scripture, bound, during prayer, ou the forehead and on the arm— 
“is not to he punished as a troubler. But he who says there should 
be five divisions in the Totaphoth”—another name for the Tcpbillin, 
or phylacteries—“and thus teaches dill'ercntly from the Iiabbio, is 
guilty,” “lie who expounds the Scriptures iu opposition to 1 lie 
Tradition,” says R. Eleazar, “has no share in the world to come.” 
The mass of Rabbinical prescriptions—not the Scripture—was re¬ 
garded as the basis of religion, “for the Covenant of God was declared 
to have been made with Israel on account of the oral Law, as it is 
written, * After the tenor of these words I have made a covenant,’ Ac. 
For God knew that, in after ages, Israel would be carried away among 
strange people, who would copy oft the written Law, and, llicreforc. 
He gave them the oral Law, that His will might be kept secret among 
themselves.” Those who gave themselves to the knowledge of the 
Traditions “savva great light,” for God enlightened their eyes, and 
si lowed them how they ought to act in relation to lawful and unlaw¬ 
ful things, clean and unclean, which are not told thus fully and 
clearly iu Scripture. It was, perhaps, good to give one’s sell' to the 
reading of the Scripture, but lie who reads diligently the Traditions 
receives a reward from God, and lie who gives himself to the Com¬ 
mentaries on these traditions has the greatest reward of all. “The 
Bible was like water, the Traditions like wine, the Commentaries on 
them like spiced wine.” “My son,” says the Talmud, “give more 
heed to the words of the Rabbis than to the words of the Law.” So 
exactly alike is Ultramontanism in every age. and in all religions! 

Jesus had no sympathy with a system which thus ignored con¬ 
science, and found the essence of religion in the slavery of outward 
forms. The New Kingdom was in the heart; in the loving souship 
of the Father in lleavcn, and all outward observances had value only 
as expressions of this tender relationship. The Pharisees had refined 
the Law into a microscopic casuistry winch prescribed for every iso¬ 
lated act, but Jesus brought it into the compass of a living principle 
in the soul. From the outer particular requirement, He passed to 
the spirit it was intended to express. Special enactments were suf¬ 
fered to fall aside, if the vital idea they embodied were honoured. 
A lifetime was hardly enough to learn the Rabbinical precepts re¬ 
specting offerings, but Jesus virtually abrogated them all by the short 
utterance that “mercy was bettor than sacrifice.” The* schools had 
added to the simple distinctions of the Law between clean and unclean, 
beasts, endless distinctions respecting different parts of each, and the 
necessary rites; the simple rule of Jesus was—It is not wlut enters the 
mouth that deities a man, but what conics from the heart. The 
Rabbis contended after what uses vessels should be purified in running, 
after what in drawn water, and how wooden and metal dishes were 
to be minutely discriminated. Jesus waived aside this trilling and 
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deadly pedantry, and told His hearers to take care to have what was 
within clean, and then the outside would be clean also. Even the 


Cabbath Jaws, with their countless enactments, were as briefly con¬ 
densed. “ It is lawful to do good on the Sabbath day.” “ The Sab¬ 
bath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath ” Such teaching 
was unheard of in Israel It was revolutionary in the grandest sense. 

The deputation of Rabbis now sent to Capernaum were determined 
to bring matters to a crisis. Their spies, and, perhaps, themselves. 


had cavcfulty gathered evidence whether Jesus and IIis disciples 
observed the traditions, and carried them out with the minuteness of 


a recognized religions duty; whether lie and the}'dipped their hands 
duly before eating; whether the}' held them up or down in doing so; 
whether the}'wet ted them to the elbow's or to the knuckles, or wetted 
only the finger-tips, as the school of fehammai prescribed for certain 
cases; and they had found, to their horror, that neither lie nor Ilis 
disciples washed their hands thus ceremonially at all. The next 
Passover would show how formally thc}‘ had laid their information, 
against Ilim, before the Sanhedrim, with its leaders, the high priest 
Caiaphas and the powerful Hannas, for such independence and 


audacity. 

jUcanwhile, their demand for an explanation gave Jesus the desired 
opportunity to break, finally, with their whole party. A casuistry 
worthy of fcunrez or Escobar, had sapped the fundamental principles 
of morality in tire name of religion. With a keen eye to the interests 
of their caste, the Rabbis had trifled with the subject of oaths and 


vow r s in such a way that the treasury of the Temple w'as not only 
sacred from all public appeals, but was continually emiebed by 
money, which ought, right full}', to have gone to the support of 
families and relations, and even of aged or poor parenls. The utter¬ 
ance of the word “ Corban”—“I Iiavo vowed it to sacred uses”— 


sequcslrated anything, absolutely and irreversibly, to the Temple. 
It might be spoken under the influence of death bed terror, or m the 
weakness of superstitious fear, but if once uttered, the Church threw 
round the money or property thus secured the impassable barrier of 
her ghostly claims. 

To honour one’s parents was one of the “Ten Words” of Sinai, 
and no duty was held more sacred by a Jew uuperverted by lkib- 
binieal sophistry. It was not forgotten that it was the one command¬ 
ment to which a promise of reward was attached. “ A child is bound 
to maintain Ins parents when old and helpless," soys one passage in 
the Talmud, “even if he have to hog to do so ” But this, unfor¬ 
tunately, was net the uniform teaching of Christ’s day. If one Rabbi 
liad put filial duty before the right to vow for one’s owm advantage, 
others had taught that it was a duty to honour God before hououring 
human relationships—a smooth phrase for. legalizing gifts to the 
Church at the expense even of father aud mother. The hicn^chical 
party ignored all interests but their own, and subordinated natural 
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duty to their own enrichment. Pharisaism, in its moral decay, had 
come to be a spiritual cleath, corrupting the springs of national life. 
A few years later, in the time of the great famine of the year a.d. 4o, 
imdjr Claudius, the theocratic parly so heartlessly cared for them 
selves, that while the people were perishing of hunger by hundreds, 
no remission of Temple dues was permitted, and the Passover alone 
saw forty-one attic bushels of wheat presented at the altar, to be 
presently removed for the use of the priests, though the issarion—a 
measure of three and a half pints—sold for four drachmas, a sum 
eq ul to about twenty-six shillings at the present value of money. 
Josephus, indeed, boasts that no priest ate a crumb of the grain thus 
relentlessly ho lrded, hut when even a high priest was known as “ the 
disciple of gluttons/' rioting in great feasts on the sacritices and wine 
of the altar, the miss of his order would not be fastidious about the 
wheat an l the bread. 

Representatives of this smooth hypocrisy had now gathered round 
Jesus, and proceeded to inquire into His alleged unlawful acts. 
“How comes it,” asked they, “that a teacher who claims a higher 
sanctity than others can quietly permit His disciples to neglect a 
custom imposed by our wise forefathers, and so carefully observed 
by every pious Israelite? IIow is it that they do not wash their hands 
before eating?” 

■ J 

“They neglect only a ceremony introduced by men," retorted 
Jesus; “ but how comes it that you, who know the Law, transgress 
coin mind 5 which arc not of man, but from God Himself? How 
comes it that, for the sake of traditions invented by the Rabbis, 
you set aside the most explicit commands of God? lie has, for 
example, said that we must honour our father and mother, and sup¬ 
port and care for them in old age. lie has declared it worthy of 
death for any one to deny his parents due reverence, or to treat 
them harshly or with neglect. lJut you have invented a doctrine 
which absolves children, in many cases, from this commandment. 
'If any one,’says your ‘tradition,’ ‘is asked by his parents for a 
gift, or help, for their benefit, lie lias only to say that he has vowed 
that very part of his means to the Temple, and they cannot press 
him further to contribute to their support.’ How cunningly have 
you thus circumvented God’s law! IIow easy is it for any one to 
break it, and allect a zeal for religion in doing so! 

“Ye hypocrites!—aetiug religion”—uow for the first time thus 
denouncing them and their party—“well has Isaiah painted yon 
when lie introduces God as saying, 'This nation has its worship 
in words, and its religion is of the lips, while its heart is far from 
me. Tncir service of me is worthless, for it is not my Law, but 
only human invention. * These words describe you lo the letter. 
You put aside wlrat God has commanded, and lias enforced by 
promises and threats, and yet keep, superstitiously, ‘ traditions * 
Trluch only custom, and homage to human teachers, have intro- 
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duced. Of this kind are your hand-washings, and many similar 
usages. ” 

Such a defence was an open declaration of war against Pharisaism, 
and the hierarchy closely indcnt.ified with it. IIis words struck at 
the insincerity and falsc-heartedness -of the party as a whole, at its 
fundamental principles, its practice, its modes of thought, its whole 
ideas and aims. They are pious, very pious, He tells them, in out¬ 
ward seeming. They keep the traditions fastidiously, but their piety 
is from the lips, not the heart; obedience to the llabbis, not God. 
They wash pots and cups, and care for gifts, as their religion, and 
ignore the commands of Jehovah. No irony could be more keen or 
annihilating. What flames of rage must it have kindled in the hearts 
of the great party so mortally assailed! They could not challenge 
llis loyalty to the higher law, for He spoke as its Champion, against 
their human additions and perversions. They could not but feel 
that, far from destroying either the Law or the Prophets, He was en¬ 
nobling and exalting them. But the very light He poured on the 
oracles of God showed so much the more the worthlessness of their 


cherished system, and their misconception of their office as the 
teachers of the people. lie had virtually condemned not only their 
setting washings above duty to parents; lie had denounced them for 
laying more stress on the Temple worship and ritual than on such 
filial pietj\ Hence washings, sacrifices, alms, and fasts; all the loved 
boastful, pretentious worship and outward practice on which they 
rested, were of no value compared with the great eternal commands 
of God, and were even crimes and impiety, when they proudly set 
themselves in their room. He arraigned Pharisaism, the dominant 
orthodoxy, as a whole. The system, so famous, so arrogant, so in¬ 
tensely Jewish, was only an invention of man; a subversion of the 
Law it claimed to represent, an antagonism to the prophets as well a3 
to Hoses, the spiritual ruin of the nation! 

The die was finallv cast. All that it involved had been long 
weighed, but He who had come into I lie world to witness to the 
Truth could let no prudent regard for self restrain His testimony. It 
was vital that the people who followed the Rabbis and priests should 
know what the religion and morals thus taught bvthem were worth* 
Tile truth could not find open ears while men’s hearts were misled 
and prejudiced by such instructors. No one would seek inward re¬ 


newal who had been taught to care only for externals, and to ignore the 
sin and corruption within, Pharisaism was a creed of moral cosmetics 
and religious masks, as all ritual systems must ever be. With Jesus 
the only true religion was purity of heart and absolute siueerity to 
truth. Leaving the Rabbis, therefore, and calling round llim the 


crowd which was lingering near, He proclaimed aloud the great prin¬ 
ciple lie had laid down—“Hear me, all of you,” cried He, “and 
understand. There is nothing from without the man that, entering 
into him, can defile him; but the things which conic out of the maa 
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are those that defile him.” AVords clear enough to us, perhaps, but 
grand beyond thought when uttered, for they were the knell of caste 
—heard now, for the first lime, in the history of the world; of 
national divisions and hatreds, and of the religious worth of external 
observances, as such, and the inauguration of a universal religion of 
spirit and truth! Nothing external, they proclaimed, made clean or 
unclean, holy or unholy. Purity and impurity were words applicable 
oulv to the soul and its utterances and acts. The charter of spiritual 
religion: the abrogation of the supremacy of forms and formula for 
ever, was at last proclaimed; the leaven of religious freedom cast in¬ 
to the life of humanity, in the end, to leaveu it throughout! 

Even the disciples were alarmed nt an attitude so revolutionary. 
In common with the nation at large, they looked on the Rabbis 
with a superstitious reverence, and now hastened to tell Jesus how 
deeply the whole class was ollcnded by Ilis words. It was hard for 
simple Galihean peasants to break away from hereditary habits of 
thought. IJ.it, Christ’s answer was ready. “Every plant which my 
Heavenly Father lias not planted, shall he rooted out. Reave them; 
they are blin 1 1 eiders of the blind, and, as such, both they and their 
followers must stumble on to destruction!” The plants of human, not 
divine planting, were the “ traditions” and “ commandments of men” 
—the “ hcJjje of the Law,” in which the Rabbis gloried. Henceforth, 
there was a breach for ever between the men of the Schools and the 
New [vinglrn. 

Bat the mind is slow to realize great spiritual truths. To the dis¬ 
ciples, tluir Master’s words were dark and strange, demanding expla¬ 
nation. Nor was it possible, either then, or even to the very last, to 
familiarize them with the new ideas they involved, or free them from 
the inilueace of past modes of thought. The tendency to regard the 
extern il an l formal as a vital and leading characteristic of religion, 
was well-nigh unconquerable, in minds habituated to Jewish concep¬ 
tions. An earnest request of Peter, for further explanation, only drew 
forth an amplification of what had been already said. The evil in 
man was traced directly to the thoughts; hut to eat with unwashed 
bauds, it was repeated, made a man in no way “common” or polluted, 
as alleged by the Pharisees. Vet the truth had to lie long in ihe 
breasts of the Twelve before it wrought their spiritual emancipation 
from the slavery of the past. The natural and eternal distinction of 
good aurl evil was proclaimed, after having been obscured for ages by 
an artificial morality, but to fully unlearn inveterate prejudice would 
require the lapse of generations. 



CHAPTER XLY, 

TIIE COASTS OP T1TE nEATITEX, 

Jeses had now, apparently, been two years before the world ?.s a 
religious teacher, anti had had the usual lot of those who seek to re¬ 
form entrenched and prosperous abuses, A brief and dazzling popi:- 
laritv had roused the bitter hostility of threatened interests, and they 

*■ _ ' j 

had at last banded together for Ilis destruction. For months past l:c 
had seen the death-clouds gathering ever more threateningly over 
Him, and had devoted Himself with calm anticipation of the end, to 
the task of training the Twelve to continue llis work when He had 
perished. lie had taken the utmost care to avoid open collision with 
Ilis enemies, and to confine Himself to the instruction of (lie little 
circle round Him; but the priests and llabhis had been quick to sec 
in this very quiet and retirement their greatest danger, for open con¬ 
flict might destroy what peaceful seclusion would give opportunity to 
take root. '‘The world,” as He Ilimself expressed it, “ hated Kim, 
because Tie witnessed of it that its works were evil.” Kot only His 
formal accusations and 1 lie spirit of 1 iis teaching, hut Ilis whole life 
and actions, and even Ilis gentlest words, arraigned things as they 
were. 

Rumours of possible action against Him by Antipas increased the 
difficulty of the situation. Ever}' one knew that lie and many of llis 
followers had conic from the school of the Eaptist, whom Antipas had 
just murdered, and it was evident that llis aim was more or less 
similiar to John’s, though Ilis acts were more wonderful. Hence 
specula ion was rife respecting Iiim. AY as He the promised Elias? 
or, at least, Jeremiah, risen from the dead? cr was lie seme special 
prophet sent from God? .Many, indeed, were questioning if lie might 
not even be the Messiah, and were willing to accept Iiim as such, if 
He would only head a national revolt, in alliance with the Rabbis and 
priests, against the Romans. To Antipas His appearance was doubly 
alarming, for it seemed as if the fancied revolutionary movement of 
John had broken out afresh more fiercely than evcr,Aind mperstition, 
working in an uneasy conscience, easily saw in Him a resurrection of 
the murdered Baptist, endowed, now, with the awful power of the 
eternal world from which lie had returned. A second murder si toned 
needed to make the first effective, and to avoid this additional danger 
Jesus for a time sought concealment. 

But the craft and violence of the half-heathen Antipas, was a slight 
evil compared with the hatred which glowed ever more intensely in 
the breasts of the Rabbis and priests of Jerusalem, and in those of 
the Pharisees, and other disciples of the schools, scattered over the 
country. The demands of Jesus were far beyond the mere summons 
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of the Baptist, to prepare for a new and better time. ITe required 
immediate submission to a new Theocracy. He excited the fury of 
tlic dominant party, not like the Baptist, by isolated bursts of de¬ 
nunciation, but by working quietly, as a King in Ilis own kingdom, 
which, while in the world, was something far higher. Hence, the 
feeling against Him was very different from tlie partial, cautious, and 
intermittent hatred of the Baptist. The hierarchy and the Rabbis, 
as the centre of that which, with all its corruptions, was the only true 
religion on earth as yet, felt themselves compromised directly and 
fatally by Him, and could not maintain themselves as they were, if 
lie were tolerated. The whole spiritual power of Israel was thus 
arrayed against Him; a force slowly created by the possession, for 
ages, of the grandest religions truths known to the ancient world, and 
by the pride of a long and incomparably sublime national history. It 
had been assailed in the past, at long intervals, from without, but, in 
recent years it had been for the first time attacked from within, by 
the Baptist, and now felt itself still more dangerously assaulted by 
this Galikean. To crush such an apparently insignificant opponent 
—a peasant of Nazareth, rising, singly and unsupported, against a 
power so colossal—seemed easy; nor could it be fancied more difficult 
to scatter and destroy i I is small baud of followers, as yet, mostly, 
despised peasants. 

The first official step towards the repression of the new movement 
had, apparently, been already taken, on the occasion of the last visit 
of Jesus to Jerusalem. Ilis cure of the blind man on the Sabbath, 
had then brought down on IILn the warning punishment of the lesser 
excommunication, which entailed formal exclusion from the syna¬ 
gogues of Judea, and was all they dared as yet inflict. In conse¬ 
quence of it. Lie had never returned to the south, but confined Him¬ 
self to the north, where the synagogues were still open to Ilim. The 
same sentence seems now to have been gradually extended to the syna¬ 
gogues of Galilee, for we cease to read of Ilis entering them or teach¬ 
ing in them. But as this measure evidently failed, spies were let 
loose ou Him, to clog Ilis steps constantly, and find ground for fresh 
charges, even by invading the privacy of His home life. 

This deadly hatred, with all that it involved in the future, had been 
foreseen from toe first, and His utmost care, Ilis seclusion, aud Ilis 
innocence, had only delayed the crisis that bad now come. The 
foundation of Ilis new kingdom on a firm basis, by Lhe choice and 
preparation of the Twelve, had, however, lightened the thought of it, 
and neutralized its worst consequences. Yet it was still necessary 
to ward oif the catastrophe as long as possible, in order to advance 
the gre it work of building up, as far as might be, the infauL society 
lie !iadestablished; for it was slow- work to ripen vigorous faith and 
adequate spirituality, even in those under His personal influence. 
Rut the growing hatred and ill-will of Ilis enemies made lengthened 
residence in any one place henceforth undesirable, arid lie had from 
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this time to take more frequent, as well as wider circuits, to escape 
them. Yet there were compensating benefits even in this wandering; 
life, for it made it easier, amidst the many unforeseen incidents of 
each day, to raise the Twelve to that higher faith and greater stead¬ 
fastness which yet failed them, and it enabled Him to Help many in 
outlying parts, who were fitted to receive good at His hands. The 
gracious purpose of God was thus leading llim to visit in peace all 
the chief places of the land, which it was His great mission to sum¬ 
mon to enter His kingdom. 

One inevitable result was that the nearer the end came, the more 
necessary was it to make clear to the Twelve the causes of this hatred 
shown towards Him, and the divine necessity of Ilis approaching 
death. Hence, lie took every opportunity from this time to impress 
both thoughts more and more clearly on Ilis followers. Ilis warn¬ 
ings against the corruptions of the hierarchical party became more 
frequent, and constantly keener, until, at last, the Twelve understood, 
in some measure, the w hole situation. 

Leaving the shores of the Sea of Galilee, lie now' turned to the far 
north, with the Twelve as companions of His night.. Ilis way led 
Him over the rough uplands towards Safed, with its near view' of the 
snotvy summits of Lebanon. Then, leaving Giscliala on the light, 
the road passed through one of the many woody valleys of these 
highland regions, till, at the distance of two days’ journey from the 
Lake, it reached the slope at the foot of which lay the plains of Tyre. 
A ycllow r strip of beach and sand divides the hills from the sea, Into 
which the insular tongue of land on which Tyre was built stretched 
far. He looked dowui, perhaps for the first time so closely, on the 
smoking chimneys of the glass works of Sidon and of the dye works at 
Tyre; on the long rows of warehouses filled with the merchandise of 
the world; on the mansions, monuments, public buildings, palaces, 
and temples of the tw*o cities, and their harbours and moles crowded 
with shipping. The busy scene before Him was the land of the 
accursed Canaanite; the seat of the worship of Baal and Ashtaroth, 
which liad of old so often corrupted Israel; a region, with all its 
wealth and splendour, and surpassing beauty of palm groves, and 
gardens, and embowering green, so depraved and polluted, that the 
Hebrew' had adopted the name of Beelzebub—one ot‘ its idols—as the 
name for the Briuec of Devils. Yet, even here, Jesus felt a pity aud 
charity uuknow'n to His nation, and the great sea beyond, whitened 
with wing-like sails, would be like a dream of the future, when dis¬ 
tant lands, w'ushed by the waves over which these vessels sped, would 
gladly receive the message lie came to deliver. 

Whether He passed into heathen territory is a question. He may 
only have gone as far as the border of the alien district. The whole 
region was more or less thickly settled by Jew's, drawn by commerce, 
or through long historic association with the district, which had been 
assigned to Asshur, though never won by that tribe. So far back as 
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the days of the judges, th^ population had been half heathen, half 
Jewish, Kept back, through all their history, from the sea-coast, 
Israel had come to hate the life of a sailor from which they were 
thus debarred, and hence were contented to settle amidst the busy 
traders of Phenicia, without attempting, after the first failure, to dis¬ 
possess them. No retreat could have promised more safe retirement, 
out Jesus was now too universally known to remain anywhere undis¬ 
covered, for numbers had come to Galilee, even from these very dis¬ 
tricts, to see and hear Him. 

His mission, during Ilis life, had been repeatedly defined by Him¬ 
self, as only to the lost sheep of the House of Israel. That He felt no 
narrow exclusiveness had been already shown by the incidents of His 
journey through Samaria, and by the prophetic joy with which He 
had predicted the entrance of many from the heathen world into Ilis 
new Society. Even His sympathy with publicans and sinners, and 
with the outcast sunken multitude, whose ignorance of Rabbinical 
precepts was held to mark them as accursed of God, had, in fact, 
been as distinct protests againt Pharisaic bigotry as He enuld have 
made even by the formal recognition of heathens as citizens of Ilis 
new Society. And had He not proclaimed the supreme truth that 
God was the Great Father of all mankiud, and that the human race 
round the world were brethren in His great household? But pity 
for His own nation—the Israel of the Old Covenant—forbade His 
going forth, for the time, to all races, with the open invitation to join 
the new Theocracy. It would at once have sealed the fate of Ilis 
people, for what was offered to the heathen would, from that very 
fact, have been instantly rejected by the fanatical Jew. 

It was vain for Him to seek rest. A woman of the country, by 
language a Greek, by nationality a Canaanite, and by residence a 
Syro-Phenician—for Phenicia was attached to the Roman province 
of Syria—perhaps a heathen, but, in any case, of an humble religious 
heart, heard that He was in the neighbourhood. Ilis fame had long 
before spread so widely, that the wondrous cures He had performed 
were everywhere known. Among others, this woman had heard of 
them, and maternal love was quick to turn them to its. own unselfish 
account. She had a daughter “grievously vexed with a devil,” and 
at once came over the border to implore Jesus to have mercy on her 
child. The half belief that He was the Messiah had spread even t< 
Tyre, and was accepted in her poor unenlightened way by the suppli¬ 
cant. He was abroad with the Twelve when she found Him, and 
forthwith entreated Him—“ Lord, son of David, have mercy on me.” 
She had made her child’s trouble her own. Sueh au incident, at a 
time when He sought to remain unknown, must have been very dis¬ 
turbing, for it might put His enemies on His track. From whatever 
cause, He took no notice of her prayers. But she would not be denied, 
and persistently followed Him with her wailing petitions, as He went 
along, till the Twelve, filled with harsh Jewish prejudice, and mia* 

L of c—is. 
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taking the reason of their Master’s silence, grew indignant at her 

pertinacity, and begged Him to send her away and stop her crying 
alter them. That a foreigner, and, above all, a Canaanite, accursed 
of God, should share His mercies, was, as yet, far too liberal a con¬ 
ception for them. Did not the Rabbis teach that the race built their 
houses in the name of their idols, so that evil spirits came and dwelt 
in them? and was not Beelzebub, the Priuce of the Devils, their chief 
god? The answer of Jesus seemed to favour this bitter exclusive¬ 
ness—" He was not sent except to the lost sheep of the House of 
Israel!” They little kuew T that His help was kept back only in pity 
for His own nation, whom mercy to abhorred unclean Canaanites 
would embitter against Ilim to their own destruction. It was vain, 
however, to try to weary out a mother’s love. Following Him into 
the house, though lie would fain have remained unknown, she cast 
herself at His feet and renewed her prayer. To the Twelve she was 
only a “dog,” as the Jews regarded all heathen. Veiling the tender¬ 
ness of Ilis heart in affected roughness of speech, softened, doubtless, 
by the trembling sympathy of His voice aud His gentle looks. He 
told her that the children—Israel, the sons of God—must first be fed 
before others could be noticed. “ It is not right,” said He, “ to take 
the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs.” Then, as now, the trav¬ 
eller, entering or leaving a town or village, had only too much reason 
to notice the troops of lean, sharp-nosed masterless dogs, which 
tilled the air with their cries as he passed, aud do one could sit at a 
meal without the chance of some of them coming in at the ever-open 
door to pick up the fragments, always to be found where only the 
fingers were used at table. 

With a woman’s quickness, and a mother’s invincible love, deep¬ 
ened by irrepressible trust in Him whose face and tones so contra¬ 
dicted Ilis words, even this seeming harshness was turned to a 
resistless appeal. “Yes, Lord,” said she, “it is true: still the dogs 
are allowed to cat the fragments that fall from the children's table.” 
Shu had conquered. "0 woman,” said Jesus, “great is thy faith; 
be it unto thee as thou wilt.” His word was enough, and going her 
way she found, on reaching her house, that her daughter, no longer 
raving, was perfec tly cured, aDd lay calmly in bed, once more her¬ 
self. The Twelve had learned, at last, that even heathen “dogs” 
w ere not to be sent, unheard, away. 

IIow long Jesus stayed in these parts is unknown. It would seem 
as if this incident had forced Him to leave sooner than He had pro¬ 
posed. lie did not, however, return at once to Capernaum, but set 
out north-eastwards, through the territory of Sidon, to the country 
east of Jordan. The Roman road -which ran over the richly wooded 
hills, almost straight eastward, from Tyre to Caesarea Philippi, was 
too far to the south. He must have taken the caravan road, which still 
runs from Sidon on the south side of the mountain stream Bostrenus, 
climbing the spurs of Lebanon, with their woods and noble mountain 
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scenery, till it crosses the range amidst peaks six thousand feet high, 
at the natural rock-bridge over the deep, rushing Leontes. Turning, 
now, down the valley of the Upper JordaD, under the shadow of the 
Hermon range, rising 9,500 feet high in their highest peak, lie, ere- 
loDg. at Ccesarea Philippi, reached the open country, with a wide 
view of the broad reedy marshes of Ulatha and Merom, the hills of 
Galilee, and the wide uplands of Gaulonitis. How long He spent 
on the journey is not told. Perhaps lie stopped by the way, for 
Lebanon was full then, as now, of villages; perhaps lie only passed 
through them on Ills way. His final purpose by this wide circuit, 
was to reach His old haunts without passing through Galilee, QDd this 
brought Him, apparently for the first time, to the wide territory of 
the ten allied free cities—the Decapolis. 

These cities were simply places which the Jews had not succeeded 
in re-conquering, after their return from Babylon. They had thus 
remained in the hands of the heathen, though iu Palestine; had pre¬ 
served distinct municipal government, and had joined in a political 
alliance, offensive and defensive. To the Jews they were a continual 
offence, and they were the first to suffer from the frenzied fanaticism 
of the nation when it rose in its last great revolt, ilost of them, full 
of busy life, and adorned with splendid temples, baths, theatres, and 
public buildings, when Jesus passed through them, were destined, be¬ 
fore another generation, to perish amidst tire and sword. 

Even here the fame of the gTeat Teacher attracted multitudes of 
Jews settled all over the half-foreign district, especially in its towns 
and cities, and revived for a time the cheering scenes of the past. 
The cripple, the blind, the dumb, the deformed, and many others, vari¬ 
ously afflicted, were either brought to Him, or came; till He was once 
more forced, as of old, to retreat to the hills, in the vain effort to gain 
quiet. The popular excitemeut, however, made rest impossible. 
They sought and found Him wherever He might be, and enjoyed not 
only the benefits of His supernatural power, but the richer blessings 
of His teaching. Only one incident is given in detail. A man had 
been brought to Him who was deaf, and could only stammer inar¬ 
ticulately; and He was besought to heal him. From what motive is 
not told, He varied His usual course. Taking him aside from the 
multitude, perhaps to have more freedom, perhaps to avoid their too 
great excitement and its possibly hurtful political consequences, He 
put His fingers into the man’s ears, and touched his tongue with a 
finger moistened on Hisowm lips. It may be that these simple forma 
were intended to waken faith in one who could hear no words, for, 
without the fitting spirit, the miracle would not have been wrought. 
Looking up to heaven, as if to lift the thoughts of the unfortunate 
man to the Eternal Father, whose power alone could heal him, Jesus 
theu, at last, uttered the single word of the popular dialect— 
“ Epliptaatha”—“Be opened"—and lie perfectly cured. An 
Injunction to keep the nJhacie private was of no avail: the whole 
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country was presently filled with reports of it, and of other similar 
"wonders. 

The vast concourse attracted by such scenes may be imagined; for 
in the East especially, it is easy for the population, with their simple 
wants, and the mildness of the sky, which in the warm months 
invites sleeping in the open air by night, to cainp out as they think fit. 
But, as often happens, even in our own day, with the Easter pil¬ 
grims at Jerusalem, many found their provisions run short, and as 
in these strange and motley crowds numbers of tendie of want, many 
of those following Jesus might have sunk by the way but for His 
thoughtful care, for numbers had come far. Once more the crowds 
'were caused to ,sit on the ground, and were fed from the scanty pro¬ 
vision found on the spot, which was no more than seven of the round 
loaves of the country, and a few small dried fishes from the Lake of 
Galilee. Four thousand men, besides women and children, were 
supplied from this scanty store, and seven baskets of fragments, after¬ 
wards gathered, attested that they had suffered no stint. 

Leaving the eastern side of the Lake, to which His wanderings had 
led Him, Jesus now, once more, crossed to the neighbourhood of 
IVIagdala, at the lower end of the Plain of Gcnnesaretb, and close to 
Capernaum. He had hardly reappeared before His enemies were once 
more in motion. The Pharisees had already stifled their dislike of 
the ITerodians, and had formed an alliance with them, that they 
might the more easily crush Him. It marked the growing malignity 
of feeling that a class fanatically proud of their ceremonial and 
moral purity—a class from whose midst had sprung the Zealots for 
the Law, who abhorred all rule except that of a restored theocracy— 
should have banded themselves with a party of moral indifferentists, 
partial to monarchy, and guilty of flattering even the hated family of 
llerod. But a still more ominous sign of increasing danger showed 
itself in even Sadducecs joining the Pharisees to make new attempts 
to compromise Jesus with the authorities. 

The Sadducecs, few, hut haughty and powerful, held the highest 
posts in the Jewish state, and represented the Law. They were of 
the priestly caste, and held the chief offices in the hierarchy. Their 
name was perhaps derived from the famous ancient family of Zadok, 
of whom Ezekiel speaks as having the charge of the altar, and as, 
alone, of the sons of Levi, appointed to come before the Eternal, to 
serve Him. Joshua, the son of Jozedek, the comrade of Zerubbabcl, 
was of this House, so that, after the Return, as before it, it seems to 
have been the foremost among the priestly families. In any case, 
the Sadducecs of the times of Josephus and the Apostles Dot ODly 
held the highest Temple offices, but represented the purest Jewish 
blood. 

, But this priestly aristocracy were by no means the most zealous for 
the sanctuary from which, they drew their honours and w'ealth. They 
counted in their ancestry not only high priests like Joshua and Simon 
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the Just, but traitors to their country like Manasseh, Menelaus, and 
the younger Onias. Already, in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
they had given occasion for the charge that the highest officials had 
been foremost in breaking the theocratic laws, and had even sought 
to turn parts of the Temple into a splendid family mansion. They 
had coquetted and debased their offices to win favour with the 
Ptolemies and the Syrian kings; they had held back, in half Greek 
irrcligiousness, from taking a vigorous part in the glorious Macea- 
biean struggle, and now truckled to heathen procurators, or with a 
half heathen king, to preserve their honoursand vested interests. To 
please Herod, they had admitted Simon BoPtlms, the Alexandrian, 
the father of the king’s young wife, to the high priesthood, from 
which a strict Jew, Jesus the son "of Phabi, had been expelled to 
make room for him. They had even shown frank and hearty sub¬ 
mission and loyalty to Rome. 

The nation, with its chosen religious leaders, the Pharisees—the 
representatives of the <( Saints” who had conquered in the great war 
of religious independence—never forgot the fnint-heartedness and 
treachery of the priestly nobility in that magnificent struggle. Their 
descent might secure its members hereditary possession of the digni¬ 
fied offices of the Church, and there might still be a charm in their 
historical names; but they were regarded with open distrust and dis¬ 
like by the nation and the Pharisees alike, and had to make many 
concessions to Pharisaic rules to protect themselves from actual vio¬ 
lence. 

The strict fanatical heads of the Synagogue and leaders of the peo¬ 
ple, and the cold and polished Temple aristocracy, were thus bitterly 
opposed, and it added to the keenest of the dislike that the dreams 
by the Rabbinical, or Pharisaic party, of a restored theocracy, could 
only be realized through the existing organization of the priesthood, 
of which the indifferent Sadducecs had the control. 

Theological hatred, the bitterest of all passions, added additional 
intensity to this political opposition. The Sadducecs had no inclina¬ 
tion to be taught their duty by the Rabbis of village synagogues, and 
rejected the whole body of Pharisaic tradition and jurisprudence, 
taking for their only authority the written law of Moses, though to 
this were generally added some traditions of their own. Holding 
the highest offices of the theocracy, and the members of families 
which bad officiated in the Temple of Solomon itself, they disdained 
to be taught what was lawful in Israel, or to accept the hair-splitting 
refinements of the democratic and puritan Pharisees. To the con 
stantly increasing decisions and requirements of the Rabbis, they 
stolidly opposed the venerable letter of the ancient Law. That their 
creed was cold and rationalistic, compared to that of the Rabbis, 
was, perhaps, the result of this attitude, but was not its cause. The 
instinctive conservatism of “the first in rank,” inevitably took its 
stand on the original documents of the Law in opposition to Uiq 
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heated exaggerations of the plebeian schoolmen. Both sides vaunted 
their orthodoxy. The Sadducecs were ns deeply committed to sup¬ 
port the tlieocrocy as their popular rivals, for it was the basis of their 
dignities, their wealth, and even their existence. Fierce controver¬ 
sies, often culminating in bloodshed, marked the devotion of both 
alike to their opinions, and these opinions themselves illustrated the 
position of the two parties. The Sadducees uniformly fell hack on 
the letter of the Law, the prescriptive rights of the Temple, and the 
glory of the priesthood; the Pharisees, on the other hand, took their 
stand on the authority of the Rabbinical traditions, the value of 
sacred acts apart from the interposition of the priest, and advocated 
popular interests generally. 

The contrast between the spirit of the two pnrtics showed itseif 
prominently in the harsh tenacity with which the Temple aristocracy 
held to the letter of the Mosaic Law in its penalties, as opposed to 
the milder spirit in which the Pharisees interpreted them, in accord¬ 
ance with the spirit of the times. The Pharisees, for example, ex¬ 
plained the Mosaic demand—an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth—metaphorically, and allowed recompense to be made in money, 
but the Sadducees required exact compliance. The Sadducees re¬ 
quired that the widow should literally spit in the face of the brother- 
in-law who refused her the leviratc marriage rights, but it was enough 
for the Pharisees that she spat on the ground before him. The Phar¬ 
isees permitted the carcass of a beast that had died to he used for any 
other purpose than food, to save loss to the owner, but the Sadducees 
denounced the penalties of unclcanness on so lax a practice. They 
sternly required that a false witness he put to death, according to the 
letter of the Law, even if his testimony had done the accused no in¬ 
jury, and many did not even shrink from carry Lug out the reasoning 
of the Rabbis, that, as two witnesses were always required to con¬ 
demn the accused, both witnesses should always be executed when 
any perjury had been committed in the case. 

This blind insistance on the letter of laws which ages had made 
obsolete, fixed on the Sadducees the name of “The Condemning 
Judges, ” and Josephus testifies that they were more ruthless in their 
judicial decisions than any other Jews, The Pharisees, on the other 
hand, had for their axiom the saying of Joshua Ben Perachia— 
“Judge everything on the presumption of innocence;” or that of 
Hillcl—“ Put yourself in your neighbour’s place before you judge 
him.” Hence, a prisoner blessed himself when he s;uv opposite him, 
on his judges, the broad phylactery of the Pharisee, and not the 
white robe of the priestly Sadducce. Both our Lord and St. Paul 
had the multitude stirred up against them by the Pharisees, but they 
■were condemned by Sadducee judges, and it was Saddueee judges 
who murdered St. James. 

This relentless ferocity of priestly houses, who rested on the favour 
of the rich and titled few, was dictated only by the class interests of 
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the Temple nobility, whose claims and privileges could not be justi¬ 
fied except by the blind maintenance of things as they were. Un¬ 
changing conservatism was their only safety; the least innovation 
seemed an omen of revolution. 


But there were even deeper grounds of dislike and opposition. 
The Pharisees, as the hereditary representatives of puritans who had 
delivered the nation in the great struggle against Syria, looked for¬ 
ward with touching though fanatical yearning, to the realization of 
the prophecies of Daniel, which, as they understood them, promised 
that Israel, under the Messiah, and with it, themselves, should be 


raised “to dominion, and glory, and a kingdom; that all peoples, 
nations, and languages shonld serve Him, and that Ilis kingdom 
should be everlasting/' They believed that this naLional triumph 
would be inaugurated so soon as Israel, on its part, carried out to Lhe 
full the requirements of the ceremonial laws, as expounded in their 
traditions. It was a matter of formal covenant, in which the truth 


and righteousness—that is, the justice, of Jehovah were involved. 
The morals they demanded might be only mechanical, and their ob¬ 
servances slavery to rites and ceremonies, but they believed that if 
they fulfilled their part, God must needs fulfil Ilis, and they strove 
hard to make the nation, like themselves, “ blameless,” touching this 
righteousness; that they might claim divine interposition as a right. 
The zeal of the Pharisee for the Law was, thus, a mere hired service, 


with all the restlessness, exaggeration, emulation, and moral impurity, 
inseparable from a mercenary spirit. 

To this dream of the future, the Sadducccs opposed a stolid and 


contemptuous indifference. Enjoying the honours and good things 
of the world, they had no taste for a revolution which should intro¬ 
duce, they knew not what, in the place of a state of things with 
which they were quiLe contented. Their fathers had had no such 
ideas, and the sous ridiculed them. They not only laughed aside the 
Pharisaic idea of righteousness, as identified with a life of minute and 
endless observance, but fell back on the Mosaic Law, and mocked at 


the Messianic hope from which the zeal of their rivals had sprung. 
“ The Sadducces,” says Josephus, “believe that the soul dies with 
the body, and recognize no authority but tliaL of the Law. Good 
was to be done for its own sake, not for reward iu the Mcssiauic 
kingdom, or at the resurrection of the dead." “The Hadducces/’ 
says Rabbi Nathan, “use, daily, vessels of gold and silver, not for 
pride, but because the Pharisees torment themselves in this life, 
though they will have nothing in the next.” As to the world to 
come, they left it'doubtful, maintaining, if the words in the Talmud 
be not an interpolation, in opposition to the Pharisees, that it could 
not be proved from the Books of Moses. They even went the length 
of inventing dillicultics which they supposed involved in the resur¬ 
rection of the dead. “They believe neither in lhe resurrection, nor 
iu Aiigcl, nor spirit, but the Pharisees confess both,” says St, Luke. 
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To all this "was added the embitterment of opposite views on the 
great subject of human freedom and divine foreknowledge. Like 
all puritans, the Pharisees exalted the latter though they did not deny 
the former. They had a profound belief in Providence, understand¬ 
ing by it that they themselves were the favourites of Jehovah, and 
could count on Hi's taking their side. “The Sadducees, 1 ’ says Jose¬ 
phus, “maintain that there is no such thing as predestination, and 
deny that human alfairs are regulated by it, maintaining that our des¬ 
tiny rests with ourselves; that we are the cause of our own good for¬ 
tune, and bring evil on us by our own folly. The Sadducee was, in 
fact, a mere man of the world, believing only in the present: the 
Pharisee, a mystic, to whom the future and the supernatural were all. 

The nation’zealously supported the Pharisees. The spirit of the 
age was against the Sadducees. The multitude disliked to hear that 
what the Maccabceans had defended with their blood was uncanon- 
ical. They yielded cheerfully to the heavy yoke of the Pharisaic 
Rabbis, for, the more burdensome the duties required, the greater the 
future reward for performance. The Pharisees, moreover, were part 
of the people, mingled habitually with them as their spiritual guides, 
and were the examples of exact obedience to their owu precepts. 
Their Messianic dreams were of national glory, and thus the crowd 
saw in them the representatives of their own fondest uspirations. 
The Sadducees—isolated, haughty, harsh, and unnational—were 
hated: their rivals honoured and followed. The extravagances and 
the hypocrisy of some might be ridiculed, but they were the accepted 
popular leaders. 

Indeed, apart from all other considerations, the fact that the Sad¬ 
ducees supported zealously every government in turn, was enough to 
set the people against them. Instead of this, the Pharisees shared 
and fostered the patriotic and religious abhorrence of the Roman 
supremacy, and were sworn enemies of the hated Herodian family. 
The result was that, in the words of Josephus, “the Pharisees had 
such an influence with the people, that nothing could be done about 
divine worship, prayers, or sacrifices, except according to tlicir wishes 
and rules, for the community believed they sought only the loftiest 
and worthiest aims alike in word and deed. The Sadducees were 
few in number; and though they belonged to the highest ranks, had 
so little influence, that when elected to office, they were forced to 
comply with the ritual of the Pharisees from fear of the people.” 

There were, doubtless, many priests who were not Sadducees—men 
serving God humbly; devoted-to their sacred duties, and living in 
full sympathy of thought aud life with the Pharisees. In the dis¬ 
putes with Jesus, we may be sure that many such Pharisaic priests; 
the great company, perhaps, who, within a short time after His 
death, became “obedient to the Faith,” took no part in the fierce 
malignity of their brethren. But, now', for the first time, the Saddu¬ 
cee#— haughty clerical aristocrats of the Temple—joined with the 
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hated vulgar Pharisee of the Synagogue to accomplish the destruction 
of the new Teacher. It was the most ominous sign of the beginning 
of the end that had yet appeared. 

Eager for a fresh dispute, the strange allies, very likely fresh from 
Jerusalem, no sooner found that lie had returned, than they sallied 
forth to open a discussion, "You claim/' said they, " to he a teacher 
come from God, and have given many ‘signs ’ that you are so in the 
miracles you have performed. But all these signs have been untrust¬ 
worthy, for we know that the earth and even the air are filled with 
demons. It is quite possible that the prince of the devils, to deceive 
men into supporting your claims, may have given you power for a 
time over these demons, and thus all that you have done may be only 
a dark plot to undo us. The Egyptian magicians did miracles, and 
our fathers did not believe even Moses for the common wonders he 
did, for they might have been wrought only by magic and incanta¬ 
tions. A sign from heaven, however, is different. It is beyond tlie 
power of devils: ‘they can neither shine like the sun, nor give light 
like the moon, nor give rain unto men.’ Our Rabbis tell us that when 
the King-Mcssias comes, and the gTeat war between Gog and Magog 
begins, signs from heaven will appear. We are not to expect Him till 
a rainbow has spanned the world and filled it with light. Give us 
bread from heaven, as Moses did, or signs in the sun and moon like 
Joshua, or call down thunder and hail like Samuel, or fire and rain 
like Elijah, or make the sun turn back like Isaiah, or let us hear the 
Bath Kol which came to Simon the Just—that we may believe you." 

But Jesus knew the men with whom He had to do, and would hold 
no communication with them beyond the shortest. The tempter had 
long before urged Him to make a vain display of Ills supernatural 
power in support of His claims, but as it was monstrous that miracles 
should be thrown away on the Prince of Darkness, or wrought at his 
will, it was no less so to work them at the bidding of men filled with 
his spirit. The worth of proof depends on the openness to convic¬ 
tion. He had already said that to cast pearls before wild swine, was 
only to invite them to turn and rend you. No "sign” could avail 
where there was no sympathy. The truth He came to proclaim ap¬ 
pealed to the heart, and must be its own evidence, winning its way 
by its own divine beauty into humble and ready breasts. External 
proofs could only establish external facts. 

With biting irony He turned on them in a few brief incisive sen¬ 
tences. " How is it that ve, who are so skilled in the signs of the 
heavens, arc so dull to read those around you? You watch the sky, 
and talk of signs in it. In tlie evening you say, 1 Fair weather, for 
the sky is red;’ and in the morning, ‘ Foul weather to-day, for the sky 
is red and lowering.’ When you see a cloud rising in the west, you 
say, ‘ there comes a shower;’ when you see a south wind blowing, 
you say, * There will he heat.’ You pretend to tell, by the way the 
smoke blows on the last evening of the Feast of Tabernacles, what 
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weather there will be for the year. If it turn northward, you gay there 
will be much rain, and the poor will rejoice; if it turn south, you say 
the rich will rejoice and the poor mourn,for there will be little rain; 
if it turn eastward, all rejoice; if westward, all mourn. If God have 
been so gracious to men as to give signs of fair weather, of wind, and 
of rain, how much more must He have given signs of the near ap¬ 
proach of the Messiah? You are diligent to excess in studying the 
sky, but you ask sigDS of my being the Messiah as if none had been 
given, when many unmistakable ones invite you in your own Scrip¬ 
tures, in the events of the day, the preaehing of John, and in my 
own miracles, teaching, and life. An evil and adulterous generation 
seeks after a sign of the approach of the kingdom of God to suit it. 
while it is blindt to the signs around, that the Messiah must come, if 
the nation is not to perish. I will give you no sign but that of the 
prophet Jonah, for as the warning of his words, was the only one 
given to the Ninevites, my preaching will be the only sign given to 
you. It is its own evidence. Apart from my miracles; my life, 
and the divine and heavenly truth I preach, are sufficient proof that 
I am sent by God. Hereafter, indeed, Jonah w r ill become a sign in 
another sense, for as he was three days and three nights in the whale's 
belly, so I, when put to death, shall be the same time in the grave.” 

So saying, He left them. It was clearly unsafe to stay in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. Henceforth He could only lead a fugitive outlawed life, 
and with a deep sigh at the hopelessness of winning over men blinded 
by prejuice, and hardened in heart, He entered the boat once more, 
and crossed the Lake to the lonely and secure eastern side. 


CHAPTER XLVL 

IN FLIGHT ONCE MORE. 

The renewed attempt to involve Jesus in a damaging dispute had 
failed, lie had not made an ostentatious display of supernatural 
power at the bidding of llis enemies, but had turned sharply on them, 
and had left them discomfited before the multitude. They had hoped 
to have depreciated Him as a mere unauthorized intruder into the 
office of Rabbi, and to have had an easy triumph, but llis modest, yet 
dignified and keen retort bad put them to shame. Their bitterness 
against one, now hated and feared more than ever, "was so much the 
greater. 

llis departure that autumn evening might well have saddened Ills 
heart. It was llis final rejection on the very spot where lie had 
laboured most, and He was leaving it, to return, indeed, for a passing 
visit, but never to appear again publicly, or to teach, or work miracles. 
As the boat swept out into the Lake, and the whole scene opened 
before Him—the whit*» beach, the green plain, the wooded hills 
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behind, the white houses reflected in the water, and over them the 
stately synagogue, in which He had taught so often, and done such 
mighty acts,—it was no wonder that lie sighed deeply in spirit, borne 
down by the thought of the darkened mind, the perverted conscience, 
and the stony heart that had rejected the things of their peace. 

As He sat in the boat amidst His disciples He was still full of such 
thoughts. They had heard His words to Ilia enemies, but they did 
not seem to have realized all the danger implied in the incident. 
Many had been led away from Him by the deceitful slanders, or 
ppccious arguments of the hierarchical party, and it was well that 
they should be put on their guard. 

“Take heed, beware," said He solemnly, “of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, and of the party of Ilerod." It so hap- 
hencd, however, that in their hurried flight, having had no time to 
lay in provisions, there was only one loaf in the boat, and with 
the childishness of uneducated minds, they at once fancied He 
referred to their having come without bread. At the well of Samaria 
they had thought He referred to common food when He spoke of the 
meat of the soul; they had been as dull in catching the metaphor of 
His flesh being the bread of life, and hereafter they were to think 
only of natural rest when lie spoke of the dead Lazarus as sleeping. 
Reflection, like continuity of thought, comes only with mental train¬ 
ing. The uncultured mind, whether old or young, learns slowly. 
They might have remembered from the twice repeated miraculous 
feelings of the multitude, that it was indifferent how little they had 
with them when their Master was in their midst, but it needs a 
thoughtfulness and depth beyond that of average lishermen and 
peasants, sucli as they were, to reason and reflect. “lie tells us," 
they whispered, “that if w r e buy bread from a Pharisee or a Sad- 
ducce, the bread would defile us, as it would if wc bought it from a 
Samaritan.” So rude was the spiritual material from which Jesus 
had to create the founders of Christianity! 

“ O ye of little faith," interrupted He, “ why do ye reason among 
yourselves because yc have no loaves? Arc your hearts hardened 
that you cannot understand? Have you forgotten when I broke the 
five loaves among the five thousand, and the sevcu among the four 
thousand, how many baskets and wallets full of fragments yc took 
up? How could you think you would ever want after that, whether 
wc had bread with us or not? Do you not see that when I spoke of 
loaves I was thinking not of loaves, but of instruction? Beware of 
the teaching of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Ilcrodians, about me or 
about religion. They would gladly fill your minds with slanders and 
misleading fancies; draw you away from me; and corrupt your hearts 
by their superstition, and religious acting, and self-righteous pride, or 
by their worldliness and unbelief.” 

The course of the boat was directed to the head of the Lake, to 
Bethsaida, newly renamed Julias by the tetrarch Philip, in honour of 
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the daughter of Augustus, his patron. The old name of the village 
had not yet been lost, however. Tt was on the route to the district to 
which Jesus was hurrying, and might well have detained Him as a 
resting place, under other circumstances. Lying on the grecu hill 
above the plain of Ilatiha—the scene of the miraculous feeding—it 
overlooked, at a short distance, the entrance of the Jordan into the 
Lake. To the west stretched the wide tract of black basalt, rough 
and barren, reaching from the marshes of Jordan, dotted with buf¬ 
faloes luxuriating in the mire, to Chorazin and Capernaum. To the 
south rose the bare table-land on the east of the Lake, and the town 
itself, boasting the splendid tomb just built by Philip, for his own 
use, was not wanting in beauty. But Jesus had no leisure to stay, 
nor was there an inducement in any kindly bearing of the population 
towards Him. lie had often taught in their streets and synagogue, 
and had lived in their houses, and done many mighty works before 
them, yet, like the people of Chorazin and Capernaum, they had 
listened to their Iiabbis rather than to Him, and had refused to 
repent. There still, however, were some who had better thoughts, 
and these, seeing Him enter the town, hurriedly brought a blind man, 
and besought Ilim to touch him. Even in a place that would not 
hear Him His tender heart could not withhold its pity. It would 
have attracted notice when He most sought to avoid it, had lie healed 
the sufferer iu the public street, and, therefore, taking him by the 
hand, lie led him into the fields outside. He might have wrought the 
cure by a word, but He chose to use the same simple form as in the 
case of the dumb man in the Decapolis. Touching the blind eyes 
with His moistened finger, perhaps to arrest the wandering thoughts 
md predispose him to trust in the Healer, He asked the blind man 
“ if lie saw aught?” The supernatural power of the touch had had 
due effect. IV ith upturned eyes, the hitherto blind could see indis¬ 
tinctly. Jlen moved before him, in undefined haze, like trees. The 
partial cure must have strengthened his faith, and thus prepared him 
;or perfect restoration. Another touch, and he could see clearly, far 
and near, “Go to your home,” said Jesus, “without returning to 
the town, and tell no one about it.” The less publicity given to His 
acts or words, the safer for Christ. 

The retreat to whieh Jesus was making was the town of Caesarea 
Philippi. It lay on the north-east of the reedy and marshy plain of 
El Hutch. It was close to Dan, the extreme north of the bounds of 
ancient Israel, as Beersheba was the extreme south. It was almost on 
a line with Tyre, and thus, far out of the reach of the Rabbis and 
High Priests. A town, Baal-Gad—named from the Canaauite god 
of fortune—had occupied the site from immemorial antiquity, but 
Philip had rebuilt it splendidly, three years before Christ’s birth, and, 
in accordance with the prevailing flattery of the Emperor, had called 
it Caesarea, in honour of Augustus. It had been the pleasure of his 
peaceful reign to adorn it with altars, votive images, and statues, and 
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his own name had been added by the people, to distinguish it from 
the Caesarea on the sea-coast. Herod the Great, Philip’s father, had 
already, nineteen years before Christ, in grateful acknowledgment 
of the gift of the districts of Panias and Ulatha, adorned the spot 
with a grand temple of white marble, in heathen flattery of the 
Emperor, deified, thus, while still alive, bj r the king of the Jews. 
The worship of the shepherd god Pan, to whom a cave out of which 
burst the waters of the Jordan, was sacred, had given its second 
name—Panias—now, Banias—to the place. It was one of the loveliest 
spots in the Holy Land, built on a terrace of rock, part of the range 
of Ilermon, which rose behind it seven or eight thousand feet. Count¬ 
less streams murmured down the slopes, amidst a unique richness 
and variety of flower, and shrub, and tree. The chief source of the 
Jordan, still bursts in a full silver-clear stream from a bottomless 
depth of water, in the old cave of Pan, at the foot of the mountain, 
from beneath a high perpendicular wall of rock, adorned wirli niches 
once filled with marble Naiads of the stream and Satyrs of the woods; 
and with countless votive tablets; but now strewn round with the 
ruins of the shepherd god’s ancient temple. Thick woods still shade 
the channel of the young river. Oaks and olive grows alternate 
with pastures and fields of grain, and high over all rises the old castle 
of Banias, perhaps the “Tower of Lebanon that looketh towards 
Damascus,” of the song of Solomon. 

To this scene Jesus had now come, and might have found in the 
charms of nature a balm for His tired and stricken heart, had He 
been free to think of such outward charms. From the hill on which 
the town stood—one of the lower spurs of Ilermon—the view ranged 
over all northern Palestine, from the plains of Phcnicia, to the hills 
of Samaria. In the north-west rose the dark gigantic mountain 
forms of Lebanon; to the south stretched out the rich table-land of 
the Hauran, From Hermon, not from Zion, or the Mount of Olives, 
one beholds “the good land, the land of brooks, of waters, of foun¬ 
tains, of depths that spring out of the valleys and hills; a land of 
wheat and barley, find vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates; a land 
of oil olive and honey.” Far and near the surpassingly fruitful 
landscape was watered by sparkling brooks flowing into the main 
stream of Jordan, here only twenty steps broad, So far back as the 
days of the Judged, the children of Dan, wandering hither from the 
south, had found it to want nothing that earth could give. "Wheat 
fields alternated with fields of barley, inaize, sesame, and rice, olive 
orchards, meadows, and flowery pastures, the delight of countless 
bees;and the slopes were covered with woods, vocal with the songs 
of birds. 

But even Jesus had few thoughts, at such a time, for such natural 
charms. He was a fugitive and outlaw, rejected by the nation He 
bad come to save; safe ouly because He was outside the bounds of 
Israel, in a heathen region. It was clear that His public work wh* 
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Virtually over, for even in Galilee, where multitudes had followed 
ITim, TTis popularity had waned under the calumnies of the Rabbis, 
and Ilis steady refusal to sanction the popular conception of the 
Messiah. From the moment they had seen that He sought only 
spiritual aims, and was not a second Judas the G alike an, they had 
gone back to their own teachers, who favoured the national views, 
and instead of demanding repentance and a new life, recognized them 
as the favourites of Jehovah, and the predestined heirs of the Mes¬ 
siah’s Kingdom. The death of the Baptist foretold His own fate. 
The crisis of His life had come. If He had won few true followers, 
He had securely founded the New Kingdom of God. It might 
indeed, as yet, be but a seed in the great field of the world, or a speck 
of leaven, in the vast mass of humanity; but the seed would multiply 
itself to the ends of the earth, and the leaven would slowly but 
surely spread, age after age, through the whole race of man. Ilis 
own death would now no longer he fatal to the New Society; the 
germ of its fullest development would survive in tlie little circle 
of the Twelve, and of the few other faithful souls who had received 
Him. 

But it was necessary that the band to whom the spread of Ilis 
Kingdom after His death would he entrusted should be confirmed in 
their faith, and enlightened by explicit disclosures of His relations 
to themselves and to it. There was much, even in their humble and 
honest hearts, that needed correction and elevation. They were Jews, 
trained in the theology of Ilis enemies, and still unconsciously in¬ 
fluenced by it to a great extent. 

Jesus had utterly different conceptions of Ilis kingdom from 
theirs, and, therefore, had not, as yet, claimed the title of Messiah in 
any formal way, even in the circle of the Twelve, though He had 
never hesitated to accept homage, as such, when it was offered. 
Once, to the Samaritan woman, and once, by silent assent, to the 
Twelve, He had assumed the awful dignity, and the whole spirit of 
His teaching and life implied His claim to it. But, even to the 
Twelve, there had been a reticence and caution, that He might not 
anticipate the development of their religious nature, and disclose a 
mystery they were, as yet, unable to receive. Before the people at 
large lie had never assumed the Messiahship, for, with their gross 
political ideas, to have done so would have been to bring Himself 
into collision with the State at once. He had even, as far as possible, 
kept Ilis supernatural work in the background, shunning publicity 
as a worker of miracles, and leaving the progress of His kingdom 
rather to the divine beauty of His teaching and life. To have put 
Himself forward, from the first, as the Messiah, would have closed at 
once all avenues of influence, for ITe was in every w'ay the very op¬ 
posite of the national ideal. They expected their race to be exalted 
to supreme honour and power. He sought to bumble them to tho 
lowliest contrition. They expected that, under the Messiah, tli* 
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heathen would bow before Israel: He oroclaimed that the heathen 

T __ 

were to have equal rank and rights with “ the people of God.” They 
expected that the traditions of the Rabbis, with their infinite observ¬ 
ances, were to be made the law for all countries and ages; lie an¬ 
nounced their utter abrogation, and the establishment of a new cove¬ 
nant of filial liberty with men at large, in place of the old covenant 
' with a single people. They expected a sudden and violent political 
convulsion, heralded by a disturbance of the order of nature by un¬ 
precedented signs and wonders in the heavens, and on earth, and of 
the history of nations. lie taught that the Messianic kingdom would 
be brought about only by the silent might of words, and of the 
Spirit of God, renewing all natural and moral relations of men, hut 
only by a slow and well-nigh imperceptible advance. Not only the 
nation, but even the Twelve, had utterly to unlearn the fixed ideas 
of the past, before a spiritual Mcssiahship could be welcome to them. 
How difficult that was, is shown by the request of Salome, the 
mother of James aud John, after the disciples had formally acknowl¬ 
edged their Leader as the Messiah, that her two sons should sit in 
the high places of honour, ou the right and left of the Messianic 
throne. 

In the conscious divinity of His nature, Jesus had never yet asked 
the Twelve any question respecting Himself, but it was necessary, 
now that the end was approaching, that they should know Ilim in 
His true dignity. lie must reveal Himself definitely as the Messiah, 
and be formally accepted as such. To have confined Himself, like 
John, to the announcement of the kingdom of God as at hand, would 
have left that kingdom incomplete, and have created expectations of 
the future advent of some other as its Head. Without a personal 
centre round which to gather, the work of His life would have faded 
away with llis death. lie Himself, iu the deathless beauty of His 
life, and the infinite attractiveness of His self Sacrificing death, must 
necessarily he the abiding soul of the new Society through all ages, 
for its fundamental principle, from the first, had been personal love 
towards Him. llis words, llis whole life,His voluntary humiliation ; 
the transcendent self-restraint and self-denial which had used un¬ 
limited supernatural power only for others; and had submitted to 
poverty, obscurity, and opposition, erelong to culminate in the en¬ 
durance of a violent death for the good of mankind, raised Him to 
a divine and perfect ideal of love and goodness, which, of itself, pro¬ 
claimed Him the King—that is, the Messiah—in the new kingdom 
He had founded. ‘‘The love of Christ" was to be the watchword 
of llis followers in all ages: the sentiment that would nerve them 
to endure triumphantly the bitterest persecutions, and even death: 
that would coustrain them to life-long devotion to His cause; in obe¬ 
dience to His commands, and in imitation of His example. The 
words of a future disciple, £t. Paul, would he only the .utterance of 
all others worthy the name, in every ago. “ The love of Christ coo- 
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etraineth us.” With St. John, they would “love Him because lie 
first loved us.” He had founded a kingdom, for the first and only 
time in history, on personal love to the founder, and, as such. He 
must definitely reveal Himself in Yis spiritual relation to it as, hence¬ 
forth, its recognized Mcssiah-King. 

A crisis so momentous in the development of His great work must 
have profoundly affected a nature, sensitive and holy, like His. His 
whole life was an unbroken communion with His Father in IleavcD, 
hut there were moments when this passion of the soul appeared to 
grow more intense. His human weakness, though unstained by evil, 
,w r as fain to strengthen itself by the near presence of His Father 
above, with whom every beat of His thoughts moved in undisturbed 
and awful harmony. In all His temptations, Ye had ever betaken 
llimself to prayer, and, now, when Israel had rejected Him, and 
there rose before llim only the vision of the Cross; when His king¬ 
dom, more clearly than ever, was to go forth to conquer the world 
only from the gates of His opened grave; when lie had, therefore, 
while yet with them, to take Hi3 scat among those in whom that 
kingdom had its first subjects,—a 3 its Mcssiah-King—the moment 
was one of unspeakable sublimity. 

lie had, thus, been absorbed in thought and separated in fervent 
prayer, as they passed from town to town on His northward journey, 
until at last they had reached the neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi. 
There, He once more went aside, in some lonely spot among the rich 
wooded valleys, for solitary prayer. Before He returned to the 
Twelve, He had determined to delay no longer a full self-revelation: 
to throw aside the veil, and openly assume the Mcssiahship which 
had long been silently ascribed to Him in Ilia little circle, and as 
silently accepted, without a formal and definite assumption. 

“"Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, am?” sufficed to in¬ 
troduce the momentous topic. The answer showed how' little He 
had been understood, and how utterly the fixed national idea of a 
Messiah had darkened the general mind. “Some say with Antipas, 
the spirit of John the Baptist has entered Thee, and that Thou work- 
eat through it, or that Thou art John liiinself, risen from the dead, 
and appearing under another name; some that Thou art Elias, who, 
like Enoch, has never died, but was taken up bodily lo heaven, and 
has now returned in the body as Malachi. predicted., to prepare for the 
Messiah; some that Thou art Jeremiah, come to reveal the Ark and 
the sacred vessels which he hid iu Mount Nebo, and thus inaugurate 
the approaching reign of the Messiah; or one of the prophets, sent 
from the other world by God, as a herald of the Coming One.” The}' 
could not add that any regarded Him as the Messiah. Ilis refusal to 
appeal to force, and head a political revolution, had caused an almost 
universal repudiation of the thought. 

Jesus expressed neither sorrow nor displeasure at such an utter 
failure to recognize Him in His true ‘Character. He had been the 
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:mbject of the keenest interest and discussion, from Tlis feft relation 
1o the Expected One, and this, of itself, promised a rich result, when 
His followers, after His departure, directed the minds of men to a 
dearer conception of the Messianic Kingdom, He Himself knew 
whom lie was, and was unaffected by any popular judgment. But 
I !e had now to obtain from the lips of the Twelve themselves,—the 
special witnesses of His life and daily words,—a higher confession, 
which lie knew they only needed a question from Him to utter 
glidly. “But whom say ye that 1 ain?” Instantly from the lips of 
Si non Peter, the impulsive, tender, loving, roek-like disciple, camo 
all that the full heart of his Master waited to hear. “Thou, my Mas¬ 
ter and Lord,” said he, doubtless with beaming joy, “Thou art the 
Christ—An tab Mcschicha—the Son of the living God.” Thus, in the 
out skirts of the heathen town dedicated to the deified Augustus, Jesus 
was proclaimed, with no preparatory circumstance, in the privacy of 
a snail circle of GuUIsean fishermen., as the King of the Universal 
Israel: here, a fugitive whose only earthly crown was to be the one 
of thorns, lie assumed publicly the empire of all the world, as the 
Messiah of God. 

The greatness and significance of this confession of Peter’s, made 
in the name of the Twelve, canuot be exaggerated. It was a striking 
advance towards realizing the great truth of the Incarnation, and the 
clear intelligence would one day follow the open and ardent utterance 
of the heart. Hitherto Jesus had revealed Himself chiefly as the 
“ Son of Man,” and “the Son of God;” but He now received from 
those who had been constantly with Him, as a faint acknowlcdg 
ment of the conviction wrought by His life, and words, and mighty 
works, the formal inauguration as the Messiah-King of a spiritual and 
deathless empire. Nathanael had anticipated the great confession, in¬ 
deed, at the opening of His ministry, and the disciples had recognized 
Him as the Son of God, on that wild night when they found that the 
form walkiug on the waves was not the spirit of the storm, but their 
loving .Master, and when the very winds and waves were seen to 
obey Him. But the time was not then ripe for His definite Installa¬ 
tion as Messiah, and the incidents passed off. Simon, also, had cheered 
His troubled soul, when the great secession of the disciples took place 
at Capernaum, by an anticipation of His confession at Caesarea 
Philippi, but lie had waived it, as it were, aside. Now, however. He 
formally accepted what, hitherto, lie had silently allowed; for the 
hour had come. 

“Blessed art Thou, Simon Barjona," said lie; “Flesh and blood 
hath not revealed this to you, for you have not learned it from my 
lowly outward form, and it has come to you from no human teach¬ 
ing; My Father in Heaven has thought you worthy to have it re¬ 
vealed to you.” It was, indeed, aD amazing utterance. The Twelve 
had been the daily witnesses of the human simplicity aod poverty of 
His life, Ilis homelessness, His weary wanderings afoot, and all the 
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circumstances of Ilia constant humiliation, which might have coun¬ 
terbalanced the great memories which their privileged intimacy h id 
afforded, and obscured their spiritual significance. These Kill 
months had, moreover, surrounded Ilim with all the depreciations of 
a fugitive life. Yet they had broken through the hereditary natioaal 
prejudice of their race, with whom tradition and absolute uniformity 
in religious tilings had an inconceivable power,—they had disre¬ 
garded the judgment of their spiritual rulers and leaders; risen alove 
the utmost ideas of those around; and had seen, in their lowly re¬ 
jected Master, the true Lord of the new kingdom of God. N( r is 
the fact less wonderful that the life and words of Jesus, seen thm 
closely, should have created such a lofty and holy conception of Ilis 
spiritual greatness, amidst all the counteractions of ouLward fact and 
daily familiarity. In spite of all, He was the Malka Mcschicha--the 
King-Messiah—to those who had known Ilim best. 

The ardent, immovable devotion of Peter, the first to own his 
Master as Messiah, as he had been first in all other utterances of 
trust and reverence, won for itself an illustrious tribute from Jesus. 
The weary, sad heart, that had so much to grieve it, had been filled 
for the time with a pure and kingly joy at the proof thus given„ that, 
at last, a true and solid beginning had been made. He had, doubt 
less, long yearned for a time when the Twelve would be advanced 
enough in spiritual things to let Him disclose His utmost thoughts 
and ultimate designs, and this time had now come. He had never 
yet spoken of the future government or organization of the New 
Kingdom, as a visible communion, and did not propose to lay tlowm 
any detailed laws even now. He hastened to tell Peter, however, 
that this society,—His Church or congregation, “called out” from 
the world at large, would be entrusted, after His decease, to him. As 
buildings in the country around were founded on a rock, that the 
floods and storms might not overthrow' them, so it would be raised 
on the rock-like fidelity show'n by him in his great confession. 

Turning to him. He continued, “I have something to say that con¬ 
cerns thee. Thou art to me, as when I first saw' you,—Petros;—[be 
the rock (petra) which 1 will make the foundation stone, when my 
Church, in which my followers will be enrolled, is to be built. In its 
building you will do me the greatest service, like the stone on which 
all others rest, itself resting on the firm rock beneath—which is My¬ 
self. On you and such rock-like souls, it will rise, but on you first; 
and the gates of death "will be pow erless against it, for it shall outlive 
the grave and reach on into eternity. Unopening though the gales 
of the grave be, they shall open wide to let forth my followers to the 
resurrection of the just, nor shall the powers of evil be able to over¬ 
turn the new society thus gathered. I have called you the rock on 
which I shall raise my Church—I call you also the stew'ard, to whom 
the charge of it is entrusted. As such 1 shall give you, after my 
ascent to heaven, the keys of it, to admit such as you think 
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worthy, both Jews and heathen, and to shut out those whom you 
think unfit. I commit to you, moreover, the government and disci¬ 
pline of its membership: whatever you forbid as unbecoming my 
kingdom, or as unfitting for membership in it, shall be as if forbidden 
by me, myself, in heaven; and whatever you permit, as notcontrary to 
its welfare, or not excluding from it, shall be as if I, myself, per¬ 
mitted it, from above. It will be left to your decision, which will be 
rceoguized before God, what may be forbidden, as a hindrance to 
entry into my Church on earth, or unworthy of it; and what maybe 
permitted, as not barring from its membership,” How Peter exer¬ 
cised this honour in the Apostolic Church was hereafter to be seen, 
when he rose as spokesman of the eleven in the election of a twelfth: 
when lie spoke for them on the Hay of Pentecost, before the multi¬ 
tude, and by his constant mention as chief and foremost of the Apos¬ 
tles. Jesus was almost immediately to extend the same dignity and 
authority to the whole of the twelve, but Peter had just precedence 
in recognition of his worth and character. The figments of Roman 
creation, by which, from this tribute to his love and enthusiasm, a 
vast structure of priestly arrogance and usurpation has been raised, 
need no notice in this place. 

The New' Society was at last formally constituted, and provision 
made for its government and continuance after its founder’s death. 
Henceforth, He moved in the circle of the Twelve as the recognized 
Messiah of whom they were the future designated heralds. 

But the approaching end of the great drama could not be left un¬ 
told. Jerusalem was the one spot in which alone the work of Jesus 
could be completed. Galilee had been only the place of preparation. 
The Temple and its ministering priests, the Rabbis and the schools, 
were in the Holy City. David had reigned there, and there must the 
Messiah be declared, to vindicate the honour of God, and proclaim 
the new spiritual theocracy in the centre of the religious world. Ilia 
work in Galilee was virtually over, for though not finished, it was 
hopelessly paralyzed and checked. He might return, hut it would 
avail nothing against the conspiracy that everywhere faced Him. But 
in Jerusalem Ilis work was both to begin and to complete. He must 
go to tile Capital, for Galilee was in great measure closed against Him. 
lie had assumed the Mcssiahslrip, and He must needs proclaim it 
openly before Ilis enemies in their stronghold, lie knew that only 
death awaited Him, but that death had been foreseen in the eternal 
counsels of God as the mysterious atonement for the sins of tho 
world. 

It would have been premature to have spread abroad the momen¬ 
tous incident of the ascription and formal acceptance of the title of 
Messiah. The Twelve must needs know the great truth, but the 
multitude must, for a time, be left to their own fancies. Me was to 
be preached as a crucified and risen Saviour, not as a Jewish Messiah, 
aud this could not be till the end had come. Nor did the Twelve as 
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yet understand the divine plan of salvation clearly enough, and the 
Jews, moreover, might have taken advantage of the preaching for 
seditious movements. So imperative was temporary secrecy, indeed, 
that He gave the strictest injunctions that no man should he told what 
had happened. 

The idea of a suffering Messiah was, however, so wholly foreign 
to all prevailing conceptions, that it was indispensable lliat the entas- 
trophe at Jerusalem, foreseen by Jesus from the first, but now near 
at hand, should be made familiar to the Twelve, as part of the all¬ 
wise purpose of God in the development of the new spiritual kingdom. 
It has been a disputed point whether any of the Rabbis of Christ’s 
day had thought of the Messiah as destined to suiTer and die. Be¬ 
yond question some had applied to Him the passages of Isaiah, which 
speak of the servant of God as wounded for our transgressions, but it 
is equally certain that the idea had not only found no general accept¬ 
ance, but was entirely opposed to the feeling of the nation. From 
this time, therefore, Jesns began systematically to prepare the Twelve 
for His approaching violent death, returning to the sad topic at every 
opportunity; that a truth, so disagreeable and so contrary to theii 
life-long ideas, might gradually become familiar to them; and that 
they might come to feel that it was in accordance with the divine 
plan of His kingdom. He had spoken of it before, but now threw 
aside all vagueness, and impressed it on them with the utmost dis¬ 
tinctness; doubtless, explaining from their own Scriptures, as He did 
afterwards to the disciples at Emmaus, how “it was necessary that 
Christ should suffer these things, and then enter into His glory.” To 
revolutionize fixed belief is never easy, for the will has to be per¬ 
suaded as well as the understanding. Hitherto, their minds had not 
been prepared for such a shock, and even yet, as we shall ofteu see, 
they were very slow to give up their preconceptions, and realize wliat 
seemed so contradictory. 

It was impossible, however, to mistake the warnings of their 
Master, however hard it might be to reconcile them with their own 
ideas. ‘ ‘ lie must go to Jerusalem,” He said, “and suffer many things 
of the elders, and chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and after 
three days, rise again.” But so far were the Twelve from compre¬ 
hending such an announcement, that Peter, too impulsive to wait for an 
opportunity of telling how much it distressed him, could not restrain 
his feelings. True to his character, he forthwith took Him by the hand, 
and led ilim aside, to remonstrate with Him, and dissuade Him from 
a journey which would have such results. “ God keep this evil far 
from Thee, my Lord and Master,” said he. “You must not let such 
things happen. They will utterly ruin the prospects of your kingdom, 
for they match ill with the dignity of the Messiah. If there be any 
danger sueh as you fear, why not use your supernatural power to 
preserve yourself and us. It is not to be endured that you should 
sutler such indignities, ” It was the very same temptation ae the arch 
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enemy had set bcFore Him in the wilderness: to cmployTIis divine 
power for Ilia own advantage, instead of using it, with absolute self- 
earrender. only to carry out the will of His Father. But, as ever 
before, it was intfantly repelled. His quick, stern answer must have 
made Peter recoil afraid. “Get thee behind me,” said He, “out of 
my sight, thou tempter; thou art laying a snare for me; thy words 
shew that in these things thou enterest not into the thoughts and plans 
of God. but considerest all things only from the ideas of men, with 
their dreams of ambition and human advantage.” Peter still fancied 
that Jest is would lie an earthly monarch, and that the proper course 
to take, under the circumstances, was to oppose force with force. He 
had yet U> learn that the kingdom of his Master was to be established 
by suffering and self-denial. 

It was a moment unspeakably solemn. Even the few faithful ones, 
and their very Coryplneus,—their leader and mouthpiece—while hail¬ 
ing Jesns as the Messiah, clung to the old national ideas, and could 
not reconcile them with His suffering and dying. lie had rebuked 
the temptation which appealed to Him as a man, so strongly, to take 
the ease and glory which invited Him, and to abandon the path of 
sorrow and lowliness, which might be the spiritual life of the world, 
but was Ilis own humiliation and martyrdom. It had been driven 
away from His stainless soul, like darkness from the sun, but its 
power in the minds even of the Twelve, was only too clear. The 
truth, in all its repugnancy, must be forced on them more clearly than 
ever, that they miglu no longer continue with Him if it offended them; 
lor lie would receive none as Ilis disciples who did not cheerfully 
embrace a life of self-denial and absolute devotion, even to the sacri¬ 
fice of life, for His sake; with no prospect whatever of earthly re¬ 
ward. Nor would He even accept anyone willing, from a mercenary 
spirit, to suffer here that lie might receive a reward hereafter; for 
though such a reward was promised to those who were faithful to the 
end, absolute sincerity was required in Ilis service. It must be the 
grateful, spontaneous expression of true love aud devotion. 

Even in such an outlying district as that of Caesarea Philippi, 
numbers of the population—for there were many Jews in the region 
—had gathered to hear and see Him and were near at hand at the 
moment. The test required of the Twelve was no less imperative for 
these: the “Moor” must be thoroughly “fanned aud cleansed” from 
all self-deception or designed hypocrisy. 

Without giving Peter time, therefore, to excuse himself, and leaving 
him to the shame of his reproof, Jesus called the people and the 
Twelve round Him, and continued the subject on which He had b6* 
gun to speak. 

“I must needs suffer,” said He, “before I enter into my glory, but 
so must all who would be my followers. If any man propose to be 
my disciple, be must literally follow me in my path of humiliation 
and sorrow. Whatever would hinder absolute devotion aud self-sac- 
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rifice must be given up. He must make Me his one aim. AU that 
stands in the way of undivided loyalty to Me—the love of case, of 
pleasure, and even of life—must be surrendered. The hopes and 
prospects which engage other men must be abandoned, and in their 
stead he must daily take up the sufferings and self-denials which 
come on him for my sake, and bear them as a man condemned to 
death bears the cross on which he is to die. I have set, and shall set 
him the example I require him to follow. Any one who thinks he 
can be my disciple, and enter into my kingdom hereafter, and yet 
bear himself so in this evil time as to escape suffering and enjoy life 
and its comforts, deceives himself. If he seek this life by denying 
my name, as he must needs do in this age to escape persecution, he 
will lose life eternal. But he who is willing, for my sake, to sacrifice 
his natural desire for pleasure and ease, and even to give up life itself, 
if required, for my name, will receive everlasting life when I come in 
my kingdom. Hard though this seem, it is the wisest and best thing 
you can do to comply heartily with it. What has a man in the end 
if, by denying me for his worldly interests, he gain even the whole 
world, and lose that life which alone is worthy the name? Unpre¬ 
pared for the eternal life of my kingdom, and without a share in it; 
with his breath be loses not only all that he has, hut himself as well. 
What gain here will re]ray him for the loss of the life hereafter? 

“I say this on good grounds, aud with absolute truth. For, 
though now only a man like yourselves, I shall one day return in a 
very different form, with the majesty of my Father in heaven, and 
accompanied by legions of angels, to recompense every odg accord¬ 
ing to his works. In that day each true disciple will be rewarded 
according to his loving devotion and self-sacrifice for my sake, and 
will be received by me, as the Messiah, into my kingdom. But I 
shall be ashamed or any one, and count him unfit to enter that king¬ 
dom. who for love of life and ease, or for fear of man, or from shame 
of my present lowly estate, or of my cross, has wanted courage and 
heart to confess me openly, and separate himself, in my name, from 
this sinful generation. It may be hard for you to think, as you sec 
me standing here before you, that I shall one day come in heavenly 
majesty; but that you may know how surely it will be so, I shall 
grant to some of you, now present, a glimpse of this majesty, not 
after my death, but while I am still with you, that they may sec me, 
the Son of Man, in the glory iu which I will come when I return to 
an ter on my kingdom.” 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

THE TItAKSFIGURATION. 

Jesus had now utterly broken with the past. Hitherto He had 
been slowly educating the Twelve to right conceptions of Himself 
and Ilis great work, and in doing so had had to oppose Lhcir stub¬ 
born prejudice, enlighten their ignorance, illustrate His meaning by 
significant acts, resist the sophistry and superficial literalism of the 
Rabbis, and lead the way to a higher spiritual ideal and life by His 
own daily example and words. They had now been in Ilis society, 
however, for over two years, and, at last, had risen to a more just 
estimate of Ilis dignity and of the nature of His work. lie was 
henceforth free from the anxiety which had been inevitable so long 
as nothing had been definitely accomplished towards the perpetuity 
of Ilis kingdom; for the confession of Peter, in the name of his 
brethren, was the assurance that that kingdom would outlive His 
own death, and spread ever more widely through an unending 
future. The joy of victory filled His soul, though the cross lay in 
the immediate future. Henceforth He bore Himself as soon to leave 
the circle with whom He had dwelt so long; now, preparing them for 
Ilis humiliation by showing its divine necessity; now, uttering Ilis 
deepest thoughts on the things of His kingdom; now, kindling their 
hearts by visions of the joy that would spread over all nations 
through the Gospel they were to preach. The future alone filled His 
heart and mind. 

Ilis gladness of soul at Peter’s confession had, like all human rap* 
tures, been tempered by shadow. He had read Lhe hearts of the 
Twelve, and saw that, though they had approached the truth in their 
conception of the Messiah, they were still Jews, in linking with it 
the expectation of an earthly political kingdom, with its ambitions 
and human satisfactions. They had risen above the difficulties that 
blinded the nation;—the thought of Nazareth—Galilee-^human re¬ 
lationship—lowly position—human wants—rejection by the Rabbis 
—familiar intercourse with the “unclean” multitude, and much be¬ 
side, that had been a stumbling-block to others; but it was hard for 
them, in the presence of one who, to outward appearance, was a man 
like themselves, to realize that He was the only-begotten Sod of God, 
and. like Ilis Father, divine. 

The announcement that He was to enter into Ilis glory as Messiah, 
by sullering shame and death, not only shocked all their preconcep¬ 
tions; they could Dot understand it, and were sorely discouraged. 
They needed to be cheered in their despondency, and led gradually 
lo accept the disclosure of His approaching humiliation. Ilis prom¬ 
ise that some of them, before their death, should see Ilis kingdom 
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come with power, was doubtless treasured in their hearts; but they 
little thought its fulfilment was so near. 

Six days passed; or eight, including the first and last days full, 
doubtless, of sad and grave, as well as joyous, thoughts: sad that 
their Master spoke of suffering violence, and death: grave that He 
should not only have dashed all their hopes of a national rcgcuera- 
tion, but should have painted their owu future iu colours so sombre; 
yet joyous, amidst all, in vague anticipations of the predicted spirit¬ 
ual glory of the New Kingdom, of which they were to be heralds. 
Little by little they would be sure to catch more of Ills spirit, from 
daily intercourse with Him, and learn imperceptibly how the purest 
joy and the noblest glory come from self-sacrificing love; how, in 
the highest sense, it is more blessed to give than to receive. Wc are 
told nothing of this sacred interval, but may well conjecture how it 
passed. 

The scene of the Transfiguration, like that of nearly all other inci¬ 
dents in the life of our Lord, is not minutely stated. St. Luke, 
indeed, calls it “The Mountain,’* but gives it no closer name. It 
seems, however, certain, that the tradition which from the da} T s of 
St. Jerome has pointed to Mount Tabor as the locality, is incorrect. 
The summit of that hill—an irregular platform, embracing a circuit 
of half an hour’s walk, was apparently from the earliest ages fortified, 
and Josephus mentions, about a.d. GO, that he strengthened the de¬ 
fences of a city built on it. Picturesque, therefore, though the hill 
looks, as the traveller approaches it over the wide Plain of Esdraelon, 
it could not have been the spot where Jesus revealed His glory, for it 
could not offer the seclusion and isolation iudicated iu the gospels. 
Nor is there an y reason to think that the Twelve aud their Master 
had loft the neighbourhood of Ccesnrca Philippi, for St. Mark ex¬ 
pressly mentions, that they did not start for Galilee till at least the 
day after. 

It was, doubtless, therefore, on one of the spurs of Hermon, “the 


lofty mountain,” near which He then found Himself, that the 
Transfiguration took place. Brought up among the hills, such a 
region; with distant summits, white in spots with snow, even in 
summer; its pure air; and the solitude of woody slopes and shady 
valleys, must have breathed an ethereal calm and deep peaceful joy, 
seldom felt amidst the abodes of men, on the wearied and troubled 


spirit of our Lord. 

Taking the three of Ilis little band most closely in sympathy with 
Ilim, and most able to receive the disclosures that might be made to 
them, lie ascended into the hills towards evening, for silent prayer. 
The favoured friends were Peter—the rock-like—Ilis host at Caper¬ 
naum from the first; and the two Sons of Thunder, John and James; 


loved disciples both, but John, the younger, nearest his Master’s 
heart of all the Twelve, as most like Himself in spirit. They had 
been singled out, already, for similar especial honour, for they only 
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had entered the death-chamber in the house of Jainis, and they were, 
hereafter, to be the only witnesses of the awful sorrow 01 Geth- 
semano. 

Evening fell while Jesus poured out His 'soul in high communion 
with Ilis Father, and the throe, having finished their nightly devo¬ 
tions, had wrapped themselves in their abbas and lain down on the 
grass, to sleep till called. Meanwhile their Master continued in 
prayer, His whole soul tilled with the crisis so fast approaching. He 
had taken the three with Him, to overcome their dread of His death 
and repugnance to the thought of it, as unbefitting the Messiah; to 
strengthen them to hear the sight of His humiliation hereafter; and 
to give them an earnest of the glory into which lie would enter when 
He left them, and thus teach them that, though unseen, lie was, 
more than ever, mighty to help. He was about to receive a solemn 
consecration for the cross, blit, with it, a strong support to Ilis soul 
in the prospect of such a death. He was a man like ourselves, and 
Ilis nature, now in its high prime, and delighting in life, must have 
shrunk from the thought of dying. The prolonged agony and shame 
of a death so painful and ignominious, must have clouded His spirit 
at times; but, above all, who can conceive the moral suffering that 
must have lain in the thought that, though llie Holy One, Ifc was to 
be made an offering for sin; that, though filled with unutterable lovo 
to Ilis people. He was to die at their hands as tl.cir enemy; that, 
though innocent and stainless, lie was to suffer as a crimiual; that, 
though the beloved Son of God, He was to be condemned as a blas¬ 
phemer? As He continued praying. His soul rose above all earthly 
sorrows. Drawn forth by the nearness of His Heavenly Father, the 
divinity within shone through the veiling flesh till Ilis raiment 
kindled to the dazzling brightness of light, or of the glittering snow 
on the peaks above Him, and His face glowed with a sun like majesty. 
Amidst such an effulgence it was impossible tbc three could sleep. 
Roused by the splendour, they gazed, awe-struck, at the wonder, 
when lo! two human forms, in glory like that of.' the angels, stood by 
Ilis side—Moses and Elijah—the founder, and the great defender 
of the Old Dispensation, which lie had come at once to supersede 
and to fulfil. Their presence from the upper world was a symbol 
that the Law and the Prophets henceforth g ive place to a higher 
Dispensation; but they had also another nrissi m. The}' had passed 
through death, or at least, from life, and kne w the triumph that lay 
beyond mortality to the faithful servants of God. AYho could speak 
to Him as they of His decease, which He sliould accomplish at Je¬ 
rusalem, and temper the gloom of its anticipation? Their presence 
spoke of the grave conquered, and of the e<f rnal glor}' beyond. The 
empty tomb under Mount Abarim, and tbe horses and chariot ol 
Elijah, dispelled all fears of the future, and instantly banished all 
human weakness. That Ilis Eternal Father should have honoured 
and cheered. Him by such an embassy at eu/.-.h a time, girt His soul lo 
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the joyful acceptance of the awful task of redemption. Human 
agitation and spiritual conflict passed away, to return no more in 
their bitterness till the night before Calvary. His whole nature rose 
to the height of His great enterprise. Henceforth His one thought 
was to finish the work His Father had given Him to do. 

Meanwhile, the three Apostles, dazzled, confused, and lost in won¬ 
der, gazed silently on the amazing sight, and listened. But it is not 
given to earth to have more than brief glimpses of heaven. Moses 
and Elijah had erelong finished their mission, and were about to re¬ 
turn to the presence of God. Could they not be induced to stay 
awiiile? Peter, ever first to speak, and hardly knowing, in his con¬ 
fusion, what lie said, would at least try to prolong such an interview. 
“ Master,” said be, to amplify his w r ords, “it is good for us to be 
here; let us gather some branches from the slopes around, and put up 
three booths, like those of the Feast of Tabernacles; one for Thee, 
one for Moses, and one for Elijah." The cares and troubles of his 
wandering life, and all his gloomy forebodings for his Master and 
himself, had faded away before such brightness and joy, and, in his 
fond child-like simplicity, he dreamed of lengthening out the delight. 

The Almighty had come down of old, to Mount Sinai, in blackness, 
and darkness, and tempest; but now, a bright cloud descended from the 
clear sky, like that from which lie had of old spoken to Moses at the 
door of the Tabernacle, and overshadowed Jesus and the two heavenly 
visitors, filling the three Apostles with fear, as they saw T it spread round 
and over their Master, and those with Him. It was the symbol of 
the presence of God, for He, also, had drawm nigh to bear witness to 
His Eternal Son. It was not enough that Moses and Elijah had hon¬ 
oured Him—a voice from the midst of the cloud added a still higher 
testimony-—“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; 
hear ye Him." Sucb a confirmation of the great confession of Peter 
was never to be forgotten. Almost a generation later, when he wrote 
his second Epistle, the remcmbraucc of this night was as vivid as 
ever. “We w'erc eye-witnesses,” says he, “of Ilis Majesty. For He 
received from God the Father honour and glory, when'there came 
such a voice to Him from the excellent glory, ‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him.' And this voice 
which cainc from heaven, we heard, when we were with Him in the 
holy mount.” The brightness of a vision so amazing lingered in the 
memory of those who beheld it to the latest day of their lives. 

Sore afraid, the three fi.il on their faces, for wiio could stand before 
God? But the Voice haa ! come and gone, and, with it, the Cloud and 
the visitors from the eternal world; and Jesus w r as once more alone, 
('aiming their fears by a gentle touch, He bade them “arise and not 
be afraid," and they found themselves once more alone, Master and 
followers, with the stars over them, and the silent hills around. The 
divine glory had faded from His countenance, and His robes were 
once more like their own, but they could never forgot in what Majesty 
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they had seen Ilira; never forget, in ITis humiliation, that they had 
heard Him nailed “the beloved Son,” by the lips of the Eternal Him¬ 
self; nor could they ever hesitate whom to obey when they had seen 
Moses and Elius—representatives of the Law and the Prophets—with¬ 
draw before Ilim, and had heard Him proclaimed from the Cloud of 
the Presence ?.s far higher than they. God Himself had said, in ex¬ 
press words, or in effect, “lie who is now with you alone, whoso 
heavenly dignity you have seen, lie whom you daily see in Ilis wont¬ 
ed lowliness, is the same, even in this humiliation, as when in the 
bosom of the Father—‘My Son, who pleases me always.' Hence¬ 
forth receive the Law from His Ups alone; henceforth, let all men 
hear Ilim only; He is the Living Voice of tlie unseen God.” 

It was now morning, and the nine were awaiting the return of thcii 
Master and Ilis friends. What the conversation was between Jesus 
and the three, as they descended from the mountain, is not told us. 
There was, once more, freedom to speak, though, doubtless, they did 
so with a strange reverence, hardly venturing to talk of what they 
had seen and heard. Nor eould they relieve their minds by telling 
the wonders of the night to the others of the Twelve, for even they 
were so little prepared for such disclosures, that Jesus commanded 
that the vision should be told “to no man, till the Son of Man be 
risen from the dead.” 

It illustrates the difficulty Jesus had to overcome, before new re¬ 
ligious ideas could be familiarized to the minds even of those under 
Ilis continuous teaching, that, though the three had often heard of 
the resurrection of the dead directly or indirectly from Jesus Him¬ 
self, they were at a loss to know what the words meant, as lie now 
used them, and disputed among themselves about them. lie had 
told the Jews that if they destroyed the Temple of Ilis body, lie 
should raise it again the third day; and only a week before the Trans¬ 
figuration, on the day of Peter’s memorable utterance, He had used 
almost the very words which perplexed them now. Hut though 
thrice repeated, they were still dark and mysterious. 

The resurrection from the dead was, indeed, an article of the cur¬ 
rent Jewish theology, but it was so taught by the Rabbis, that the 
three found it hard to reconcile their previous ideas with the lan¬ 
guage of Jesus. They had heard from some of the preacher; in the 
synagogues, that Israel alone would rise; from others, that the resur¬ 
rection would include godly heathen also, who had kept the seven 
commands given to the sons of Noah; from some, that all the heathen 
outside the lioly land would he raised, but only to shame and ever¬ 
lasting contempt before Israel; while still others maintaired, that 
neither the Samaritans, uor the great mass of their own nation, who 
did not observe the precepts of the lhibbis, would have part in the 
resurrection. But if there was confusion as to who should rise 
again, there was still more contradiction between what they had 
always heard before, of the occasion and time of the resurrection; 
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and the words that had fallen from Jesus. They had teen, trained to 
believe that all Israel would be gathered from the four quarters of 
the earth at the coming of the Messiah, and that the (lead would be 
raised immediately after. But before this resurrection, winch would 
ilms inaugurate the reign of the Messiah, Elias was first to come, and 
they still elung to this idea, in spite of all that Jesus had said to re¬ 
move it. They had always, moreover, heard the synagogue preach¬ 
ers say that the holy dead, when thus raised, were to take part in the 
kingdom of the Messiah, at Jerusalem, and once more become folio w- 
citizens with the living. 

At the mention of the resurrection, therefore, the thought install tly 
rose in their minds, how it could take place when Elias had not yet 
appeared, and how Jesus could speak of Ilimself alone af rising from 
the grave, and that on the third day. It was clear there must bo 
some contradiction between His words and what they'had always 
been taught. Wliat could He mean by this rising from the dead? 
Only He could answer. To solve the point they asked Bim„ “How 
is it our Rabbis say that Elias must come before the dead shall be: 
raised—that is, before the opening of the reign of the Messiah,, which 
the resurrection is to announce? You speak of yourself rising, alone., 
from the dead, and that on the third day, and say nothing about this 
reappearance of Elias, which our Rabbis say is to be three days before 
the coming of the Messiah. Is it wrong when they tell us that be 
will stand and weep and lament on the hills of Israel, ov?r the deso¬ 
late and forsaken land, till his voice is heard through the worlds and 
that he will then cry to the mountains, “Peace and blessing come 
into the world, peace and blessing come into the world!"—“Salvation 
cometh, salvation cometh!” and gather all the scattered sens of 
Jacob, and restore all things in Israel as in ancient times? They snyr 
that Elias will turn the hearts of all Israel to receive the Messiah 
gladly; how is this to be reconciled with your saying thal the Messiah, 
must suffer many things of the high priests and rulers and be re¬ 
jected and put to death?" 

“You are right," replied Jesus, “when you say tha: Ellas must 
come before me, the Messiah. The purpose of God, and ancient 
prophecy require it. But, as I, the Son of Man, now when 1 have 
come, have to suffer many things, and be set at nought and rejected, 
as the prophets have foretold, although I have given so many proofs 
of my heavenly mission; so has it already happened with him who 
was the Elias sent by my Father to prepare my way. lie, like my¬ 
self, lias already come, but they knew him as little as they have 
known 1 Ic, and they have done to him as their hearts wished h e 
has suffered even to death, as I, the Messiah, must also suffer." 
Words so preeise could not be misunderstood. They saw that lie 
spoke of John the Baptist, 

Our moments of exaltation and rapture are only pass!ng r and are 
often thrown into vivid contract by the shadows that cohfltantly Huge* 
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beside the light. Jesus had left the other disciples at the foot of the 
mountain when He ascended it with Peter and the sons of Zebcder*. 
The night, with its wondrous vision, had passed away, and lie was 
now returning to His little band, who waited for Him in a neigh¬ 
bouring hamlet or village. The Jewish population scattered round 
Caesarea Philippi had already heard of His arrival in their parts, amt 
from various motives had gatheredto see and hear Him. Hence no 
sooner was He noticed descending the slopes, than the whole multi¬ 
tude moved in His direction to meet Him. Ilis sudden appearance 
was opportune. An incident had just taken place, which was stilt 
exciting no little dispute between some scribes and the disciples. A 
Jew in the crowd had a son—his only child—who had been afllictcd 
from birth with the form of demoniac possession shown by epilepsy, 
joined with maduess aud want of speech. lie had brought him in 
the hope that Jesus would heal him, and the disciples, who had often 
before wrought similar miracles when sent on tours through the coun¬ 
try, had tried, iu His absence, to heal the boy, and had failed. It 
was, indeed, a special case, for the lad was subject to violent convul¬ 
sions, in which he foamed at the mouth, and gnashed with his teeth, 
and these had often endangered liis life, by coming on him at times 
when he would have been drowned or burned had not help been 
near. His whole body, moreover, was withering away under their 
influence. 

The failure of the disciples had, apparently, been, connected with 
the excitement and agitations of the last week. Peter’s confession 
in their name that they believed their Master to be the Messiah, bad 
been sadly overcast by the shock to all their previous ideas given by 
His repeated intimations of His approaching violent death, and that 
a similar fate might overtake themselves. It had been a week of 
spiritual struggle, which Jesus designedly left them to undergo, 
though He knew, throughout, that one of them would yield to the 
trial. The nearer the time came for the journey to Judea of which 
lie had spoken, and the less they could conceal from themselves that 
their devotion to Him was perilous to themselves, the more troubled 
and faltering grew their minds, and this inevitably affected them iu 
all their relations. In such a hesitatiug and lialf-dispirited frame, 
they had no such triumphant faith as when they had gone out on 
their first independent apostolic mission and diseases and evil spirits 
yielded to their commands, in their Leader’s name. Hence, they had 
the mortification not only of failing to work a cure, but of having to 
bear the cavils and sneers of the Kabbis, who were only too glad to 
seize a momentary triumph at their expense. 

Meanwhile, the crowd showed Jesus all outward respect. The re¬ 
port of His wonderful deeds elsewhere had raised an excitement that 
was visible on every face. They greeted and welcomed Him, and 
were impatient to hear what He should say in this matter between 
His followers, and their own doctors. 
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Turning to these, now in the flush of victory, Jesus disconcerted 
them by the simple demand to know the matter in dispute. But 
though they had been bold enough before the simple disciples, they 
were silent in the commanding presence of their Master, 

Presently, the father of the unfortunate boy pressed through the 
crow r d, catching fresh hope that the Teacher could, perhaps, do what 
the disciples could not. Kneeling before Him, he told all that had 
happened: how the disciples had been willing to help, but had failed. 
The whole story kindled Christ’s sad indignation. He had been long 
with both disciples and people, and after all His mighty acts and un¬ 
wearied teaching, the former had at best a dark and w avering faith, 
and the latter were ready to reject Him entirely. "O faithless and 

J ierversc gene rati on,” cried He, "have ye, then, no faith at all? Must 
! be always present with you? Are all the proofs you have had of 
my help, w'hen absent from you in body, forgotten? Have not I 
given you power over demons, and to cure diseases, and promised to 
be with you, that you might do such winders? IIow could you show 
such w r ant of faith as to doubt my promises, and think anything too 
difficult either to attempt or do, whether I am present with you or 
not? Will you never conquer your unbelief? How long shall I 
suffer you? Where is the boy? Bring him to me,” 

The boy was brought at once; but his eyes no sooner met those of 
Jesus than lie was seized with a paroxysm of his malady, and fell on 
the ground, in violent convulsions and foaming at the mouth. In¬ 
sane, dumb, and writhing on the earth: no sadder spectacle of the 
kind could well have been seen. 

It was desirable that the crowd should have the whole incident im¬ 
pressed on their minds, and it was necessary for the permanent good 
of the agonized father himself that his faith should be strengthened. 

" IIow long has he suffered in this way?” asked Jesus. 

"From childhood, and often the spirit casts him into the w r ater and 
into the fire, to kill him. But if Thou canal do anything at all, have 
compassion on me and him, and help vis.” 

" If Thou canal?" replied Jesus, repeating his w'ords in gentle re¬ 
buke.— "All things are possible to him that believes.” 

The intense emotion of the father could restrain itself no longer. 
His son’s cure had been made to turn on his own confidence in the 
Healer, and that, even if felt, might not be deep enough to secure (be 
favour so unspeakably wished. In his distress he could only break 
out into the pitiful cry which has risen from unnumbered hearts 
since his day, " Yes, I believe: help Thou mine unbelief, if my faith 
is too weak,” 

Tiie crowd had been closing in from all sides on Jesus and the un¬ 
happy father and son, and further delay was to be avoided. Turning, 
therefore, to the boy, Jesus addressed the demon: " Speochless and 
deaf spirit, I charge thee, come out of him, and enler no more into 
him.” A wild shriek and a dreadful convulsion followed, and theu 
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the boy lay still and motionless, so that he seemed dead. Many, in¬ 
deed, said he was dead. But Jesus took him by the hand, and, lift¬ 
ing him up, delivered him to his father, amidst the loudly-expressed 
wonder of the multitude at the mighty power of God. 

The disciples, humbled by their failure, and unable, in their self- 
deception, to account for it, took the first opportunity, on their gain¬ 
ing privacy, to ask their Master to what it was owing. “ It was 
simply,” said Jesus, “ because of your little faith; indeed, I may say 
your want of faith, for I assure you if you had steadfast, unwaver¬ 
ing faith, though ever so small, in my help, and in the power of God, 
no difficulty would seem too great for you to remove. You know 
how men call overcoming difficulties ‘removing a mountain;’ I tell 
you that no mountain of difficulty would be so great—far less this 
one which foiled you—that it would not, at the word of firm trust in 
God, be moved out of your way.” " As regards this cure, ” lie added, 
“ you had to do with a kind of demoniac possession, which especially 
demands strong faith, for every attempt to overcome it without such, 
faith as comes through prayer, so persistent that it neglects even the 
needs of the body for the time, must be fruitless. It never is the 
greatness of the difficulty, but only the weakness of your faith, that 
stands in your way. Remember this in years to come.” 

Jesus did not stay long in the district of Caesarea Philippi, but ere¬ 
long turned once more towards Galilee, probably taking the road by 
I)au, across the slopes of Lebanon, with the wild rccd-forests of the 
Iluleh marshes on its south side, and on its north the huge mountain 
masses of Lebanon and Hermon, and the broad, well-watered sweep 
of upland valley between. He would thus most easily reach the hills 
of Galilee by an unusual route, and escape the publicity of an approach 
by the ordinary roads. It was the last time He was to visit the scene 
of so great a part of Ills public life, and He felt, as He journeyed on, 
that He could no more pass from village to village as openly as in 
days gone by, for the eyes of His enemies were everywhere on Him. 
The time He had previously given to teaching and healing was now 
devoted mainly to the special preparation of His disciples for the 
approaching end. Now and then, when special occasion demanded, 
lie was as ready as ever to relieve the wretched, or to justify and 
repeat the words which He had so ofteu delivered in the synagogues; 
but He usually shunned notice, not wishing, in the words of St. 
Mark, that any man should know. Avoiding the more populous 
places; and seeking by-paths among the hills, where lie would 
meet few and be little known, He made Ilis way towards His old 
home, Capernaum. But He could no longer show Himself anywhere 
ns He had done in the days of Ilis popularity, for every word or act 
would have created new excitement, and given a fresh ground for 
accusation. lie had resolved to go to Jerusalem and there meet His 
fate, but lie could only do this by guarding against anything which 
might lead to His arrest in Galilee, for in that case He would be tried 
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and condemned by a local court. Jerusalem alone must see the ca 
tastrophe, for it was the centre of the nation, the headquarters of the 
priesthood and Rabbis—Ilis enemies—and Ills death then would he 
distinctly their work: their open and formal rejection, as represent¬ 
atives of the nation, of the New Kingdom, and of Himself as the 
Messiah. 

lie stayed in Galilee, therefore, only so long as Ills purpose to goto 
Jerusalem permitted, and meanwhile withdrew from public life, to 
devote Ilimself especially to the Twelve and prepare them for His 
death, of which He seems to have spoken very often. One of the 
fragments of Ilis intercourse with them, while slowly journeying 
onwards to Ilis own towm, has been preserved to us. " You have 
heard," said lie, “how the multitudes express their amazement at the 
mighty pow T er of God shown in the miracles they have seen me per¬ 
form, as in the case of the cure of the boy, after my descent from the 
mount. Let their words, in which they have thus acknowledged and 
magnified my acta as not less than divine, sink into your memories, 
and strengthen and confirm your faith in me as the Messiah, For I, 
the Son of Man—the Messiah—whose mighty works you have heard 
extolled so greatly, might easily have set myself at the head of the 
people, and, led them by supernatural power, as they and their chief 
men wish, to outward national glory. But I will assuredly be deliv¬ 
ered up and abandoned by these very crowds, and given over to the 
authorities, because I will not use my power for any but holy and 
spiritual ends. I will be betrayed into the hands of my enemies, and 
they will put me to death, but I shall rise again on the third day." 

They were too full of their worldly hopes, which still mingled 
strangely with their vague recognition of their Master as the Son of 
God; too unwilling also to think earnestly on a subject so unpleasant, 
and so opposed to their ideas of the Messiah, to understand what He 
meant by these sad forebodings. lie needed only speak the word and 
the people would follow Him, and He might, by Ilis miraculous power, 
which it seemed to them could not be used for a nobler end, set up the 
theocracy, as even John, apparently, had expected lie would. Snch 
language seemed part of His dark sajdngs, with a secret meaning 
which He would some day explain. They would fain have wished 
this explanation, indeed, at once, to calm their minds, but they hesi¬ 
tated to ask IIiin for it. lie might, perhaps, if they did so, tell them 
something still more unpleasant, as He had done lately to Peter, in a 
similar case. Besides, they did not like to think about what they so 
much disrelished, and turned from matters which only filled them 
iwith gloom to others more in keeping with their wishes and hopes. 

These offered themselves in the distinction Jesus often seemed to 
make in Ilis bearing to one or other of their number. Human nature 
is always the same, and jealousy was as rife in those days as now. 
However impartially He might treat them, their own characteristics 
made it impossible that He should be as intimate and confidential 
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with some as with others. In some cases, fts in the Transfiguration, 
lately, He had thought fit to take only a few of Lhem with Him, and 
lie seemed lately to have put especial honour on Peter, while His 
friendship for John was closer ami more tender than for any other. 
AH this, however, would have troubled the less favoured ones little 
but for their almost invincible belief that lie would soon proclaim 
Himself as the Messiah in the Jewish sense, and found a great polit¬ 
ical kingdom. Everything was seen through this preconception, and 
any marks of preference were taken as indications of future position 
in the expected revolution. They assumed that, having been chosen 
from nil their countrymen by Jesus as His closest followers, they would 
have the chief places in the new empire He was to found, but there 
was abundant room for jealousy in their individual claims to this or 
that prominent dignity. Accustomed to discuss everything openly, 
they naturally fell into warm controversy as to the just distribution of 
the great offices of state among them, when Jesus should be installed 
as Monarch of the world at Jerusalem. 

In this dispute, however, their Master took no part. Kor, indeed, 
did they wish Him to do so, for they had fallen behind, in order that 
He might not hear jhem. They were ashamed to have Him know 
what occupied their thoughts, so little in harmony with His teach¬ 
ing and spirit. But He had noticed it all, though lie said nothing 
for the moment Meanwhile they once more entered Capernaum. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

BEFOBE TIIE FEAST. 


Thebe is something intensely human in the return of .Tesus to 
Capernaum in the face of imminent danger. It had been IIis home, 
and He was in all sinless regards a man. lie longed to see the old 
familiar spots once more; the hills behind the town, among which He 
had so often wandered; the shady woods, nml orchards, and vine¬ 
yards, rich in foliage, or glowing with their ripening fruit in these 
summer months. He had often looked out from them on the spark¬ 
ling waters, and, above all, had met among them the few whom Ho 
liad gathered round Him in His long sojourn as their fellow-citizen. 
These lie would now fain strengthen in their faith, before leaving 
them for ever. 


His entrance into the town was marked by an application to Peter 
by the local collectors of the Temple tax, for its payment bv his 
Master. Moses had provided funds for the erection of the Taber¬ 
nacle, by the imposition of a tax of half a shekel on each male, pay¬ 
able aUhc '‘numbering of the people,”and this, since the Babylonish 
Captivity, had been required yearly. It was equal, nominally, to 
about one and threepence of our mono}”, but really to at least six 

L of c —ID. 
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times as much, and was demanded from every Israelite of the age of 
twenty—even the poorest. : 

It was mainly from this heavy tax, paid as a sacred duty by every 
Jew, in whatever country, that the Temple treasury was filled with 
the millions of silver coins which were so strong a temptation to law¬ 
less greed. Crassus, Snbinus, and Pilate, in succession, had laid 
violent hands on this unmeasured wealth, and the reckless greed of 
Florus in its plunder was the proximate cause of the last great war., 
which destroyed both Temple and city. 

The Shelihim, or “messengers,” who collected this tax in Judea, 
visited each town at fixed times. In foreign countries places were 
appointed for its collection in every city or district where there were 
Jews—and where were they not?—the chief men of their community 
5u each acting as treasurer, and conveying the amounts in due course 
to Jerusalem. Three huge chests, carefully guarded in a particular 
chamber in the Temple, held the yearly receipts, which served, 
besides providing the beasts for sacrifice, to pay the Rabbis, inspectors 
of victims, copyists, l akers, judges, and others ccuncctcd with the 
Temple service, and numerous women who wove or washed the 
Temple linen. U supplied, also, the costs of the water supply, and of 
the repairs of the vast Temple buildings. 

The collection began in the Holy Laud on the 1st of Adar—part of 
our February and March—the month of the “ returning sun,” and 
the next before that of the Passover. Bv the middle of it the official 
exchangers in each town had set up their tables, and opened their 
two chests for the tax of the current and of the past year, for many 
paid the tax for two years, together. They supplied the old sacred 
shekel, coined by Simon the Maecabee, for a trifling charge, to all 
who required it, for only that coin was received by the Temple 
authorities in homage To Pharisaic and national sentiment. At first 
everything was left to the good will of the people, but after the 25th, 
prompt payment was required, and securities, such as an under gar¬ 
ment, or the like, were taken even from the pilgrims coming up to 
the feast. 

It was very likely, therefore, that the time of grace had expired 
before Jesus reached Capernaum, so that the collectors—apparently 
respectable citizens—felt themselves justified in broaching the ques¬ 
tion to Peter—whether his Teacher did not pay the two drachmas? 
Perhaps they fancied flc was of the irreconcilable school of Judas 
the Galikcan, who would pay no Temple tax so long as the Holy City 
was polluted by the heathen Roman. Ilis enemies, indeed, very likely 
had insinuated that this w T as the case, to bring Him into suspicion 
with government. 

Peter, ever zealous for his Master’s honour, and, as usual, impulsive, 
no sooner heard the application than lie answered affirmatively, on 
his own authority, and forthwith set off to find Jesus and report the 
matter to Him 
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The exact time for payment had passed while Christ had hcen away 
from Capernaum, and the collectors were, doubtless, anxious to gather 
all arrears, to take with them to Jerusalem at the approaching Feast 


of Tabernacles in September. As if to show that not even the most 
insignificant matter that concerned His disciples escaped Ilis notice, 
even when not bodily present with them, Peter no sooner appeared than 
his errand was anticipated by asking him his opinion, whether, when 
kings levy taxes or tolls, they exacted them from their own children, 
or only from their subjects? 

“I think," replied Peter, “that only the subjects pay.” “Then, 
of course,” replied Jesus, “ the king’s children are free.” 

lie wished to show that it would have been no failure of duty to 


leave the tax unpaid. Peter had already owned Him as the “ Sou of 
God,” and it was for the Temple of God the impost was levied. It 


might, therefore, be just and proper to collect it from the nation at 
large, but it was not fitting to ask it from Him. “ I am a king and 
a king’s son; far more than any Roman or Herodian prince—fori am 
the Son of God, as thou hast said, and this tax is for my Father— 
God—the Groat King; for Ilis Temple, and thus I should be free.” 

Rut, while thus maintaining to Ilis apostle Ilis rightful immunity, 
lie was too prudent to urge it in public. He was not recognized as 
the Son of God outside the little circle of Ilis disciples, but was only 
an Israelite, like others, to men at large, and, as such, was under the 
Law. It would have given ground of accusation and misconception 
had lie hesitated to pay what all Jews paid cheerfully, as a religious 
duly. 

“It would not do for me, nevertheless,” continued lie, therefore. 


“ to seem to refuse. They would not uuderstand what I have been 
saying to you. Take your line, and go to the lake; you need not 
wait till you catch a number of fish to make up the amount. Take 
the first that comes to your hook, and you will find in its mouth a 
stater, which is twice as much as is needed. With it you can pay for 
me and for yourself.” 

The result is not given, hut there can he no question that the com¬ 
mand secured its own fulfilment. No lessou could have been given 
more suited to benefit Peter and his companions. It taught them 
that, though they were Ilis apostles, they could not claim exemption 
from labour for their own support, but yet quickened them to a firm 
repose on His watchful care, which could help them in any extremity. 

They remained for a short time in Capernaum, and, happily, we 
have a glimpse of their quiet private intercourse; doublless the pic¬ 
ture of many such oceasious. lie had delayed allusion to their hot 
discussion oil the way”till the quu<, of evening and home. 

“ Tell me,” said lie, turning to one of them. “ about what were you 
disputing among yourselves on the road?” Hut the question received 
no answer, for all were alike ashamed of their unworthy jcalousie* 
and ambitions, and sat humbled and silent. 
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It was fin opportune for impressing on them, once more, the fun¬ 
damental characteristic of 11 is kingdom. Their daily work, as dis¬ 
ciples, reminded them continually of their relations to it, and it 
already engiossed their thoughts, but they still failed to realize its 
purely spiritual character. The trials waiting them rendered it, thus, 
the more necessary to strengthen and support them beforehand, by 
correcting their misapprehensions, and elevating their tone. 

In the Sermon on the Mount they had heard, if they could have 
understood it, how utterly His kingdom contrasted with all their pre¬ 
vious ideas. They had been told, in effect, that moral fitness alone 

scoured entrance to it, and that every external claim: whether the 

P 

fulfilment of legal duties, or national privilege, or sacred calling— 
whatever had, hitherto, been supposed to give a title to membership 
in the old Theocracy, must be abandoned as worthless. The reign of 
God, now proclaimed, was, in fact, only the homage of the soul, which 
had prepared itself, like a purified Temple, by humble repentance 
and holy life, to be a habitation of Ilis Heavenly Father. Man must 
only receive from God: not pretend to give to Him. 

Citizenship in the new 7 kingdom of the Messiah was possible, only 
when no thought of claim obtruded. 

It was thus, in effect, simply a reproduction of the spirit of Jesus 
Himself that was demanded, lor the great characteristic which gave 
II is life its matchless beau( 3 % was ilis perfect divine humility. Ilis 
lowly meekness had protected Him at the opening of His minist^, 
when lempted to self-exaltation: it had subordinated Ilis own will, 
as l> 3 r a huv of Ilis being, to that of God; it had opened His heart to 
the poor of Ilis nation, east out and despised by tlie religious pride 
of the day; it had made Him, throughout, the friend of the op¬ 
pressed, the lowly, and the wretched; it had led Ilim, of His free 
choice, to despise all worldly honour, and it was now bearing Him, 
with a kingly grandeur, to the abasemec.tr of the Cross, that He might 
open to Ilis nation, and to mankind, the way to peace with their 
Father in Heaven, and found a kingdom of holiness, truth, and love; 
to ennoble and bless the present, and expand into eternal felicity in 
the world to come. 

It w r as vital, therefore, for His disciples, then, as now, that they 
should have the same heavenly temper. "Without it, they could 
neither be efficient instruments in spreading His kingdom, nor have 
au 3 T share in it themselves, for it was, itself, tTic Kingdom—the reign, 
of God, in the soul. The danger of self-elevation had been greatly 
increased from the moment w T hen Jesus had accepted from them their 
formed ascription of the Messianic dignity, at Ca?sarea Philippi. 
What seductive dreams lay for Galikean fishermen in their being 
commissioned by the Messiah, as His confidential friends, and the 
first dignitaries of Ilis kingdom! They had, indeed, heard Jesus 
speak of suffering a shameful death, as the immediate result of Ilis 
proclaiming llimsclf as the Messiah, but when the mind is already 
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preoccupied by its own views, it is incredibly bard to turn it. Even 
the most discouraging' incidents are transformed into supports, or at 
least argued aside. “ Perhaps Jesus had only spoken thus to try 
them: perhaps it was one of the dark sayings lie used so often,” 
Their future dignity in the kingdom had been the topic of constant 
disputes and discussions, ever since the eventful day at Cmsarea 
Philippi. Had they not received spiritual graces and powers? For 
what had they gone through so much toil and danger? The reward 
could not be far distant. When it came, which of them should Lave 
the first place, and be the [Minister of the New Ilcign? 

They must be taught how utterly they deceived themselves. 

Jesus had sat down in the house" and called the Twelve before put¬ 
ting the question. As they stood round Him,—for disciples of a 
Rabbi always stood when their masters sat down to teach them,— 
II is first words scattered the whole unworthy dream of their hearts. 

“Whoever of you,” said He, “it matters not which, seeks to he 
before the other, and would distinguish himself in my Kingdom, can 
only do so by cheerfully stooping to render even the humblest services 
to all the rest. He must show himself the willing servant of all, 
by doing whatever he can to serve the others. He must seek and 
find his greatness in being the humblest, and, therefore, the servant 
of all.” 

Such language was wcll-nigli incomprehensible to men misled by 
worldly pride and ambition. They were thinking of themselves 
rather than of their Master; of receiving rather than rendering; of 
selfish ease and honour, rather than loving self-sacrifice, which He had 
often told them was the condition of their discipleship. De, therefore, 
resolved to bring them to a better frame, and this by an illustration 
rather than words. They knew, by experience, that even IIU most 
unpalatable and His darkest words, had a greater fulness of truth 
than Jhcir imperfect insight could realize. They had, doubtless, 
also, at times, misgivings respecting their di-cams of the future, 
though they could not as yet lay these aside. Some of them had even 
gone so far as to ask Him the "particular dignities He intended for 
each, that all future strife might be checked by an authoritative an¬ 
nouncement. 

Calling to Him a little-boy of the household; lifting him in llis arms, 
and pressing him fondly to His breast,—as if to show how much 
nearer such an one was to Him than the Twelve standing at a dis- 
tance round,—He drew their attention to the child. Love of children 
and of their childish traits, had always marked Him. A child, in His 
eyes, was a type of the grace so dear to Him—humility. It raises do 
overweening claims such as men advance, and accepts all its rcla 
tions in life as it finds them; it adapts itself unconsciously to the 
lowliest and most ungenial lot, and finds happiness in it. It is the 
embodiment of dependence and need; of having nothing, and 
looking with simple trust to a higher than itself. 
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The Twelve noted ITis act with wonder, not knowing what it 
meant. He now proceeded to explain it. 

"You sec this child,” said He; "I tell you solemnly, that, unless 
you ahamlon your present worldly ideas and ambitious thoughts, and 
become as simple and humble as it, and as lovingly dependent on God 
as it is on man, you shall not even enter my Kingdom, far less hold 
a high place in it. You sec how this child has no thought but of 
perfect loving trust towards me; liow it does not pretend to give tlr 
worth of what it receives, but opens its whole soul to me with artlc3^ 
innocence, tsueli sweet humility must be found in him who would 
seek to l>e greatest in my New Kingdom. To have the heart of a 
child is the lixed abiding condition of admission, of accepted service, 
or of honour. This child is willing to be the least of you all, and to 
serve you all, and, as I have said, whoever of yon is like it in this, 
is the greatest among you. Your ambition must guide itself by this 
rule. Your strife shows that you have not yet rightly grasped the 
true nature of my Kingdom. It lias no external dignities of power 
and rank, for it is a reign of principles, not a worldly dominion. All 
its members are therefore, brethren, on a footing of perfect equality, 
Any one may, indeed, distinguish himself beyond others, but not as 
in the Old Testament Kingdom, or as in that of the Messiah expected 
by the nation at large, by external honour and dignity. The honours 
of my Kingdom arc won only by spiritual likeness to myself, your 
example and Master. Self-denial, self-sacrifice; the surrender of per¬ 
son and goods for the sake of the brotherhood; unselfish love—are the 
only path to the highest place.” 

lie had now answered the question; but the sight of the child kin¬ 
dled another thought of no less moment. "You are looking for great 
events, and thinking with weak pride, of your claims as my follow¬ 
ers, and may be tempted to slight and despise any one as spiritless, 
and beneath you, who is humble and unassuming, like this cly 1 cl on 
my knee. Hut let me tell you, that any one who honours and re¬ 
ceives to his heart even a single child-like soul which delights in 
meekness and humility, as learned from me, has done the same in 
spirit, and will receive a like reward, as if lie had received me my* 
self, and done me personal honour. And since all that is done to me 
from an honest heart, is homage done to my Father who sent me, He 
Himself will show Ilis approval, for even the humblest that lives, if 
lie be my disciple, is great and honoured before Ilim.” 

The use of the words " in my name” had, meanwhile, recalled an 
incident of their recent journey to John, "the fclou of Thunder.” 
The Twelve had mot, in their way, one casting out devils in the name 
of Jesus, though lie was not one of their company, and instead of 
"receiving” him, had charged him to desist, because he was not of 
their own number. John now reported tho matter, as if struck by 
the contrast between his own conduct and the counsel just given. 
** Forbid him not,” replied Jesus,—"One who, though not of my 
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circle, has yet attained so strong a faith in me that he works mimelcs 
through my name, needs not be feared as likely, by any sudden 
change, to speak against me. 1 ’ The want of forbearance had sprung 
from the want of humility, for pride is the special source of impa¬ 
tience, “ lie who is not against us,” continued Jesus, “is for us.” 
He whom John had treated so harshly had, at least, acted in Ilia 
name, though, perhaps, with a very imperfect conception of His true 
dignity, or of the scope and greatness of Ilis work. But he was very 
dillerent from the blasphemers who did not shrink from speaking of 
the Holy Spirit as a spirit of evil, Moreover, the nearer the end ap¬ 
proached, the more needful it was to root out any sigus of selfish or 
haughty feelings in the Twelve, and to lead them to look with kindly 
eyes on even a partial, if friendly relationship to Him. lie wished 
them to realize that worthiness to rank in the New Society was 
shown by the goodwill, and trustful, child-like spirit, which led to 
devotion to Him, rather than by the measure of knowledge evinced. 
It was of great moment, at this lime, to wake kindly and broad- 
hearted feelings towards any, who, while acting apart, were yet 
friendly. Were He once gone, it would be left to His disciples to 
continue Ilis work, and it'would depend upon them whether the So¬ 
ciety, founded by Him, would be really the beginning of a new epoch 
in religion, or only a piece of new cloth sewed on an old garment; 
whether it would lie a Jewish sect or a faith for mankind. 

'* No one is to be lightly esteemed,” continued Jesus, “ who shows 
you the slightest mark of goodwill or friendship, were it only a drink 
of cold water, which all give so readily in these sultry lauds—when 
given because you are my disciples. Even this will be rewarded by- 
God as au act worthy His favour. Nor arc you only thus honoured. 
So precious to Me is the humble child-like spirit which you are dis¬ 
posed to despise, that if any one, by words or deeds, cause even one 
such soul who believes, to turn away from me; as yon were in danger 
of doing when yon forbade tbe stranger to cast out devils in my 
name; it would be better for him that a huge ass-mill-stone were 
hung round liis neck and he drowned in the depths of the lake, 
that he might be saved from so great a sin. 

o c 

“Alas for the worldwide sorrow which the sins of many who will 
call themselves mine will cause, by keeping men from me! They 
will judge of me by these unworthy followers, and keep aloof from 
my kingdom. It cannot, indeed, be otherwise, for the evil that is in 
man will make even the name of religion a scandal. But how 
awful the judgmeut that awaits him who leads another from the way 
of life! 

“ I have said that it would be better for a mail to die than that ho 
should lead another astray. ISo, whatever may lead you to sin, and 
thus bring scandal on my name, had much better be put from you, 
at any cost. If anything, therefore, however dear to you, incites 
you to sin, or keeps you from a godly life, thrust it from you. 11 
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the most precious members of the body—a foot or a hand—be cut 
off, to prevent death of the whole; how much rather, at any sacrifice, 
whatever sins of thought or act, which, bv misleading; others, would 
cause us to lose eternal life, and be cast into hell-fire, where their 
worm never dies, and the fire is not quenched! * 

“Everyone cast into the fire, which the prophet thus calls un¬ 
quenchable—ore-iy one, that is, who gives himself up to sin, shall 
certainly suffer the wrath of God, and he salted with fire, as the vic¬ 
tims on the altar arc sailed with salt. But every one whose humble 
and steadfast faith in me has shown him lobe, as it, were, a pure and 
worthy sacrifice, fit. to lie laid on the altar of God, will, on his en¬ 
trance into the heavenly kingdom of the Messiah, be salted, not with 
fire, but with the gift of higher grace, that he may endure unto life 
eternal. Salt is of value to prevent corruption, and I have, before 
now, called you ‘the salt of the earth;’ because, if you arc my 
true disciples, you will arrest the corruption that prevails among 
men, and make the community sound. How dreadful, however, if 
you, the salt, lose your savour, llow will you regain it? If you, 
turn to evil, and, through sloth or faint-heartedness, be untrue to 
vour calling, how can your needful energy and efficiency be restored? 
You wish to be accepted at last as pure and worthy offerings to God, 
and to receive the gift of heavenly wisdom, which is everlasting life. 
To attain it, take care to guard the salt of true wisdom which has 
been already given you—the grace bestowed on you to be my dis¬ 
ciples. Remember, moreover, that salt is the symbol of peace; be at 
peace among yourselves, and do not dispute and argue as you have 
been doing, lest you lose the power and fruits of iny teaching.” 

Jesus hud for the time digressed from His original subject—the 
humble and child like among llis followers—but now returned to it. 

“Respecting those little ones of whom I was speaking—lowly, 
self-distrustful; as weak, yet, it may be, in faith, as little children in 
strength—I would further say: Take heed that ye do not slight or 
contemn any one of them, for 1 tell you so greatly honoured aud so 
dear are they in the sight of God, that the humblest of them, for their 
very humility, are placed by Him under the loving care of the highest 
angels, who stand before Him, and see His face continually. Glorious 
though all angels be, only such exalted spirits—the princes of heaven 
—are thought worthy by God to minister to them'and protect 
them. 

“ To slight or despise even one such would, indeed, be to undo, so 
far, the very end for which I have come as the Messiah. You may, 
by doing so, turn him away from me, and so cause his soul to be lost. 
Much rather, if you meet with an humble spirit, still weak in the 
faith, which lias gone astray, should you do your utmost to bring it 
back. For what shepherd feeding, it may be, a hundred sheep, in 
our upland pastures, if one of them stray, does not leave the ninety 
and nine, and set off into the hills to seek for the one that has wan* 
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dcrcd? And if he be so happy as to find it, I tell you, beyond doubt, 
he rejoices more over the one thus saved tliau over the ninety and 
nine that had not strayed. In the same way as it grieves the shepherd 
that even one of his slicep should be lost, so it grieves my Father in 
Heaven that one of these feeble, simple souls should perish, and it 
sorely displeases Him if it perish by the neglect or fault of any ol 
tny disciples. 

‘•Let me pass to a distinct, yet related subject—the proper treat- 
ment of a brother in the faith who does yon any wrong, by anger, 
envy, selfishness, or in any other way. Do not wait till lie who has 
thus injured you comes to you to make amends, but go to him by 
yourself, and tell him his fault in private; that, if possible, you may 
get him to own it between you and him alone, and thus the scandal 
of difference between disciples spread no farther, and he be won for 
my New Kingdom, from which he would have been shut out, if, by 
refusing to be reconciled, he had shown no repeutance. Seek his 
good, not your own justification merely: however wronged, think 
less of yourself than of his eternal salvation. 

“ If, however, he will not listen to your kindly remonstrance and 
persuasion, go a second time to him, taking two or three witnesses 
with you, as Moses directed in other cases; if, perchance, though he 
had not been moved by your single appeal, that of two or three sup¬ 
porting you, may lead him to see and acknowledge his fault. Their 
testimony, besides, will prevent his denial of his confession, should 
he make one, and afterwards repudiate it; while, if he refuse to 
listen and to admit his fault, and the matter must be brought before 
the Assembly, it will support and confirm at once the fact of your 
private visit for attempted reconciliation, and his stubborn refusal 
to hear even the two or three brethren you took with you on the 
second visit. 

“ The Rabbis enjoin that the offender shall go to him whom he 
has injured, and own Ins fault, and that if lie cannot thus procure 
forgiveness, lie shall take others with him and seek to obtain it; but 
I require that he who is wronged do this, that lie may show his 
humility, and his patient love for a guilty brother. 

“You knP\\\ moreover, how a stubborn offender, who refuses 
private amends, is at last proclaimed as such, in the Synagogue and 
in the schools. In my New Society, the congregation of the new 
Israel—the Kahol, or assembly of my followers, whieli will, hereafter, 
be called the Church, is to make a third final attempt to win the 
guilty one to repentance. You are to tell the facts to the ' congrega¬ 
tion,’ and ask their godly otliecs, and they, through appointed repre¬ 
sentatives, will then seek to bring him to a right frame of mind. If, 
after all, lie refuse to hear even the congregation, you are freed from 
further responsibility, and are absolved from all further religious 
relationship to him, as you have hitherto thought yourselves to be 
from the heathen, and from men of vicious life, such as the publ> 
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cans. Not that you are to despise him, or refuse him the common 
offices of humanity, as your countrymen do to such classes, for you 
are still to love and seek to win him hack, even till the very last, as 
your Heavenly Father docs with the unthankful and evil. 

“ Let every offender think how solemn his position will be if thus 
obdurate before the congregation. I have already given Peter—as 
the key-bearer of my spiritual Temple—the New Society I have 
founded—power to forbid and allow, to enact and define, what is 
needed for its future government and discipline, and have told you 
that what he ordains, so far as it is in harmony with the mind of 
the Spirit of God, will be confirmed by me in heaven, as if I were 
still with you on earth. This power I now extend to you all, my 
twelve faithful followers, and I give you, as a body, the same assur¬ 
ance of my confirmation of what you appoint for the government of 
my Society. Peter is, thus, only the first among equals. If the 
remedy I have pointed out be insufficient, as my Society extends, to 
meet such offences, I leave it to you to devise and apply what other 
means may seem needed, as the occasion demands. And that you 
may feel Iioav formally and solemnly I now, before my departure, de¬ 
pute this power to you, I tell you,* further, that if two of you shall 
agree on any matter, thus affecting the salvation of souls by the right 
discipline of my Society, or for other good ends, and shall ask my 
Father in Heaven to grant your desire, lie will do so. For where 
two or three of you are gathered together in my name, I am in their 
midst, so that you need not doubt my promise that what even so 
few agree to ask my Father, in matters pertaining to my kingdom, 
will he granted.’' 

The Twelve had listened to their Master in reverent silence, hut 
now the ever self-asserting Peter, still intensely Jewish in feeling, in¬ 
terrupted Him by a question conceived in the narrow and formal 
spirit of Rabbinism. 

“Lord,” said he, “our teachers tell us that if a person do us 
wrong we arc to forgive him, a first, second, and third time, but not 
a fourth. AY hat savest Thou? "Would seven times be enough?” 

“ I am far from limiting my requirement to seven times, replied 
Jesus. “ So far from that, if you be of a truly humble and child-like 
spirit, as yon ought, you will forgive to seventy times seven—that is, 
any number of times. Let me show you my thoughts on this point 
by a parable.” 

“ The subjects of my kingdom are like the servants of a certain 
ruler, with whom their lord would make a reckoning. So he called 
before him his revenue collectors—the gatherers of his taxes and tolls, 
and demanded a settlement from them. Among others, one was 
brought to him who owed him ten thousand talents—that is, thirty 
millions of shekels—a sum it was hopeless for him to think of re* 
paying. When the king heard how much lie owed, he cried o*t 
that ' he wvuld be paid, ’ and commanded him to be sold as a slav^ 
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"with his wife and children, and all that he had. In payment of the 
debt. On hearing this, the servant fell down before him, beseeching 
him, ‘Lord, have patience with me, and I will pay thee all.’ At this 
his lord was moved with compassion, and having ordered him to be 
unbound, not only gave him time, as he had asked, but, knowing he 
eould never pay, forgave him the debt altogether. 

This servant, however, thus freely forgiven, w T ent out and found 
one of his fellow-servants who owed him a hundred denarii—less 
than the seven hundreth-thousandth of what he had himself owed— 


and laid hold of him by the throat, saying fiercely, ‘ Pay what you 
owe.’ The debtor thereupon fell down at his feet, as be had fallen at 
those of his lord, and besought him, ' Have patience with me, and I 
will pay thee.’ But he had "no pity, and east him into prison, till he 
should pay the debt. Ilis fellow-servants, seeing what was being 
done, were troubled at such hard-heartedness, and at the ill-treatment 


of the poor man, and came and told their lord all that had happened. 
Then the lord, having called the oilcndcr, said to him, ‘ O thou 
wicked servant, I forgave you all the great debt you owed me, be- 
cause you asked me, though you sought only time, not forgiveness. 
Should not you, also, have had pity on your fellow-servant, as I had 
pity on you?’ And his lord was indignant, and delivered him over 
to the torturers, to deal with him in the prison-house as they thought 
fit, till he should pay all that was due to him. 

“ So, the forgiveness God has granted you, of your great debt 
to Him, which you could never pay—the guilt of your sins—must 
lead you from your heart to forgive your brother man, not seven, but 
any number of times, the far smaller debt be may owe you; for if you 
do not forgive him, the wrath of God will burn upon you at the 


great day, and you will be cast into everlasting punishment.” 

The transcendent loftiness of Christ’s spiritual nature shines out 


through this whole episode. In His perfect humility He makes no 
personal claims. As, on every occasion, He declares simplicity and 
lowliness, like that of childhood, the mark of true disciplcship; asks 


no higher or more signal acknowledgment, as a man, than was to be 
shown to all others; and ranks the friendly and kind treatment of 
any of Ilis followers as if done to Himself. He demands no exclu¬ 
sive honour, but, on the contrary, every childlike spirit in the king¬ 
dom of God has in Ilis sight a priceless value, however slight the 
instance by which its character was shown. The good deed done 
to the least of His people, is considered as personal to Himself. 
Neither now, nor at any time, does He bear Himself as one to whom 
all were to how as servants; He takes His place in the midst of the 
little band round Him, as one who shares with them the highest and 
holiest joys. 'Within this circle we ever find Him strengthening 
and encouraging each to surrender himself for the good of the 
rest, and to cheer and honour especially, the humblest, the least 
esteemed, the most unpretentious; or, it may be, the mere workers 
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who could not push themselves into notice. Meek and lowly in 
heart. He was no less of an infinite pity. The New Society, taught 
by His example and words, learned that they were to reproduce the 
spirit of little children, in that hitherto unimagined grandeur of 
humility which almost rejoices to suffer because it gives an oppor¬ 
tunity to forgive. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 

The seventh month, Tisri, part of our September and October— 
“ the month of the full streams,” and the autumnal equinox, had now 
come. Nisan, "the flower month,” known of old ns Abib, ‘‘ the earing 
month,” had seen the Passover pass without the presence of Jesus. 
Ijjar, “ the beautiful month,” with its blossoming trees; Siwan, “the 
bright;” Tammuz; Ab, “ the fruit month;” and Elul, “the mouth of 
wine;” had gone by in the journey to Tyre and Siclon, and to Ca?sarca 
Philippi. Jesus had now been well-nigh half a year little better than 
an ontlawcd fugitive, hiding, in unsuspected districts, from His ene¬ 
mies. The fifteenth da}' of Tisri was the first of the great harvest 
feast of the year—that of Tabernacles—a time all the more joyful 
from its coming only four days after the Day of Atonement—the close 
of the Jewish Lent, Galilee was no longer open to Him, and the 
Kingdom was yet to be proclaimed in Jerusalem, the haughty city of 
the Temple, and of David. He knew that to go there would be, 
sooner or later, to die; but, with this clearly before Him, He calmly 
resolved, at the summons of duty, to transfer the sphere of llis activ¬ 
ity from the remote and secluded security of the north to the head¬ 
quarters of the Rabbis and priests. He had come into the world to 
be the Lamb of God, bringing salvation to llis people and mankind 
by the proclamation of the New Kingdom, sealed with llis blood; 
and Jerusalem alone, the scat of the dispensation He came to super¬ 
sede, was the fitting scene for inaugurating the economy that was to 
take its place. 

lie was still in Capernaum when the great caravan of pilgrims be¬ 
gan to pass to the feast. llis relations, who, as yet, had declared 
neither for nor against Him, had, apparently, come over from Naza¬ 
reth to get Ilim to go \ip to Jerusalem with them. They could not 
have felt any hostility to One whose holy life had passed under their 
eyes, but, like the nation at large, they clung to what they had always 
been taught by the Rabbis, that the Messiah was to restore Israel to 
national glory, and to transfer the sceptre of universal power from 
Rome to Jerusalem. In their worldly wisdom they could not under- 
standHim. It seemed to them unwise that He should slay in a 
corner of the land, if lie wished to establish the kingdom of the Mcs- 
aiali. The Rabbis, as He knew, taught that it was to be set up ia 
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Jerusalem, and it was clear that it could he extended best from the 
Holy City, as a centre. Why did He not up wiih them now, they 
asked, to the feast, that all who were friendly to Ilim, or who might 
•ccoine so, might sec 1 lis miracles, and thus bs constrained to sup¬ 
port Him? “Nobody,” they urged, “who aimed at being a great 
national leader, as they fancied lie did, by Ilis claiming to be the 
Messiah, could hope for success if lie wrought all the “signs” which 
were to rally the people round Him, in an out-of-the-way place like 
Galilee. He had not been at the last Passover, or at Pentecost, when 
the people were gathered in the Holy City from all the land, and, in¬ 
deed, from all the world; but lie might, perhaps, repair this error 
even yet, if lie went up now, and showed Ilis power before the as¬ 
sembled myriads of Israel. If they accepted Him as Messiah, their 
very numbers would sweep away the heathen like ehafT before the 
wind, especially when supported by miraculous Help. It was unwise 
to keep back in this obscure and hidden district; He should show 
Iliinself openly to the Jewish world, which lie could only do in 
Jerusalem.” 

“You think the present the fit moment for carrying out my plans,” 
said Jesus. “ You err. It is not yet the divinely appointee! time for 
iny doing this. You may go up openly before all Israel, at any time, 
because you and they are at one in uot receiving me. They have no 
reason to hate you, nor have the priests aud Rabbis, their leaders; 
but they hate me, because I, the Light of the world—the true Mes¬ 
siah—on whom all should believe, am a standing protest against them, 
that they sin in hating and persecuting me, as a transgressor of the 
Law and a blasphemer, because I have witnessed against their cor¬ 
ruption and hypocrisy. They wish a political Messiah: I seek only 
spiritual cuds. Go up. yourselves. The present time does not suit 
me to go with you.” Their hope that lie would lift the family to the 
aighest honour, by heading a national Messianic movement, had come 
io nothing. 

The object of Ilis delay was to avoid going with the great Gnlikean 
caravan, which entered the Holy City with public rejoicings, lie 
would be rceoguized at once, and the multitude, in the excitement of 
the time, might again try to force Ilim into political action. Pub¬ 
licity and popular enthusiasm would have drawn the attention of 
those in power, and this He at present earnestly wished to avoid. 
His work was not to be rashly broken off by anj' imprudent act, for 
He needed all the opportunities that remained, to devote Himself to 
the Twelve and to Ills other followers. lie could go up a few days 
later, and thus avoid the caravan. The feast lasted seven days, 
Hosing with the eighth as the greatest, and thus, even if lie started 
later, Me could mingle with the multitudes, and find out how men 
felt towards Him and His work, and proclaim the New Kingdom aa 
He saw fit. The danger would be averted, and Ilis great end better 
served. It was more in keeping with Ilis spirit to avoid all appear- 
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ance of courting popularity, and to deliver His great message of love 
in stillness-; leaving its reception to its own charms, and to the lowly 
humility, self-denial, and gentleness, with which it was delivered, 

"Waiting, therefore, for some days, till things were quiet, He started 
with the Twelve, and a number of disciples, for Jerusalem. Cross¬ 
ing Esdraelon, now stripped of its harvest, Engannim, the “fountain 
of gardens," saw llim once more on Samaritan soil. The caravans 
had perhaps-gone over the Jordan, to travel down its eastern bank, and 
thus avoid the pollution of the direct route through hated Samaria. 

He had been kindly received in the alien district on Ilia former 
passage through it, northwards, but lie was now going towards 
Jerusalem instead of leaving it, and this was enough to rouse the 
bitterness of the Samaritans. As was His custom, lie had sent on 
messengers before Him to secure hospitality for the night, but it was 
at once refused. John and James—“the Sons of Thunder 5 ’—who 
had perhaps been the messengers, were especially indignant, and 
showed how little they had profited by the lessons of meekness they 
had so long been receiving. "With the harsh Jewish feeling which 
regarded every one except a Jew as accursed, and hateful to God, 
and sought to establish the New Kingdom, not by mildness and love, 
but by force, they would fain have had fire called down from heaven 
to consume the unfriendly village. They had likely spoken of Jesus 
as the Messiah, or, perhaps, His fame as such, may have already 
crossed the border. But the Samaritans expected from the Messiah 
that lie would restore the Temple on Mount Gerizim, and instead of 
that, Jesus was going up to a feast in Jerusalem. John and James, 
however, could make no allowance. Elias had once called fire from 
heaven in his ow T n honour: how much more should men perish who 
had rejected the Messiah. The teaching of Jesus had not as yet soft¬ 
ened the fierce Jewish spirit of the Twelve. Fanatical bitterness had 
struck its roots into their deepest nature. Ilow utterly "were they 
still wanting in patience towards the erring, and filled ouly with the 
thought of wrath and destruction! They had not yet realized that 
the kingdom of Jesus is one of faith alone: that it cannot he spread 
by compulsion and violence, but must spring from humility and love; 
that it must rest on free and honest conviction, and can grow strong 
and abiding only when a child-like spirit obeys and advances it. 

Deeply troubled, and no less offended, Jesus turned towards the 
fierce zealots, and rebuked their foolish and cruel .harshness. They 
had heard Him say that He came to serve, not to reign; to suffer for 
others, not to inflict suffering on any; and He had hut lately told 
them, once and again, how lie was about to give Himself up to 
death for the good of the world. But though their ears had heard, 
and their conscience approved, their hearts had not willingly accepted 
the intimaLion, and hence Lhey were ever exposed to fall hack into 
Jewish fanaticism. Rebuking them sternly. He taught them a needed 
lesson, by merely passing to nnoLher village. 
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It was hard for the disciples to realize that, to be followers of 
Jesus, they must surrender themselves unconditionally to the will of 
God*, and devote themselves to the work of the Kingdom, without a 
lingering tie to the world they had left. The circumstances demanded 
explicit statements of what disci pleship thus involved, and hence, 
when fresh applicants for the honour presented themselves, -Jesus was 
more frank and earnest, if possible, than ever before, in setting the 
cost before them. A Samaritan had come forward asking leave to 
follow Him; as if to show that all were not like the villagers who had 
treated Him so unkindly. It may be he had very imperfect ideas of 
what his wish implied, but Jesus did not leave him in doubt. He 
told him all His own position, and all that awaited His disciples: that 
lie had forsaken house and home for over, and that the birds of the 
air, and the beasts of the Held, had a lot to be envied compared with. 
His. 


The seeming harshness of Ilis replies to two others, perhaps Sa¬ 
maritans, who also asked leave to follow Him, is explained by these 
facts. From the first He had held out no rewards, but predicted only 
privation and sulfering to Ills disciples, but these were closer at hand 
now than they had been when He called the Twelve. To follow 
Him had come to mean, literally, to leave all, and to make up one's 
mind to the worst. lie was a mark for the fiercest hatred of those in 
authority, and Ilis circle could not escape suffering with their Master. 
The most utter, unqualified devotion, the purest spirit of self-sacrifice, 
were required. “Let the dead; those who will not receive the preach¬ 
ing of the Kingdom, bury their dead,” said He, to one who wished 
to bury his father. “ Surrender yourself utterly to God.” Another, 
whose want of the supreme resolution demanded, showed itself in a 
request to be allowed to bid farewell to his friends, was told that it 
could not be. “The prayers, the tears of your circle at home, might 
shake your decisiou to consecrate yourself wholly to the kingdom of 
God. ” 

It was now many months since the sending out of the Twelve on 
their first missionary journey. It had been necessary to confine them 
to strictly Jewish ground, to avoid offence, and from their own de¬ 
fective sympathy with other populations. Both difficulties were 
now, however, in part, removed: the openly hostile attitude of the 
leaders of the nation made it unnecessary to consider their preju¬ 
dices; the Apostles had, in some degree, gained broader charity, and, 
above all. the near approach of the end made it desirable that the 
full grandeur of the Is ew Kingdom, as intended for all men alike, 
should be clearly shown before its founder s death, that there might 
be no possible misconception afterwards. Jesus had always yearned 
to proclaim the words of life to the different races whom He saw 
around Him. A boundless field opened itself for the missionary 
labours of any number of disciples, and He now had round Ilim a 
larger number than before, whom lie could thus send out. He dar 
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termined, therefore, to send out no fewer than seventy disciples; in 
the Jewish opinion, the number of the nations of the world. The 
lessou could not be doubtful. It was a significant announcement 
that, for the first time in tire history of unui, a universal religion was 
being proclaimed. 

Samaria, through which He was passing, had, naturally, the first 
claim on the new enterprise, and that all the more from the proof of 
its need of .spiritual light, furnished by the inhospitably shown to 
Him who was bringing that light to its borders. 


The Seventy, separated into pail's, were detailed to carry the mes¬ 
sage of peace to all the habitations of the race they had formerly, as 
Jews, so hated. They had grown up from childhood in the narrowest 
Pharisaic spirit, anu were still, in some measure, under its spell. 


The Iiabbis did not permit any close intercourse of Jmvs with hea- 


tlieu or Samaritans; they were forbidden to enter their houses, or 
return their greetings, and, still more, to join them in a common meal. 
But the grand maxims of charity and love which Jesus had so often 
taught, were now to be put in practice. Jewish exclusiveness was 


to be done away for ever, by the proclamation of a Saviouk of* 
JIankixd, His messengers, therefore, while losing no time oil the 
way by long and formal salutations, were to bear themselves with 
loving trust even among hostile populations, taking neither purse, nor 
wallet, and wearing only the sandals of the poor—to show their lowly 
bearing, and humble personal claims. The instructions given for¬ 
merly to the Twelve, were, in fact, repeated; instructions then as 
amazing as if Hindoo Brahmins of to-day were sent forth with orders 
to care nothing for casLc, and associate freely, and even cat, with ab¬ 
horred Pariahs and Sudras. The Seventy were to join, without hes¬ 
itation or reserve, in the household life of the hated Samaritans, and 
cat with them at their tables! No other condition of spiritual 
brotherhood was to be required than that of a believing rcccptiou of 
the salvation through Jesus. 

Ouly one incident of the journey of Jesus Himself is recorded, but 
it is wondmusly siguificant. Ilis repulse at the border village had 
changed Ilis route, for now, instead of going straight south. He 
turned eastwards, and followed the road that runs between Samaria 


and Galilee, down the ravines, to the fertile meadows of Bethshean 


or Scytliopolis, where a ford or bridge led over the Jordan. The 
route stretched theuce, southwards, to Jericho. 


The calm rebuke of John and James for their anger and revenge¬ 
ful spirit, and the return of good for evil in the sending forth the 
* Seventy to preach the Kingdom throughout the Samaritan region, 
bad shown thaL the rudeness He had received had nov ruffled His 


spirit. lie was now to add another proof of Ilis serene and loving 
nature. As they approached a border village, a dismal spectacle 
■was presented. Ten men, hideous with leprosy, ranged themselves 
a (distance from the road, as similar sufferers still do, before tlieii 
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huts at the Zion Gate at Jerusalem. It was a law in Samaria that 


no leper could enter a town, and lienee the unfortunate creatures 
accosted Jesus while lie was still outside the village, Misery had 
broken down all prejudice of race or faith, and had brought together 
even Jew and Samaritan, as it still does in the leper haunts of Jerusa¬ 
lem and N a hi ous. The ten had heard of Jesus, and the wonderful 
cures lie had performed on such as they, and no sooner saw 1 lim 
than they broke out with the common cry—“Tame! Tame! Un¬ 
clean, unclean! Jesus, Master, have mercy on us." It was a sight 
that nlight have touched any heart, for it must have been like that 
which still repeats itself to passers-by at the leper quarters else¬ 
where—a crowd of beggars without evebrows, or hair on their faces 
or heads, the nails of their hands and feet, and even a hand or a foot 
itself, gone from some; the nose, the eyes, the tongue, the palate, 
more or less wanting in others. As they stood afar off, their lips 
covered with their abbas, like mourners for the dead; for they were 
smitten with a living death, which cut them off from intercourse 
with their fellows; the pity of Jesus was excited, and without even 
waiting to conic near, sent hope to them in the words, “Go, show 
yourselves to the priests/' They knew what the command meant, 
for no one who was not cleansed could approach a priest, and as thej 
moved off, the disease left them. The Samaritan would have to sIiom 
himself to a Samaritan priest; the nine Jews needed to go up to Ja 
rusalcm for an official certificate of health, at the Temple; but it wni 
the least either the one or the others could do, when the}' felt theii 
cure, to return, if only for a moment, to thank their benefactor for a 
deliverance from worse than death. But the nine Jews were too much 


concentrated oil themselves to think of this. Only one, the Samar¬ 
itan, showed natural gratitude, and came back and threw himself at 


the feet of Jesus, in humble acknowledgment of the goodness shown 
him. “ Were there not ten cleansed?" asked Christ; “ where arc the 


nine? The only one who has returned to give glory to God is this 
Samaritan, whom Jews call a heathen, and an alien from Israel. 
Arise, go thy way, thy faith hath made the whole.” The Twelve 
had received another lesson of universal charity. 

The Feast of Tabernacles was one of the three great feasts which 
every Jew was required to attend. It was held from the fifteenth of 
Tisn to the twenty-second, the first and last days being Sabbaths—tho 
latter “the great day of the feast.” It commemorated, in part, the 
tent-life of Israel in the wilderness, but was also, still more, a feast 
of thanks for the harvest, which was now ended even in the orchards 


and vineyards. Every onq lived in booths of living twigs, branches 
of olive, myrtle, fir, and the like,—raised in the open courts of 
bouses, on roofs, and in the streets and open places of the city. All 
carried in the left hand a citron, and in the right the lulab—a branch 
of palm woven round with willow and myrtle. On each of the seven 
feast days the priests went out with music and the choir of Levites, 
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amidst the shouts of vast multitudes, to draw water in a golden ves¬ 
sel, from the spring of Siloah; to be poured out at the time of the 
morning offering as a libation, on the west side of tlie great altar, 
amidst great joy, singing and dancing, such. as was not all (he year 
besides. On the evening of the first dav a gTand illumination, from 

m 1 L- p 

huge candelabra which shed light far and near over the citv, began 
in the Court of the women, and torch dances of men were kept up, 
in the court, wilh music and songs, till the Temple gates Hosed. 

The Jewisli authorities kept looking for Jesus, for they had counted 
on His attending the great national holiday, and thus coming within 
their reach, but, to their disappointment, lie appeared not to be in 
Jerusalem. So their officers reported. His absence had. indeed, been 
noted by the multitude, and everywhere lie "was the subject of con¬ 
versation and discussion. The Rabbis and higher Temple dignitaries 
had shown themselves so hostile to Him that no one dared to mention 
His name except in whispers, for fear of excommunication, but He 
was more or less the one engrossing topic of the bazaars and the 
booths of the feast. Opinions were divided. Some, who judged for 
themselves, maintained that He was a good man, and that it would 
be well for all to follow u'hat lie taught: others, and they, no doubt 
the great majority, who took their opinions from their religious 
leaders, hotly and loudly denounced Him as unsafe and dangerous, 
a breaker of the Sabbath; for bad lie not, on IJis last visit, healed a 
blind man on tlie holy day? 

Meanwhile, when the feast was at its height, Jesus suddenly made 
His appearance in the Temple porch, where tlie Rabbis taught, and, 
calmly taking llis seat, began to teach the crowd that soon gathered 
round Him. It is not told us when lie had arrived, or whether lie 
lived for the week, like the crowds, in a succali or booth of His own, 
or of a friend: or whether He earned the lulab and citron, as others 
did, round the gre.1t altar, or attended only to the graver matters of 
His New Kingdom. We only know that He showed Himself openly 
in the city and in tlie Temple courts, under the very eyes of His 
enemies. Loyalty to His work had demanded His delay in coming, for 
His life was still needed to proclaim the New Kingdom in Jerusalem 
as well as in Galilee, if it were permitted Him. He had lived mostly 
in the latter, but Jerusalem was tlie religious centre of the nation, 
and all that happened, or was spoken publicly dining one of the great 
feasts, would be wafted, like seeds, to every land. As a Jew, more¬ 
over, lie had a tender love for the City of David, and of a still greater, 
llis Heavenly Father—a spot dear then, as now, beyond expression, 
to every Israelite. Before it "was for ever too late, He would fain 
bring its children to listen to the things of their peace, which lie 
alone could tell them. 

The Jewish authorities were astounded, and hardly knew what 
course to take. Coming, themselves, to listen to the fearless intruder, 
they were still more amazed at what they heard. They could now 
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understand. how it had been said of Him that lie bore Himself as one 
who had authority direct from God; and not like the Rabbis, who 
never spoke without quoting an authority; and how lie had made so 
great a popular impression. Art and study of cited had no place iu 
IJis discourses; for the copiousness and finish of a mere rhetorician 
were wanting. Mis resistless power lay as much in Himself as in His 
words: His calm dignity, and His look of mingled purity and tender¬ 
ness, confirming all He said, as by a holy sanction, lie did not 
merely treat of general religions and moral truths, but spoke of 
quickening facts and realities. The advent of the Kingdom of God, 
its nature, and its glorious future, but above all, 11 is own position in 
it; as its Head and King, as He in whom the Father revealed Him¬ 
self, and in whom men were to find salvation, were the substance of 
II is addresses. They were, in fact, essentially a testimony respecting 
Himself, nud a self-revelation. There were no sudden and violent 
bursts, no brilliant Hashes, but an atmosphere of more than earthly- 
pea ee rested over both speaker and words, from first to last. The 
most amazing claims were uttered, not only without a trace of sclf- 
coaseiousness, Imt with the lowliest humility. It seemed as if all lie 
said was only what became Him. 

lint with all llis humilitv, and in addition to llis transcendent dig- 

T c? 

nitv, the fulness of llis knowledge was no less remarkable, lie was 
intimately familiar with all the sacred hooks, and even with the 
honoured extra-canonical writings. He met and confuted opinions 
of the Rabbis by the subtlest and most original references to Scrip¬ 
ture; lie pierced beneath its letter to the spirit; lie distinguished 
with llie keenest acuteness between the Law, as given by God, in its 
scope and essence, and the Pharisaic traditions; ami lie clothed in 
the simplest language, the profoumlcst spiritual truths of both the 
Law and the Prophets. Such a phenomenon was inexplicable. 

The authorities, in amazement, could only ask Lhemselves how He 
could have such learning, when lie has never studied in the schools. 
Whore could He have got Lids power of handling Lhe Scriptures like 
a great Rabbi? lie was a GaliLean, and had never attended any 
Teacher. Like the old prophets lie must have been "taught of 
God," ami it was evident that the people did not hesitate to recognize 
Him as one, though the ollicial classes were fain to decry Him, and 
knew the effect of a harsh and contemptuous name. “ How could a 
common man like this," said they, " who lias never been educated as 
a Knbhi, possibly understand the Scriptures?" Against their con¬ 
sciences, they tried to depreciate both Ilim and Ills teaching. 

Had they shown only curious or friendly wonder, .lesus would, 
perhaps, have remained silent. But it was different when they were 
trying to excite doubt and suspicion against Himself and llis words, 
as it was clear tliev were doing from what He saw and heard. A 
deputation from the authorities having at last given the opportunity 
of reply by a direct interrogation, He seized it at once. “ Beyond 
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doubt/' said nc, to paraphrase Ilis words slightly, "I have not 
learned in your schools what I teach. But my doctrine is not a mere 
invention of my own: it is not mine at all, but His who has sent me. 

I only repeat what He ,instructs me to make known in His name. 
You speak as if religious truth were a mere matter of tedious study. 
But it is to be learned by obedience, rather than from books, as your 
own Wisdom of Si rack tells you, ‘ He that keepeth the law of the 
Lord getteth the understanding thereof/ It needs a heart willing to 
be taught of God to comprehend it; a heart at one with God, and 
eager to do His will, however contrary to one’s own : He whose soul 
lias no love of truth, no oneness with God, caunot recognize His 
truth even when lie hears it. If you had true love to God and desired ' 
to know Ilia revealed will, and to carry it out in your lives, you 
would know from whom I have received the doctrine I teach, by its 
power to purify and calm the heart, and by the hopes it gives for the 
world to come. That I do not advance a doctrine of my own inven¬ 
tion is, moreover, clear from this, that if I did so I should seek my 
ow r n honour and advantage. But if 1 seek no honour for myself, but 
only for Him by whom 1 have been sent, it show’s that ,I am worthy 
of trust. To strive only for the glory of God is in itself a proof of 
being Ilis true mouthpiece and messenger, and I leave you to say 
whether this does not apply to me. Have I ever sought honour from 
men and not rather the honour of my Father alone? Have I not 
always professed to have received all from my Father? I have bad 
no personal end, and it is, therefore, incredible that I should be a 
deceiver, seeking to lead men astra} r . ” 

The cavil of the Rabbis thus answered, Jesus forthwith took the 
offensive. “llou charge me,” said lie, “with not knowing the Law: 
you do not keep it. You boast of your zeal for it, and affect indigna¬ 
tion for my having, as you assert, broken it by healing a blind man 
on the Sabbath; an indignation so real that you would put me to 
death if you could. But this, itself, is a violation of the Law, for the 
Law commands love to our neighbour above even the Sabbath, and 
that should be my perfect defence.” lie knew that the authorities 
bad never forgiven Him Ilis answer, at JI is former visit, to their 
charge of having broken the Sabbath by the miracle at the pool of 
Bethesda, and that they w’ere plotting His death, even now’, on ac¬ 
count of it. 

Meanwhile, the crowed, perhaps knowing less than lie of the secret 
designs of the hierarchy, or affecting to deny them; believed, or 
feigned to believe Him in no danger, and broke out in angry repudia¬ 
tion of such a charge. They bad beard the Rabbis often ascribe Hia 
■works to Beelzebub, and fell back on the blasphemous slander as an 
explanation of Ilis language. lie must, have a devil. The Rabbi3 
were right, lie was crazed. The evil spirit that spoke through Him 
was trying to stir them up against their spiritual guides. 

Without noticing the interruption, Jesus continued, addressing the 
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crowd at large, “ Your leaders are plotting to kill me for doing an act 
of mercy on the Sabbath. But all of you are in a measure guilty by 
your sympathy with them; shown in your unrighteous anger at me 
on account of it, on the same ground, But that you may see the in¬ 
justice of your charge, let me remind you of what often takes place 
in regard to circumcision. That rite was commanded by Moses, 
though it dates from Abraham, and you are so strict in performing it 
at the prescribed time, the eighth day, that you circumcise a child 
even on the Sabbath, if necessary, that the law of Moses in this par¬ 
ticular be not broken. Do you think the Sabbath was first given on 
Sinai, and hence give the older law of circumcision the preference? 
Or have you, of your own accord, decided that in some cases the law 
of the Sabbath must give way to other parts of the law? You accept 
the saying of the Ilahbis, that ‘ circumcision drives away the Sabbath.’ 
But, if you perform circumcision, with all the work it involves, on 
the Sabbath, without breaking the day, how can you be angry at me, 
if I broke it by a work of mercy so much more beneficial to its object 
as the making a blind man whole on it? Never judge by appearance, 
but look beneath the surface and judge righteously.” 

But now some joined the crowd who knew of the plots of the 
authorities against His life, and could not understand liow He should 
be allowed to teach thus openly without interference. Ilis words and 
bearing had softeued their prejudice, and made it seem possible that 
the authorities had become convinced that He was, in reality, the 
Messiah, and sanctioned this course. But the mere suggestion, in the 
shape of a question, was enough to raise a hot dispute among theo¬ 
logians so keen. “ Do not the Rabbis tell us,” said some, “ that the 
Messiah will be born at Bethlehem, but that He will be snatched away 
by spirits and tempests soon after His birth, and that when He returns 
the second time no one will know' from whence He lias conic? But 
w T e know that this man comes from Nazareth. Our chief men, if 
they choose, may accept Him as the Messiah; wc will not.” 

Jesus was still sitting in the Temple porch, teaching, but, on hear¬ 
ing what was thus openly said in disparagement of Ilis Messialiship, 
He broke oil Ilis discourse, and called out iu a louder voice than He 
had hitherto used, to the noisy disputants—“You do certainly, in 
your own sense, know'who I am, and whence I conic, but in a higher 
sense you know' neither. I conic forward as the Messiah, not of my¬ 
self; I am sent by One whom you cannot truly know', so long as you 
cling Vo your worldly ideas of the Messiah—by One who, alone, has 
the right and pow T er to send forth the Messiah, and has done so in 
sending me. I know Him, though you do not. for I have come forth 
from Him, and no other than He has sent me.” 

His hearers at once saw what was implied in this. It was no less 
than a claim to have coine forth from God, and was equivalent to 
asserting divine dignity, for He said nothing of being only an angel, 
or embodied heavenly spirit, or prophet raised from the dead. He had 
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once be ore, after the very miracle for "which Tie lmd been so assailed, 
justified Ilimself by saying—“ Uv Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work;” and the words had sounder! so blasphemous, that the author¬ 
ities had sought to kill Him, because lie had not only broken the Sab¬ 
bath, but had said that' , God was Ilis Father, making Himself equal 
with God. The hostile part of the crowd rigidly saw a similar claim 
repeated now, and with the wild fanaticism of their race in that age, 
proposed to lay hold of Him, and hurry Ilim outside the city on the 
instant, to stone Him, as the Law against blasphemy enjoined. But 
Ilis hour had not yet come, and whether from fear of the Galikeans 
at the feast, or from other reasons, their rage died away in words. 

* The fame of Ilis miracles in the north had preceded Him to Jeru¬ 
salem, and was, now, further spread by the reports of the Galilcean 
pilgrims, and deepened the effect of Ilis cure of the blind man at Ilis 
last visit—the very bitterness of Ilis enemies having kept it from be¬ 
ing forgot ten. Numbers had thus been impressed in IBs favour, 
even before Ilis appearance at the feast, and not a few of these were 


now so far won over by the still higher evidence of Ilis wondrous 
■words, and whole air and bearing, that many felt constrained to admit 
Ilis claim to be the Messiah, Miracles had always been held a charac¬ 
teristic of the Messiah's advent, and even the bitterest enemies of 


Jesus did not deny IBs supernatural power. It was evident that lie 
was rapidly gaining ground, and the hierarchy knew that if lie rose 
they must fall. If they could arrest Ilim, while Ills adherents had 
not as yet ventured on an open movement in IBs support, all might 
be well. The Pharisees, therefore, and the Sadducean chief priests— 
mortal enemies at all other limes—hastily issued a warrant to appre¬ 
hend Him, and sent some of the Temple police to carry it out. 

The right of the "well-known dress of these officials, on the out¬ 


skirts of Ilis audience, told the whole story to the quick intelligence 
of Jesus, and with that readiness which always marked Him, lie, 
forthwith, began a calm and clear anticipation of IBs near death. 

“ I shall be with you,” said lie, “only a short time longer, for I 
shall soon return to my Father in Heaven, who sent me. Then the 
days will come when sore distress will fall upon this city and land 
for rejecting me, and you will seek help and deliverance from the 
Messiah, that is, from me, but ye will not find me then. Persecuted 
and put to death now, ye will then long for me in vain, when for ever 
gone from 3 * 011 , for where I shall then be you cannot go, to fetch me 
from thence ns vour Saviour.” 


“What does lie mean?” asked those round; “will lie go to our 
Greek speaking brethren—the Hellenists in Egypt, or Asia Minor, cr 
some other of the lands of the Gentiles?” 


The day passed without any attempt to apprehend Ilim, nor was 
He disturbed again during the week. The last day of the Feast, 
known as “the Hosanna Rabba,” and the “Great Day,” found Him, 
as each day before, doubtless, had done, in the Temple arcades. Ho 
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had gone thither early, to meet the crowds assembled for morniDg 
prayer. It was a day of special rejoicing, A great procession of 
pilgrims inarched seven times round the city, with their lulabs, 
music, and loud-voiced choirs ireceding, and the air was rent with 
shouts of Hosanna, in commemoration of the taking of Jericho, the 
first city in the Holy Land that fell into the hands of their Fathers. 
Other multitudes streamed to the brook of Siloah, after the priests 
and Lcvitcs, bearing the golden vessels, with which to draw some of 
the water. As many as could get near the stream drank of it amidst 
loud chanting of the words of Isaiah—“ llo, every one that thirtieth, 
come ye to the waters/’ “ With joy shall we draw water from the 
wells of salvation/’—rising in jubilaul chants on every side. The 
water drawn by the priests, was, meanwhile, borne up to the Temple, 
amidst the boundless excitement of a vast throng. Such a crowd 
was, apparently, passing at this moment. 

Rising, as the throng went by, His Spirit was moved at such honest 
enthusiasm, yet saddeued at the moral decay which mistook a mere 
ceremony for religion. It was burning autumn weather, when the 
sun had for months shone iu a cloudless sky, and the early rains were 
longed for as the monsoons iu India after the summer heat. Water 
at all times is a magic word in a sultry climate like Palestine, but at 
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this moment it had a double power. Standing, therefore, to give Ilis 
words more solemnity, His voice dow sounded far and near over the 
throng, with soft clearness, which arrested all :— 

“ If any man thirst, let him conic unto me and drink, for I will give 
him the living waters of God’s heavenly grace, of which the water 
you have now drawn from Siloah is only, as your Rabbis tell you, a 
type. lie that believes iu me drinks into his soul from my fulness, as 
from a fountain, the riches of divine grace and truth. Nor do they 
bring life to him alone who thus drinks. They become in his own 
heart, as the whole burden of Scripture tells, a living spring, which 
shall How forth from his lips and life iu holy words and deeds, quick¬ 
ening the thirsty around him.” He meant, adds St. .John, that 
this quickening missionary zeal and power would fi*sl show itself 
after the descent of the Holy Spirit, when He Himself had entered on 
His glory. Streams of holy influence, like rivers of living water, 
would go forth from His Apostles through the Spirit’s overflowing 
fulness in their souls. 

The whole discourse was now ended. The impressions it had left 
were various. Many who had listened to it, whispered to their neigh¬ 
bours that they were sure “This was the Prophet to come before the 
Messiah.” Others maintained He was the Messiah Himself, but this 
opiuiou led to hot dispute. “Docs the Messiah, then, come out of 
Nazareth?” asked the incredulous Rabbiiiists. “Does not the Scrip¬ 
ture say that the Christ comes of the seed of David, and from Beth¬ 
lehem, the village where David was?” But the division in the crowd 
was the safety of Jesus, for those who were fiercest to lay hands 
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on Him ns a blasphemer and Sabbath-breaker were afraid to do so, 
so strong (.id the party seem which supported Him. 

The f i oiiiplc police sent to arrest Ilim had remained near, to tho 
close, to watch their opportunity. Hut (he power and majesty of Ills 
discourse, which had spell bound so many others, had overawed and 
impressed even them, so that they dared not touch Him, arid went 
back to their masters empty-handed. To the angry demand for an 
explanation, they could only answer, “ Never man spake as this man 
speaks. ” The Pharisees in the Council—the special guardians of the 
public orthodoxy—professed themselves shocked at such disloyalty 
on the part of men entrusted with the commission of the high eccle¬ 
siastical court, “llow can you be so led away? Do you not see 
that only some of the ignorant rabble believe in Him? Have any 
men of position—any members of the Council, or any Rabbis—done 
so? They arc qualified to judge on such matters; but as for the 
rabble, who have accepted sueh a transgressor as the Messiah, it shows 
that they do not know the Law, and arc therefore accursed of God.” 

One faint voice only was heard iu the Council in hesitating defence 
of Jesus. It was that of Nieodemus—Ilia visitor by night on Ilis 
first appearance. “I know, sirs, you are zealous for the Law, and 
rightly condemn those who arc ignorant of it. Rut docs the Law 
sanction our thus condemning a man before it lias heard him, and 
found exactly what he has done?” lie had not moral courage to 
lake a side, but could not withhold a timid word. Like all weak 
men, he found little favour for his faint-hearted caution. Are you, 
also, like Jesus, out of Galilee,” they asked, “that you believe iu 
Him; only ignorant Galiheans do so? Search the Scriptures, and 
you will sec that no Galilfean was ever inspired as a prophet by God: 
the race is despised of the Highest, and is it likely it should give 
Jerusalem the Messiah?” n 

In their blind rage they forgot that, at least, Jonah, and Hosea, 
and Nahum, were Galila*ans, and they ignored the fact that if the 
followers of Jesus were mostly from the illiterate north, lie h*d also 
not a few eveirfrom Lhc sons of bigoted Jerusalem. 



CHAPTER -L. 


AFTER TIIE FEAST. 


Aix who attended the Feast of Tabernacles were required to sleep 
in the city the first night at least, but were free afterwards to go any 
distance outside, within the limit of a Sabbath day’s journey. Jesus, 
accustomed to the pure air of the hills and open country, and with 
little sympathy for the noise and merriment, or for the crowds and 
confusion, of the great holiday, was glad to avail Ilimself of this 
freedom, and went out, each night, after leaving the Temple, to sock 
sleep in the house of some friend on the Mount of Olives; perhaps to 
that of the family of Bethany, of which we hear so mu eh soon after 
this. The early morning, however, saw Ilim always at Ilis post in 
the Temple courts; now in the royal porch; now in the court of the 
women, through which the men passed to their own. 

The vast concourse of people from all countries, and the general 
excitement and relaxation of the season, had gradually led to abuses. 
Pilgrimages, in all ages, have had an indifferent name for their in- 
flnence on morals, and the yearly feasts at Jerusalem were likely no 
exception. 

A large number of people had already gat lie red round Jesus, when 
a commotion was seen in the women’s court, where He had sat down 
to teach. A woman of the humbler class had been guilt}' of immo¬ 
rality, and the Scribes, on the moment, saw in her sin a possible snare 
for the hated Galiheau. It was not their business, but that of her 
husband, to accuse her; nor could she be legally punished, except by 
divorce, if he, himself, were not a man of pure life. It was the cus¬ 
tom, however, in cases of dillicultv, to consult a famous Rabbi, and 
advantage was taken of this, to entrap Jesus, if possible, by asking 
Him to adjudicate on the ease. If lie condemned her, and insisted 
that she should be stoned to death, it would injure Him in the eyes 
of the people, for the Law, in this particular, had long been obsolete, 
from the very commonness of the offence. If, on the other hand. He 
simply dismissed her, they eonkl charge Him with slighting the Law, 
for it was still formally binding. To condemn her to death, would, 
moreover, bring Him under the Roman law, as an invasion of the 
right of the governor. 

Leading forward their trembling prisoner—unveiled, and exposed 
before the crowd of men—the bitterest degradation to an Eastern 


woman-—they set her before Jesus, and asked with feigned humility— 
“Teacher, this woman has been guilty of sin. Now Moses, in 
the Law, charged us that sueli should be stoned. What is your 


opinion?” 

Knowing their smooth dissimulation, He instinctively felt that this 
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mock respect was a mere cloak for sinister designs. Yet the incident 
threw Him into a moment’s confusion. His soul shrank from 1 the 
spectacle thus brought before Him, and in His stainless purity Ho 
could not bear to look on the fallen one. Stooping down, therefore, 
at once to hide the blush He could not prevent, and to show that Ho 
would have nothing to do with such a matter. He began to write on 
tlic dust before Him—most likely the very words lie was presently 
to utter. Had they chosen to read them, they might have spared 
themselves the open exposure that followed. But they were too 
occupied with their plot to read the warning, and again and again 
repeated the question, to force Him to answer. At last, raising Ilis 
face for a moment and looking straight at them. He said— 

“Let him, among 3*011, who is free from sin of a like kind, cast the 
first stone at her, as is required of the chief witness, by Moses.” 

It was an age of deep immorality, and the words ot Jesus went to 
their consciences. He had again stooped and begun to write, as soon, 
as He had spoken, perhaps to remind them how sin, when followed 
by penitence, is effaced for ever, like characters written in dust. 
Meanwhile, their own bosoms became their judges. One after an¬ 
other, beginning at the oldest among them, moved off, to the very 
last, and Jesus was left alone, with the woman, in the midst of the 
crowd. 


Rising once more, and finding only the woman left, lie asked her— 

“Woman, where are thine accusers? Did no one condemn thee, 
by easting a stone at thee?” 

“No one, Lord.” 

“Neither,” said lie, “shall I. I come not to condemn, but to 
save. I am no criminal judge, either to sentence or acquit. Go, re¬ 
pent of thy guilt, and sin no more.” 

Ilis enemies had often murmured at the pity and favour He had 
shown to the fallen and outcast. TIic} r knew how He had let one 


sinful woman wash Ilis feet with her tears, and wdpe them with her 


loose hair; how lie had eaten wilh publicans and sinners, and how 


He even had a publican among Ilis disciples. They had hoped to 
use all this against Him, but, once more, their schemes had only 
turned to their own shame. lie had given no opinion for the obso¬ 
lete Uwv, or against it: their own consciences had set the offender 


free. 


This incident past, lie began His discourse again to those round 
Him. He still sat in the court of the women, or, as it was sometimes 
called, “the treasury,” from the thirteen brazen chests for offerings, 
wilh their trumpet-like mouths, opening through the wall of its 
buildings. The court was the great thoroughfare to that of the 
Israelites, which was reached from it by the fifteen steps leading to 
the great gate. 

In the address of the day before. Tie had spoken of Himself as alone 
having the water of life for the thirst of the soul. “To give water 
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to drink,” was a common phrase for teaching and explaining the 
Law, and lienee its meaning, when used by our Lord, was familiar to 
all II is hearers. Water, in such a climate, was the first necessary of 
life, and (lowing, or living, waters pictured, at once, every image 1 of 
joy and prosperity. Hut the mighty light, filling the heavens—the 
first-born creation of God—lifts the thoughts from individual benefit 
to that of the whole race, for light is the condition and source of all 
else, alike to nature and man. It was the characteristic of Jesus to 
make everything round Him, in creation or common life. His texts 
and illustrations. The shouts of the multitude, as they brought up 
the golden vessel of water from Si loam, had introduced the discourse 
on the living waters. Round the court iu which Jle now sat, rose 
the great candelabra, in whose huge cups the illuminations of the 
feasts were kindled, that banished night from the city, and in whose 
brightness the multitudes found darkness changed to day, and these 
He now used as a text. 


Pointing to them, and, from them, to the glorious sun, just risen 
over the Mount of Olives, and shining with dazzling splendour on 
the white houses of the city and the marble and gold of the Temple 
walls and gates, lie began a now discourse, in language, which, from 
the lips of a Jew, was a direct claim to be the Messiah. 

“I am the Light of the World,” said He—“that is,,of the whole 
race of man!” Such words from One who was humility itself—One 
acknowledged by all to have unbounded supernatural power at Ilis 
command, yet so self-restrained that He neves used it for Ill’s own 
advantage, and was so unassuming and lowly that even the weakest 
and poorest felt perfectly free to approach Ilim—were uttered with a 


calm dignity which vouched their truth. 


“ Iu me dwells divine 


truth,” lie continued, “and from me it shines forth, like the light, 
to all mankind. He who becomes my true disciple, and follows mo 


sincerely, will no longer walk in the darkness of ignorance and sin. 


which is the death of I he soul, but in the light of everlasting life, 
given to the children of the Messiah's kingdom." 

Some partisans of the Rabbinical party, who remained to watch 
Him, listened with eager attention to every word. Enraged at the 
failure of the last attempt to entrap him, what they had now heard, 
which was far beyond what any prophet had ever claimed for him¬ 
self, deepened their bitterness. 

“ You make yourself judge in your own favour,” said they. “You 
require us to believe you, on your own word. It is too much to ask. 


A man’s witness on his own behalf is worthless. ”• 


“I do not make myself witness in my own favour,” replied Jesus. 
“ Your rule does not apply to me, for I speak not for myself alone, 
but as the mouthpiece of Him from whom I came, and to whom 1 
shall soon return. If you knew who lie was, you would be forced 
to receive Ilis testimony to me. But you do not know Him, and 
therefore you reject it, for you know neither whcucc 1 came uor whither 
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I shall return, I know, and must know, best, wliosa messenger I am, 
and what commission lie has given me. You have no right to accuse 
me as a deceiver, for you are not in a position to judge of me, since 
you know nothing of my mission. You look at me with jaundiced 
eyes, and judge only by my lowly, outward appearance, and are thus 
misled. I, by myself, judge neither in my own favour, nor against 
any one, for I have come not to condemn, but to save. If, indeed, 
in any case, I seem to judge, as in this instance respecting my com¬ 
mission, it is not I, alone, who do so, but I and my Father who has 
sent me judge together, and thus the judgment must be true. I am 
not alone; the Father who sent me is with me, and thus, even by 
your own Law, by which the testimony of two men is received as 
true, that which I offer for myself is more than sufficient, for I offer 
you my own word, and no one can convict me of untruthfuluess, 
and also the witness of iny Father. He witnesses for me by the very 
truths I utter, and by the miracles you admit I perform.” 

“Where is, then, this second witness, Thy Father?” retorted Hia 
adversaries. “ We do not see Him. lie must he here, if, as you say. 
He is a witness for you?” He had too often spoken of God as His 
Father to permit of any mistake as to IIis meaning, hut they affected 
to misunderstand llim. With perfect calmness, Jesus replied, “You 
ask who is my Father, and do not know me, myself. I cannot an¬ 
swer you till you have juster conceptions of me. If you looked at 
me, qiy teaching, and my deeds, in a right light, you would know 
who my Father is, for He reveals Himself in me. But your hearts 
are now so prejudiced, that you would not understand what I might 
tell you, either of myself or of Him, were I to attempt it.” 

These were bold words in such a place; the very stronghold of His 
enemies; hut as lie finished and rose to depart, no one laid hands on 
Him, His hour was not yet come, 

A fragment of another discourse delivered like this m the Temple, 
on one of the following days, has been preserved. The immediate 
circumstances preceding arc not recorded, but there must have been 
another dispute with His enemies. A fresh attempt to win them, fol¬ 
lowed; 'with solemn warnings of the results of tlieir finally rejecting 
Him. 

“The time approaches,” said He, in effect, “when I shall leave 
you, and when I am gone you will seek me, that is, you will cry out 
for the Messiah, but in vain, and will look for llim without success; 
you will fain be delivered from the calamities that will come on 
you; hut you will die, uupardoned and unsanctified, with your sins 
on your souls,—die here, and die for ever; for your seeking me, that 
is, the Messiah, will not be from fuitli und repentance, but only a 
despairing cry for dcliveranee from temporal distress. You cannot 
hope to he able to go up to heaven, to find and bring me down ai 
your Saviour. I shall he gone from you forever.” 

“ Will lie kill Himself?” asked one of the bitterest among the by- 
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•landers, with blasphemous irony. “ In that case, certainly, we shall 
not he able to follow Him, or willing, either, to where He will go!” 

Taking no notice of the coarse insulting jest, Jesus went on to 
point out, calmly, and with surpassing dignity, that they spake as 
they did only because they could not comprcfifnd Him or Ilis say¬ 
ings, coming as lie did from above. “You spring from the earth, I 
from heaven; your natures and hearts, in keeping with your origin, 
are without the higher wisdom and divine life of those who are born 
of God. You have the thoughts and ideas of this age: I speak those 
of the New Kingdom of God. It was on this ground I said to you, 
that you would die in your sins, for only faith in me, as the Messiah, 
can raise those who are not born from above, gross fleshly souls, 
bom only of the flesh, to higher divine life, in Lime and eternity. 
If you do not believe that I am He, you shall certainly die in your 

* M 

sins, 

“I am lie,” was the sum of Jehovah’s self-proelamation in the 
Old Testament, atul it was now repeatQd, in its lofty majesty, by 
Jesus, of Ilis own Messiauic dignity. He could assume that the 
question of the Messiah was the ever-present and supreme though! 
of all II is hearers. The 011c point was whether lie, or another yet to 
come, were the Expected One. 

The Rabbinists perfectly understood Him, but would not acknowl¬ 
edge that they did so, and asked Him contemptuously, “Who art 
Thou, then?” 

“ I am what I have said from the beginning of my ministry I was,— 
how can you still ask? 1 have much to say respecting you, much espe¬ 
cially to blame; but I refrain, and confine myself \o my immediate 
mission,—to proclaim to mankind what I have received from Hina 
who sent me.” Strange as it might seem, though lie had used similar 
terms so often that the allusion to God was generally recognized at 
once, Ilis hearers did not in this instance understand Him. 

Seeing their hesitation, lie continued, — “Had you acknowledged 
me as the Messiah, you would have understood what I have said of 
my Father. But when you have crucified me, you will know that I 
am lie, and that I never act alone, but speak only what I have heard 
from my Father, before I came into the world. My glory, which 
will be revealed after I die, will force you to realize this.” lie 
referred to the future descent of the Iloly Spirit after Ilis resur¬ 
rection,—the miracles of the Apostles, the spread of Ilis kingdom, 
the judgment of God on the nation, and His final return in the 
clouds of heaven at the last day. “ My Father who scut me,” He 
continued, “has not left me alone, though you do not see Him, but 
have before you only a lowly man, in the midst of enemies; He is 
ever with me, for I do always the things that please Him.” 

These lofty words must have been wondrously borne out by His 
whole air, and by the calm truth and Iieavenlinessof llistone and looks; 
for, instead of revolting Ilis hearers by the contradiction between 
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claims so awful, aDd Him who made them, which we instinctively 
feel there must have been, had they been uttered by sirfful men like 
ourselves, they won many to believe in Him, there and then, as the 
Messiah. 


It is impossible ngt to feel that such words were a distinct claim 
of absolute sinlcssncss, on which no mere man could for a moment 
venture. Yet in Ilis mouth they seemed only the tilting expression 
of evident truth. Nor is it possible to exaggerate their importance. 
When we remember how entirely Ilis whole life was devoted to the 
enforcement of the purest morals even in the domain of thought aiul 
conscience, they acquire a significance that awes Ihe mind. Such an 
absolute purity implied the keenest discrimination hot ween good and 
evil, holiness and sin. “To please God,” was with Ilim no empty 
phrase, but implied a divine holiness in the very fountains of being; 
pure as the light of a morning without clouds. Yet Ilis language 
respecting Himself was always the same. The greatest saints are 
most ready to bewail their unworthincss, but He never fora moment 
humbles Ilimself before God for sin; never asks pardon for it; and 
not only makes no approach to expressing a sense of needing repent¬ 
ance aud forgiveness, but calmly takes on Himself the divine pre¬ 
rogative of forgiving the sins of men. The Ideal of humility, and 
truth, and holy life, He must have known Ilis own spiritual state with 
exact fidelity, for the passing of even an unworthy thought over such 
a soul, would have instantly clouded its peace and joy. Yet, with 
this perfect self-knowledge, ile could calmly claim that His Father 
s;nv in Him only Ilis own image of perfect holiness, which alone can 
please Him. 


The overpowering impression produced on Ilis hearers, was, how¬ 
ever, too sudden and superficial for permanence. 

llesnming His discourse, therefore, lie continued,—addressing 
those who, for the moment, in spite of themselves, believed on Him, 
—“ If your present professions be deep and lasting, and you continue 
permanently in the same mind: acknowledging me as the Messiah, 
and carrying out my teaching in your hearts and lives, you will be 
my disciples indeed. You will then, by experience, know the power 
and worth of the divine truths of my Person and teaching, for my 


words are the truth, and the truth will makG you free.” 

_ * ^ 

lie spoke, of course, of spiritual freedom; of emancipation from a 
sinful life by the elevating and purifying influence of their new faith; 
but, like Nicodemus with Ihe new birth, or the Samaritan woman 


with the living water, or the Twelve with the leaven of the Pharisees, 
they understood the word only of political liberty, and in a moment 
showed how little they understood their new Master’s spirit. Their 
fierce Jewish pride was instantly in a blaze. 

“Free! what do you mean?” said they. “We are the descendants 
of Abraham; the race to whom God gave the promise of being the 
first of nations—Ilis chosen people. We have never been in bondage 
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to any. \That do you mean?” They conveniently forgot the epi¬ 
sodes of Egypt and Babylon, and thought of the shadow of political 
liberty they enjoyed under the prudent Romans, by the retention of 
their own laws, as in the protected States of India under Britain. It 
was an offence punishable with excommunication for one Jew to call 
another a slave, and part of their morning prayer, even when under 
a foreign yoke, ran thus—Blessed be the Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who lias made me a free man.” 


But Jesus answered—“With all earnestness, let me tell you that 
every one who commits sin is under the power of sin—a slave under 
that of his master. I speak of spiritual liberty, not of political. You 
have need of the help I can and will give you, if you desire to free 
yourself from this moral slaverj"—the bondage to your own sinful 
inclinations and habits. You are slaves in the great household of 
God, not sons, and the slave has no claim to remain always in the 
household : it is in the power of his lord to sell him to another, or to 
put him out, when he pleases. All men, whether Jews or others, are 
sinners, and as such, slaves of their sin, and must be made free, before 


they can claim, as you do, to belong of right to the household of 
God. He will not treat the slaves of sin as His sons, hut will turn 


them ouL of IIis kingdom as a lord drives out an unworthy slave. 
But I, the Son of God, abide in God s household, as His Son, for 


ever, and, hence, if, by the truth I proclaim, and the grace I secure 
yon, I free yon from slavery to sin, you will be really free; not out¬ 
wardly only, and in name, as now. \Vere I not to be always, as llis 
Son, in the household of God, my Father—you might doubt my 
power, or fear because of my absence; but my presence there for 
ever gives you perfect security that the freedom 1 offer will be real 
and abiding. I know that you arc descended from Abraham, but it 


is only in a bodily sense. If you were his spiritual sons, you would 
believe in me; but, now, in spite of your passing belief, I see that you 
have turned against me already, and gone back to those who would 


kill me. X eed 1 say that you net thus only because my teaching had 
no real hold on ynnr hearts? I have told you what I have seen when 
1 was still with my Father; but you aet according to the teaching of 
your father." 


“Our father,” interrupted some, “Is Abraham,”—for they saw 
that lie meant something else. “If ye were in the true sense,” re¬ 
plied Jesus— “not in mere outward descent—the sons of Abraham, 
you would imitate Abraham; to do so is the only descent from him 
of worth before God. But you seek to kill me—u man who has 
spokcu to you the truth, which I have received from God for your 
good: because it humbles your pride and sclf-righleousuess. Abra¬ 
ham woidd never have acted thus. lie received and rejoiced in the 
truth as revealed to him, though it was far less clear than my words 
have made it to you. The fact is, I repeal, with unutterable sadness, 
you act as your father teaches you.” 
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"What do you mean?" cried out a number at a time. “You say 
that Abraham is not our father—who is our father, then? Do you 
mean that Sarah, our mother, was unfaithful to Abraham, and that 
he was only in name our father, not in fact? We have only one 
father, pot tiro, as they have who arc born from adultery, and if you 
deny it is Abraham, it must be God, ” 

“ If God were your father, you would love me,” quietly replied 
Jesus, “for I am the Very Son of God, proceeding, in my Being, 
from Him, and descending from heaven to mankind, I have not 
come from any personal and private act of my own, but as the Mes¬ 
siah sent forth by the Father. You cannot -understand what I say, 
because your hearts are so gross tliat you have no ears for my teach¬ 
ing: it is dark to you because you arc morally blind. So far from 
being the spiritual children of Abraham, far less of God, you are 
children of the devil; and, true to your nature, ye copy your father.. 
From the beginning of the human race lie was a murderer, and put 
away the truth from him, because there is no truth in him. The 
devil is a liar by nature, and lives in lies, ami knows nothing, in his 
heart, of truth, and Ills children are liars like their father—that, is, 
they thrust away the truth from them, as you arc doing now. 

“ Because I speak the truth, and do not seek, like Satan, to win 
you to evil, by flattering vour self-deception and sins, you do not be¬ 
lieve me. Yet, would I deceive you? Who of you can convict me 
of sin? But if I be siuless, I can have no untruth fulness—no lie— 
in me, and, therefore, what I speak must be truth and truth only. 
Hence lam right in saying you cannot be the children of God, for he 
that is of God hears God’s words—that is, hears me, for I speak 
the words of God. That you are not really the children of God, 
though you call yourselves such, explains why you do not believe 
in me.” 

"That proves what we said of you," interrupted some of the 
crowd. “ Such language about your own nation shows that wc were 
right in saying that you were a Samaritan—an enemy of the true 
people of God, and possessed with a devil." 

“I have not a devil,” replied Jesus; “I honour my Father by 
these very words, for they tend to the glory of God. As lie has taught 
me, so I teach you, when I say that the wicked arc servants ami 
children of the devil. Yet, though I speak not from my own 
authority, but that of God, you do me, His messenger, the great dis¬ 
honour of saying I have a uevil. But I shall not attempt to refute 
the slander, for I care nothing for either your approval or praise. 
There is one here—my Father—who cares for my honour, and will 
judge those who contemn me. Would that none of you expose 
yourselves to His wrath! May you rather receive from Him life 
eternal! Once more, let me repeat, He that believes in me, and 
obeys my words, shall never taste death." 

t As usual, the hearers put a material sense on these words, and un- 
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derstood them of natural death; taking it as a proof of their assertion 

that He had a devil—that. He could promise any one that he should 

never die. " Even Abraham died,” they continued, "and so did the 

* 

prophets. "W hom do you make yourself? You put yourself above 
all men, even the greatest. Abraham could not ward oil death, 
nor could the prophets. Do you claim to be greater than they?” 

"If I, for mere desire of glory,” replied Jesus, "were to boast of 
being greater than Abraham, such glory would he idle. If what I have 
said tends lo exalt me, it is not I who honour myself, but my Father, 
by whose authority I act and speak that honours me—my Father, of 
whom you say He is your God. If you fail to see how He constantly 
docs so, it is because, in spite of your calling yourselves IIis people, 
you have not known Him. Rut I know Him, as only llis Son can. 
If I were to say that I did not know Him, and speak llis Words, I 
should be like yourselves, untruthful; lmt I both know llim, and 
keep all His commands, for my whole life is obedience to Him. 

" But that you may know that I really am greater than even Abraham. 
—the Friend of God—let me tell you that Abraham, wheu he received, 
with such joy, the promise that the Messiah should come from his 
race, and bless all nations, was rejoicing that lie would, hereafter, 
from lleaveu, see my day, and he has seen my appearing, from his 
abode in Paradise, and exulted at it.” 

The crowd, gross as usual, understood these words of Abraham’s 
earthiv life, and fancied that Jesus was now claiming to have been 
ali vc so long ago as the time of Abraham, and to have known him. 

" It is two thousand years ago since Abraham’s day,” broke in a 
voice, ’* and you arc not fifty 3'ears old vet; do you mean to say you 
have seen Abraham?” 

"I mean to say,” replied Jesus, "far more than even that. Let 
me tell you, with the utmost solemnity,—before Abraham was born, 
I Am.” 

Th is was the very phrase in which Jehovah had announced Him¬ 
self to Isreal in Egypt. It implied a continuous existence from the 
beginning, as if the speaker had claimed to be, Himself, the Uncreated 
Eternal. Abraham had come into being, but He had existence, in 
Himself, without a beginning. 

llis hearers instantly took it in this august meaning, and Jesus, the 
Truth, made no attempt, then or afterwards, to undeceive them. 
Utterly turned against Him, they rushed hither and thither, in wild 
fanaticism, for stones, with which to put Him to death as a blas¬ 
phemer. Many of those used in the building of parts of the Temple, 
still incomplete, lay in piles at different parts. But Jesus hid Him¬ 
self among the crowd, some of whom were less hostile, and, in the 
confusion, passed out of the sacred precincts, to safety. 


1, of c—20, 



CHAPTER LI 

THE LAST MONTH OF THE YEAH. 

Peldence demanded that Jesus should for a time withdraw from 
Jerusalem {liter the outbreak of murderous fanaticism in the Temple 
courts, and He w ould be the more inclined to this because Judea had, 
as yet, had so small a share in His ministry. The unmeasured relig¬ 
ious pride which had resisted any impression in His first lengthened 
visit, might possibly yield, in some cases, after the incidents of His 
work in Galilee and Jerusalem, and doubtless did so; perhaps, in 
more instances than wc suspect. But whatever the success. He could 
not leave the special home land of Israel without one more attempt 
to win it to the New Kingdom of God. Hence the next months, till 
after the Feast of Dedication, in December, were spent either in Je¬ 
rusalem or Judea. 

In these last weeks of His life Jesus found a home, from time to 
time, in the bosom of a village family in Bethany, on the east side of 
the Mount of Olives. "When He first came to know them is not told: 
perhaps they were among the few fruits of His former sojourn in 
Judea; possibly the family of him who is known in the Gospels as 
Simon the Leper; one of the converts of the early Judean labours, in 
gratitude for his miraculous cure. Bethany is easily reached from 
Jerusalem. The flight of steps on the east side of the Temple, before 
the Golden Gate, led to the quiet valley of the Kedron. A bridge 
over the sometimes dry channel of the stream opened into a camel 
aatli, rising, past Gethscmane, in a slow and gentle ascent over the 
brow of the hill which lies between the Mount of Olives and that 
which Porapey hud defiled by liis camp; called, from this, the Ilill of 
Offence. To save distance, however, a footway Tan from Gethscmane 
over the top of Olivet, and this, travellers a-inot, like Jesus, for the 
most part preferred to the other easier but more circuitous road 
Descending the eastern slope, a few steps led from the hare hill-side, 
with its scattered, prickly shrubs, to a sweet dell, rich in tig, almond, 
and olive trees, through which wound a road, here and there cut out 
in the side of the hill. Ascending the east end of the dell, Bethany 
lay elose in sight, only three-quarters of an hour’s distance from Je¬ 
rusalem, hut hidden from it by a spur of the Mount of Olives. The 
ruins of a tower rise, now, over the highest point of the village, but 
they are of later date than the days of our Lord. The houses, white¬ 
washed and flat-roofed, lie hidden among the surrounding heights, 
amidst green fields and trees of many kinds; all the more charming, 
as the eastern side of Mount Olivet, the background to the picture, 
is much more barren and dreary than the western. 

In this sequestered spot, on the edge of the great wilderness -of 
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Judea, Jesus found a delightful retreat in the vine-covered cottage of 
Martha and Mary and their brother Lazarus. Loving and beloved, it 
always offered a peaceful retirement from the confusion and danger 
of the Temple courts, or the still more exhausting circuits of Kis 
wider southern journeys. It was the one spot, so far as wc know, 
that He could call home in these last months, but it was apparently 
the sweetest, and most like home, He had ever had. 

The household consisted of two sisters, and a brother—Martha, 


Mary, and Lazarus—names which mark the transition-character of 
the times; for, while “Martha” was the unchanged native equivalent 
of “lady,” “Mary” and “Lazarus” were Greek forms of the old He¬ 
brew “Miriam” and “Eleazer.” May we trace, in this superiority 
to narrow conservatism, a liberality in their parents, which led both 


them and their children to receive theGalilrcan teacher so readily and 
so fondly? They had evidently been disciples before this last stay in 
Judea; likely from the time of their now dead father, who had, 
doubtless, often talked over his doubts or reasons for loving trust, in 


their company. 

Martha appears to have been the head of the little household, and 
may have been, as many have, believed, a widow. The family seems 
to have had a good social position, and to have been above the aver¬ 
age in circumstances. The character of the two sisters shows itself 

■C7* 

vividly in the first notice. Martha shares the piety of her sister, but 
fails, at first, to rise to such a high conception of the nature and dig¬ 
nity of their wondrous Friend as her sister, and is busied with the 
practieal cares of life to an extent that seems to Him excessive. Ami¬ 
ably anxious for the comfort of her guest, she is absorbed in every 
detail of hospitality which she thinks likely to please Him, while 
Mary sits at Ilis feet, to listen to His words and watch His every look. 
The busy, motherly Martha, seeing Mary thus seemingly idle, feels a 
passing jealousy and annoyance, unworthy of her calmer self—for a 
word to her sister would doubtless have been enough—and comes 
impatiently with a complaint to Jesus, not free from irreverence. 
“Lord,” says she, “do you not care that my sister has left me to do 
all the work alone? If yew speak to her, she will help me.” As if 
to imply that she would pay no attention to Martha’s words. 

The gentle calmness of Jesus, too grateful to both for their loving 
tenderness to overlook the good in each, had only the tenderest reply. 
“Martha, Martha,” said He, “my wants are easily satisfied, and it is, 
besides, better, like Mary, to choose the one thing needful above all 
—supreme concern for the things of God—for they alone t an never 
be taken from ns.” Of Lazarus, before his death, we only know that 
his spirit and temper were such that Jesus made him, iu an especial 
manner, His friend. 


An incident of this period is preserved by St. Luke. In one of our 
Lord’s journeys in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, a Rabbi, skilled 
iu the Mosaic Law; and, as such, a public teacher and interpreter of 
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the Rabbinical rules, rising from his seat among his students, as Jesus 
passed, resolved to show ids wisdom at the expense of the hated 
Galila?an; and trap Him, if possible, into some doubtful utterance. 
“ Teacher," asked he, “what shall Ido to inherit" eternal life? We 
know what the Rabbis enjoin, but what snyest Thou?” 

“ What is written in the Law?” replied Jesus, “ how readest thou? 
For tlie law of God alone can determine such a matter.” 

Quoting a passage which every Jew repeated in each morning and 
j-rening’s prayer, and wore in the little text-boxes of bis phylactery, 
he answered glibly, “Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbour as thyself.” 

“You arc quite right,” said Jesus. “Do this, and you shall live.” 

The answer baldly left room for anything further; hut the ques¬ 
tioner would not be balked of an opportunity of showing his acute¬ 
ness, and, perhaps, of drawing Jesus into a diJficulty. No command 
was so plain as not to furnish subjects for dispute to hair-splitting 
theologians of his class; and, in this case, there had been endless 
wrangling in the Rabbinical schools on the definition of the word 
“ neighbour.” Jesus, moreover, as was well-known, held very broad 
views on the subject; views utterly heterodox in the eyes of the 
schools. Determined not to let conversation drop, the questioner, 
therefore, opened it afresh. 

“But you have not told me,” said he, “who is my neighbour. 
Fray do so, else I may fail in my duty.” 

Instead of answering him directly, Jesus replied, in the fashion of 
the Rabbis themselves, by a parable, which I amplify, for its dearer 
understanding. 

“A certain man,”said lie, “went down from Jerusalem to Jericho. 
You know the way, so steep, wild, and dangerous; well called the 
Bloody Road, for who can tell how many robberies and murders have 
happened on it in these unsettled times, when the country is full of 
men driven from their homes by oppression and misery? As lie went 
on, a band of robbers from the wild gorges through which the road 
sinks, rushed out upon him; stripped him, for lie was a poor man, 
with only his clothes to take from him; beat him when lie resisted; 
and then made olf, leaving him half dead. 

“As he lay, bleeding, insensible, and naked, on the rough stones, a 
priest, who lived at Jericho, like so many more, and had finished his 
course at the Temple, went past. lie was busy reading the copy of 
the Law, which all priests carry with them; but as lie came near and 
saw the wounded and seemingly dying man, lie hastily crossed over, 
and passed, on the other side of the road, afraid of defiling himself 
by blood, or by the touch of one perhaps unclean. 

“ Soou after, a Levitc, also from the Temple, earnc by, and he, 
when he saw the injured man, stepped over to him, and stood foT a 
time looking at him, but presently crossed the road again, as if he 
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had been polluted, and went on in all haste, lest the like should hap¬ 
pen to himself. 

“ But a Samaritan, travelling that way, came where the poor man 
lay, and, when he saw him, was moved with compassion at his 
misery; and went to him, and, lighting from his ass, bound up his 
wounds, after pouring oil mixed with wine on them, to assuage the 
pain, and soften the injured parts; and set him on his own beast, 
never thinking who he might be he was helping; whether Jew, 
heathen, or fellow-countryman; or of his own danger in such a spot; 
and brought him to the khan, which, you know, stands at the road¬ 
side, amidst the bare walls of rocks, three hours from Jerusalem. 
There he had every care taken of him, and stayed with him, tending 
him. through the night. His own business forced him to leave him 
next day; but before doing so, he went to the keeper of the khan, and 
gave him two denarii, telling him to take care of him, and adding, 
that if more were needed, he would give it when he came hack. 

“Which of these three, do you think, was neighbour to him that 
fell among the robbers?*' 

The Iiabbi, true to his national hatred, would not utter the hated 
word, “ the Samaritan." “ lie that had mercy on hkn, no doubt,” 
said lie. 

“Go and do thou in like manner,” replied Jesus, and left him; if 
humbled and mortified; it is to be hoped, a wiser and better man. 

A fragment of the familiar instructions of these months, by which 
Jesus daily trained Ilis disciples, is preserved to us by St. Luke. He 
bad, at an earlier period, given the Twelve and Ilis other hearers, a 
model of prayer in the Sermon on the Mount, but now, one, perhaps 
of the later disciples, asked for a form of prayer such as other 
Rabbis, and as John, gave their followers. With the gentle repe¬ 
tition we so often find in the Gospels, Jesus, forthwith, once more 
recited the model He had already given, and took advantage of the 
request, to enforce the value of prayer by similar assurances of answer 
from God as lie had given before. In one detail, however, lie 
varied His language, by adding a brief and pointed parable. 

“You know,” said He, “how it is with men. If any of you have 
a friend, and go to him in the middle of the night, and call through 
the door, 4 Friend, lend me three loaves, for a friend of mine has just 
come to my house from a journey; the weather was so hot, he could 
not start till the cool of the day; this has made him so late; aud I 
have nothing to set before him;' most likely lie whom you thus dis¬ 
turb will say to you from within, ‘Trouble me not; the door is 
locked for the night, and my children are with me in bed, and I 
cannot wake them. I cannot get up and give you what you ask.’ 
Yet, if you refuse to leave and keep renowing your request, he will, 
in the end, rise and give you as many loaves as you need, yielding 
to your importunity, what he would not do for you as his friend. 

“1^ now, selfish men listen to those who thus wiU not take a denial. 
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how much more surely wiU the Cod of love listen to humble and 
persistent prayer? Be sure, therefore, that Ihey who, with earnest, 
believing, souls, seek the supply of spiritual wants for themselves, 
or others, will assuredly have their petitions heard.” 

While He was still in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, the 
Seventy, having fulfilled their mission, made their way back to Ilim. 
Like the Twelve, they returned in great joy at their success, and re¬ 
ported that even the devils had been subject to them, through their 
Master’s name, though they had received no special power over them, 
such as He had given to the Twelve. It was a moment of calm 
triumph to Jesus, as the sure anticipation of infinitely greater results 
hereafter. His spirit caught the contagion of their gladness, and 
gloom and despondency were forgotten in the vision of the future 
triumph of the New Kingdom—His one all-absorbing thought. But 
there was a danger lest their very success might injure them. The 
consideration it had won them might tend to unworthy pride. It 
was needful to warn them, and moderate their self-confidenee. 

“ You need not wonder," said lie, " that Satan is not able to with¬ 
stand you. Long ere now, I foresaw, in spirit, that he would fall 
like a lightning-flash from the height of his power, at nvp coming, 
and the putting forth of my might. He 7 ia$ fallen, now, to the earth, 
where his craft and designs can b<iscen and met. His sway is already 
broken by the new-begun Kingdom of God. It has struck him down, 
as it were, from the sky, with its secrecy and sudden surprises; and 
lie is, now, as if seen, and easy to shun. I have broken his sceptre, 
and made it possible for you to do what you have done. Take heed, 
therefore, not to think too much of yourselves, as if the success were 
your own. I now give you far greater power than any you have } r et 
enjoyed. You will, hereafter, tread all sntanic pow r ers—the serpents 
and scorpions of hell—under your feet, as victors tread under foot 
their conquered foes, and nothing will be suiTercd to hinder your 
triumph as my servants. You need not, therefore, fear Satan. 

"Yet success over the enemy of souls is not that in which you 
should rejoice most. It may raise pride, and make you too secure. 
Bather rejoice that your names, as my disciples, arc in the roll of 
citizens of the Kingdom of Heaven. It is an infinite!}" greater honour 
than any outward respect these wonders could bring you.” 

The murderous outburst, from which Jesus had fled, was now a 
thing of the past, so that lie could once more venture into Jerusalem, 
and even into the Temple. The spacious porches were a favourite 
haunt of the afflicted poor, and among these, of a poor man, blind 
from his birth. Surrounded and followed, as usual, by a number of 
disciples, Jesus was, one day, passing, when this man attracted Ilis 
notice. It is not said that lie spoke to him, but the mere fact of His 
paying any heed to him, suggested a question to some of those round 
Him.^ "Rabbi,” they asked, "we have been taught that children 
ore born lame, crooked, maimed, blind, or otherwise defective—for 
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some sin of their parents, or for some sin committed by themselves 
before birth. AVho sinned, in this case—this man or his parents-— 
that he was born blind?" 

That there was a strict system of rewards and punishments during 
the present life, according to the merits or sins of individuals, had 
been the original doctrine of Jewish theology. It hail gradually, 
however, been modified, though still held by the multitude; and it 
was superseded in the New Kingdom by the transfer of final retribu¬ 
tion to the future world. The Rabbinical theology, sedulously taught 
in every synagogue, sought to reconcile the contradiction between the 
hereditary belief and the facts of life, by laboured and unsatisfactory 
theories. The words were put into the mouth of God Himself, in 
one of the current apologues so much in vogue, that 11 the good man, 
if prosperous, was so, as the son of a righteous man; while the unfor¬ 
tunate good man suffered as the son of a sinful parent. So, also, the 
wicked man might be prosperous, if the son of a godly parent; but if 
unfortunate, it showed that his parents had been sinners.” It was 
further believed that a child might sin before its birth, though it is a 
question whether there was any general idea of the transmigration of 
souls, to account for suffering as the punishment of sin in some earlier 
existence. 

‘‘The afiliction of this man,” replied Jesus, “has been caused 
neither by his own sin, nor by that of his parents; but his being born 
blind offers an opportunity for the display of the divine power and 
goodness in his person. It is on such sufferers ns he that I must show 
the mighty works which God has given inc, as the Messiah, to do. In 
Ilis service 1 must work unweariedly, as He, my Father, Himself 
works. Like Ilim with Ills work, l cannot intermit mine even on 
this day, though it be a Sabbath. I am like one who cannot leave 
his task till the night comes, when no one can work. The night is 
coining erelong to me, when I shall cease from all such labours, as 
the workman docs at the close of day. As long as I am in the world, 
I must be the light of men: when I depart, the light will be with¬ 
drawn.” 


He might have opened the eyes of the poor man by a word, but a 
great lesson was to be taught His enemies. lie wished to protest 
once more against the hypocritical strictness of the Rabbinical observ¬ 
ance of Sabbath, which so entirely destroyed the true significance 
of the hoi) day. He would show that it was in full accordance with 
t’le office of the Messiah, not only Himself, to do what the dominant 
party denounced as WoitK, on the bubbath, but to require it also 
from him whom He cured. 


It was the belief, m antiquity, that the saliva of one who was fast¬ 
ing was of benefit to weak eyes, and that clay relieved those who 
Buffered from tumours on the eyelids. It may be that Jesus thought 
of this: at any rate, stooping to the ground, and mixing saliva with 
some of the dust, He touched the eyes of the blind man with it, 
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then sent liim to wash it off, in the pool of Siloam. It was impos¬ 
sible that the clay or the water could restore the eyesight; but Jesus 
had once more asserted His right to do works of mercy on the Sab¬ 
bath; in opposition to the narrow pretences of the Pharisees; and the 
faith of the man himself was put to the test. He, forthwith, did as 
commanded, and his sight was at once made perfect. 

Full of childish delight at the possession of the new amazing sense, 
the man must have attracted attention, even where the change 
wrought in his appearance prevented his being recognized. lie wa3 
well known in the city as a beggar, blind from his birth. Presently, 
some asked, doubting their senses, “if this were not he who sat every 
day begging?” “It is be,” said one. “It is some one like him,” 
said others. “I am lie,” said the man. “ How did you get your 
sight, then?” asked a number at once. The man told them. “AYhere 
is this Jesus?” they asked again; but he could not tell. 

It was clear that another great miracle had been performed by the 
Teacher whom the authorities denounced; and, lieucc, from whatever 
motive, the man was taken before them. The sight of him might 
change their feelings towards Jesus, for even they did not pretend to 
deny the supernatural power of their hated opponent, though they 
tried to attribute it to the help of the Prince of devils. 

Brought before the dignitaries of the Law and Temple, the man 
had to repeat the story of his cure. The miracle could not be denied; 
but the character of Jesus might, at least, be discredited, for it ap¬ 
peared that He had dared to break the Sabbath both in act and word. 
“ This man is not of God,” said some of the Council, “ for does not 
the Law expressly forbid the anointing of the eyes with saliva on the 
Sabbath, as work ? And, besides, no healing is permitted on the Sab¬ 
bath except when life is in danger.” 

“ IIow could a man that does wrong, work such miracles?” replied 
some of the more liberal-minded. God would never give such power 
to such a person. There is something special that needs looking into, 
in this case of what you call Sabbath-breaking—before you decide so 
confidently.” 

They were hopelessly divided, and at last, like Orientals, resolved 
to get the opinion of the man liimself. They asked him, therefore, 
what he thought of Him who had cured him. “I think Him a 
prophet,” answered the sturdy confessor. But it would never do to 
admit this, for even the Jiahhis owned that a prophet might dispense 
with the laws of the Sabbath. 

The hostile party in the Council were in a strait, and would fain 
deny the fact of the miracle altogether. They would, at least, re¬ 
quire more evidence than the man's own word. Sending the officers 
for his parents, therefore, they had them brought before them, and 
asked them:— 

“ Is this your son, who, as you say, was bom blind? IIow comes 
he to see, if that were so?” But the question brought no relief, for 
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the parents shrewdly refused to commit themselves beyond the hare 
acknowledgment that he was their son, and that he had been bom 
blind. “He is of age—ask himself,” added they. Nor was their 
caution unjustified, for they had heard that if any one acknowledged 
Jesus as the Messiah he would be “put out of the synagogue;” a 
punishment involving the direst consequences socially and religiously. 
It was, in fact, the lesser excommunication; which lasted thirty days, 
but might be lengthened for continued impenitence, or curtailed by 
contrition. It shut a person utterly from the synagogue, for even if 
he entered it, he was reckoned as not present; no mourning for the 
dead, and no rite of circumcision, could take place in his house; and 
no one but his wife or child could come within four cubits of him. 

The discomfited Council could only fall hack on the man himself, 
“lie must,” they told him, “take care of himself, else they would 
have to deal with him. lie had better tell the whole truth, and con¬ 
fess what he knew about this Jesus, and thus show that he feared God, 
by giving Ilim the glory; for we know very well,” said they, “ that 
this inau is a sinner.” But he was neither to be brow-beaten nor 
dragooned, and would not yield an inch to either threats or persua¬ 
sions. “It is a very strange thing,” said he, “that you talk about 
Him so. lean say nothing about His being a sinner; I only know 
that whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

Foiled once more, they fell back on their first question. “What is 
it, you say, He did to you? IIow was it He opened your eyes?” 
But they had to do with one of sterner and manlier stuff than most. 
“ I told you all that already,” replied he, “and you did not listen; why 
do you wish to hear it again? Arc you, also, like me, inclined to 
become Ilis disciples?” 

The court was not accustomed to be treated with so little deference 
and awe; their pride and dignity were sadly flustered, and they for¬ 
got both in their excitement. With the passionate heat of Orientals, 
they stooped to insult and wiangle with the humble creature at their 
bar. As they could get nothing against Jesus from him, they 
branded him as Ilis disciple—“ You are a disciple of this Galilaean: 
tee are the disciples of Moses, the man of God: we know that God 
spoke to Moses, but as for this fellow, we know not who has sent 
Him—it must have been Beelzebub, at best.” 

Unabashed, and true-hearted, the man was not to be put down by 
either priest or Rabbi. “Well, this is very strange,” retorted he. 
“You say you don’t know who has sent Him, and yet lie lias opened 
my eyes! A man who has done that, must, as you know, have come 
from God, and he no sinner; for every one knows that God alone can 
give power to work such a miracle, and He does not hear sinners, but 
only those who worship Him truly, and do Ilis will. So wonderful 
an instance of the power of God being granted to any man has never 
been heard of, as that which has been granted to this Jesus; for, 
from the beginning of the world, such a thing was never known, oa 
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the opening of the eyes of a man born blind, even by the greatest of 
the prophets. There is no such thing in any part of the Law or the 
Prophets. If this man were not from God, He could do nothing.” 

“ AVhat!” screamed several voices at once. “You, a creature tainted 
in your very core with sin, before your birth, and born with its mis¬ 
erable punishment on you,—you, an out-and-out worthless wretch,— 
do you venture to teach us? You are excommunicated.” And so 
they east him out of the synagogue, there and then. 

The report of this incident soon reached Jesus. The blind beggar 
was the iirst confessor in the New Kingdom, and its Lord lost no 
lime in acknowledging and strengthening one who had owned Him 
fearlessly before the very Council itself. Seeking him out, and telling 
him He had heard of His grateful fidelity, lie added—“You believe 
on the Son of God, do you not?” The name, as that of Jesus, 
Himself, had not reached him, but he knew it as one of the titles of 
the expected Messiah. “ Who is He, Lord/’ asked he, instantly, 
“ that I may believe on Him?’* “Thou hast seen Him, even now,” 
answered Jesus, “and it is He who talks with thee,” It was enough. 
The healed one had before him the mysterious Being whose power 
towards himself had shown Him to be “the messenger sent of 
God,”—Him whom he had only now confessed. “ Lord,” said he, 
“I believe,” and rendered Him, forthwith, the worship due to t lie 
Messiah—God’s anointed. 

Meanwhile, a crowd had gathered, as the beggar, now seeing not 
only with bodily but spiritual eyes, threw himself at His feet. It 
was a moment of deep emotion. Addressing Himself to those 
around, among whom, as usual, were some of the ever-watcliful Rab¬ 
bis, Jesus seized the opportunity for a few more words of warning. 

“I am come into the world,” said He, “ fan in hand, to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, and to bring a judgment-like division 
among men. The poor in spirit who feel their need of divine truth, 
and mourn their spiritual blindness, are enlightened by me, but those 
who think they see, and fancy they know the truth, are shown to be 
blind, and are shut out from my kingdom, to the blindness they have 
chosen.” 

“ Arc we blind, then?” asked some of the Rabbis in the crowd. 
He had classed them as those who fancied they alone saw, and their 
pride was roused by Ilia venturing to speak of them, the teachers of 
the nation, as blind—language so opposed to the servility shown 
them as a rule. 

“ Blind?” replied Jesus—“ it would be well if you were so, for, in 
that case, vour disbelief in me would not he sinful. It would not 
show a wilful resistance to divine truth, but only that you had not 
yet attained the knowledge of it. But since you claim to see, it makes 
your unbelief criminal, and deepens your guilt, for it is your spiritual 
pride which leads you to reject me, and thus keeps you from baliev* 
ing, and so receiving pardon. ” 
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In the East, as io lonely mountainous districts of our own country, 
the relation of a shepherd to his flock is very different from the me¬ 
chanical and indifferent one of some other parts. The loneliness of 
shepherd life in these countries throws man and the creatures lie tends 
so much together—binds them so to each other by a sense of com 
panionship, of dangers shared, and pleasures mutually enjoyed—that 
the Eastern shepherd, like the shepherd of our own mountains, forgets 
the distance between himself and Ins flock, and becomes their friend. 
Nor is the sense of dependence only on his side. The sheep are 
drawn to their shepherd as much as he to them. They arc all to each 
other. They share in common the silence and lonely magnificence of 
the mountains, or the desert. We learn to love that for which we 
brave peril; and the dangers of torrents, of robbers, of wolves, of 
thirst, or of straying endear the flock for which they arc borne, to the 
Oriental; as the dangers of winter storms, or mountain mists, and 
the thousand incidents of pastoral life in wild districts, do with our 
Highland shepherds. 

Nothing, therefore, could be more touching, in a pastoral country 
like Palestine, than images of care or tenderness drawn from shep¬ 
herd life, and such Jesus now introduced with surpassing beauty. 

“I have come into the world,” said lie, in effect, “ to gather together 
into a great fold the new Israel of God. lie who enters by the door 
is a true and authorized under-shepherd, but any who enter otherwise 
are not true leaders and shepherds, but are like thieves and robbers 
who climb over the wall for evil cuds. 

“When the true shepherd thus enters by the door, the sheep he 
tends hear his voice, and he calls them by name, and leads them out. 
And when he has led forth all liis own, lie goes before them, as the 
shepherds before their sheep, and his flock follow him, because they 
know his voice. And, as a stranger, who is not the shepherd known 
by a flock, as soon as the sheep hear his voico, scatters it in alarm, 
so, while true shepherds arc recognized as such by the spiritual Israel, 
pretenders are known by their words, and shunned.” The drift of 
tliis parable, or allegory, was sufficiently transparent, but those at 
whom it was pointed were too self-satisfied to recognize it. They 
declared it unintelligible. 

Jesus, therefore, felt Himself necessitated to repeat the main 
thought, and thus enforce it on their attention, 

" i see,” said He, “ that you do not understand the parable I have 
just delivered: let me explain it. I tell you with the utmost solem¬ 
nity; I am the one only Door of the fold of the flock of God. Other 
teachers have sought to lead you in your day, but all who have done 
so, before my coming, are like the thieves and robbers who enter a 
fold over the wall. I frankly tell you I mean the priests and Rabbis, 
my enemies. They have refused to enter, through Me, the Door, and 
have rejected me. But the true sheep of God—the spiritual Israel— 
have not listened to them. Note well, as I repeat it, I, aloue, am tlia 
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door of the true fold of the flock of God. If aDy one enter by m« 
into the fold, as a shepherd or teacher and leadeT of the flock, he, 
himself, will be saved in the world to come, and preserved to life 
eternal, and will have free entrance to the sheep here, to lead them 
out to pasture. lie who docs not thus enter tlirougli me, seeks the 
sheep only for selfish and evil ends; like the thief, who, avoiding tho 
door, climhs over into the fold, to steal, kill, and destro}'. 1 may call 
myself, in opposition to sueli false shepherds, not only the door, but 
the Good Shepherd, for 1 have come, not Lo destroy the flock of God, 
but to give them true abiding life in my kingdom, and that with all 
fulness and delight of spiritual joys, 

“1 am, indeed, the Good Shepherd, for I come to lay down my life 
for the sheep. But he who is a hireling and not a true shepherd—he 
who seeks to lead and teach the flock of God, not from love and self- 
sacrifice, but for gain—the hypoeriLe who pretends to he a shepherd— 
sees Lhe powers of evil coming like a ravening wolf, to tear the flock 
by persecutions; and flees, and leaves it to its fate, so that they snatch, 
off many, and scatter all. lie thus flees because he is only a hireling, 
thinking of himself and caring nothing for the sheep. 

“I, once more, am the Good Shepherd, and no hireling, for I know 
my slicep, and they know me with such deep communion of love and 
spiritual life, as there is between my heavenly Father and myself; 
and I shall presently la} r down my life for them. Yet, not for thoso 
of Israel alone. I have other sheep, of other lands, and them also \ 
must lead into the one fold, that there may be but one flock, under 
me, the one shepherd. 

“But this triumphal issue can be reached only by my death and 
resurrection; yet 1 rejoice to die Ihus for the sheep, since the love of 
my heavenly Father rests on me, because I give myself for them, f 
die freely, of my own choice, a willing self-sacrifice. No one takes 
my life from me, but I lay it down of myself. 1 am sent forth by my 
Father, as the Messiah, and, as such, lay down my life and take it 
again; not to carry out any purpose of my own, but to complete the 
great plan of salvation God has designed. It is iu obedience to IBs 
divine command I thus freely give irryself up to death, and it is to 
complete the gracious plan of mercy towards the flock which my 
death will redeem, that I shall rise again from the grave as their 
Great Shepherd, to guide them to heaven.” 

Ibid the bigoted crowd known the full significance of some of these 
words, they would have risen against Jesus once more; for the future 
admission of the heathen into the New Kingdom of God was more 
distinctly intimated than ever before. As the end of His work drew 
nearer, the narrow prejudices even of the Twelve were ever more 
constantly kept in view, and the thought that the kingdom He was 
founding must embrace all nations, daily enforced. 

But neiLhcr this wide catholicity, which a Jew would have hold aa 
treason to his nation, nor tlic mysterious allusions to Ilia own future. 
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were rightly understood. The old slander that “lie had a devil, and 
was mad in consequence, and not worthy to be listened to,” rose 
from the lips of some, and the best that even the most liberal among 
the crowd could say, was the negative praise—“These are not the 
words of one who is possessed.” Besides, though a devil might, 
doubtless, work sonic miracles through man as its instrument, it 
was impossible to believe that it either would or could work one 
so beneficent and stupendous as the opening of the eyes of the born 
blind. 


CHAPTER LII. 

A. WANDERING LIFE. 

It was now near the end of Ivhislev—the cold month—equivalent 
to part of our November and December. The twenty-fifth of the 
month, which, according to Wieselcr, fell, this year, on the 20lh De¬ 
cember, was, with the next seven days, a time of universal rejoicing: 
for the Dedication Festival, in commemoration of the renewal of the 
Temple worship, after its suspension under Autiochus Epiphanes, 
was held through the week. 

Jesus, ever pleased to mingle in innocent joys, and glad to seize the 
opportunity for proclaiming the New Kingdom, which the gatherings 
of the season afforded, once more returned to Jerusalem to attend it. 
He had been in the neighbourhood since the Feast of Tabernacles, 
nearly three mouths before, and this visit would be the last, till 11 is 
final entry, to die. 

The weather had been wet and rough, so that lie was fain to avail 
Himself, like the crowds, of the shelter of the arcade running along 
the cast side of the Temple cuclosurc; known as Solomon’s porch, 
from a fragment of the first Temple, left standing by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. 

The rain drove the people from the open courts, and Jesus, like 
others, was iu the Porch, apparently without llis disciples. The time 
was fitted to wake the old temptation of ambition, had it had any 
charms. How easily might lie eclipse the hero of all this rejoicing, 
and by His supernatural power achieve victories, compared with 
which those of Judas Maccabmus would be nothing! But lie had fai 
nobler aims. 

The Pharisaic party, themselves, may have had such secret thought 
in eouncetiou with Him. Be this as it may, they now suddenly came 
and began to ask Him if lie would not, at last,, relieve their minds by 
some direct and express declaration whether lie were the Messiah or 
not. It may be, He could read in their looks that He needed only to 
epeak a word to have their support, and He knew that both they 
and the nation, at such a time, were ready to tlamc into universal en¬ 
thusiasm for any leader who would undertake to lead them agauurt 
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Rome. But earthly ambition had no attractions for His pure 
spirit. 

"AYe have waited long and anxiously," said they, "for some de¬ 
cisive word. If Thou art the Messiah, tell us openly." 

"I have already told you," answered Jesus, "both by the witness 
of the miracles I have done in my Father’s name, and in words; but 
you have not believed me, because, as I said not long ago, you are not 
my disciples, or, as I love to call them, my sheep. If you had been, 
you would have believed in me. You may, yourselves, see that you. 
are not of my flock, for those who are so listen to my voice, and I', 
know them, and they follow me, os sheep know and listen to the voice 
of their shepherd, and are known by him, and follow him. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more close and abiding than my relations to them, for 
I lead them not to mere earthly good, hut give them eternal life, and 
am their shepherd hereafter as well as here; taking care that they 
shall never perish, and that no one, even beyond death, shall snatch 
them out of my hand. Moreover, being in my hand, they are, in 
effect, in that of my Father, for He is ever with me, and works by 
me. He gave them to me at first, and He still guards them, uor can 
Hny one snatch them from His hands, for He is greater than all the 
powers of earth and hell. AVonder not that I speak of their being 
both in my Father’s hands and in mine, fori and the Father are One." 

The excitable, fanatical crowd had listened patiently till the last 
Words, which seemed the most audacious blasphemy—a claim of 
essential oneness with the Almighty. In a moment they were once 
more scattered in search of stones, with which to kill Ilim, for what 
they deemed His crime, and presently gathered round Him again with 
them, to fell Him to the earth. But Jesus remained undismayed. "I 
have done many great works of mercy,” said He, calmly, "which 
show that the Father is with me, because they could only come from 
the presence of His power. They are enough to show you that lie 
thinks me no blasphemer. For which of these mighty works will 
you stone me?" 

"AVe would not think of stoningThee for a good work," answered 
the crowd; "it is for your blasphemy—that you, a mau, should 
make yourself God." 

"Is it uot written in your Law,” replied Jesus, "of the rulers of 
Israel, the representatives and earthly embodiments of the majesty 
of Jehovah, your invisible King, said ye are gods?* If God Him¬ 
self called them gods, to whom this utterance of His came,—and you 
cannot deny the authority of Scripture,—how can you say of me,— 
whom the Father has consecrated to a far higher office than ruler, 
or even prophet—to that of Messiah; and whom He has not only 
thus set apari to this great office, but sent into the world clothed 
with the mighty powers I have shown, and the fulness of grace 
aod truth you now see in me,—that I blaspheme, because I have said 
I am God’s Son? Your unbelief in me, which is the ground of the 
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charge, would have some excuse if I did not perform such works as 
prove me to have been sent liy my Father. But if I do such works, 
then believe them, if yon will not believe me; that you may thus 
learn and know that what I have said is true—that the Father is in 


me, and I in the Father.” 

They had waited for a retractation, but had heard a defence. In¬ 
stantly, hands were thrust out on every side, to lay hold on Him, and 
lead Him outside the Temple to stone Him; but lie shrank back 
into the crowd, and passing through it, escaped. 

Jerusalem and Judea were evidently closed against Him, as Galilee 
had been for some time past. There seemed only one district in any 
measure safe,—the lialf-heathcn territory of Perea, across the Jordan. 
The ecclesiastical authorities and the people at large, instead of ac¬ 
cepting Him, and the spiritual salvation He olTered, had become stead¬ 
ily more obdurate and hostile. It was necessary at last to give up 
nil attempts to win them, and to retire, for the short time that yet 
remained to Him, to this safer district. He chose the part of it in 
which John had begun his ministrations; perhaps in hopes of a more 
hopeful soil, from the cherished remembrance of His predecessor; 
perhaps as a spot sacred to holy associations of His own. 

Here, with Ilis wonted earnestness, He once more proclaimed the 
New Kingdom, and was cheered by a last flicker of success; for 
crowds once more resorted to Him, many of whom became His dis¬ 
ciples. “John,” said they, “did no miracles, great though he was, 
but his testimony to this Man, who was to come after him,—that He 
was greater than himself,—is true; for not only does He teach us 
the words of truth; lie confirms them by mighty wonders, which 
show Him to be the Messiah.” Jesus was reaping, as Bengel says, 
the posthumous fruit of the Baptist’s work. 

The quiet retreat of Perea was, however, soon to be broken, The 
family of Bethany, to whom Jesus owed so many happy hours, had 
been in health when lie left, but a message suddenly reached Him 
from the two sisters, Mary and Martha, the very simplicity of which 
still touches the heart: “ Lord, he whom Thou lovest,—our brother 


Lazarus,—is sick.” His love they felt would need nothing more. 
The messengers doubtless expected that He would have returned 


with them at once, but lie saw things in a higher light, and moved 
on a different spiritual plane. Instead of going with them therefore, 
lie dismissed them with the intimation that the sickness would not 


really end in death; hut would be overruled by God to llis owu glory, 
by disclosing that of His Son—Jesus Ilimself. It was from no in¬ 
difference that He thus delayed, though it left Ilis friends to bitter 
disappointment, and Himself to the suspicion of neglect. “ He loved 
Martha and her sister, and Lazarus,” says John. But still He delayed, 
in obedience to a higher counsel than man's. 

The messengers had taken a day to corns, and it would take an¬ 
other for Jesus to go to Bethany, but though He knew this, He ro* 
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mained two dav = more in the place where the sad news had reached 
Him. On the third day, however. He surprised His disciples, who 
had fancied that He hesitated from fear of His enemies, by telling 
them that lie was about to return to Judea. 

“ The Rabbis and priests were seeking only the other day to stona 
Thee. Habbi." said thev in amazement—‘'and art Thou realiv going 
back into the very jaws of danger? 

“ The time allotted me by God for my work,” replied Jesus, “is 
not yet done, and so long as it lasts no one can harm me. The time 
appointed for a man, is like the hours of light given to a traveller fer 
his journey. There is no fear of his stumbliqg in the day, because 
he sees the sun; but as he stumbles when it has set, so man, though 
he walk safely till the appointed time ends, can do so no longer when 
it is over. Till mine is over, I am safe/’ 

Pausing a few minntes, He went on to tell them why He was going 
to Bethany, in spite of all danger. “ Our friend Lazarus,” said He, 
v has fallen asleep, but I go that I may awake him out of sleep.” 
Unwilling to expose themselves or their blaster to unnecessary peril, 
their wishes read in these words a cause for remaining where thev 
were. “To sleep is good for the sick,” said they, thinking He spoke 
of natural sleep. But their hopes were speedily Bashed. “ Lazarus,” 
said He, now openly, “is dead, and I am glad for your sakes, that I 
was not there to heal him from mere sickness. The far greater proof 
cf my divine glory, which you will see in my raising him from tho 
grave, would not have been'given, and thus you would have lost the 
aid to still firmer trust in me, which is so necessary now I am so soon 
to leave you.” 

Such words might have at once quieted their fears and kindled 
their zeal, but they still saw in His return to Judea, only a journey 
to His own death. Thomas the Twin, at last broke silence—“It 
becomes us to do all that our blaster commands, even when He asks 
us to risk our lives. Let us go with Him, that we may show our love 
and fidelity by dying with Him.” A true-hearted but sad man! 

It is clear that Jesus feared violence, for as He approached Beth¬ 
any, lie lingered outside the village, as if to learn how matters stood, 
before venturing farther. Xor was it without cause, for notwith¬ 
standing their friendship with Jesus, the family of Lazarus, moving 
in good society as they did, had many friends and connections amongst 
those hostile to him, and a number of these had come to pay the cus¬ 
tomary virit of condolence to the tw o sbters. 

The four davs since the death had been sad ones in the little house- 
fhold. They had fasted all the day after it, and had since eaten noth¬ 
ing but an occasional egg, or some lentiles; for that was the only food 
allowed mourners, for the first seven days. The corpse, which had 
had a lamp burning beside it from the moment of death, as a symboL 
of the immortality of the soul, had been borne to the grave after a 
few hours; au egg had been broken as a symbol of mortality: and 
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the cottage left to the two survivors. The funeral procession had 
been sad enough, with it? tlirire flute?, and wailing hired women; 
the two sisters and their relation? following, and then the neighbours 
and friends; for it wa? held a religious duty in all who could, to 
attend a corpse to the crave. At the grave’s mouth, the men had 
chanted the sublime ninetieth Psalm in a slow circuit of seven times 
round the bier, on which lay the dead wrapped in white linen. The 
long procession, headed by the veiled women, had stopped thrice on 
the way to the grave, while the leader spoke words of comfort to 
the bereaved ones, and tender exhortations to passers by,— c ‘ Comfort 
ye, comfort ye, ye dear ones! Lift up your souls, lift up your souls’ 
Come to me, all ye who are of sad and troubled heart, and take 
part in the sorrow of your neighbours.” 

Once more in their desolate home, the sisters, with veiled heads, 
even in their own chamber, and with un*andaled feet, sat down on 
the earth, in the midst of a circle of at least ten friend? or professional 
mourners; with rent clothes and dust on their heads. None spoke 
till the bereaved ones had done so, but even* sentence of theirs was 
followed by some word of sympathy and comfort, and by the wails 
of the mourners. And thus it would be for seven davs, and had been 
for four, before Jesus arrived, for many friends had come from Je¬ 
rusalem to comfort the two sifters. 

Word wa? presently brought to the house, that Jesus had come, 
and, forthwith, Martha, true to her character as the more active of 
the two sisters, rose from the ground, where she and Mary had been 
sitting, and went out. wrapped in her mourning dress and deeply 
veiled, to go to Him; but Mary re mai ned where she was, for shehatl 
not heard the irood news. 

“Lord.” said Martha, when she saw Him. “if Thou hadst been 
here, my brother would not have died,”—as if she thought. “Why 
did He theu delay?” But as she looked at Him her faith revived, 
and she added, ** Yet though he he dead, I kuow that God will grant 
you vour utmost prayer, even If it be to receive back Lazarus from 
the dead.” 

“ Your brother will rise again,” replied Jesus, in designedly ambig¬ 
uous words, to lead Martha’s faith from mere personal interest to 
higher thoughts. Martha understood Him only of the resurrection 
at the hist day, in which she felt assured Lazarus would have part, 
and had hoped for something so much nearer aud greater, that so 
vague an answer disappoiuted her. She could only find words to 
say, with sad resignation, that “she knew that he would rise,” as 
Jesus had seemed to say, “ at the last day.” 

It was well site answered tit us, for Jesus presently used her words 
to turn her from mere personal interests, to I lint self, and, in doing so, 
uttered that wondrous sentence which has carried hope aud triumph 
to millious of the dying and the bereaved, and will do so while time 
and mortality endure. “ I,”—and no other but I—“ am the Resur- 
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recti on and tlie Life. He that believeth cn me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live, aud whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall 
never die 1 '—words which we may paraphrase thus:—“I am He 
whose is the power to raise from the dead, and make alive for ever¬ 
more. lie that believelh in me, though his body die, will yet con¬ 
tinue to live without break or interruption—for, till the lCMirrcetinn, 
lie will be in paradise, and after it, ami by its means, lie w ill onu r on 
the fulness of life eternal. And every one who is still alive, and 
believes in me, will never die, in any true sense: for the death of the 
body is not really death, but the open gate into life eternal. Believes! 
thou this?” 

“ Yea, Lord,’* sobbed out the stricken heart. I believe that Thou 
art the King-Mcssiah, the Bon of Gcd, who was to come into the 
world;” and having made this great confession, she went away to 
call her sister secretly, for fear of those hostile to Him among her 
own friends. “ Mary,” whispered she, “the Teacher is here, aud 
calls for thee.” She would not mention the name for caution. 


It was enough. The next instant Mary was on the road to .Tesns, 
who was still outside the village, in the place where Martha had met 
Him. The way to the grave was in that direction, and the friends, 
concluding she had gone thither to weep, kindly rose and followed 
her, that she might not he left to her lonely gi iof. Jesus could no 
longer remain hidden, but the presence of hostile witnesses confirmed 
the more strikingly the great miracle that was to follow. 

Falling in tears at the feet of Jesus, and embracing them, Mary’s 
full heart overflowed in the same lament as Iter sister's, for they had 
often spoken the same words to each other; “Lord, if Thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died.” The presence of her friends, 
who she knew were no friends of His, hindered more. It w T as a 


moment fitted to move even a strong heart, for those around, with 
true Oriental demonstrativeness, w ept, and lamented aloud, along with 
Mary. But the sight of men who w T cre filled with the bitterest enmity 
to Himself, joining in lamentations with Mary, Ills (rue-hearted friend 
■—men with no sympathy for the highest goodness, but ready to chase 
it, in H is person, from the earth, because it condemned their cold re¬ 
ligious hypocrisy—showing natural tenderness while such malignity 
w T as in their hearts—roused Ilis indignation, so that He visibly shud¬ 
dered with emotion, and had to restrain Himself by an earnest effort. 
Yet the cloud of righteous anger passed off in a moment, and sorrow 


for His friend, and for the grief of the loved one at His feet, asserted 
itself. Silent tears trickled down Ilis cheeks, for, though He w as the 


Son of God, He was no less truly thau ourselves a man, moved by 
the sight of human sorrow. 

The group of mourners were variously affected; the most kindly 
remarking how dearly He must have loved the dead man, that He 
should now weep so at His death. But the more malicious and 
hardened only saw in His tears a welcome proof of His helplessness, 
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for had it been otherwise, could lie not ns well have cured Lazarus 
of liis illness as give sight to the blind? The healing of the blind 
man must surely have b -c-n a cheat, for certainly IIo would have 
come to Bethany sooner, bad Ue been able to do anything for llis 
sick friend. The inn Ue red words readied the cars of Jesus, and' 
roused anew llis indignation; and thus, with mingled anger and sor¬ 
row, He reached the grave. 

Like most graves in the limestone districts of Palestine, it was a 
recess cut in the side of a natural cave, and closed by a huge stone 
fitted into a groove. 

In this gloomy niche lay Lazarus, swathed from head to foot in 
loose linen wrappings, and now four days dead. 

“ Take away the stone,” said Jesus. 

But .Martha, with her wonted matter-of-fact nature, shrank at the 
words, for she thought of the awful spectacle of her broLhcr, now 
ha t ;i : .. : 1 ■■■oTirptna. Christ's words about the resurrection bad 
take.) a a t y .my hope of seeing Lazarus alive again till tlic great day, 
and sne would rather the sacred remains were left undisturbed. A 


gentle reproof from Jesus was, however, enough to let her leave Him 
to His will. “ Did not I send word Lo thee by thy messenger that if 
thou wouldst only believe thou sliouldst see the glory of God?” So 


they took away the stone. 

Jesus had already, in the stillness of llis own breast, communed 
with the Father, and knew, in Himself that His prayer that Lazarus 
might be res Lor ed to life had been heard. Lifting up His eyes to 
heaven, lie now uttered His thanks that it had been so. "Father, I 


thank thee that Thou hast heard me—yet I knew thaL Thou hearest 
me always, for Thy will is ever mine, and mine is ever Thine. But 
I thank Tnee thus, for the sake of those who stand around, that they 
may be convinced that what I do is done in Thy power, and that I 
am assuredly sent fortli from Thee.” 

What followed is best given in the words of St. John. "And 
when lie had thus spoken, He cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, 
come forth. And he that was dead came fortli, bound hand and 


foot with grave-clothes; and his face had been bound about with a 
napkin—(that had tied up his jaw four days before, when it fell, in 
death). Jesus saitli unto them, ‘ Loose him, and let him go (home):' ” 
and he who hud been dead, now freed from his grave-clothes, himself 
returned in the fulness of youthful strength and health to the cottago 
from which he had been carried forth on a bier four days before. 

Of the after-history of Lazarus, with one momentary exception, wo 
know nothing, for none of the numerous traditions and legends 
respecting him are reliable. He is said to have been thirty years old 
when be was raised from the dead, and to have lived for thirty years 
after; to have been of royal descent; to have owned a whole quarter 
of Jerusalem, and t3 have been, by profession, a soldier. His bones 
were said to have been found in the year a.d, 690, with those of ilary 


* 
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Magdalene, in tlie island of Cyprus! and the remains thus honoured 
were carried to Constantinople. Other traditions take him to Mar¬ 
seilles, and speak of him as the first Christian Bishop of that city. 
But the very extravagance of these legends shows their worthlessness 
as history. 

The results of tire miracle were momentous to Jesus Himself. 
Many of the party of the Rabbis who had come to comfort the sisters, 
found themselves constrained to believe in one whose claims were 
attested by an act so transcendent, and so indisputable. But some 
justified all that Jesus had said of their malignity by not only shut¬ 
ting their eyes to what they were determined not to admit, but by 
playing the informer to the ecclesiastical authorities. 

The great ecclesiastical court of the uation, known in the Talmud 
as the “ Sanhedrim,” had been in abeyance for many years, for there 
is no trace of it during the whole period of the Herods, or of the 
Romans. The name, indeed, occurs in the New Testament, but it is 
simpl}' as the Greek word for “ an assembly,” which was adopted by 
the Rabbis, at a later period. Herod had broken up the great Rab¬ 
binical council, and, henceforth, the only authorities recognized as 
the fountains of Jewish Law were the schools of such Rabbis as Hillel 
and Schammai. There was no such thing as a legal Jewish court, 
which had power to enforce its decisions. The authority granted to 
the leading schools was only a tribute of confidence in their sound¬ 
ness and wisdom. Hence, in the days of Christ, there was no legal 
Jewish court in existence, and the criminal processes mentioned in 
connection with Him, were only acts of assemblies which the high 
priest for the time, the only representative of the old Theocracy rec¬ 
ognized by the supreme Homan authority, called together in angry 
haste, informally, and which acted by no judicial rules of procedure. 

Such an illegal gathering was summoned by the Sadduccan chief 
priests and the leading Pharisaic Rabbis, to discuss what should be 
done respecting Jesus, now that the incontestable fact of the resur¬ 
rection of Lazarus had crowned all His preceding miracles. Hav¬ 
ing no idea of a Messiah apart from political revolution, to be inau¬ 
gurated by Him, it seemed Iikcl 3 r that, if something were not done to 
put Him out of the way, the excitement of the people, through Hia 
miracles, would become irresistible, and lead to a national rising, 
fiercer even than that of Judas the Galihegn. To the popular party; 
represented by the Pharisees present, this would he no undesirably 
issue; but the courtl}” Padducccs shrank from any disturbance, fear 
ing that, in the end, the Romans would crush it with their legions, 
and, as a punishment, abolish the hierarchical constitution, which gave 
them their wealth and position; and, with it, the ecclesiastical and 
civil laws which Hat tercel the nation with an illusory independence. 

The Temple, and all the far-reaching* vested interests bound up 
with it, had long existed only on sufferance, and would at once perish 
in the storm of a national insurrection; and the nation, stripped of its 
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local laws, ao vital to a theocracy, would he secularized into a part of 
Rome, with tlie hated imperial heathen law, instead of the laws of 
God and the Rabbis. 

The acting high priest at this time was Joseph Caiaphas. lie 
had been appointed by the procurator Valerius Grains, shortly 
before that Governor left the province, in a.d. 25—when Jesus 
was about twenty years of age: and he continued to hold his great 
oflice till the year a.d. 36, when he was removed by the proconsul 
Vitcllius, shortly after the recall of Pilate. He was, in every way, a 
creature of the Romans, and, as such, received little respect from the 
nation, though his dignity secured him official authority. 

Rising in the meeting, which had been hitherto very divided and 
irresolute as to the wisest course to be taken, Caiaphas begged to give 
his opinion— 

“ You know nothing at all,” said he, “else you would not have so 
much questioning and discussing. You have not considered that it 
is expedient for you, in view of your interests as priests and Rabbis, 
that this one man should die, to save Israel, as such, from the de¬ 
struction that threatens it, if you let Him stir up a Messianic revolt; 
for, in that case, the whole nation must perish. The Romans will 
come with their legions and close our Temple, annul our indepen¬ 
dence by abolishing our laws, and waste us with fire and sword.” 

There could be no misconception of words so plain. They were 
a distinct advice to those present to put Jesus to death, as the one 
way to save themselves, and maintain things as they were in Church 
and State. Words so momentous, for they decided the fate of Jesus, 
might well seem to St. John no mere human utterance, but the invol¬ 
untary expression through unworthy lips, of the near approach of 
the supreme act in the divine plan of mercy to mankind. 

From that day the death of Jesus was only a question of time and 
opportunity. Henceforth, the Jewish primate and his suffragans 
kept steadily in view—in concert with their hereditary and deadly 
enemies, the Rabbis—the arrest of Jesus, and His subsequent death. 
Their officers, or any one hostile to Him, might apprehend Him at 
any moment. It was clearly no longer possible for Him to show 
Himself openly, and He, therefore, retired with His disciples to a 
city called Ephraim, now difficult of identification. It seems to have 
been in the wild uncultivated hill-country, north-east of Jerusalem, 
between the central towns and the Jordan valley. A village now 
known as El Taiyibeh, on a conical hill, commanding a view of the 
whole eastern slope of the country, the valley of the Jordan, and the 
Dead Sea, though only sixteen miles from Jerusalem, has been 
thought bv Dr. Robinson the site. It answers at least in its secluded 
privacy, and tlie ready access it offers to the still wilder regions 
beyond. 

Only a few weeks remained of our Saviour’s life, and these ITc had 
to spend as a fugitive, to whom no place was safe. He had, however, 
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the joy of seeing the old enthusiasm of the multitudes revived, for 
Matthew and Mark both speak of the vast numbers who'followed 
Him in this closing period, attracted, doubtless, more by the fame of 
His past- miracles, and by continuous displays of the same supernatu¬ 
ral power towards the diseased of every kind, than by His teaching. 
Yet there must have been not a few " sheep” in such vast gatherings. 
The clouds were parting as the day closed, and were being lighted 
with sunset colours, before the night darkened all. 

From Ephraim He soon passed over the Jordan, to what, for the 
moment, seemed a safer retreat. The lesser excommunication, which 
had driven Him from the synagogues of Galilee and Judea, had per¬ 
haps expired, or the bnnn may not have been effective in Perea; for 
He once more had access to these assemblies on the Sabbaths, and was 
allowed, as before, to teach the people, who were thus most easily 
reached. It was impossible, however, that He could long avoid col¬ 
lision with some or other of the countless Rabbinical laws, which 
fettered every movement of free spiritual life, and, as in the past, the 
fanatical Sabbath laws offered the first occasions of trouble. Two 
instances arc recorded by St. Luke. 

As He was teaching on a Sabbath in the synagogue of one of the 
outlying towns of Perea—half Jewish, half henthcu—lie noticed in 
the audience, behind the lattice which separated the women from the 
men, a poor creature drawn together by a rheumatic affection, which 
had bowed her frame so terribly that she could not raise herself erect. 
As she painfully struggled into her place, Jesus saw her, and doubt¬ 
less lead, in her supplicating looks, and in the very fact that she had 
come to the House of God in spite of such physical infirmity, an evi¬ 
dence that she was a fit subject for His pitying help. Rising, and 
calling across the congregation to her, the welcome w ords fell on her 
cars—“ Woman, thouart loosed from thine infirmity.” The cure w T as 
instantaneous. In a moment she w^as once more straight and whole, 
after eighteen years of deformity, and her irrepressible thanks to God 
for the mercy vouchsafed her, rang through the synagogue, and made 
a great commotion. 

The head of the congregation, how r evcr, was a cold Rabbinical 
pedant. Intensely professional, he could see nothing but an irregu¬ 
larity. It was the Sabbath day, and the Rabbis had decided that no 
cure was lawfful on the Sabbath except where death was imminent. 
“ Silence,” cried he, indignantly, " there arc six days in which men 
ought to work; it would be much more becoming if this person were 
to remember that; and if you. for your part, want to be healed by 
Him, see that you come on a week-day, so that He have no excuse 
for breaking the holy Sabbath, by doing the work of curing you 

* J_ J ■ 

on it. 

Indignation flashed from the eyes of Jesus, and turning to the 
speaker, lie denounced his heartless formalism, so utterly opposed 
to the true religion of which lie was the official representative, "You, 
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and the 'whole class who think with you, are hypocritical actors,” 
said He; “your words prove it, for they are contradicted by your 
daily conduct. Do you uot. loose your asses, or your oxen, from the 
manger, where they are tied, on the Sabbath, an’cl lead them away to 
water them? And if so, ought not tins woman, a daughter of Abra¬ 
ham, and, as such, one of God’s own people—who is of unspeakably 
greater worth than any ox or ass, to be loosed to-day, though it be tho 
Sabbath, from this bond, with which Satan lias chained her, for now, 
eighteen years?” 

There could be no reply to such a vindication. The ruler and his 
party were silenced, and put to shame before the quick-witted au¬ 
dience. The worship of the letter had received another deadly blow. 

A second incident, very similar, occurred soon after. One of the 
leading Pharisees had invited Jesus to dine with him on the Sabbath, 
as the day specially devoted to social entertainments by the Rab¬ 
bis,—with the sinister design of watching Him and reporting to 
those in authority. A number of Rabbis and Pharisees had been in¬ 
vited to meet Ilim, but they had not yet lain down to their meal, when 
a man, ill with dropsy, entered the open door of the house, with 
others who dropped in. with Oriental freedom, to look on, and stand 
about. In his case, no doubt, the motive of his coining was that he 
might attract the notice of Jesus. He was afraid, however, to speak, 
for fear of those present, and patiently waited to see if Jesus would, 
of His own accord, cure him. lie hail not long to wait. Looking 
at him, Jesus turned to the guests with tho question He had asked 
before, in similar circumstances—“Is it lawful to heal on the Sab¬ 
bath, or is it not?" In their consciences they could not say it was 
not, but few' men have the courage of their opinions, when current 
sentiment runs the other way, so they were silent. But silence was 
a virtual affirmative, for, if it were wrong, it was their bounden duty, 
as the public guardians of religion, to say so. Passing over, there¬ 
fore, to the swollen and wretched being, lie put Ilis hand on him; 
cured him at once, and sent him away. Then, turning to the con¬ 
fused and baffled company, He completed their discomfiture by an 
appeal similar to thaL which He had made iu the case of the woman 
healed shortly before. “Which of you, let me ask, if his son, or 
even only his ox, had fallen into a pit, would not immediately draw 
him out, on discovering it—even on the Sabbath?” Xo wonder that 
nothing further was said on the subject. 

The couches on which the guests reclined at meals were arranged 
so as to form three sides of a square, the fourth being left open to al¬ 
low the servants to bring in the dishes. The right-hand couch was 
reckoned the highest, and the others, the middle, and the lowest, re¬ 
spectively, and the places on each couch were distinguished in the 
same way, from the fact that the guest who reclined with his head, 
as it were, in the bosom of him behind, seemed to be the lower of 
the two. The highest place on the highest coach, was, thus, the 
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“chief piece;’' and human nature, the same in all ages, inevitably 
made it he eagerly coveted, and as precedence was marked by dis¬ 
tance from it, there was an almost equal anxiety to get as near it as 
possible. AVith the vanity and self-righteousness of a moribund 
caste, there was no little scheming among the Rabbis for the best 
place, and much anxiety on the part of the host not to give offence; 
for to place a Rabbi below any one not a Rabbi, or below a fellow 
Rabbi of lower standing, or younger, was an unpardonable affront, 
and a discredit to religion itself. The intolerable pride that had 
made one of their order, in the days of Alexander Jannseus, seat him¬ 
self between Alexander and his queen, on the ground that “ wisdom" 
made its scholars sit among princes, remained unchanged. Such 
petty ambition, so unworthy in public teachers of morals and relig¬ 
ion, and so entirely in contrast with His own instructions to His dis¬ 


ciples. to seek no distinction but that of the deepest humility, did not 
fail to strike the Gkeat Guest, who had calmly taken the place as¬ 
signed Ilim. Addressing the company—“ You are wrong," said He, 
“ in revealing your wishes, and obtruding your self-assertion in such 
a way. Let me counsel you how to act. If invited to a marriage feast, 
never take the chief place on the couches, lest some one of higher 
standing for learning or piety come, and your host ask you to go 
down to a lower place, to make room for the more honoured guest. 
Take, rattier, the lowest place, when you enter, that your host, when 
he comes in, may invite you to take a higher, and dins honour you 
before all. Pride is its own punishment, in this, as in far graver 
matters, for, whether before God or man, lie who exalts himself will 


be humbled, and lie who humbles himself will be exalted." 


It was an old custom in Israel to invite the poorer neighbours to the 
special meals on the consecrated flesh of offerings not used at the 
altar, and on similar half-religious occasions, to brighten tlicir poverty 
for the moment, by kindly hospitality. This beautiful usage was, in 
the time of Jesus, among the things of the past, for the priest or 
Rabbi of II is day would have trembled at the thought of being 
defiled by contact with people whose position made it impossible to 
be as scrupulous in the observance of the endless legal injunctions 
demanded, as themselves. 


The meal at which Jesus was now present was very possibly one 
to which, in old times, such very diifercut guests would have been 
asked. Or, it may be, the luxury displayed drew the attention of 
one so simple in Ills habits. Not a few neighbours, in very different 
circumstances from the guests, hud likely entered, to look on and 
listen, but caste looked at them askance, as if they were an inferior 
race. Noticing tins, our Lord addressed Himself to the host in a. 
friendly way:— 

“Have you ever thought what hospitality would yield you most 
pleasure? AYhen you wish on special occasions to give a dinner or 
supper, let me tell you what you weuld. always look back upon with 
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the purest joy. Ho not invite your ricli friends to it, or your family 
or kinsmen, or well-to-do neighbours. They will invite you in return, 
and this will destroy the worth of your act, for which you expect a 
recompense from God at the resurrection. Instead of such guests, 
invite the poor, the hungry, the lame, the maimed, and the blind. If 
you entertain such, they will reward you richly by their gratitude, 
and if you have invited them from an honest heart, as a duty, God 
Himself will remember it at the resurrection of the righteous.” 

One of the guests had listened attentively. The mention of the 
resurrection of the righteous, naturally, under the circumstances, 
raised the thought of the heavenly banquet which the Rabbis expect¬ 
ed to follow that event. “Blessed are those,” said he, “who shall 
eat bread at the great feast in the Kingdom of God, after the resur¬ 
rection. It would, indeed, be well to give such entertainments as 
Thou hast named, which would be thus so richly repaid in the world 
to come.” 

This remark gave Jesus an opportunity of delivering a parable 
which must have run terribly counter to the prejudices of the com¬ 
pany. The spirit of caste that prevailed in the hierarchical party, 
and their utter want of sympathy for the down-trodden masses, were 
abhorrent to His whole nature. It was daily clearer that the relig¬ 
ious and moral impulse by which He was to revolutionize the world, 
would never come from Israel as a nation. The opportunity had 
been offered and even pressed, but it had been rejected, and hence 
He was free to proclaim the great truth, which, for a time, He had 
held back, that the Heathen, as well as the Jew, was invited, on 
equal terms, to the privileges of the New Kingdom of God. It was 
specially necessary in these last months of llis life to make this 
prominent, that the minds of the disciples, above all, might be pre¬ 
pared for a revolution of thought so momentous and signal. He, 
therefore, now, took every opportunity of showing that the invita¬ 
tions of the New Kingdom, in fulfilment of the eternal purpose of 
God, were to be addressed as freely to heathen as to Israel, and that 
the religion He was founding was one of spirit, and truth, and liberty, 
for the whole would. This revelation, so transcendent in the his¬ 
tory of the race, lie once more disclosed, had they been able to un¬ 
derstand Him, at the Pharisee’s table. 

“A certain man,” said He, as if in answer to the last speaker, 
“made a great supper, and invited many guests; doing so early, that 
they might have ample time to prepare, and keep themselves free 
from other engagements. When the hour fixed for the banquet 
came, he sent his servant—as is usual—once more to those invited, to 
say that all was ready, and to pray them to come. But though they 
had had ample time to make all arrangements, they were still alike busy 
and unconcerned about the invitation, and, as if by common agree¬ 
ment, each in turn excused himself from accepting it. 'I have just 
bought a field/ said one, ‘and must go and see it—I beg your master 
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will hold me excused’—and went oil to his land. 'It is impossible 
for me to come,’ said another, ‘for I have just bought five yoke of 
oxen, and am on the point of starting to try them.’ A third begged 
to be excused because he had only just married, and therefore could 
not come, as he had a feast of his own. 

“The servant had, therefore, to return to Lis master with this 
sorry list of excuses, each of which was a marked affront. ‘ I shall 
see that my feast has not been prepared for nothing,’ said he to the 
servant—' go out, at once, to the streets and lanes of the city, and 
bring in all the poor, the maimed, the blind, and the lame you can 
find, that my table may be filled.’ 

“There was still room, however, after this had been done. ' Go 
outside the city to the country roads and hedgeways,’ said the 
householder, ‘and gather any waifs and beggars you find, and com¬ 
pel them to come in, for my bouse must be filled, and none of the 
men I invited to my supper will taste it.’ ” 

Had the hearers but known it, this parable was a deadly thrust at 
their most cherished prejudices. The priests and Rabbis, leaders of 
the nation, had been invited again and again by Jesus and His dis¬ 
ciples, to (he spiritual banquet of the New Kingdom, but they had 
despised the invitation, on any excuse, or on none. The poor and 
outcast people, the sinners and publicans, and the hated multitude, 
who neglected the Rabbinical rules, had then been summoned, and 
had gladly come, and, now, the invitation was to go forth to those 
outside Israel—the abhorred heathen—and they, too, were to come 
freely, and sit down at the great table of the kingdom of the Messiah, 
with no conditions or disabilities; while they who, in their pride, had 
refused to come, were finally rejected. 

It was the proclamation, once more, of the mighty truth which 
might well be too hard for those who first heard it, to understand, 
since it is imperfectly realized after nineteen centuries—that external 
rites and formal acts arc of no value with God, in themselves: that 
He looks at the conscience alone: that neither circumcision nor sac¬ 
rifices, nor legal purifications, nor rigid observance of Sabbath laws, 
nor fasts, but the state of the heart, determines the relation of man to 
God. 

Before leaving the world, our Lord would put it beyond question 
that His religion knew no caste, or national privilege: that it was in¬ 
dependent of the cumbrous machinery of rite and ceremony which 
had crushed the life out of the religion of the Old Testament; and 
that it could reign, in its divine perfection, in any human heart that 
opened itself to the Spirit of God. 



CHAPTER Lin. 


IK PEREA. 

The incident of the Sabbath meal, in the house of the Pharisee, 
had occurred as -Jesus was journeying by slow stages towards Jerusa¬ 
lem. He had long ago felt that to go thither would he to die: but 
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llis death, in whatever part of the country He might be apprehended, 
was already determined by llis enemies, and it was necessary for the 
future of His Kingdom that He should not perish obscurely, like 
John, in some lonely fortress, but with such publicity, and so directly 
by the hands of the upholders of the Old Theocracy, as to leave their 
deliberate rejection of His teaching in no doubt, and to bring home 
to them the guilt of His death. 

Yet He was in no hurry. It was still some time till the Passover, 
and tie advanced leisurely on His sad journey, through the different 
villages and towns, teaching in the synagogues on the Sabbaths, and 
anywhere, day by day, through the week. Meanwhile, the miracles 
which He wrought before continually increasing multitudes excited 
in Herod, the local ruler, the same fear of a political rising as had led 
him to imprison the Ilaptist. 

Iu spite of our Lord’s earnest effort to discourage excitement, by 
damping every worldly hope or ambition in the crowds that followed 
Him, and leaving no question of His utter refusal to carry out the 
national programme of a political Messiah, Herod was so alarmed 
that he made efforts to apprehend Him. Had the throngs increased 
with llis advance from place to place, as they well might, so shortly 
before the Passover, He would have entered Jerusalem with a whole 
army of partisaus, and compromised Himself at once with the Roman 
authorities. 

He, therefore, spared no efforts to discourage and turn back to 
their homes those whom He saw attracted to Him from other than 
spiritual motives. He wished none to follow Him who had not 
counted the cost of doing so, and had not realized llis unprecedented 
demands from llis disciples. Instead of courting popular support, 
now that His life was in such danger, lie raised these demands, and 
refused to receive followers on any terms short of absolute self-sur¬ 
render aud self-sacrifice to llis cause, though He had nothing what¬ 
ever to offer in return beyond the inward satisfaction of conscience, 
and a reward in the future world, if the surrender had been the ab 
solutely sincere and disinterested expression of personal devotion to 
Himself. 

“ Consider well,” said lie, "before you follow me farther. I de¬ 
sire no one to do so who does not without reserve devote himself to 
me and my cause. He must tear himself from all his former con- 
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ncctions and associations,' and offer up, as a willing sacrifice, the 
claims of father, mother, wife, children, brother, or sister—and even 
his own life, if necessary, that lie may be in no way hindered from 
entire devotion to me and iny commands. Short of this, no one can 
be my disciple. Nor can lie who is not willing to bear shame and 
suffering for my sake. You ennuot be my disciples unless you are 
ready to be virtually condemned to die for being so; unless, as it 
were, you already put on your shoulders the weight of the cross on 
which you arc to be nailed for confessing my name. 

“ It is, indeed, no light matter, but needs the gravest consideration. 
You know how men weigh everything beforehand in affairs of cost 
or danger; much more is it needful to do so in this ease. No man 
would be so foolish as to begin bnilding a house without first finding 
out the cost, and seeing if he can meet it. He will not lay the foun¬ 
dation, and run the risk of not being able to do more, for he knows 
that to do so would make him the scoff of bis neighbours. Nor 
■would any king or prince, at w T ar with another, march out against 
him, without thinking whether lie coulcl likely, with ten thousand men, 
overcome an enemy coming with twice as many. If be feet that the 
chances are against him, lie will seek to make peace before bis enemy 
come near, and will send an embassy to him to propose conditions. 
No less, but rather much more, careful consideration of the dangers 
you ruu; of the greatness of my demands; of the losses you must en¬ 
dure ; of the shame and suffering certaiu to follow—arc needed be¬ 


fore casting in your lot with inc. 

“ Yet, as I have said elsewhere, before; it is the noblest of all callings 
to be my disciple, if you really can accept my conditions. For to 
him who is truly my follower, it is given of God to keep alive and 
spread the spiritual life of men, as salt keeps sound and fresh that 
which is seasoned by it. My diseiples arc designed by God to be the 
Spiritual Salt of the Earth. Rut if the honour be greater, so much 
the greater is the responsibility; for if a follower of mine, through 
hankering after worldly interests, lose his spiritual life and llius lose 
his power to further my cause, how r can he hope to regain it? lie is 
like salt that has lost its strength, and, as such worthless salt is cast 
out of men, so he will be cast out of God, from the kingdom of the 
Messiah, at the great day. He who is thoughtful, let him think of all 

this!” 


A great English writer has pictured an imaginary character as hav' 
ing a sweet look of goodness, which drew out all that was good in 
others. There must have been some sucli divine attraction to the 
poor and outcast in the looks and whole person of our Lord. India 
is not more caste-ridden than the Judea in wiiicli He lived. The 


aristocracy of rcligiou looked w r ith hatred and disdain on the masses 
of their own nation, and with bitterness still deeper on all men of 
foreign birth. The ruin of long, disastrous years of civil w'ar and 
foreign domination, had covered the land with misery. The rciga 
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f>f the Herods had been a continued effort to rebuild burned towns, 
find restore exhausted finances; but the Roman tax-gatherer had fol¬ 
lowed, vampire-like, and had drained the nation of its life-blood, till it 
was sinking, as all Roman provinces sank, sooner or later, into general 
decay. In a land thus doubly afflicted by social proscription, and by 
ever-increasing social distress—a land of mutual hatreds and wrongs 
.—the suffering multitudes hailed with instinctive enthusiasm one 
who, like Jesus, ignored baleful prejudices; taught the sunken and 
hopeless to respect themselves still, by showing that lie, at least, still 
spoke kindly and hopefully to them, in all their sinfulness and mis¬ 
ery; and by 11 is looks and words, no less than by 11 is acts, seemed to 
beckon the unfortunate to gather rouud Ilim as their friend. It must 
have spread far and wide, from Ilis first entrance on His ministry, 
that lie had chosen a publicau as one of Ilis inmost circle of disciples, 
and that lie had not disdained to mingle with the most forlorn and 
sunken of the nation, even in the friendliness of the tabic or the cot¬ 


tage. From many a windowless hovel, where the smoke of the house¬ 
hold fire made its way out only by the door, and the one earth-floored 
apartment was shared by the wretched family, with the fowls, or even 
beasts the” "Enticed to own—a hovel which the priest or Rabbi would 
have died *„„acr than defile himself by entering—the story spread 
how the great Galihean teacher had not only entered, but had done 
so to raise the dying, and to bless the living. All over the land it 
ran from mouth to mouth that, for the first time, a great Rabbi had 
appeared who was no respecter of persons, but let Himself he anointed 
by a poor penitent sinner, and sat in the bootli with a hated publi¬ 
can, and mingled freely in the market-place with the crowds whose 
very neighbourhood others counted pollution. Still more, it was felt 
by the proscribed millions, the Cagots and Pariahs of a merciless 
theocracy, that He was their champion, by the very fact that He was 
deemed an enemy by the dominant caste; for opposition to it waa 
loyalty to them. 

Hence, the multitudes who, on this last journey, especially, 
gathered round Jesus with friendly sympathy and readiness to re¬ 
ceive Ilis instructions, were largely composed of the degraded and 
despised—the “publicans and "sinners" from far and near. The 
Rabbis enjoined that a teacher should keep utterly aloof from such 
people, “even if one had the worthy design of exhorting them to 
read the Law"—that is, even with the view of reclaiming them. It 


was a sign that wisdom did not dwell with one if he went near the 

% . 

thief or the usurer, even when they had turned from their evil ways. 
The superstitions reverence demanded for those? who kept the Rab¬ 
binical laws strictly, was only equalled by the intense loathing of the 
ignorant commonalty. No Rabbi, or Rabbi’s scholar, might on any 
account marry a daughter of the Am-lia-aretz—or unlearned—for tho 
gross multitude were an abomination, and their wives loathsome ver¬ 


min; and the most repulsive crime known to the Law was no worso 
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tlifrn to many among them. No one might walk on n journey with 
a “ common man.” It was sternly forbidden to pollute the Law by 
being seen to read it before one. Their witness was refused in the 
Jewish courts, and it was prohibited to give testimony in their favour: 
no secret was to be told them: they could not be guardians of orphans, 
Dor allowed to have charge of the alms-box of the synagogue; and if 
they losr anything, no notice of iLs having been found was to be 
given Llieiu, 

No wonder that the Rabbis, and the hierarchical part}' at large, 
owned that “ the hatred of the common people towards the* wise’ was 
greater than that of the heathen towards Israel, and that the wives 
hated the dominant caste even more fiercely than their husbands.” 

That Jesus should outrage the established laws of privilege and 
exclusiveness, by allowing those to follow Him whom Rahbis would 
not allow to approach them, and, still worse, by receiving them 
kindly, and eating with them, was a bitter offence to the Pharisees 
and scribes. In their eyes. He was degrading Himself by consorting 
with tlie “unclean and despicable.” Nor could they say anything 
more fitted to excite the mortal hatred of tlicir class a sains t Him. 

The storm of bitter mtirmurings erelong reached the ears of our 
Lord, and He at once seized the"opportunity to define His position 
unmistakably, and show that the course He took was in keeping with 
His whole aim. 

“Let me ask you,” said lie, to some irritated Rabbis, who mur¬ 
mured at seeing* Him, on one occasion, surrounded by “publicans 
and sinners,” “ who of you, if lie had a Hock of a hundred sheep, 
and one of them were to go astray, would not leave the ninety and 
nine on the pastures, and go off after the one that was lost, till he 
found it? And when he had done so, would he not lav it on his 
shoulders gladlv, and carry iL back to the flock? and, when he had 

C * T Ir J 

come home, would he not call together his friends and neighbours, 
to rejoice with him at his having found the sheep That was lost? 

“ You scribes and Pharisees,—Rabbis,—lawyers.—think you are 
so righteous, that you need no repentance. You speak of some of 
vour number, as bavins never committed a sin in their lives; of some 
whose only sin has been such a thing as having once put the phy¬ 
lacteries on his forehead before those on his arm; and call some the 
'perfectly righteous.' Let me tell you, that all men os such are the 
great flock of God,—for all arc His sons,—and that when one who 
lias gone astray, and has lived in sin, comes to himself and repents, 
there is greater joy in heaven over his return, than over ninety and 
nine, who, like you. think they have no need of repentance. And i£ 
this be the case in heaven, bow much more ought I, here on earth, 
to rejoice that many such penitent ones come to me, than at your 
coming in proud self-sufficiency to boast that you need nothing at my 
hand." 

** Ot ,” continued He, “I ask you,—suppose a poor woman who 
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had only ten drachma, were to lose one in one of the dark window- 

less hovels, in which so many of our people in these evil days live, 

would *ie not light a lamp and sweep the floor over, and spare no 

pains in seeking till she found it? And when she had found it, 

would she not call together her friends and neighbours, and ask them 

to rejoice with her for having found the drachma that was lost? In 

the same way, I tell you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of 

God, in the highest heaven, over one such sinner as those you so 

bitterly despise, who turns and repents. ’Well, therefore, may I 

gladly receive them, and mingle with them, when they come to me to 

learn* the wav back to God. 

* 

“ Let me tell you a parable. 

“ A certain man had two sons. And the younger of these said to 
his father,—‘ Father, give me I pray you, the portion of the property 
that falls to me. I am the younger son, and inherit only half as 
much as my cider brother, but I pray you let me have it.' The 
father, on tills, divided between the two all his living, retaining, 
however, the larger share of the elder son in his hands till his own 
death, as he might have done with that of the younger son also. 
YYijf share, however, he gave into the young man’s own hands. 

41 But before long, the younger son began to dislike the restraint 
of his father’s house, and gathering all together, set off for a distant 
country, and there gave his passions the reins, and lived in such riot, 
that erelong his whole means were scattered. But, now’, when he 
had spent his all, a great famine arose in the country, and he hegan 
to be in distress. At last it went so hard with him, that he was glad 
to ask one of the citizens to give him anything at all to do, whatever 
it was, to get bread, lie was, thereupon, sent into the man’s fields, 
to be his swineherd, a sadly shameful occupation for a Jewt Yet, 
after all, he did not get even his food for which he had bargained, 
for neither his master nor any one else thought of him, and he was 
left to starve. lie even longed to fill himself with the pods of the 
carob-trec, which are fed out to swine, and arc sometimes eaten by 
the very poor, but no man gave him any even of them. 

“in his loneliness and sore trouble, lie began to reflect. ‘How 
mnnv labourers and household servants of mv father,’ said he to him- 
self, ‘have more bread than they can eat, while I, Ms son, am dying 
here of want. I will ari-e, and go back to my father, and will con- 
ft s my guilt and nnworthiness, and tell him how deeply I feel that I 
have sinned against heaven and done great wrong towards him. I 
will say that i feel I am no longer worthy to be called his son, and 
will ask him to treat me like one of his hired labourers, and will tell 
him that I will gladly work with them for my daily bread, so that ho 
receive me again,’ 

: “ He had no sooner resolved to do this, than he rose to return to 

his father’s house. But when he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him and knew him, and ran out to meet him, full of tender com- 
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passion, and fell on his neck and kissed him tenderly. And the son 
said to him, * I have sinned against God and against thee, and am not 
•worthy that thou shoiildst auy longer call me thy son.’ He could 
not say what lie had intended besides, when he saw how fondly his 
father l>eut ovnr him, notwithstanding his sins and folly. Nor was 
more needed; for his father called out to his servants, ‘ Bring me arohe, 
the best there is, that he may have my finest; and put it on him; and 
put a ring on his finger, and sandals on his feet; he shall no longer, 
like a slave, be without either; and bring the fatted calf and kill it. 
W'c shall have a feast to-day and be merry, for my son; lost and dead, 
as I thought, in a strange laud, is once more home: dead by his sins, 
lie is alive again by repentance: a lost wanderer, he has returned to 
the fold.’ 

“'The elder son, meanwhile, had been in the field with the labourers, 
but now came towards home. And as he drew near, he heard music 
and dancing. Calling one of the servants, lie thereupon asked what 
liad happened, and was told that his brother had come home, and 
that his father was so glad to have him once more safe and sound, 
that he had had the best calf lulled, and given for a feast to the 
household. 

“ But uow, instead of rejoicing over his brother’s return, the elder 
son took amiss such gladness of his father, at Laving him safely hack 
again, and would not go into the house at all, or take any part in the 
rejoicings. The father, therefore, ever kind and gentle, went out to 
him to soothe] him, and to beg him to come in. All he could say, 
however, failed to soften his heart, and he vented his discontent 
in angry reproaches: 'I have served you for many a year, more like 
a slave than, a son, and have obeyed you in every particular, and yet 
you never gave me a kid, far less a fatted calf, that I might have a 
little enjoyment with my friends. But when this fellow 7 , who is 
indeed your son, though I will not call him my brother,—this fellow 
who has spent your money on harlots,—has come hack, you have 
killed the fatted ealf for him.’ 

“‘My son, 5 replied the father, mildly, ‘have you forgotten that 
you have been always by my side, while your brother has been far 
away from me, or that all that I have belongs to you as my heir? 
Surely all this should raise you above such hard judgments and 
jealous thoughts. What could we do but rejoice when a long-lost 
son has come back again to his father’s house? ’ ” 

The parables of the Lost Sheep and of the Lost Piece of Silver had 
been enforced by the noblest of all the parables. Henceforth, for all 
ages, it was proclaimed beyond the possibility of misconception, that, 
in the teaching of Jesus, God looks with unspeakably greater favour 
on the penitent humility of “ the sinner,” with its earnest of gratis 
tude and love, than on cold correctness in which the heart has no place. 

Wc are indebted to St. Luke l‘of some other fragments of th& 
teaching of these last weeks. 
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Among the great multitudes who had thronged after Him, the 
publicans of the district were especially noticeable. Many of them 
were, doubtless, in a good position in life, and some even rich, but 
all were exposed to peculiar temptations in their hated calling. Not 
a few seem to have listened earnestly to the first Teacher who Iiatl 
ever treated them as men with souls to save, and it was of the 
greatest importance to them that they should have wise and true 
principles for their future guidance. The following parable seems 
to have been delivered specially to them, as part of an address when 
they had gathered iu more than usual numbers. 

“A certain rich man had a steward, to whom he left the entire 
charge of his affairs. He learned, however, from some sources, that 
this man was acting dishonestly by him. and scattering his goods; 
so lie called him and let him know what he had heard, telling him, 
at the same time, to make out and settle all his accounts, as he could 
no longer hold his office. 

“ The steward, knowing that he was guilty, was at a loss what to 
do. * I cannot dig,’ said he, 1o himself, * for I have not been accus¬ 
tomed to it, and I am ashamed to beg/ At hist he bit on a plan 
which he thought would serve his end, and at once set himself to' 
carry it out. Going to all his master’s tenants, one by one, he asked 
each how much rent or dues he had to pay, though, in fact, he knew 
all this beforehand. AVhen told, he pretended to have been com¬ 
missioned, iu compliance with his own suggestion, to low : cr the 
amount in each case; and lie thus secured the favour of all. For 
example, he went to one and asked him ‘ How much owest thou to my 
lord? ’ and when told 1 A hundred pipes of oil/ bade liim take back 
his bill, and write another, instead, for fifty. A second, who owed 
a hundred quarters of wheat, lie/old to make oi ta fresh writing with 
only eighty. In this way, by leading them to think him their bene¬ 
factor, he made sure of friends, who would open their houses to him. 
when he had been dismissed. 

“Some time after, when his master heard lmw cleverly he had 
secured his own ends, he could not help admiring his shrewdness. 
And, in truth, it is a fact, that had men like this steward—the sons 
of this world—not of the next—arc wiser in their dealings with tlicir 
fellows, than the sons of light—my disciples—are in theirs with their 
brethren, sons of my heavenly Kingdom, like themselves. 

“ As the master of that steward commended him for his prudence, 
though it was so worldly and selfish, I, also, must commend to you 
a prndencc of a higher kind in your relations to the things of this 
life. By becoming my disciples, you have identified yourselves with 
the interest of another Master than Mammon, tlio god of this world— 
whom you have hitherto served—and have before you another course 
and aim in life. You will be represented to your former master as 
no longer faithful to him, for my service is so utterly opposed to that 
ef Harnmnn that, if faithful to me you cannot be faithful tc* him , and. 

L of C—21. 
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he will, in consequence, assuredly take your stewardship of this 
world’s goods from you—that is, sink you in poverty, as I have often 
said. I counsel you, therefore, so to use the goods of Mammon—the 
■worldly means still at your command—that, hy truly worthy distri¬ 
bution of them to your needy brethren—and my disciples are mostly 
poor—you may make friends for yourselves, who, if they die before 
you, will welcome you to everlasting liibitatious in heaven, when you 
pass thither, at death. Fit yourselves, by labours of love and deeds 
of true charity, as my followers, to become fellow-citizens of the 
heavenly mansions with those whose wants you have relieved while 
they were still in life. 

'‘If you be faithful, thus, in the use of your possessions on earth, 
you will be deemed worthy by God to he entrusted with in¬ 
finitely greater riches hereafter, in heaven, for he that is faithful in 
this lesser stewardship, has shown that he will be so in a higher, but 
he who has misused the lesser, cannot bopc to be entrusted with a 
greater. If you show r , in your life, that you have not been faithful to 
God in the use of this world’s goods, entrusted to you by Ilim to ad¬ 
minister for llis glory, how can you hope that lie will commit to 
your keeping the unspeakably grander trust of heavenly riches? If 
you have proved unfaithful in the stewardship of what was not ycurs 
—the worldly means lent you for a time hy God—how can you hope 
to be honoured with the great trust of eternal salvation, which 
would have been yours had you proved yourself lit for it? 

“ Be assured that if you do not use your earthly riches faithfully 
for God, hy dispensing them as I have told you, you will never enter 
my heavenly Kingdom at all. You will have shown that you arc 
servants of Mammon, and not the servants of God; for it is impos¬ 
sible for any man to serve two masters.” 

Such unworldly counsels, so contrary to their own spirit, were 
received with contemptuous ridicule by the Pharisees standing round, 
as the mere dreams of a crazed enthusiast. The love of money had 
become a characteristic of their decaying religiousness, and it seemed 
to them the wildest folly to advise the rich, as their truest wisdom, to 
use their wealth to make friends for the future w'orld, instead of 
enjoying it here. It is quite possible, indeed, that some of them felt 
the words of Christ as ji personal reproof, and were all the more 
embittered. 

Patient as He was in the endurance of personal wrongs and insults, 
the indignation of Jesus was roused at such sneers at the first prin¬ 
ciples of genuine religion, and He, at once, with the calm fearless¬ 
ness habitual to Ilim, exposed their hypocrisy and unsafencss aa 
spiritual guides. 

“You hold your heads high,” said lie, “and affect to be saints, 
before men—such perfect patterns of piety, indeed, that you may 
judge all men by yourselves. 

" But God, who knows all things, and judges, not by the outward 
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appearance, but by the heart, knows how different you are in reality 
from what you make men believe. Your pretended, holiness, which 
is so highly thought, of by men, is an abomination before God. You 
ignore, or explain away the commands of His law, when they do not 
suit you, and thus are mere actors, for true godliness honours the 
whole Law. 1 condemn you on the one ground on which you claim 
to be most secure. You demand honour for your strict obedience to 
the Law; I charge you with hypocrisy, for your designed and delib¬ 
erate corruption of that Law, to suit yourselves. 

*' Sincerity is demanded from those who wish to serve God, That 
which Moses and the Prophets so long announced,—that to which all 
the Scriptures point, the Kingdom of the Messiah—lias come. From 
the time when the Baptist preached, that kingdom is no longer 
future, but is set up in your midst, and with what success! Every 
one presses with eagerness into it But, as you know, 1, its Head 
and Kiug, make the most searching demands from those who would 
enter it, and open its citizenship only to those who are willing to 
overcome all difficulties to obtain it. You charge me with breaking 
the Law, but, so far from doing so, I require that the whole Law, iu 
its truest sense, be obeyed by every one who seeks to enter the New 
Kingdom, It is easier for heaven and earth, I tell men, to pass away, 
than for one tittle of the Law to lose its force. But how different is 
it with you! Take the one single case of divorce. What loose 
examples does not the conduct of some of your own class supply? 
what conflicting opinions do you not give on the question? I claim 
that the words of the Law be"observed to the letter, and maintain, in 
opposition to your hollow morality, that any one who puts away his 
wife, e^feccpt for adultery, and marries another, himself commits 
adultery, and that he who marries the woman thus divorced is also 
guilty of the same crime. Judge by this whether you or 1 most 
honour the Law—whether you or I arc the safer guides of the people. 
How God must despise your boasts of speeial zeal for His glory! 

“But that, notwithstanding your sneers, you may feel the truth of 
what 1 Lave just said as to the results of the possession of riches, 
when they are not employed as I have counselled—to make friends 
for yourselves, who will welcome you to heaven hereafter, let me 
tell you a parable. 

“There was a certain rich man who dressed in robes of fine purple 
—the raiment of princes—over garments of the costliest Egyptian 
cotton, which only the most luxurious can buy. 

"There was also, iu the same place, a poor diseased beggar named 
Lazarus, who had been brought and set down, as an object of charity, 
before the gates of the great man’s mansion, where he lay helpless, 
day after day; so abject, that lie longed to be fed with what fell from 
the rich man's table. But the rich man, though he often saw him, 
and knew his case, showed him no kindness, and instead of helping 
the sufferer, and thus making a friend with his money, who should 
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help him hereafter, as I advise; had no thought except of himself, 
and of his own pleasure' The poor man’s ease was indeed pitiful; 
he could not even drive away the unclean dogs, which, day by day, 
came and increased his pain by licking his sores. 

“It came to pass, after a time, that Lazarus died, and was carried 
by the angels to Paradise, and there set down next to Abraham on 
the banqueting couches, at the feast in the kingdom of God, with 
his head in the great patriarch’s bosom—the highest place of honour 
that Paradise could give. 

“Erelong, the rich man also died, and, unlike Lazarus, whom men 
had left uneared for, even in his death, lie was honoured with a 
sumptuous funeral. 

“lie, also, passed lo Hades; not, however, to that part of it where 
Paradise is, but to Gehenna, the place of paiu and torment in the 
world of shades. And in llades he lifted up his eyes, and saw 
Abraham in (he far distance, in the banqueting hall of bliss, with 
Lazarus reclining next him, in his bosom, as his most honoured 
friend. And he knew them both, and remembered how Lazarus had 
Iain at his gate, and thought of this as a bond between them. ‘O 
Father Abraham,’ cried he, in his torments, ‘have mercy on my 
agony, I beseech thee, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of 
his finger in water, and cool mv Longue, for I am tormented in this 
flame.’ So great had been the change in their positions, that now the 
despised beggar was entreated to do even so small a favour Lo him 
from whom he himself had once looked for any favour in vain! Hives 
would fain make friends with Lazarus now, but could not bethink 
him of any good deed he had ever done him to help him to do so. 

“Abraham now called this to his mind. ‘Son,’ said be, ‘wonder 


not that you and Lazarus are in such opposite conditions here, from 
those you had when in life. You, then, had as much earthly hap¬ 
piness as you could eujoy: you had it, and set your heart on it, and 
lived only for yourself. Ilad you used your wealth as n godly man, 
in doing good to those, like Lazarus, who needed pity, instead of 
lavishing it on splendour and self-indulgence, you would have had 
good laid up for you now. Rut you lived only for earth, and the 
good you chose has been left behind you. You made your portion 
in your lifetime, and have none here. Rut I>azarus endured, while 
still alive, the sufferings allotted him, and he has none in this state. 
Penitent and lowly, he bore them patiently, as a child of God, and 
is now receiving the reward of the poor in spirit, llis i>osition and 
yours are reversed, for he now finds consolation and joy, in exchange 
for liis earthly misery, hut you, pain and sorrow, instead of your 
self-indulgence.’ 

“ ‘ Resides all this, ’ added he, ' between this happy abode and yours, 
there is a great space, across which no one can' pass, either from us 


to you, or from you to us, so that it is impossible that you should 
Lave auy share in our joy, or that we can j:i any way lessen your pain.’ 
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“ Now, for the first time, the rich man saw the full extent of his 
misery, and its cause. ‘ Would that I had acted differentl} 1 ",’ cried 
he, ' when in life. Would that, instead of living for myself—hard, 
impenitent, selfish—I had been lowly and penitent, using my wealth 
as God enjoined, in blessing the wretched. I should then have been 
welcomed by Lazarus, and such as he, into the everlasting habita¬ 
tions of Paradise!’ 

“ ‘But, oh! Father Abraham,’ lie continued, ‘let me be the only one 
of my father’s house to come into this doieful place. Send Lazarus, 
I beseech thee, back to earth, to my father’s house, for I have five 
brethren, who live as I lived. It would add unspeakably to my pain 
if they also came to this abode of woe. Oh! let Lazarus go and warn 
them of what has befallen me, their brother.’ 

“‘To escape your sad doom,’ replied Abraham, ‘they must needs 
repent, and live the life of the godly. But for this the Law and the 
Prophets are the appointed means; let them listen to them.’ 

“‘Nay, Father Abraham,’ auswered the lost one, ‘that is not 
enough. It did not move me to repeutancc. But if a dead man re¬ 
turned again from the grave, and came to them, and told them how 

i J O 1 T 

it was with me here, they would be alarmed, and reform.’ 

“‘You err, my unhappy sou,’ said Abraham, closing the scene. 

' It would not move them in the least, for so amply are the Scrip¬ 
tures fitted to persuade men to repentance, that those whom they do 
not win to it would not be persuaded even if one rose from the 
dead.’” 

The Rabbis had listened to the parable, but it touched their own 
failing too pointedly to make them care for auy longer conference 
with Jesus. When they were gone—it may be "while He was resting 
with the Twelve in the eool of the evening—the incidents of the 
whole day were passed in review, and Jesus noticed that the words 
and bearing of Ilis opponents, respect for whom, as the teachers of 
the nation, was instinctive with every Jew—had not been without 
their effect even on His disciples. It was evident that the very 
nature of His demands—the trials and persecutions to come, and the 
weakness of human nature—would raise moral hindrances to the full 


and abiding loyalty of not a few. 

By way of caution, therefore, He now warned them on this point. 


“It is impossible,” said He, 


“ to prevent divisions, disputes, and 


even desertion aud apostasy, on the part of some of you, in the evil 
times to come. .Misrepresentation, prejudice, the bent of different 
minds; the weakness of some, and the unworthiness of others, will 


inevitably produce their natural results. The progress of iny king¬ 
dom will, I foresee, be hindered more or less from this cause, but it 


cannot be avoided. Yet, woe to him who thus hinders the spread 
and glory of the Truth. It were better for him, if, like the worst 
criminal, he were bound to a heavy millstone, and east into the sea, 
Latin that he should cause a single simple child-like soul* who b* 
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lieves in me, to fall. Take heed that you neither mislead nor are 
misled! Remember that I tell yon that olTences must he prevented or 
removed by a lowly forgiving spirit on your part. You know how 
far you are yet from this; how strong pride, love of your own 
opinion, harshness, and impatience, still are in your hearts. To 
further my Kingdom when I am gone, strive above all things fer 
peace and love among yourselves. 

“The one grand means of avoiding these causes of offence and 
spiritual ruin is unwearied, forgiving love; by that frame of mind 
which you see so wholly wanting in the Rabbis, that they have even 
now murmured at my so much as speaking to sinners, from whom 
such simple, lowly brethren are to be gathered. If such an one sin 
against you, and turn aw^ay from your fellowship, rebuke him for 
his sin, but if he see his error and repent of it, and come back for¬ 
give him; aye, even if he wrong you seven times in a day, and feel 
and acknowledge his error and promise amendment, as often, you 
must each time forgive him freely.” 

The Twelve ■ had listened to these counsels with intense interest, 
but their inoral grandeur almost discouraged them. They felt that 
nothing is harder than constant patience and loving humility—never 
returning evil for evil, but ever ready to forgive, even when repeat¬ 
edly injured without cause. It needed, as they feared, stronger faith 
than they yet had, to create such an abiding spirit of tender meek¬ 
ness. They had talked over the whole matter, and saw only one 
source of strength. Coming to their Master, full of confidence in 
H is divine power to grant their request, they openly, and with a sw T cet 
humility, prayed Him that He would increase their faith. 

“ This request,” answered Jesus, “ shows that faith, in a true and 
worthy sense, is y r et to be begun in your hearts. If you had it, even 
in a small measure, or, to use a phrase you hear every day, as a grain 
of mustard-seed; instead of finding obedience to these counsels too 
difficult, you would undertake and perform even apparent impos¬ 
sibilities—acts of trust which demand the highest spiritual power 
and strength. To use words which you have often heard as an 
illustration of acts naturally impossible, you would say to this syca¬ 
more or mulberry-tree, ‘Be thou plucked up by the roots and 
planted in the sea,’ and it would obey you—that is, you would bo 
able to do what, without faith, seems as impossible. 

“To such efficiency and eminence in my service will true faith in 
Me lead you: but beware, amidst all, of any thought of merit of your 
own. Your faith must grow, and cannot he given as a mere bounty 
from without: it is a result of your own spiritual development and 
true humility, which looks away from self to me, as the one con¬ 
dition of this' advancement. You shall have the increased faith you 
seek, but it will he only by your continued loving dependence on me, 
your Master. If any of you had a servant ploughing or tending your 
flock, would you say to him when he comes home from the field ia 
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the evening, 'Come near immediately, and sit down to meat?’ 
Would you not rather say, ‘ Prepare my supper, and make your¬ 
self fit to wait on me at table, and after I have supped, you 
shall eat and drink?’ Would you think yourself under obliga¬ 
tion to the servant because he has been working for you, or be¬ 
cause lie waits on you as required? Assuredly not, for your 
servant had only done what it was right he should do as a servant. 
Re, yon, such servants. There is a daily work, wilh prescribed tasks, 
required from you. The great supper will not be till this life is 
ended; but when it is ended, you must not think of yourselves, on ac¬ 
count of it, except as becomes servants; and should you be rewarded 
or honoured, you must not forget, that it is only from my free favour, 
and not as payment of any claim; because, in fact, you have done 
only what it was your duty, as servants, to do. The servant who 
docs less than his duty, is guilty before his master, but he who has 
done his duty, though he has avoided blame, has no reason to think 
himself entitled to reward. Feel, therefore, in any case, that your 
work has not been beyond your rightful duty, and that, though you 
have escaped condemnation, you have no claim for any merit.” 

The hostility of the Rabbis was growing daily more bitter, after 
each fruitless attack. At each towu or village they gathered round 
Him, and harassed him at every step by attempts to compromise 
Ilim with the authorities. 

On one of these last days of IIis journey towards Jerusalem, a 
knot of Pharisees had, thus, forced themselves on Him, and sought 
to elicit something that might serve them, by asking Him— 

“ Master, you have often represented yourself, both by word and by 
mighty deeds, as the Messiah, but we see no signs as yet of the com¬ 
ing of the kingdom of God. When will it come? It has been long 
promised.” 

“ The kingdom of God,” answered Jesus, "is something entirely 
different from what you expect. You look for a great political 
revolution, and the establishment of a Jewish empire, with its capital 
in Jerusalem. Instead of this, it is a spiritual kingdom, in the hearts 
and consciences of men, and, as such, cannot come with the outward 
display and circumstance of earthly monarchy, so that men may say, 

‘ Lo, here is the kingdom of God/or, Mo, there.’ The coming of 
the kingdom develops itself unobserved. I cannot, therefore, give/ 
you any moment when it may be said to have come, fer, in fact, it! 
is already in your midst. I, the Messiah, live and work amongst you , ] 
and where the Messiah is, there is His kingdom. There, already, is 
it steadily advancing, after its nature, like the seed in the ground, 
like the grain of mustard-seed, or, like the leaven in a woman’s 
measure of meal.” 

The malevolent question thus met a reply which at once balked 
curiosity, and laid on all the most solemn responsibilities; for if the 
Messiah was really among them, how imperative to fit themselves for 
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entering His kingdom! The interrogators, finding tlieir sinister effort 
vaiw, presently left, and, when thus alone, Jesus resumed the subject 
with His disciples. 

"I have only spoken to these men,” said He, " of the growth and 
development of my kingdom, unseen, and silently, in the hearts of 
men. To yon I would now speak of the future. Days will come 
when trouble shall make men’s hearts long for one of the davs of the 
con of Man back again, and false Messiahs will rise, pretending to 
bring deliverance. But when they say to you, ' Lo. there is the 
.Messiah come at last,’ or, ‘ Lo, here He is,’ go not out after them; do 
not follow them. For the coming of the Son of Man will be as 
sudden, as striking to all eyes, as mighty in its power, as when the 
lightning leaps from the cloud and suddenly sets the whole heavens 
in flame. There is no need of asking of the lightning * Where is it?’ 
iT for any to tell vou of it. 

“ But tliis coming will not be now. I must first suffer many things 
from this generation, and be rejected by it. Far from approaching 
with slow royal pomp, seen and welcomed from afar; far from the 
world hailing my coming, and preparing for it, us for that of an ex¬ 
pected king: they will be busied in their ordinary affairs when it is 
1 earest; till, suddenly, wide ruin and judgment burst on them, as the 
flood on the men of the davs of Xoah, and the tire from heaven on 
hodom. in the davs of Lot, brinjins destruction on all. Men lived in 
security then; they ate and drank; they married and gave in marriage, 
with no thought or preparation for the impending catastrophe. 

“ It will be the same at my coming. Men will be as secure; the 
day will hurst on them as suddenly, when 1 shall be revealed in ray 
glory. When it comes, there will be an awful and instant separation 
of man from man. The good and evil will no longer be mixed to¬ 
gether. He who would save himself must, on the moment, part 
from those whom the peril threatens. He who lives in a town, must, 
as the destruction approaches, so hasten his flight, that if he be on 
the housetop when it draws near, he must not think of going into the 
house to save anything, but must flee, at the loss of ail earthly pos¬ 
sessions. He who is in the open field, must not turn back io his 
house for his goods, hut must leave all behind him, and escape with 
his life. You hear my words: see that, in that day, you give heed to 
them. Remember Lot’s wife, who perished for looking baek, in dis¬ 
obedience to the divine command. Whosoever, in that day, shall 
seek to preserve his life, by unfaithfulness to me, shall lose life 
eternal, and he who loses this life for my sake, will secure heaven for 
ever. 

The separation of men, at my coming, will, indeed, be solemn! 
Those who spent this life together, will then find themselves parted 
forever! I tell you, in that night there will be two men in one bed; 
one will be taken, and the other left; two poor slaves will be grinding 
floor for the household together; one will be taken and the other left.” 
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The Twelve had listened with breathless attention to this vision of 
the future. They had heard much that was new, grand, and fearful, 
and they trembled with a natural fear at the awful picture set before 
them. “ Where, Lord,” asked they, “will the Messiah gather Ilia 
own, that they may he safe? Where is the refuge in which those 
who love Thee will he received in that day?” 

“Who says to the eagle,” replied Jesus, “where the carcase is? 
His keen eves see it from afar. Where the Messiah will be, and 
where the gathering place for the saved will be, they will see from 
afar for whom it is provided, and with swift flight will betake 
themselves thither. 1 ’ 

The momentous earnestness with which Jesus had so often spoken 
of the difficulty of being truly Ilis disciple had sunk into the hearts of 
many who heard it, and the free access to Himself He permitted, 
must often have been used to seek counsel on a point so momentous. 
It was, moreover, a passion with the Jew to speculate on every ques¬ 
tion of theology, as is seen in the vast system elaborated by the Rabbis. 
The mysteries'of the future world especially engrossed them. By the 
multitude it was taken, for granted that every Israelite, as such, 
would have a portion in heaven, but there were not a few others 
who, like Esdras, fancied that “The Most High had made this world 
for many, but the world to come for few: as He had made much 
'common earth, but little gold,” One in whom Ilis words had raised 
such questions, took advantage, about this time, of His readiness to 
listen to their doubts and inquiries, to ask Him if more than a few 
only would be saved, since He had said it was so hard to be His fol- 
lower. Instead of answering, directly, a question which eould only 
gratify curiosity, Jesus, ever practical, gave His reply a turn which 
was much more useful. 

“ It would benefit you little,” said He, “if I answered your ques¬ 
tion as you wish: the* great matter for you is that many will not be 
saved, so that it becomes you to strive, with intense earnestness, to 
enter in through the narrow door that leads to eternal life: for many, 

I say unto you, who would like to enter at last, hut do not thus 
strive now, will seek to do so when too late and will not be admitted. 
If once you be shut out from the kingdom of the Messiah, you will 
in vain plead your external connection with me now. When the 
great banquet of heaven begins, the Messiah will cause the door of 
the banqueting hall to be shut. If ye. then, come to it and knock at 
the door, saying * Lord, open to us,’ He will answer from within, ‘I 
know you not, whence yon arc.* If you urge that He has forgotten 
von, and that, if He will bethink Him. lie will recollect that vou ate 
and drank in nis presence, as companions at the same table, and that 
He bad taught in your streets, He will only answer, ‘ I tell you I 
know you not, whence ye are. Depart from me, all ye workers of 
unrishteousness . 1 

“ What weeping and gnashing of teeth will bo there u ye stand, 
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thus, and see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, 
in the kingdom of God, and yourselves east out! What wailing, 
when you see, instead of yourselves, the heathen you have so de¬ 
spised, come from the east, and west, and north, and south, and sit 
down at the great feast of heaven. Believe me, there are many who, 
now, before the setting up of my kingdom, are first, who, after it is 
set up, will be last; many, like the heathen who shall enter to the 
feast, who will become my disciples only late, and shall yet take a 
first place in my kingdom. See that ye press on while the door is 
still open to admit you.” 

Jesus had now been for some time in Perea, in the territory of 
Antipas, the murderer of John. The intense unpopularity of the 
crime bad, doubtless, been a protection to Him, but there wfere many 
reasons why such a man should wish the great Wonder Worker, 
whom lie personally feared so much, as, perhaps, the murdered Bap¬ 
tist, risen from the dead, fairly out of bis dominions. Unwilling to 
appear in the matter, be used the Pharisees, counting on their readi¬ 
ness to further his end of getting rid of Him. Some of their number, 
therefore, come to Ilim, with the air of friends anxious for Ills safety, 
and warned Ilim that it would be well for Him to leave Perea as 
quickly as possible, as Herod desired to kill Him. 

Jesus at once saw through the whole design, as a crafty plan of 
Herod himself to expel Him. He was on Ilis way to Jerusalem, and 
contented Himself with showing that He gave no grounds for politi¬ 
cal suspicion, and that lie quite well understood how little friendship 
there was in the advice the Pharisees had given Ilim. 

“Go and tell that crafty fox,"said He, “ that I know why be is 
afraid of me, and wishes me out of his land. Tell him there is no 
cause for his alarm, for I do nothing to wake bis suspicions. I have 
no designs that can injure him, hut confine myself to driving demons 
from poor men possessed with them, and to healing the sick. These 
harmless labours I shall not intermit till the time Thave fixed to give 
to them is over. It will take three days more to pass quite out of 
Perea, and for these three days I shall he in his territory, but on the 
third day I leave it, for I am now on my way to Jerusalem, to die 
there, llerod will not need to trouble himself to kill jne, for it 
would be unfitting for a prophet to die outside the holy city.” Such 
a message was virtually an intimation that He knew that it would be 
by the hands of those who pretended kindly to warn Him. and their 
allies, that He should perish, and not by those of Antipas. 

The word Jerusalem, and the thought of the guilt of the city so 
tcnderlj' loved by Him—guilt soon to be increased by llis violent 
death at its hand, filled His heart with deep irrepressible emotion. 

“O Jerusalem! Jerusalem.” cried He, in a louder voice, trembling 
with sadness—"it is thou, the City of the Temple, the City of the 
Great King, who killest the prophets, and stonest those whom God 
sends unto thee! Thou art still true to thine evil repute! How often. 
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oh, how often, thou mother of many children, would I have gathered 
them all round me safely, from the dangers before them ; as the careful 
hen calls together her brood when the shadow of evil falls near, and 
spreads her wings over them, and guards them from every harm! 
But thou wouldst not let me do thee this service. For what shall 
come on thcc thou must, thyself, bear the blame! The divine pro¬ 
tection I would have given thee thou hast refused and hast lost, not 
will I appear in thy desolation as thy helper. Thou wilt not see ma 
till I come to set up in thee my Kingdom, and receive thy homage, 
no louger to be denied,—as the Messiah, the Blessed, who comes iq 
the name of the Lord!” 


CHAPTER LIV. 

IN pe it eA—( Continued). 

The lofty demands of Jesus from His followers had filled the 
Twelve with doubts and misgivings of their power to fulfil them. A 
continuous self-denial, which thought only of their blaster, and a 
patient love whioh returned meekness and good for evil and injury, 
were graces slowly attained; how much more so when thej" could 
only strike root intlic heart after the dislodge meat of hereditary prej¬ 
udices and modes of thought? 

A sense of weakness had alreatty led them to ask that their faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah; able to aid them in all their straits and trials; 
might be strengthened. The utterance of that faith in prayer was no 
less necessary, at once to obtain the grace needed to bear them through 
diificulties, and to raise them to a steadfast confidence in the tri¬ 
umphant manifestation of their Master’s Kingdom, of which He had 
more than once spoken. Lest they should grow slack in this great 
duty, He reminded them that their whole frame of mind should be 
one of habitual devotion, that thc 3 r might not become faint-hearted, 
and give way before the trials they might have to suffer, or at the 
seeming delay in His coming. His words, as usual, took the form of 
a parable. 

“There was in a city,” said He, "a judge, who neither feared God 
nor reverenced man. And there was also a widow in that city who 
had an enemy from whom she could hope to get free only by the in¬ 
terposition of the judge. So she came often to him, asking him to do 
justice to her, and maintain her right against her adversary. But lie 
paid no attention, for a long time, to her suit. At last, however, ho 
could bear her constant coming no longer, and said within himself— 
‘ Though I should do it as my duty, that does not trouble me, for I do 
not pretend to fear God, and care nothing for man. Yet this widow 
torments me. I shall therefore do what is right in her case for my 
own sake, for otherwise she will perfectly weary me by her constant 
appeals. ’ 
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“So, the widow, by her importunity, obtained her end, at last. 

"Hear what the unjust judge says! Ihit if men thus get what i« 
right, even from the worst, if they urge their suit long enough, with 
sufficient earnestness; how can any one doubt that God, the Righteous 
One, will give heed to the cry of His Saints for all they have to sillier? 
Will lie not much rather, though He let the enemy rage for what 
seems a long time, surely, at the great day, avenge the wrongs of His 
elect, who are so dear to Him, and thus cry in prayer night and day? 

"I tell you, He will be patient towards them, though they thus cry 
to Him continually, for He is not wearied with their complaints, as 
the unjust judge was with those of the widow; and He will deliver 
them from their enemies, without and within, and give them a portion 
in the Kingdom of the Messiah, and that speedily. For when the Mes¬ 
siah comes it will seem as if the waiting for Him had only been brief. 
But when He thus comes, will He find any who still look for Him, 
and believe that the promise of His return will be fulfilled? Will my 
disciples endure to the end; or can it be that they will fall away be¬ 
fore all their trials?’* 

To one of these last days in Perea we are indebted for the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican. Jesus had spoken much of prayer, 
but the religion of the day was so largely mechanical, that they were 
in danger of mistaking the outward form for the substance. Only 
repeated lessons could guard them from the lifeless formality of the 
Rabbis, with whom the most sacred duties had sunk to cold outward 
rites. Self-righteous pride, moreover, was the characteristic of much 
of the current religiousness, and was, in fact, a natural result of the 
extcrnalism prevailing. To show' the true nature of devotion pleasing 
to God, lie related the following parable:— 

"Two men,” said He, " w T ent up at the same time, the hour of 
prayer, to the Temple, to pray. The one was a Pharisee, the other a 
Publican. The Pharisee, who had seen the Publican enter the Temple 
with him, stood .apart; his eyes towards the Holy of Holies, and began 
to pray thus—‘O God, I thank Thee that I do not belong to the com¬ 
mon multitude of mankind, whom Thou hast rejected—to the covet¬ 
ous, the unjust, the adulterous. I thank Thee that I am not wfiiat so 
many men are, what this Publican, here before Thee, is. lie knows 
nothing of fasting or of tithes, but I fast every Monday aud every 
Thursday, and I give the Priests and Levites the tenth, not on’y of all 
I have, but of all I may gain, which is more than the Law requires.’ 

"The Publican, meamvhilc, feeling that he was a sinner, st< pped 
far behind the Pharisee, coming no further into the sacred court than 
its very edge; for he shrank from a near approach to God. Not could 
he dare, in his lowly penitence, to lift up so much as his eyes tc 
heaven, far less his head and his hands, but, with bent head, smote ou 
Jiis breast in his sorrow, and said—‘God be merciful to me the sinner.’ 

"The Pharisee had offered only a proud, cold thanksgiving for hia 
own merits; the Publican an humble cry for mercy. 
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“Believe me, this Publican, whom the Pharisee gave a place among 
the extortionate, the unjust and the impure, received favour from 
God, and returned to his home forgiven and accepted; but the Phari¬ 
see went away unjustified. For, as I have often said, every one who 
thinks highly of himself in religions things will be humbled before 
God, and he who humbles himself will be honoured before Him.” 

Amoug the questions of the day fiercely debated between the great 
rival schools of Hillcl and Schaminai, no one was more so than that 
of divorce. The school of Ilillel contended that a man had a right to 
divorce his wife for any cause he might assign, if it were no more than 
his having ceased to love her, or his having seen one he liked belter, 
or her having cooked a dinner badly. The school of Schammai, on 

ij b * 

the contrary, held that divorce could be issued only for the crime of 
adultery, and offences against chastity. If it were possible to get 
Jesus to pronounce in favour of either school, the hostility of the 
other would be roused, and, hence, it seemed a favourable chance for 
compromising Him, to broach this subject for His opinion.* 

Some of the Pharisees, therefore, took an opportunity of raising the 
question. “ Is it lawful,” they asked, “ to put away one’s wife, when 
a man thinks fit, for any cause he is pleased to assign'/ Or, do you 
think there are exceptions to this rule?” 

There could be no doubt that the lofty morality of Jesus would 
condemn a mere human custom which was corrupting the whole civil 
and domestic life of the nation, and undermining all honour, chastity, 
and love. He had already answered the question fully, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, in which He had taught that arbitrary divorce was not 
permitted; but that was long since, and lie was now in a different 
part of the country. It was quite in accordance with the habit of the 
day to appeal to any Rabbi on a disputed religious question, or scruple, 
on lighter or weightier points; it gratified the universal love for contro¬ 
versy, and gave an opportunity for showing dialectical wit and sharp¬ 
ness. But the questioners gained little by trying their skill on Jesus. 

“Have you never read,” answered He, “ that the Creator of men 
made man and woman at the same time, in the very beginning of our 
race, and gave them to each other as husband and wife? And do you 
not know that so intimate was the relation thus instituted, that, close 
though the connection be between parents and children, God has said 
that that between man and wife is so much closer, that a sou, who, 
before, was under his parents, and was bound more closely to them 
than to any other persons in the world, is to separate himself from his 
father and mother when he marries, and to form a still nearer rela¬ 
tionship with his wife—such a relationship that the two shall become, 
as it were, one. As soon as a man and woman are married, therefore, 
the two make, together, only one being. But since it is God who has 
joined them thus, divorce is the putting asunder by man of what God 
has made into one. Marriage is a sacred union, and man is not to 
regard it as something which he can undo at his pleasure.” 
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Nothing could be said against this from natural grounds, but the 
objection lay ready that the Law of Moses was not so strict, and a 
prospect offered of forcing Jesus either to contradict Himself, or to 
pronounce openly against the great founder of the nation, “ If this 
be so,” said they, 14 how comes it that Moses permitted a man to di¬ 
vorce his wife? for 3*011 know that lie says that writings of divorce¬ 
ment might be given where a divorce was wished, and these dis¬ 
solved the marriage.” 

“Moses,” replied our Lord, “did, indeed, suffer you to put away 
your wives, to prevent a greater evil. He did so as a statesman and 
a law T -giver, from the necessities of the age, which made any better 
law impracticable. Our fathers were too rude and headstrong to per¬ 
mit his doing more. But, though he did not prohibit divorce, be¬ 
cause the feelings of the times did not allow him to do so, it docs not 
follow from this that his action in this matter was the original 
law of the Creator, or that conscience and religion sanction such 
separation's. I s;y, therefore, that whoever puts away his wife, ex¬ 
cept for fornication, which destroys the very essence of marriage by 
dissolving the oneness it had formed, and shall many another, com¬ 
mits adultery; and whoever marries her who is put away for any 
other cause commits adultery, because the woman is still, in God's 
sight., wife of him who has divorced her. ” 

This statement was of far deeper mom cut than the mere silencing 
of maliguant spies. It was designed to set forth for all ages the law 
of His New' Kingdom in the supreme matter of famity life. It swept 
away for ever from Ilis Sdcicty the conception of woman as a mere 
toy or slave of man, and based true relations of the sexes on the 
eternal foundation of truth, right, honour, and love. To eunoble the 
House and the Family by raising woman to her true position was 
essential to the future stability of Ilis Kingdom, as one of purit}* and 
spiritual worth. By making marriage indissoluble He proclaimed 
the equal rights of woman and man w ithin the limits of the famity, 
and, in this, gave their charter of nobility to the mothers of the world. 
For her nobler position in the Christian era, compared with that 
granted her in antiquity, woman is indebted to Jesus Christ. 

When an opportune 13'offered, the disciples asked fuller instruction 
on a matter so grave. Customs or opinions, supported, apparenthq 
ly a national law, and that law divine; customs, the rightness of 
which has never before been doubted, are hard to uproot, however 
good the grounds on which thc3 r are challenged. Hence, even the 
Tw elve felt the strictness of the new law introduced by their Master 
respecting marriage, and frankly told Him, that, if a man were bound 
to liis wife as lie bad said, it seemed to them better not to many. 

“With respect to marrying or not marrying,” replied Christ, 
°3’0ur saying that it is good for a man not to do so is one which 
cannot be received by all men, but only by those to whom the moral 
power to act on it has been given by God. Some do not marry from 
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natural causes, and there are some who voluntarily keep in the singje 
state, that they may give themselves with an entire devotion to the ser¬ 
vice of my Kingdom. Let him among you who feels able to act on the 
lofty principle of denying himself the nobility and holiness of family 
life, that he may with more entire devotion consecrate himself to my 
service, do so.” Self-sacrifice, in this, as in all things, was left by 
Jesns to the conscience and heart. Even His apostles were left free 
to marry or remain single, as they chose, nor can any depreciation of 
the married state be wrung from His words, except by a manifest 
perversion of their spirit. . 

It is signilicant that, in the South as in Galilee, the mothers of 
households, though not expressly named, turned with peculiar ten¬ 
derness and reverence to the new Prophet and Rabbi. They were 
doubtless encouraged to do so by the sight of the women who now, 
as always, accompanied Him on His journeys; but the goodness that 
beamed in His looks, and breathed in Ilis every word, drew them 
still more. Indifferent to the hard and often worthless disputes and 
questions which engaged the other sex, they sought only a blessing 
on the loved ones of their hearts and homes, contented if Jesus 
would lay His bauds on their infants, and utter over them a word of 
blessing. 

A beautiful custom led parents to bring their children at an early 
age to the Synagogue, that they might have the prayers and blessings 
of the elders. “After the father of the child,” says the Talmud, 
“ had laid his hands on his child’s head, he led him to the elders, one 
by one, and they also blessed him, and prayed that he might grow 
up famous in the Law, faithful in marriage, and abundant in good 
works.” Children were thus brought, also, to any Rabbi of special 
holiness, and hence they had been presented already more than once 
before Jesus. Now, on this, Ilis last journey, little children were 
again brought to llim that lie might put His hands on them, and 
pray for a blessing on their future life. To the disciples, however, it 
seemed only troubling their Master, and they chid the parents for 
bringing them. But the feeling of Christ to children was very differ¬ 
ent from theirs. To look into their innocent artless eyes must have 
been a relief after enduring those of spies and malignant enemies. lie 
Himself had the ideal childlike spirit, and He delighted to see in little 
ones His own image. Purity, truthfulness, simplicity, sincerity, do¬ 
cility, and loving dependence shone out on Him from them, and made 
them at all times His favourite types for Ilis followers. The Apostles 
needed the lessons their characteristics impressed, and though He 
had enforced them before, lie gladly took every opportunity of re¬ 
peating them. 

“Let the little children come to me,” said Jesus, “and do not for¬ 
bid them, for the lvingdomof Heaven is given only to such as have a 
childlike spirit and nature like theirs.” Instead of being too young 
for the bestowal of His blessing, lie saw ic their simplicity and inn©- 
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ceDce llie font! earnest of the character He sought to reproduce 
mankind. The citizens of His Kingdom must become like them by 
change of heart and a lowly spiritual life. Stooping down, there 
fore, lie took them up in liis arms, put Ills hands on them, and 
blessed them. liven the least incidents were thus ever turned to the 
highest uses. 

The need of this childlike spirit, and the sad results of its absence, 
must have been brought home to the Apostles hy an occurrence in 
their next day’s journey. Starting southwards, on the way to Jeru- 
i/salem, a young man, whose exemplary character had already made 
ihini a ruler of the local synagogue, came running after Him, and, 
approaching Him with great respect, kneeled before Him, as was 
usual before a venerated Rabbi. “ Teacher,” said he, “I shall 
greatly thank Thee if Thou wilt ease my mind. I have laboured 
diligently to do good works of all kinds prescribed by the Law, but 
I do not feel satisfied that I have done enough; so am not sure, 
after all, that I shall inherit eternal life in the kingdom of the 31 es- 
siah. Pray, tell me what special good work can I clo to secure this?’* 

“Why do yon ask me what is right to do?” answered Jesus. 
“ Your question is superfluous, for it answers itself. There is only 
one Absolute Good—that is, God. The good act respecting which 
you inquire can be nothing else than perfect obedience to His holy 
will. If you really would enter into life eternal, you must keep the 
Commandments givcu thee by Him.” 

The young man expected to hear some new and special commands, 
requiring unwonted pains, and securing correspondingly great merit 
by faultless obedience. The answer of Jesus was too general to help 
him in this. He, therefore, asked—What commands lie particularly 
meant. 

To his astonishment and mortification, instead of namiDg some 
ceremonial ia] auctions, as the Rabbis would have done, Jesus simply 
quoted some of the well-known commandments of the Second Table 
— “Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” “Thou 
shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not bear false witness,” “Honour thy 
father and thy mother,” closing the list with the greatest of all—■ 
“ Tliou slmlt love thy neighbour as thyself,” which w r as thus put last 
ns the one hy which He intended to bring the young man to the test. 

These were only the common duties required of all men, and, as 
such, had a conventional fulfilment which satisfied human standards. 
Their scope was very different, however, in the eyes of Jesus, and 
this the young man presently felt. 

Ilis upright and honest life brought no blush at the enumeration. 
"Without pride, except the secret pride of self-righteousness, and with 
all reverent docility, he replied: 

“ I belie yc I can say that I have strictly kept all these commands. 
In what respect do I still come short?” 

The question itself revealed his spiritual deficiencies. It showed 
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that, however sincere in his efforts after such a life as would secure 
heaven, lie had not risen above the outward service of the letter, and 
had realized neither the spirit of the commandments as a whole, nor, 
in particular, the infinite breadth of that which enjoined love to his 
neighbour. Had he seen this in its true grandeur, it would have 
hinted a higher moral task than merely legal conceptions of duty had 
taught him. and have supplied, at the same time, an impulse towards 
its fulfilment. 

Jesus read his heart in a moment, and was won by the guilcless- 
ness of his answer and question, and by the evident worth of his 
character. As lie looked at him, so earnest, so humble, so admirable 
in his life and spirit, He loved him. Could he only stand the testing 
demand that must now be made, he would pass into the citizenship 
of the kingdom of God. 

‘‘You lack one thing yet,” said Jesus, therefore, “if you really 
wish to be perfect. Had you understood the commands of God in 
their depth and breadth, you would not have asked if you could do 
anything more than you had done; their living power in you would 
have suggested continually fresh duties. "When you ask me to tell 
you what next to do, it shows that you think only of tasks imposed 
from without, and do not act from a principle in yonr own soul. If 
your desire for eternal life be supreme, as it ought to be—go home, 
sell all that you have, and give what you get for it to the poor, and 
iustead of the earthly riches thus given in charity, you will have 
treasure in heaven. Then, come to me, be my disciple, and bear your 
cross after me, as I bear mine.” 

The demand, great though it seems, was exactly suited to the par¬ 
ticular case. It was a special test in a special instance, though under¬ 
neath it lay the unconditional self-sacrifice, and self-surrender for 
Christ, required from all Ills disciples. It could not fan to bring the 
young man to a clearer self-knowledge, and thus, to a wholly new 
conception of what true religion demanded. The only way to lead 
him to a healthier moral state was to humble him, by a disclosure of 
weakness hitherto unsuspected. He liad fancied himself willing to 
do whatever could he required: he could now see if he really were so. 
He had thought he cared for nothing in comparison with gaining 
heaven: he could now judge for himself if he had not erred. 

It might have been hoped that this lofty counsel, the repetition of 
that which had been so often given to others before, would have 
roused one so earnest to a noble enthusiasm, before which all lower 
thoughts would have lost their power. The love he bad inspired in 
Jesus must have shown itself towards him in every look and tone: 
there must have been every desire to attract and win: none to repel. 
But the one absolute, constaut condition of acceptance demanded 
from all—supreme, unrestricted devotion to Ilimself and His cause, 
and willingness to sacrifice all human tics and possessions, or even 
life, for IIis sake, could in no case be lowered. Poor, frieudleas, out 
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lawred, Jesus abated no jot of His awful claims, loftier than human 
monarch had ever dreamed of making, on all who sought citizenship 
in Ilis Kingdom. 

The test exacted was fatal, at least for the time. It was precisely 
that which the young man had least expected, and was a thousand 
dmes harder than any legal enforcements; painful and protracted 
even as those by which the highest grade of ceremonial hoi incss was 
attained. Ilad Jesus invited him to be Ilis disciple without requiring 
the condition He had so often declared indispensable, there would 
have been instant, delighted acceptance. But that could not be. He 
could not say “Be my disciple,” till lie had secured his supreme 
devotion. 

Rich, and already a magistrate—for Church and Slate with the 
Jews were identical—the demand staggered and overwhelmed the 
young man. A moment’s thought, and his broad acres, and social 
position, which he must give up for ever, if lie would follow Jesus, 
raised a whole army of hindrances and hesitations. The condition 
imposed had no limitation, but neither had his own question to which 
it w r as a reply. lie had "been touched where weakest, but this was 
exactly wdiat his repeated request demanded. Why should Jesus 
have asked less from him than from other disciples? It was, doubt¬ 
less, harder for a rich than for a poor man to leave all, but there must, 
in no case, be room for dor bt of the entire sincerity of those admitted 
as disciples, and this could be tested only by their readiness to sacri¬ 
fice all to become so. It was less, besides, to demand this, as things 
were, for disciplcship would only too surely involve, very soon, not 
only loss of all earthly goods, but life-long trials, and even death. 

But the world got the belter in the young man’s heart, and he went 
aw'ay sorrow r ful, at the thought that he was voluntarily excluding 
himself from the kingdoln of the Messiah. Yet, the broad acres: the 
rich possessions—how could he give them up? 

“How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God!” said Jesus, as he went away, evidently in great mental dis¬ 
tress. “ It is easier,” continued lie, “to use a proverb you often 
hoar, for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God,” 

Tiie w'ords fell with a new r and perplexing sound on the ears of the 
disciples. Like all Jew's, they had been accustomed to regard w'orldly 
prosperity as a special mark of the favour of God—for their ancient 
Scriptures seemed always to connect the enjoyment of temporal 
blessings with obedience to the divine law'. They still, moreover, 
secretly cherished the hope of an earthly kingdom of the Messiah, in 
which riches w'ould play a great part, and, even apart from all this, if 
it were hard to enter the kingdom of heaven, except by stooping to 
absolute poverty, it seemed as if very few could be saved at all. 

“ Children, how hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter 
into the kingdom of God,” repeated Jesus, seeing their wonder and 
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evident uneasiness. 44 It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man, who clings to his riches, to enter into 
the kingdom of God.” 

44 Who, then, can be saved?” asked some of them. 

44 With men it is impossible," replied Jesus, fixing His eyes earn¬ 
estly on them, “but not with God: for with God all things are pos¬ 
sible. He can bestow heavenly grace to wean the heart from worldly 
riches: apart from this, the world will prevail.” 

Peter, especially, had listened with deep attention to all that had 
passed, and had been mentally applyin*it to the ease of his fellow 
disciples and himself. Their minds were still full of the Jewish idea 
of merit before God, and of a claim to corresponding reward. When 
Jesus summoned them to follow Him, they had been exactly in the 
young man’s position, though they had not had so much to surrender. 
They had given up every thing for Him, at His first invitation—their 
families, houses, occupations, and prospects. However little in them¬ 
selves, these had been the whole world to them. It seemed only 
natural, therefore, that they should have a proportion of that treasure 
which Jesus had promised the young man, if he forsook all for llis 
sake. 

In keeping with his natural frank impulsiveness, Peter could not 
restrain his thoughts, and asked Jesus directly what lie and his fellow 
Apostles would have for their loyalty to Him? 

Knowing the honest simplicity of the Twelve, their Master, instead 
of reproving their boldness, cheered them with words which must 
have sounded inconceivably grand to Galilsean fishermen. 

44 Be assured that at the final triumph of my Kingdom, when all 
things shall be delivered from their present corruption, and restored, 
through me and iny work, to the glory they Imd before sin entered 
the world: when I, the now despised Son of Man, shall come again, 
seated on the throne of my glory, you who have followed me in my 
humiliation, will be exalted to kingly dignity, and shall sit, each of 
you, on his throne, to judge the twelve tribes of Israel. Yea, more: 
every one who gives up his brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or children, or lands, or houses, that he may the more unreservedly 
spread iny Gospel, and lion our tny name, will be rewarded a hundred 
fold. Even in this present life he will receive back again richly all 
he has left: houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and chil¬ 
dren; for lie will find among those who believe in me, a compensation 
for all: he will regard and be allowed freely to use their means as 
his own, and be welcomed by them with more than brotherly friend¬ 
ship. But, with all this, he will have to bear persecution. In the 
future world, moreover, he will have a still greater reward, for there 
he will inherit everlasting life.” 

“But,” added He, by way of warning, “Do art trust to your 
having been the first to follow me. For the rewards cf the kingdom 
of heaven will be like those given by a householder who 1 nu,l a 
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vineyard, and, needing labourers for it, went out early in the mom* 
ning to litre them. Having found some, he agreed to give them, 
a denarius a day, and sent them into the vineyard. Going out again 
about the third hour—nine o'clock—he saw others standing idle in 
the market-place, and sent them also into the vineyard, making no 
bargain with them, however, hut bidding them trust him that lie 
would give them what was just. He did the same at the sixth and at 
the ninth hours. Finally, he went out at the eleventh hour, and found 
still others standing about, and asked why they had stayed there all 
the day, idle, * Because no f>ne has hired us, 1 replied they. ' Go ye 
also into the vineyard,’said he, ‘and you shall receive whatever is 
right.’ 

“When the evening was come, the lord of the vineyard hade his 
overseer call the labourers, and pay them all the same sum—the dena¬ 
rius for which he had agreed with the first. He was, also, to begin 
with those who came into the vineyard last, 

“ When they came, therefore, who were hired at the eleventh hour, 
they received each a denarius. But when the first came, they sup¬ 
posed they should have received more; hut they also received each 
only the same amount. And when they received it, they murmured 
against the householder, saying—' Those who came in last did only 
one hour’s work, and thou hast made them equal to us, who bore the 
scorching wind from the desert at sunrise, and the heat of the day.’ 
But he answered one of them, ‘Friend, I do thee no wrong; didst 
not thou agree with me for a denarius? Take what is yours, and go: 
1 desire to give the same to those who came in last, as unto thee. Is 
it not lawful for me to do what I will in my own affairs? Is thine 
eye evil because I am good?’ 

“The householder thus made the-first last, and the’last first, be¬ 
cause the first had been working for hire, while the others had simply 
trusted his promise. He who works in my kingdom for the sake of 
a reward hereafter, may do his work well, but he honours me less 
than others who trust in me, without thinking of future gain. The 
spirit in which you labour for me gives your service its value. He 
who is called late in life, and serves me unselfishly, will stand 
higher at the great day than he who has served me longer, but with 
a less noble motive. JIany are called to join my kingdom and work 
in it, but few show themselves by their spirit ana zeal especially 
worthy of honour. If the first find themselves last, it will depend on 
themselves, for though no one can claim reward as hisdue in the king¬ 
dom of God, yet I give it, of favour, to those first who serve me mo^t 
purely. He, I repeat, who works most devotedly, without thought 
of reward, will be first, though, perhaps, last to be called- he will be 
chosen to honour, while others less zealous and loving, though earlier 
called, will remain undistinguished.” 

Nothing could have been more lilted to check any tendency to self- 
importance and pride, so natural in men raised to a position so incoa- 
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ceivably above their original station. Nor was there room, hence¬ 
forth* for any mercenary thoughts, even of future reward, for the dis¬ 
charge of their duty. They could not forget, that, though first to 
enter the vineyard of the New Kingdom, they were yet, so far, on a 
footing with all who should follow them, that the spiritual worth of 
their work, alone determined their ultimate honour. The special 
reward promised by their Master was a free gift of God, not the pay¬ 
ment of a debt, and depended on their own spirit and zeal. 

They were now approaching the end of their journey, for they were 
near Jericho, at which the road struck directly west to Jerusalem, 
Nisan, the month of the Passover, had already coinc, and only a few 
days more remained of our Saviour’s life. Nature was putting ou its 
spring beauty, and throngs of early pilgrims were passing to the holy 
city. All around was joy and gladness, but, amidst all, a deep gloom 
hung over the little company of Jesus. Everything on the way—tlm 
constant disputes with the linbbis—the warning about Antipas; the 
very solcin lity of the recent teachings, combined to fill their minds 
with an undefined terror. They lmd shrunk from visiting Bethany, 
because it was near Jerusalem; for they knew that the authorities 
were on the watch to arrest their Master, and put Him to death. lie 
had had to tlce from that village, first to Ephraim, and then, over the 
Jordan, to Perea, and yet He was, now, deliberately walking into the 
very jaws of danger. They had marched steadily southwards through 
tile woody highlands of Gilead; had passed the rushing waters of the 
Jabbok and its tributaries, and bad, for a moment, seen, once more, 
the spot where John had closed his mission. The distant mountains 
of Machacrus now threw their shadows over their route, and, every¬ 
where, the recollections of the great herald of their Master met them. 
Mount Nebo, where Moses was buried, and the range of Attaroth, 
where John’s mutilated corpse had been lain to rest, were within sight. 
Everything in the associations of the journey was solemn, and they 
knew their national history too well not to fear that, for Jesus, to 
enter Jerusalem, would be to share the sad fate of the prophets of 
old, whom it had received only to murder. It was clear that there 
could be but one issue, and no less so that lie was voluntarily going 
to His death. The calm resolution with which He thus carried out 
His purpose awed them; for, so far from showing hesitation. He 
walked at their head, while they could only follow with excited 
alarm. 

Yet, their ideas were still confused, and the hope that things might 
result verv differently, still alternated with their fears. The old 
dream of an earthly kingdom still clung to them, and they fancied that, 
though Jesus might expect to be killed in the rising of the nation 
which He would, perhaps, bring about at the approaching feast, lie 
might be more fortunate, and live to establish a great Messianic mon¬ 
archy. 

To diaaipate such an illusion, He had already told them, twice, cx* 
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actly what was before Him; but to prepare them, if possible, for the 
chock which the sad realization of His words wps so soon to bring, lie 
once more recapitulated, with greater minuteness than ever, what He 
knew, with divine certainty, awaited His entrance into Jerusalem. 

“ Behold,” said He, " we are going up to Jerusalem, and the Son 
of Man will be delivered to the chief priests and scribes, and they 
will condemn Him to death”—they, and no others; for, as heads 
cf the Old Kingdom of God, now corrupt and dying, they had re¬ 
jected Him—"and they will deliver Him to the Romans, to mock, and 
scourge, and crucify, but the third day He shall rise again.” 

How hard it is to uproot strong prepossessions was shown within 
a few hours. In spite of such repeated warnings, not only the Twelve, 
but the others who followed Him, did not understand what Ho 
meant. It is easy for us to do so, after the event; but to anticipate 
the explanation thus given must have been well-nigh impossible to 
minds preoccupied with ideas so radically opposed to it. 

The mention of thrones, as in reversion for the Twelve at "the 
Coming” of their Master in Ilis glory, had neutralized the announce¬ 
ment of His death. His open triumph was expected as very near at 
hand; His death they did not understand, and could not reconcile 
with His other statements, for, indeed, they did not wish to do so. 

Dreams of ambition, thus kindled, had risen, especially in the 
minds of James and John, who, with Peter, were the most honoured 
of the Apostles. They had been in a better social position than most 
of their brethren, and, with Salome, their mother, had given all they 
had, freely, to the cause of their Master, Ashamed, themselves, to 
tell Him their thoughts, they availed themselves of Salome, whom, 
perhaps, He might the more readily hear, as older Ilian they; as a 
woman; perhaps as His mother’s sister; and as one who had shown 
herself, like her sons, His true friend. 

She now came, therefore, with them, in secret, and, falling on her 
knees, as was the custom where reverence was intended, and as was 
especially due to one whom she regarded as the future great Messianic 
King—told Him she came to ask a surpassing favour. "What is it?” 
asked Jesus. "Say,” answered she, "that these, my two sons, may 
sit, like the chief ministers of oilier kings, on the first step of Thy 
throne, at Thy feet, on Thy light hand and Thy left, when Thou 
settest up the Kingdom.” 

£o different, as yet, were the two men from what they were after¬ 
wards to become, when they had drunk more deeply of their Master’s 
spirit! 

"You do not understand what your request implies.” answered 
Jesus. "The highest place in my Kingdom can only be gained by 
drinking the cup of sore trial, of which I, myself, shall drink 
presently, and enduring the same fierce baptism of sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing, even to death, in which I am to be plunged. Do you tlilnk you 
tre able to bear all that?” 
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In simple true heartedness, both answered, at once, that they were. 

" You shall, indeed," replied Jesus, "drink of my cup, and be 
baptized with the same baptism as I, but, in iny Kingdom, no honours 
can be given from mere favour, as in kingdoms of the world. Those 
only can obtain them whose spiritual greatness has fitted them for 
them. The way to secure them is only through supreme self-sacrifice 
for my sake, and they are given by my Father to those only who are 
thus prepared for them. For such, indeed, they are prepared by Him 
already.” 

John and James had striven to hide their selfish and ambitious 
request, by coming to Jesus when He was alone, but the Ten, as 
was inevitable, soon heard of it, and were indignant in the extremo 
at such an unworthy attempt to forcstal them in their Master's fa¬ 
vour. Their own ambition, at best only suppressed, broke oflt, afresh, 
in a fierce storm of jealous passion. Such human weakness was 
sadly out of place at any time, among the followers of the meek and 
lowly Son of Man, but still more so, now, when lie stood almost 
under the shadow of the cross, and it must have caused Him tho 
keenest sorrow. Calling the whole Twelve, offenders and offended, 
round Him, therefore, He pointed out how utterly they had misap¬ 
prehended the nature of Ills Kingdom, notwithstanding all Ilis teach* 
ing through the past years. 

You arc disputing about precedence in my Kingdom,” said lie, 

“ as if it were like the kingdoms of the world. Once more, let me 

tell you that it is wholly different. The kings of the heathen nations 

around us lord it over their subjects, and their magnates, under them, 

exercise authority often more imperiously than their chiefs. But it 

is very different in my Kingdom, and a very different spirit must find. 

place among you, its dignitaries. He who wishes to be great in that 

Kingdom can only be so by becoming the servant of the others; and 

he who wishes the very highest rank, can only be so by becoming 

their slave. You may see that it must be so from my own case, your 

King and Head—for I, the Son of Man, came not to be ministered 

unto, as other kings are, but to serve, and to give up even my life as 

a ransom for many.” 

* _ 

The upland pastures of Perea were now behind them, and the 
road led down to the sunken chanuel of the Jordan, and the “ divine 
district” of Jericho. This small but rich plain was the most luxu¬ 
riant spot in Palestine, Sloping gently upwards from the level of 
the Dead Sea, 1,350 feet under the Mediterranean, to the stern back¬ 
ground of the hills of Quarantana, it had the climate of Lower 
Egypt, and displayed the vegetation of the tropics. Its fig-trees 
were pre eminently famous: it was unique in its groves of palms 
of various kinds: its erops of dates were a proverb: the balsam- 
plant, which grew principally here, furnished a costly perfume, aud 
was in great repute for healing wounds: maize yielded a double 
harvest: wheat ripened a whole month earlier than in Galilee, and 
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innumerable bees found a Paradise in the many aromatic flowers and 
plants, not a few unknown elsewhere, which filled the air with 
odours, and the landscape with beauty. 

Rising like an amphitheatre from amidst this luxuriant scene. Jay 
Jericho, the chief plaCe cast of Jerusalem—at seven or eight miles 
distance from the. Jordan— od swelling slopes, seven hundred feet 
above the bed of the river, from which its gardens and groves, thickly 
interspersed with mansions, and covcringseventy furlongs from north 
to south, and twenty from east to west, were divided by a strip of 
wilderness. The town had had an eventful history. Once the strong¬ 
hold of the Canaanites, it was still, in the days of Christ, surrounded 
by towers and castles. Thfax and Taurus, two of them, al the 
entrance of the city, lay in ruins since the time of Pompey, but the 
old citadel Dock still stood—dark with the recollection that its heroic 
huilder Simon Maccabieus, and his two sons, had been murdered in 
its chambers. Kypros, the last fortress built by Herod the Great, 
who had called it after his mother, rose w hite in the sun on the south 
of the tow r n. The palace of the Asmonean kings towered amidst 
gardens; but it had been deserted hy royalty since the evil genius of 
her house, Alexandra, the mother-in-law of Ilerod, and mother of 
Mariamne, had lived in it. The great palace of Herod, in the fax- 
famed groves of palms, had been plundered and burned down in the 
tumults that followed his death, hut in its ph cc a still grander struc¬ 
ture, built by Archclaus, had risen amidst still finer gardens, and 
more copious and delightful streams. A grand theatre and spacious 
circus, built hy Ilerod, scandalized the Jews, not less by their unholy 
amusemeuts than by the remembrance that the elders of the nation 
had been shut up in the latter hy the dying tyrant, to be cut down 
at his death in revenge for the hatred borne him. Nor was the mur¬ 
der of the young Asmonean, Aristobulus, in the great pools which 
surrounded the old Asmonean palace, forgotten; nor the time w T hen 
Cleopatra had wrung the rich oasis from the hands of Herod, by her 
spell over her lover, Antony. A great stone aqueduct of eleven 
arches brought a copious supply of water to the city, aod the Roman 
military road ran through it. The houses themselves, how r ever, 
though showy, were not substantial, but were built mostly of sun- 
dried brick, like those of Egypt; so that row, as in the similar cases 
of Eabylon, Nineveh, or Egypt, after long desolation hardly a trace 
of them remains. 

A great multitude accompanied Jesus as He drew near Jericho— 
pilgrims, on foot, or on asses, or camels; who had come from all the 
side passes, and cross roads, of Perea and Galilee. They met al this 
central point to go up to the Passover, at Jerusalem: not a few with 
an eye to the trade driven so briskly in the Holy City at this season, 
with foreign pilgrims,—as well as for devotion. 

Near the gate of the town one of the last miracles of our Lord was 
performed. All the reads leading to Jerusalem, like the Temple 
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itself, were much frequented at the times of the feasts, by beggars, 
who reaped a special harvest from the charity of the pilgrims. 

Blindness is specially frequent in the East. While in Northern 
Europe there is only one blind in a thousand, in Egypt there is one 
in every hundred; indeed, very few persons there have their eves 
quite healthy. The great changes of temperature at different times 
of the day, especially between day and night, cause inflammation of 
the eyes, as well as of other parts, both in Palestine and on the Lower 
Nile; while neglect and stupid prejudice, refusing or slighting reme¬ 
dies in the earlier stages, lead to blindness in many cases that other¬ 
wise might have been easily cured. 

Among the beggars who had gathered on the sides of the road 
at Jericho were two who had thus lost their sight; one of whom only, 
by name Bar-Tima?us, for some special reason, is particularly noticed 
by two of the Gospels, in the incident that followed. 

They had probably heard of the cure, at Jerusalem, of the man who 
had been bom blind, and learning now from the crowd that the great 
wonder-worker was passing by, at once appealed to Him as the Son 
of David—the Messiah—to have mercy on them. The multitude tried 
in vain to silence them: they only cried the louder. At last, Jesus 
came near, and, standing still, commanded them to be brought. In 
a moment their upper garment, which would have hindered them, 
was cast aside, and, leaping up, they stood before Him with their 
artless tale; that they believed lie could open their eyes, and they 
prayed lie would do so. A touch sufliccd: immediately their eyes 
received sight again, and they joined in the throng that followed their 
Healer. 

Jericho was a Leviticnl city, and hence the residence of a great 
many priests: its position as the centre of an exceptionally pro¬ 
ductive district, and also of the import and export trade between the 
two sides of the Jordan, made it, also, a eity of publicans. It had 
much the same place in Southern Palestine as Capernaum—the cen¬ 
tre of the trade between the sea-coast and the northern interior, as far 
as Damascus—held in Galilee. The transit to and fro of so much 
wealth brought with it proportionate work and harvest for the farmers 
of the revenue. Hence, a strong foree of customs and excise collectors 
was stationed in it, under a local head, named Zncchams, whom, in our 
duv. we might have called a commissioner of customs. In a svstcm 
so oppressive and arbitrary as the Roman taxation, the inhabitants 
must have suffered heavily at the hands of such a complete organiza¬ 
tion. To be friendly with any of their number was not the way to 
secure the favour of the people at large. 

Zacchaeus, especially, was disliked and despised, for, though a Jew, 
he had grown rich by an infamous profession, and was, in the eyes of 
his fellow-townsmeu, uot only an extortioner, but, by his serving the 
Romans, a traitor to his race, and to their invisible king, Jehovah. 
Hia personal character, moreover, seems to have been bad, for he 
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owned to Jesus that he had, at least in some cases, wrung money 
from his fellow-townsmen by swearing falsely against them before 
the magistrates. 

Jesus had seldom passed that way, and hence His person was little 
known, though report had spread His name widely. Among others, 
Zacchaeus was anxious to see Him, and, being a little man, he had run 
before the caravan with which Jesus was entering the town, and had 
taken his station in one of the ever-gTcen fig-trees—a sycamore—of 
which some grew at the wayside, of great size—a few even fifty feet 
in circumference. They w'ere easy to climb, from their short trunks 
and wide branches, forking out in all directions. 

He had never seen Jesus; but he was not the less known to Him, 
and must have been astounded when the Great Teacher, as He passed 
the spot, looked up, and, addressing him by name, told him to make 
haste and come down, as He intended to be his guest that night. A 
divine purpose of mercy, as yet known to Jesus alone, had determined 
tliis self-invitation. Though all others shunned the chief of the pub¬ 
licans as specially disreputable, he was chosen in loving pity by 
Jesus, as His host. The word was enough: in an instant he was on the 
ground, and pressingly welcomed Christ to his hospitality. That he, 
the hated and despised one, should have been thus favoured, in a mo¬ 
ment won his heart, and waked the impulse of a new and better life; 
but it also raised the hostile feeliug of the multitude. Voices on 
every side were heard murmuring that “ He was gone, in defiance of 
the Law, and of public feeling and patriotic duty, to lodge with the 
chief publican.” 

They little knew the mighty change His having done so had, in a 
moment, wrought in a soul hitherto degraded and lost, not less by an 
ignoble life, than by the social proscription which barred all hope of 
self-recovery. Christ had completely overcome him, for He had 
treated him as a man, with respect, and shown him that the way still 
lay open, even to him, Jo a new and better future. The two had 
meanwhile, apparently, reached the court of Zacchaeus’ house, and the 
crowd pressed elosely round as Jesus was about to enter a dwelling, 
the threshold of which no respectable Jew would think of crossing. 
He was braving a harsh public opinion, and incurring the bitterest 
hatred of the Jewish religious leaders, by openly disregarding the 
laws of ceremonial defilement, and by treating with respect one 
whom they denounced as accursed. Zaccha*us was overpowered 
with a sense of the unselfish magnanimity which could prompt such 
treatment of one who had no claim to it. He would signalize the 
event by an open and public vow. Standing before the crowd, there¬ 
fore, he addressed Christ—“ Lord, I feel deeply the honour and lov¬ 
ing service you do me, and I hereby vow that I shall give one-half of 
my goods to the poor, to show how much I thank Thee. And, 
still more, if, as I lament to think has been the case, I have ever taken 
any money from any one by false accusation, I promise to repay 
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him four-fold—the highest restitution that even Roman law demands 
fro*i one guilty of such an offence.” 

"This day is salvation come to this house," said Jesus, as lie heard 
such words, "for this man—sinner though lie be—is, nevertheless, a 
son of Abraham, and now shows himself humbled and penitent. I 
came to seek and to save that which was lost, and 1 rejoice to have 
won back to the fold of God, a child of Israel, who had wandered so 
far from Him.” He had foreseen the whole incident, by His divine 
power, and calmly ignored all recognition of caste or class when a 
human soul was to be won. 

"Before you leave," He continued, still addressing the crowd in 
the court-yard, or outside it, "let me tell you a parable. I know 
what is in your thoughts. You see that I am near Jerusalem,, 
and suppose I shall take advantage of the Passover, when such v;ut 
throngs of Jews are in the holy city, to proclaim the kingdom of the 
Messiah in the way you expect, by insurrection aud force. Let me 
set before you the truth.” 

Willi that marvellous power of turning every incident to practical 
account which marked Ilis teaching, He proceeded to repeat a para¬ 
ble borrowed, in many particulars, from facts in their recent or pass¬ 
ing national history. Archelaus had set out for Rome, most likely 
from Jericho itself, not many years before, to obtain investiture in 
the kingdom left to him by the will of his father Ilerod, and the Jews 
had sent a fruitless embassy after him , to prevent his obtaining it. 
All the princes of the house of Herod had, indeed, been only vassals 
of Rome, and had had to go to the imperial city, in each case, to seek 
their kingdom as a gift from the Romau senate. 

" A certain man," said lie, " of noble birth, went to a distant coun¬ 
try to receive for himself the dignity of king over his former fellow- 
citizens, and then to return. Before doing so, he called ten of his 
servants, from wdiom, as such, he had the right to expect the utmost 
care for his interests in his absence. He proposed, in his secret mind, 
to entrust them with a small responsibility, by their discharge of 
wdiicli he could jndge, when lie returned, of their fitness and 'worthi¬ 
ness to be put into positions of greater consideration; for he wished 
to choose from them his future chief officers. 


"lu the meantime he gave them, each, only a mina, one hundred 
drachmae, and said to them, ‘ Trade with this, on my account, till I 
return/ If they proved to be faithful in this small matter, lie would 
be able to advance them to higher trusts. 

"It happened, however, that he was so unpopular, that his fellow- 


citizens, in their hatred 


of him, sent an embassy after him to the 
w * 


supreme power, complaining against him, and contemptuously declar¬ 
ing that they would not have such a man to rule over them. But 
their embassy failed, for, in spite of it, be obtained the province, ana 


was appointed their king. 

"On his return, after he had thus received the government, ho 
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ordered the servants to whom be bad given the money to be called 
before him, that he might know wliat each had gained by trading. 
The first came and said, ‘Lord, thy mina has gained ten.* 'Well 
done, good servant/replied his master, ‘because thouwast faithful 
in a very little, be thou governor of ten cities/ The second came, 
saying, ‘Lord, thy mina lias gained five/ ‘Be thou governor of five 
cities/ replied his master. But another came and said, ‘Lord, here 
is thy mina, I have kept it safely tied up in a napkin: you will find 
it just as I got it. I did not know what to do w ith it, and I was 
afraid of thee; for I know you area hard man in money matters, 
looking for great profits where you have laid out next to nothing,— 
taking up, as they say, what you had not put down, and, if needs be, 
reaping where you had not sown,—making good your loss, if thera 
were any, at his expense w^ho caused it,—and so, to keep myself safe, 
I thought it best to run no risk one way or other/ 

“ ‘I will judge you out of your own mouth, wicked servant/ re¬ 
plied his master; ‘ You say you knew I was a hard man in money 
matters, seeking gain where I had laid nothing out to secure it, ami 
reaping where others have sown,—why then did you not at least give 
my money to some exchanger to use at his table, that thns, on my re¬ 
turn, I might have got it back with interest?' Then, turning to the 
servant standing by, he continued, ‘Take from him the mina, and 
give it him that has ten/ ‘He has ten already/ muttered the ser¬ 
vants, half afraid. But the king went on in his anger, without heed¬ 
ing them,—‘ I tell you that to every one who shows his fitness to 
serve me, by having already increased what I at first gave him, I 
shall give more; but I shall take aw r ay what I first gave, from him, 
who, by addiug nothing to it, has proved his unfitness to use what 
might he put in his hands/ 

“ ‘ As to my enemies, who did not wish me to reign over them, 
bring them hither, and put them to death in my prcseuce/ ” 

The lessons of the parable could hardly be misunderstood. To the 
Jewish people, w T ho would not receive Him as the Messiah, they spoke 
in words of warning alarm; but the Twelve, themselves, heard a 
solemn caution. They had each, in being selected as an apostle, re¬ 
ceived a sacred trust, to be used for his Master’s interests, till the 
coming again in glory. Well for him, who, when his Lord returned 
to judgment, could give a good account of his stewardship; woe to 
him who had neglected his trust! Though called to the same honour 
at first as the others, as an apostle, lie would be stripped of his rank, 
and receive no share in the glory and dignities of the Messianic 
kingdom. As to the Jews wTio rejected Him, Ilis coming would be 
the signal for the sorest judgments. 

Having finished Ilis brief stay in Jericho, Jesus set out, once more, 
cn Ilis journey of calm, self-sacrificing love, to Jerusalem, going on 
before the multitude in Ilis grand consciousness of victory bcyorul 
thought. Many had already gone up to the Holy City, for not a few 
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needed to be there some time before the feast, to prepare themselves 
to take part in it, by purifications necessary from various causes. 
Lepers, for example, who were cured, but had not been pronounced 
clean by the priests, and many others, were in this position. Great 
numbers, moreover, doubtless went up early, for purposes of trade 
with the first arrivals of pilgrims from abroad. 

Meanwhile, all classes alike, in Jerusalem, discussed the probability 
of Christ’s coming to the feast. The excitement among the people 
was evident, and increased the alarm of the hierarchical party, for how 
could they withstand Him, if lie once gained general popular support? 
The advice of Caiaphas had, therefore, been accepted as the policy 
of the party at large, and orders had been issued that He should be 
arrested at onee, when found. It was even required that any one 
who knew where He was, should report it, with a view to His appro- 
hen sion. 

In the midst of this commotion, Jesus quietly entered Bethany, on. 
the sixth day before the Passover, It was, however, impossible for 
Him to remain concealed. The news passed from mouth to mouth, 
and the street of the village soon became thronged with visitors, who 
came, not only to sec Him, but to see Lazarus also, whom they heard 
He had raised from the dead. The high priests began to question 
whether they could not manage to put him, also, to death. The sight 
of him was winning many disciples to Jesus, They would try. 


CHAPTER LV. 

PALM SUNDAY. 

The long caravan of pilgrims that had accompanied Jesus up the 
wild gorge of the Kedron, from Jericho, had been left at Bethany; 
some pressing on to Jerusalem, others striking their tents, as fancy 
pleased them, in the plcasaut dell below the village, or on the western 
slope of the Mount of Olives, where they could feast their eyes with a 
sight of Jerusalem. It was the eve of the Sabbath, and that night and 
the next day were sacred. The journey from Jericho had been exhaust¬ 
ing. A steep and narrow bridle-path, threading the precipitous detile, 
had been the only road. It was the scene of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. The khan, where the wounded man was sheltered, had 
been passed Half way. Lonely ascents, between bare rocks, with the 
worst footing, had only been left behind when Bethany and Beth* 
phage, on the eastern spur of the Mount of Olives, came in sight. The 
journey was over before three in the afternoon, for it was the rule to 
have three hours of rest before the Sabbath began, at six. Iu Beth¬ 
any Jesus was at home. It was the village of Lazarus, and Martha, 
ana Mary. The fifteen miles from Jericho had been acontinual climb 
of over three thousand feet, but He could now rest with Ilis friends, 
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through the Saboath. Before the next He would bo crucified. And 
He knew it. 

This glimpse of sweet rest over—the last lie would enjoy before the 
awful end; the first act in the great tragedy—His triumphal entry 
iato Jerusalem—fitly led the way to the great consummation. 

In these last months He had more and more openly assumed the 
supreme dignity of Messiah. With wise caution He had at first re¬ 
frained from ft sudden proclamation of Ilis office, and had carefully 
shunned popular excitement even by the publication of His miracles; 
that His words—which were the true seed of His kingdom—might 
get time to root themselves, and bear fruit among the people, before 
Ihe inevitable opposition of the ecclesiastical authorities brought His 
work to a close. He had never, however, refused the title when given 
Him, or the honours, from time to time paid Him as the Christ. He 
had even revealed Himself to the woman of Samaria, to the Apostles, 
first, on the Sea of Galilee, and afterwards, with impressive solemnity, 
at Ciesaroa Philippi; and, latterly, more than once, to His enemies, as 
the Head of the New Kingdom of God. But, as yet. He had made 
do public, or, as it were, official declaration of Ilis claims and rights 
as. the Messiah, and till this was done, there still wanted a formal proc¬ 
lamation of Ills kingdom before Israel and the world. Till it had 
been done, moreover, the heads of the moribund theocracy could not 
be said to have liad the choice openly given them, as the -representa¬ 
tives of the religious past, to accept Him as the Messiah, or definitely 
to reject Him. 

He had, therefore, determined, with calm deliberation, and con¬ 
sciousness of what it involved, to enter Jerusalem publicly, with such 
circumstance as would openly announce His claim to be the Messiah. 
He would also perform specific Messiauic acts, in the very citadel of 
the theocracy, and uuder the eyes of the haughty, and yet alarmed, 
hierarchy. He would enter as a king, but, as the Prince of Peace, 
giving no real pietencc for any charge of political design, but clearly, 
as king only in a spiritual sense. He had no longer any reason to 
conceal from the authorities whom He really was, and felt Himself 
to be. 

The companies of pilgrims from the various towns and districts of 
Palestine, or from Jewish settlements abroad, were wont to make 
public entries into the city before the great feasts. Such an entry 
Jesus would make; Himself its central figure. It would be a day of 
joy and gladness to Himself and to others, as when a king enters on 
his kingdom. He would no longer check the popular feeling in His 
favour. Ilis last entry to the Holy City, at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
had been designedly secret; but this should be in exact contrast, for 
He knew that Ilis kingly work was now over, so far as lie, Himself, 
could complete it, and the enthusiasm of willing consecration to death, 
as Ilis path to eternal triumph, filled Him with a serene and victo¬ 
rious joy. Misconception of His claim would be impossible iu honest 
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minds, in the face of facts. Israel should now see ITim come openly, 
- as He, who, alone, if they frankly accepted Him, could save them, by 
leading them as a nation, to true repentance, and a higher spiritual 
life. He knew, beforehand, that they would not, but His work could 
not be said to be completely ended till He had given, them and their 
leaders this last public opportunity. 

Hitherto He had entered the Holy City on foot; this day He would 
d:> so as David and the Judges of Israel were wont—riding on the 
specially Jewish ass. Nor must we think of Western associations in 
connection with the name. In the East, the ass is in high esteem. 
Statelier, livelier, swifter than with us, it vies with the horse in 
favour. Among the Jews it was equally valued as a beast of burden; 
for work in the field or at the mill; and for riding. In contrast to 
the horse, which had been introduced by Solomon, from Egypt, and 
was used especially for war, it was the symbol of peace. To the Jew 
it was peculiarly national, for had not Moses led his wife, seated on 
an ass, to Egypt; had not the Judges ridden on white asses; and was 
not the ass of Abraham, the friend of God, noted in Scripture? 
Every Jew, moreover, expected, from the words of one of the proph¬ 
ets, that the Messiah would enter Jerusalem, poor, and riding on an 
ass. No act could be more perfectly in keeping with the conception 
of a king of Israel, and no words could express more plainly that 
that king proclaimed Himself ihe Messiah. 

On the early morning of Sunday, the tenth of Nisan—die Jewish 
Monday, therefore—Jesus and the Twelve left their hospitable shelter 
at Bethany, and passed out to the little valley beneath, with its clus¬ 
ters of fig, almond, and olive trees, soon to burst iuto leaf; and its 
ever-greeen palms. Somewhere near lay the larger village of Bcth- 
pliage; like Bethany, so close to Jerusalem as to be reckoucd, in the 
Rabbinical law, a part of it. Secret disciples, such as the five hun¬ 
dred who afterwards gathered to one spot in Galilee, and the hundred 
and twenty who met, after the resurrection, iu the upper room in the 
Holy City, were scattered in many places. At least one such lived 
in Bethphage. Jesus, therefore, now sent two disciples thither; 
telling them that, immediately on entering it, they would find a she 
ass tied, and her colt standing by her. “Loose and bring them to 
me,” said lie, “and if any one make a remark, say that the Lord 
needs them, and he will send them at once.” His supernatural 
power had rightly directed them. The ass and its colt were found, 
and the ready permission of their owner—no doubt a disciple—was 
obtained at once, for their being taken for His use. 

Meanwhile, it had reached Jerusalem that He was about to enter 
it, and great numbers of the GaliLean pilgrims, proud of Ilim as a 
■prophet from their own district, forthwith set out to meet and escort 
Ilim, cutting fronds, as they came, from the palm-trees that then 
lined the path, to do Him honour. The disciples showed equal 
enthusiasm, and it was forthwith caught by the crowds around—fot 
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the whole open ground near the city was filled with pilgrims at this 
season. The former hastily threw their abbas on the back of the 
colt, to deck it for their Master, and set Him on it, the mother walk¬ 
ing at its side; and the latter, not to be behind, spread theirs on the 
road, or cut off the young sprouts from the trees, and strewed them 
before Him. So, myrtle twigs and robes had been strewn by their 
ancestors before Mordecai, when he came forth from the palace of 
Ahasuerus, and so the Persian army had honoured Xerxes, when 
about to cross the Hellespont, and so it is still sometimes done iu 
Palestine, as a mark of special honour. 

There were three paths over the Mount of Olives—on the north, in 
the hollow between the two crests of the hill; next, over the summit; 
and on the south, between the Mount of Olives and the Hill of 
Offence—still the most frequented and the best. Along tins Jesus 
advanced, preceded and followed by multitudes, with loud cries of 
rejoicing, as at the Feast of Tabernacles, when the great Hall el was 
daily sung in their processions. With the’ improvisatorial turn of 
the East, their acclamations took a rhythmical form, which was long 
Bung in the early Church, as the first Christian hymn. 

“Give (Thou) the triumph, (O Jehovah), to the Son of David! 

Blessed be the kingdom, of our Father David, now to be restored in the 
name of Jehovahl 

Blessed be lie that cometh—the King of Israel—in the name of Jehovah i 

Our peace and sal vat ion (now coming) are from God above ] 

Praised be He ia the highest heavens (for sending them by Him, the Son 
of David) t 

From the highest heavens, send Thou, now, salvation P* 

It was a triumph in wondrous contrast with that of earthly mon- 
archs. No spoils of towns or villages adorned it, no trains of cap¬ 
tives destined to slavery or death; the spoil of His sword and His 
spear were seen only in trophies of healing and love, for the lame 
whom He had cured ran before, the dumb sang His praises, and the 
blind, sightless no longer, crowded to gaze on their benefactor. The 
Pharisees among the multitude in vain tried to silence the accla¬ 
mations. In their mortification they even turned to Jesus Himself, 
to ask that He should rebuke those who made them. “No,” replied 
lie, tell you that, if these should hold their peace, the very stones 
will cry out” 

As they approached the shoulder of the hill, where the road bends 
downwards to the north, the sparse vegetation of the eastern slope 
changed, as in a moment, to the rich green of gardens and trees, and 
Jerusalem in its glory rose before them. It is hard for us to imagine, 
now, the splendour of the view. The City of God, seated on her 
hills, shone at the moment in the morning sun. Straight before, 
stretched the vast white walls and buildings of the Temple, its 
courts, glittering with gold, rising one above the other; the steep 
rides of the hill of David crowned with lofty Avails; the mighty 
castles towering above them; the sumptuous palace of Ilerod in its 
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green parks, and the picturesque outlines of the streets. Over nil 
rested the spell of a history of two thousand years; of a present 
which craved salvation in its own perverted way; and the mystic 
Iloly of Holies linked the seen to the invisible. The crusaders, long 
centuries after, when the only glory left to the Holy City was its 
wondrous memories, burst out into aloud ci y -Jerusalem! .Jerusa¬ 
lem! when they first saw it, and the enthusiasm of the Jew could not 
have been fainter. The shouts and rejoicing rose higher than ever. 

The whole scene was overpowering, even to Jesus Ilimsclf. He 
was crossing the ground on which, a generation later, the tenth 
lioman legion would be encamped, as part of the besieging force 
destined to la 3 r all the splendour before Him in ashes. Knowing the 
future as He did, Ills heart was fillcd'Witli indescribable sadness, for 
He was a patriot, and inan, though also the Son of God. Looking 
at the spectacle before Him, and thinking of the contrast a ffew years 
would showg tears burst from Ilis eyes, and Ilis disci pies heard Him 
saying—“Would that thou hadst known, thou. Jerusalem, in this, 
thy day, when I corue, who, alone, can bring it—what would give 
thee peace and safety! But uow, thou scest not what only could 
make them thine—the receiving me as the Messiah! Days will come 
upon thee, when thine enemies will raise a mount about thee, and 
compass thee round, and invest thee on every side, aiul level thee 
with the ground, and bury thy children under thy ruins, and leave 
not one stone in thee upon another, because thou knewest not the 
time when God, through me, offeredst thee salvation!” 

Sweeping round to the north, the road approached Jerusalem by 
the bridge over the Kcdron; to reach which it had to pass Gcth- 
eemane. The myriads of pilgrims on the slopes of Olivet, and the 
crowd at the eastern wall of the Temple, thus -aw the procession 
winding in slow' advance, till it reached the gate, now St. Stephen’s, 
through which Jesus passed into Bctheza—the new town—riding up 
the valley between it and Mount Moriah, through narrow streets, 
hung with flags and banners for the feast, and crowded, on the raised 
sides, and on every roof, and at every window, with eager faces. 
“Who is this?” passed from lip to lip. “It is .Jesus, the Prophet of 
Nazareth, in Galilee,” shouted back the crowd of northern pilgrims 
and disciples, glorying in the vindication of the honour of their 
province before the proud and contemptuous sons of Jerusalem. 

Leaving Ills beast and entering the Temple, which—having ridden 
—He could do without preparation, except that of removing IBs 
sandals, though the crowd with Ilim, if at such times tlie rules wero 
enforced, had to stop behind to cleanse their dust 3 ' feet, take oif their 
shoes, or sandals, and lay aside their walking staves, before entering 
a place so holy,—He took possession of it in the name and as the 
representative of Jehovah its Lord, and closed the ’wondrous da}' by 
a calm and prolonged survey of all around. Earnest, sad, indignant 
hours thus passed; but even they were filled with works of pitying 
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goodness, for tV blind and the lame bad beard of TTis coming, and 
hastened to Tlim, and were healed. The courts and halls of the 
P*m red House—tlm very stronghold of IIis enemies, re-echoed—to 
their intense mortification, with the shouts that had accompanied His 
entry to the city, for the miracles He wrought heightened and pro¬ 
longed the enthusiasm till the very children joined in the cry of 
“ Hosanna to the Son of David!” 

“Do you sec how powerless we arc against Him?” muttered the 
Pharisees; “ the whole people have gone after Him,” 

His bold appearance in the Temple itself, especially filled the 
priestly dignilaries and Rabbis with indignation, all the deeper be¬ 
cause they dared not arrest Him for fear of the crowds, even when 
now in their very hand. That the children should hail llim as the 
Messiah; also enraged them. “Hearest thou not what these say?” 
asked some of them. But, instead of disavowing the supreme honour 
ascribed to Him, lie only replied that He did—“but,” added He, 
“ have ye never read in your own Scriptures—‘ Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings. Thou (Jehovah) hast perfected praise, that Thou 
mightest put to shame Thine enemies, aud silence Thy foes, and those 
who rage against Thee.' ” 

Never was Ilia presence of mind and quick aptness of retort shown 
more strikingly. 

^ L V _ 

The day was now far spent. The end proposed had been abun¬ 
dantly attained. The crowds bad begun to retire, after evening 
prayers, and He, too, with the Twelve, passed out quietly with the 
throng, and betook Ilimself once more to the well-loved cottage at 
Bethany. 

It bad been no chance coincidence that the day in which lie had 
thus virtually consecrated llimself to death, was that on which the 
paschal lamb w as selected. 

It is easy to understand the statement of the Gospels, that neither 
the Twelve nor the disciples at large realized at first the full signifi¬ 
cance of what had happened. In later times, however, after lie had 
risen and ascended to heaven, its full grandeur gradually broke on 
them as they discoursed again and ngaiu on the whole strange history 
through which they had passed. They remembered, then, the words 
of the prophet Zcchnriah, and saw how the triumphal entry in which 
they had taken part, had been the divinely designed fulfilment of 
ancient prophecy. 

The entry on Balm Sunday, though, for the moment, a hitter mor* 
lifieation to the hierarchical party, was presently hailed by them as a 
fancied mistake on the part of Jesus. Till now, all their efforts to 
frame any capital charge against llim, on plausible grounds, had ut¬ 
terly failed. He had slighted the Rabbinical law's, but the Romans, 
with whom lay the power of life and death, would take no cognizance 
of such offences. His public entry into Jerusalem, as the Messiah, 
amidst the shouts of the people, seemed to give them, at last, tha 
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means of indicting Him for what they could represent as at least 
constructive treason—the claiming to he Icing instead of Caesar. Tin 
Romans dreaded nothing more than assumption of the Messiah ship 
for it had often cost them dear to quell the insurrections to which it 
led, and they were stem to the uttermost against any attempt to chal¬ 
lenge the Emperor’s authority. But the absolutely peaceful bearing 
of Jesus, throughout: IBs studied care to make no illegal use ni the 
popular enthusiasm: the quiet dispersion of the crowds, and the utter 
absence of any political character in His whole life and words, were 
fatal to judicial action, based on grounds so slender. They would 
not., however, let such a charge against Ilim slip, aud could accuse 
Him to Pilate, if other charges failed, of “ perverting the nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, saying that lie, Himself, is 
Christ, a king.” 

Morning saw Jesus once more on His way to the Temple. lie had 
not as -yet eaten, for He, apparently, looked forward to doing so at 
the home of some disciple in Jerusalem, aud the keen air of the early 
hours made Him hungry. The little valley of Bethany was famous 
for dates and figs, for the very name Bethany means—“ the place for 
dates;” while Beth phage is “the place for the green or winter tig”— 
a variety which remains on the trees through the winter, having 
ripened only after the leaves had fallen. 

It was not yet the time of the fig harvest, but some of last year’s 
fruit might, no doubt, be found on some of the trees growing about. 
One tree, especially, attracted the notice of Jesus. It grew at the 
road-side, as common property, and, even thus early, when other lig- 
trees had scarcely begun to show greenness, was conspicuous by its 
young leaves. When lie came to it, however, they proved its only 
boast: there was no fruit of the year before, as might have been 
naturally expected. It was, indeed, the very type of a fair profession 
without performance: of the hypocrisy which has only leaves, and 
no fruit. Sucli a realized parable could not be passed in silence by 
One who drew a moral from every incident of life and nature. 
“ Picture of boastful insincerity;” said He, loud enough for the dis¬ 
ciples to hear—“ type of Israel and its leaders: pretentious, but bear¬ 
ing no fruit to God—let no fruit grow on thee henceforward, for 
ever,” and passed on. They were to learn that profession, without 
performance, found no favour with their Master. 

Reaching the city, He once more went to the Temple, as IBs 
Father’s house. Two years before, lie had purified its outer court 
from the sordid abuses which love of gain had dexterously cloaked 
under an affectation of piously serving the requirements of worship. 
Since then, they had been restored in all their hatefulncss. The low¬ 
ing of oxen, the bleating of sheep, the cries of the money-changers, 
and the noisy market chaffering of buyers and sellers of doves or 
other accessories to a ceremonial worship, filled the air with dis¬ 
cordant sounds of the outside world, which had no right in these 
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sacred precincts. The scene mused the same deep indignation in 
Jesus, as when He formerly rose in 11 is grand protest against it. He 
had now, in His triumphal entry, formally proclaimed 11 is Kingdom, 
aud would, forthwith, vindicate its rights, by once more restoring the 
Temple to its becoming purity, for while it stood, it should be holy. 
Tiic same fervent zeal again dismayed anti paralyzed opposition. 
Filled, us all minds were, with the awe of the popular enthusiasm in 
Ilis behalf, ilis command sniliced to clear the spacious court of its 
motley crowd: the sellers of doves, at His order, bore off their cages: 
the exchangers gathered up their coin, and lie made the one remove 
their benches and counters, and overturned the empty booths of the 
others. Nor would lie suffer the desecration of laden porters and 
others seeking to shorten their journeys by crossing the Temple 
spaces, as if they were public streets. They might cany them round 
by what way they chose, but must not make a thoroughfare of the 
sacred courts. ‘'Jehovah has written,” said lie, ** My house is the 
house of prayer for all nations, but ye, bringing in all the wiles and 
cheats of unworthy trallic, have made it a den of thieves.” 

We cannot suppose that Jesus, within a few hours of ilis death at 
the hands of the Temple authorities, and immediately alter His 
lament over Ilis rejection by them and the nation, intended, by this 
cleansing of the outer Temple spaces, to present Himself as a 
reformer of the Temple service. He meant, rather, to show, among 
other things, to the multitudes round Ilim, by an act which they 
could uot mistake; that the Holy House was already desecrated by 
the sanctioned intrusion of the spirit of common gain, and made no 
more than a huge bazaar, with all its abuses; doubly unworthy in 
such a place. lie wished to teach them by the sight of such insen¬ 
sibility to the ideal of a Temple of God, that the fall of the theocracy, 
with its scoffing high priests, and worn-out ceremonial, was a fact 
already begun. The very texts lie had quoted were from lamenta¬ 
tions over the religious decay of the nation, which, the prophets pre¬ 
dicted, would bring the stranger into the House of Jehovah, as more 
worthy than the Jew; a decay which demanded, instead of mere out¬ 
ward service, a reform of the heart aud life. But the great lesson, 
also, was not wanting, that the worship of God must he pure and 
earnest, not merely formal, and that hypocrisy was abhorrent to Him. 
This truth sank that day into all hearts, and before a generation had 
passed, it had been repeated from the Euphrates to Home. It was 
the knell of the Jewish economy at its centre, for a Temple thus pub¬ 
licly marked as given over to greed and gain, under pretence of zeal 
for religion, was doomed to perish, as all hypocrisies must, in the 
end. 


The significance of such an act to llimself, was known to none 
better than to Jesus. lie knew that Ilis hour had come, and that He 
would perish, a martyr to the spirit of a living, as opposed to the let¬ 
ter of a worn-out, faith. He knew that He had against Him the vast 
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power of great vested interests, who passed off their selfish aims as 
zeal for Church and State, and thus won support from unthinking 
thousands. lie knew, moreover, that the religious revolution He had 
begun was spreading daily, and must he crushed by Ilis opponents, 
by any measures that promised success, if their own authority were 
to stand. But, in the face of all this, lie went forward with calm 
serenity towards death, ns the one purchase price of liberty and life 
for the souls of men. 

The day, which had begun with the symbolic cleansing of the Tem¬ 
ple, was devoted, in its later hours, to Ilis wonted work of teaching 
all who would listen, but none of the discourses have been preserved. 
The people, thronging the Court where He sat—for He taught in the 
Temple—were greatly impressed by His words; so new, so earnest, 
so searching and practical, compared with the vapidities of the Rab¬ 
bis. It was vain for the Jewish authorities to attempt to arrest Him, 
while lie was thus in favour, for all the people rallied to hear Him, 
and no one knew how far they might be disposed, with their fiery 
Eastern natures, to rise on His behalf, if He were seized. 

This day, therefore, passed as safely for Him as the last, and in the 
evening Bethany once more received Him. lie had entered the city 
with loud jubilees, but the last mortal struggle, begun by His lofty 
bearing and independence, made it wise to retire unnoticed. Leav¬ 
ing, therefore, privately, by the 1 light of steps to the Kcdron, lie 
crossed Olivet, only with His disciples. 

The sensation caused by the great act of the day must have been 
profound. The religious instinct of the masses felt that it was worthy 
of a true prophet of God, but the Temple officials realized only the 
public censure it implied, on their own estimate and disci large of 
their duties. Fox* the moment they were paralyzed and helpless; re¬ 
buked before all, and boldly condemned by the strange intruder, in 
exactly the point on which they were most sensitive, for it was as 
watchful guardians of the Temple they claimed especially the respect 
of the nation. 

Next morning found Him once more on tho way to the Temple. 
“Rabbi,” exclaimed Peter, in wonder, ns they passed the tree on 
which Jesus had sought figs the day before—“ The fig-tree which 
Thou cursedst is withered away.” It had, indeed, already shrivelled 
up. 

The question gave another opportunity for impressing on the 
Twelve a truth, which, above all others, He had sought to fix in their 
hearts during His three years' intercourse with them—that, as Ilis 
apostles, commissioned to establish and spread His Kingdom, they 
would be able, if they had an unwavering faith in God mid in Him, 
to overcome all difficulties, however apparently insuperable. 

"Sec,” replied He, "that you learn from this tree to have firm 
trust in God. Believe me, if you have such faith, and let no doubt 
er wavering enfeeble it, you will be able to do not only sucli things. 
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hereafter, as you have seen done to this tree, but, to use the expres¬ 
sion yon so often hear from the Robins, when they intend to speak of 
overcoming the greatest di flic ill tics, or achieving the most unlikely 
ends—3*ou will be able, as it were, to bid this mountain rise, and cast 
itself into the sea. All depends, however, on 3mm-faith being simple 
and undoubting, for anything less dishonours God. He who has 
such child-like trust in Him, may confident^ expect his prayers 
to be heard, 'When j t ou pray, believe that prayer is, in very deed, 
answered, and your faith, will be honoured ly God granting what 
3*ou seek, for, as Ills children, and my disciples, you tvill ask only 
what is in accordance with His will. Onty, you must ever, in 
your pra3 T ers, be in that frame of loving tenderness to 3'our fel¬ 
low-men, which true faith in God, as Ilis sons, always brings with 
it. Strife and division dcstro3 r your spiritual life, and weaken that 
faith by which, alone, you can do great things. As 3'ou stand at 
your prayers, as your manner is, you must have no anger, no revenge 
in your hearts, else 3 r ou will not be heard. The spirit of frank for¬ 
giveness, which springs from true love to God, must, beforehand, 
have forgiven all who have injured 3'ou. For how can you hope that 
your Father in heaven will forgive 3*0ur sins against Ilim, if you do 
not forgive offences against 3’ourselvcs?” 

But the moments were precious, for Ilis hours were numbered. Al- 
wa3 r s, from the first, intensely energetic, lie was now, if possible, 
more so than ever, that He might utilize evcr3 r instant for Ilis great 
purpose. With calm undisma3'ed resolution, each morning saw Him 
|n the Temple, as soon as it was opened. He would show* that He 
was no Jacobin, no revolutionist. Had He been so, how easity might 
He have taken advantage of the popular enthusiasm, at ilis enlr3* to 
the citj\ or at His cleansing of the Temple Courts. Instead of doing 
so, lie would proclaim the true nature of Ilis Kingdom, by the one 
means He cm pi 03*0 cl to establish it—the power of persuasion. He 
would devote Ilis last hours, as He had all Ilis public life, to teach¬ 
ing. By His words alone w’ould He prevail, for the3' had the irresist¬ 
ible and deathless force of truth, nml, as such, would found in every 
heart whose convictions they reached, a kingdom that must spread, 
and eould never perish. 

Meanwhile, Ilis enemies, irresolute w r hat course to pursue to strike 
Him down; determined to do so but afraid of the popular feeling they 
might invoke in His favour; watched every opportunity to facilitate 
decisive action. Their bearing had acquitted Ilim of all further re¬ 
sponsibility towards them. lie had brought the truth borne to them 
in their central stronghold; had made it unmistakable what He de¬ 
manded in the name of Ilis Father;—that they should begin the re¬ 
form and salvation of the nation, by reforming themselves its leaders; 
that they should be true shepherds, and not hirelings; sincere in their 
religion, and not actors. Such demands, in themselves, proved Ilis 
Hessiahship, for they bore on their front the evidence that they were 
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from God, and, if accepted, lie also must be, who had thus been sent 
from God to proclaim them. The internal evidence of IIis acts and 
words thus established IIis highest claims, for truth and goodness are 
their own witness, in the universal conscience. But the hierarchy 
had shown themselves incapable of reform. Like the barren tig-tree, 
they bore only leaves, and must be left to the righteous indignation of 
God. 

He had not been long instructing the people, who Hocked to sec and 
hear Him, before some of the Temple authorities came to Him, deter¬ 
mined to bring llim to account for IIis act of the day before, which 
had been an intrusion on their duties as Temple-inspectors; anti for 
His assuming to teach as a Rabbi, without any licence from the 
schools, which was contrary to established rule. They seem to have 
been a deputation sent olticially, and consisted of some of the higher 
priests—heads of the different courses—some Rabbis, and some of the 
“ elders”—the ancient senators or representatives of the people— 
who, as a body, had existed through all political changes, from the 
days of Moses. Interrupting Jesus as lie taught, they uow abruptly 
asked Him by what authority lie acted as lie had done, and was 
doing. 

They, doubtless, hoped that lie would claim divine authority, and 
that they, thus, might have ground for a charge against them. But 
lie was not to be snared. lie showed Himself the dreaded, prompt, 
keen disputant, ready to turn defence into attack. Careful to avoid 
giving any handle for misrepresentation, instead of answering their 
question, He evaded it, by asking one in His turn. “Before 1 answer 
your question,” said lie, “ht me ask you—Did John the Baptist, in 
his great work, act in obedience to God, as one sent by Him, or was 
he unauthorized 1 ?” To be themselves put to the question; to be 
forced to give a reply, instead of listening to one, was sullicieutly 
embarrassing, but the question itself was still more so. It involved 
much. Jesus evidently associated Himself with John as He had 
never before done. He implied that the mau who had been the ter¬ 
ror of Pharisees and priests, and their victim—the man of the people, 
who lmd roused such an unprecedented excitement,—was Jlis Fore¬ 
runner and Herald. He spoke of John’s baptism as a commission from 
God, and evidently claimed that His own entry to Jerusalem, His 
preaching of the Kingdom of Heaven, Ilis cleansing the Temple, and 
Jlis claim to he the Messiah, were no less by divine authority. 

lie, Himself, might say all this if lie pleased, but, that they should 
have to say it, was to force them to become His advocates and apol¬ 
ogists. Yet, wliat could they do, for was it not clear to all men not 
blind to the truth, that John was no mere adventurer, but a noble 
servant of God? But to own that he was so, would only bring down 
on themselves the crushing question, “Why then did ye not believo 
what he said respecting yourselves, and what he said of Me? for his 
witness, alone, is enough to prove thaL I comc^froin God.” On tha 
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other hand, to denounce him as an impostor was dangerous, for h\$ 
memory was cherished by the people at large, as that of a national 
hero, the last of the mighty line of prophets. To avoid so disastrous 
a dilemma, therefore, they were driven to the feeble evasion—that 
they could act tell whether John’s mission was from God or not. 

“If so,” replied Jesus, “theu clearly he did not need your author¬ 
ity, since you never thought it worth while to sanction, or even decide 
respecting him, and you can have no claim to authorize me, or to with¬ 
hold authority from me. I, myself, decline, therefore, to tell by what 
authority I act; if it was indill'erent in the case of John, it is equally 
eo in mine.” 

He had silenced His opponents, but would not let them leave with¬ 
out once more trying to open their eyes to their false position. 

“Let me tell you a parable,” He continued. “A certain man had 
two sons. lie came to the first and said, ‘Son, go, work to-day in the 
vineyard.’ But he answ ered, ‘ I will not;’ yet, afterwards, he repented 
and went. And he came to the second son, who, on receiving the same 
command, at once answered,—‘ Ye 3 , Sir.’ But he did not go. Let me 
ask you, which of the two do you think, did the will of his father?” 

The perfect composure and the consummate art, with which He 
addressed them, were equally perplexing; for high dignitarics^of the 
Jewish religious world must have been little accustomed to he put in 
such a position before the multitude. But an answer could not be 
refused, and the question w r as framed in such a way, that they could 
give none but the one which Jesus required for His complete justifi¬ 
cation, and their own condemnation. Hardly seeing what it implied, 
they readily answered,—The first.” They were now in His hands. 

“ You say rightly,” replied He, “for wiicn John came calling you, in 
the name of God,—you priests, scribes, and elders,—to repentance and 
righteousness, you honoured him by ready professions, and smooth - 
compliance, promising all good works of a picus and holy life, and 
yet you licit! aloof after all, and showed, by your neglect to obey him, 
that you disbelieved his message. Y T ou are the second son, who said 
yes, but did not go into the vineyard.” 

“ On the other hand, the publicans and harlots whom you despise, 
the common people at large, whom you reckon cursed of God; who 
had roughly and wickedly refused to do right, and had even gone to 
the utmost in sin, repented at the summons of John, believing his 
words, and sought earnestly to enter into the Kingdom ot‘ God. 
They, therefore, condemn you, O yc leaders of the people, for, by 
your own showing, they have done the will of their Father in Heaven, 
but you have not.” 

“It has, indeed, been always the same. As, in John’s day, ye would 
not hear him, and in the end persecuted him to the death, so have you 
and your fathers done in all generations. Y r ou, indeed, are worse 
than they all, for you seek to do even worse. Hear another parable.” 

He had spoken of the call of God by the mouth of John, and by 
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Implication affirmed that His own experience, as the successor of the 
Baptist in his great work, had been the same. lie now glanced at the 
history of the theocracy, and at the sins of their party, from its earliest 
days. lie recounted the long roll of the servants of God whom they 
had persecuted and misused, from the first to the last, now no longer 
John, but a far greater—Himself. In doing so, He now first openly, 
before them, called Himself the Son of God, and left them to feel that 
lie now stood as such in their presence, awaiting the fate of other 
messengers of His Father at their hands. 

“A certain man,” said He, adopting a parable of Isaiah’s, “planted 
a vineyard, and set a hedge about it, and hewed out a wine-cistern in 
the lull-side, into which to press the wine, and built a tower for the 
watchers, to guard the vineyard, and agreed with husbandmen to 
work it ou his behalf, and went into a far country, for a long time. 
And when the fruit season drew near, he sent his servants to the hus¬ 
bandmen, that they might receive for him his fruits. But they took 
them, and beat one and killed another, and stoned a third. lie then 
scut other servants, more numerous than the first; but the husband¬ 
men treated them as badly, for they beat one, east stones at another, 
and wounded him in the head, and sent him away, not only empty- 
handed, but shamefully treated. Some of the rest they beat, others 
they killed, and they refused to pay the fruits they owed. 

“ Having yet, therefore, a son,—his only and well-beloved,—he de¬ 
termined to send him to them, thinking that, though they had treated 
his servants so badly, they would be sure to show his son respect. 
But instead of this, when they saw the son, they said among them¬ 
selves, ‘This is the son, come let us kill him, and the vineyard, which 
he should have inherited, will be onrs.’ So they took him, and cast 
him out of the vineyard, and slew him. 

“Let me ask you now, what will the lord of the vineyard do to 
these husbandmen?” 


The dignitaries thus addressed could not, in the presence of the 
crowd listening to all that had passed, refuse the only possible answer: 
“He will come and miserably destroy these wretched men,” said their 
spokesman, “and give the vineyard to others, who will render him 
his fruits in their seasons.” The meaning of the parable had already 
flashed on the minds of some of them, and the answer was followed 


by a deep “God forbid!” from several voices. 

“Looking full and steadily at them, Jesus now kept them from 
retiring by a further question. 

“Did you never read in the Scriptures,” said lie, “this text, ‘The 
stone which the builders rejected is made tlie chief corner-stone—the 
main foundation; Jehovah hath done tills; marvellous is it in our 


eyes?’” 

The meaning was clear. The corner-stone of the Kingdom of God, 
of which those iu His presence claimed to be the elfief men, was, in 
their own mode of speech, only a figurative name for Jie Messiah, on 
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•whom its existence and completion depended, as a "building depends 
on its foundation and support. The Psalm quoted had been sung, it 
is believed, by Israel, on the first Feast of Tabernacles, after the return 
from captivity. Its historical reference was primarily to the Jewish 
nation—rejected by the heathen, hut chosen again by God as the foun 
dation of His earthy kingdom; hut, in a higher spiritual sense, the 
Rabbis themselves understood it of the Messiah, and tints there eonld 
be no doubt in the mind of any Jew that when now applied by Christ 
to Himself, it was a direct claim of Messianic dignity. 

“You know this verse, do }'ou not?” continued Jesus: “'Well, 
then—because the stone which you have rejected lias been chosen b} r 
God as the foundation-stone of Ilis New Spiritual Kingdom, every one 
who shall fall on it—that is, ever}' one who, by rejecting me, the Mes¬ 
siah, shall have drawn down on himself destruction—will perish; hut 
he on whom it will fall—he, I mean, on whom I, the Messiah, will let 
loose my avenging judgments, for his rejection of me—will he crushed 
to pieces, small as the dust or chaff that is scattered to the winds. 

“ Therefore, I say to you, the Kingdom of God shall be taken from 
Israel, and from j'ou, its present beads, and be given to a nation who 
will render to God the fruits lie has a right to claim from it.” 

The guilty consciences of the chief priests and Pharisees addressed, 
felt, instiuctivcly, that in these parables He bad pointed to them. 
The vineyard of God, separated from the wilderness of heathenism 
was, clearl} r , Israel. The Jews had been favoured by having the 
“ noble vine” of divine institutions among them. The tower which 
protected them, was the Temple of God; the husbandmen were the 
successors of Moses; the Priests, Rabbis, and Pharisees, the repre¬ 
sentatives of God, to whom of old lie had left Ilis vineyard wdien 
He returned to heaven from Mount Rinai; with the charge to tend it, 
and to render Him duly its fruits. The servants sent were, clearly, 
the prophets, from their first appearance, in the distant past, to John 
the Baptist. They had been despised, beaten, martyred. Only one 
could follow them—the last and highest representative of God, who 
should have commaudcd respect even from murderers—Ilis only and 
well-beloved Son, the Messiah, who bad come, not as the nation 
fancied, to bring them political glory and earthly prosperity, but to 
receive and bear to Ilis Father the fruits which, kept back for hun¬ 
dreds of years, could no longer be left unrendered. But Jesus, the 
Messiah, had long foreseen Ilis fate, lie had had it before Ilis eyes 
every hour since Ilis public entr}" to Jerusalem, lie, the rightful 
heir of the vineyard, had been received by the husbandmeu with 
jealous eyes and deadly purposes. The revolt lie bad come to end 
had grown rampant. It had risen from a refusal to render the fruits, 
to a rejection of their dependence, and a daring resolution to take 
the vineyard into their own hands: to east out God, in casting out 
Him whom lie had sent. The fierce anger of God could not long 
delay. The rebels, smitten by His wrath, must perish. The Tina- 
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yard must pass into other hands. But " the others’' couid only be 
(lie lien then, whom Israel despised. Loyal to the Son. whom Israel 
had rejected and slain; His disciples and followers, gathered from 
other nations, would be entrusted with the inheritance. Changing 
the figure, these would willingly accept, as the foundation and chief 
corner-stone of the New Kingdom of God, Him whom the first 
builders—of whom those now before Him were the representatives 
—had rejected. Was there any doubt that God would transfer that 
kingdom to those thus loyal to His Son? He, who now stood before 
them, and who at any moment might he cast out of the Temple with 
ignominy, and slain, must be the foundatiou of the New Theocracy 
,which was to supplant the Old! 

The first open attempt at violence followed tins parable. The hie¬ 
rarchical party felt that they were meant, and that Jesus had dared to 
call Himself the chief corner-stone of the future Kingdom of God, 
which was to rise in the place of that with which all their dignities 
and interests were hound up. With wild Eastern frenzy, they sought 
to arrest lliin on the spot. But as looks and words, passing among 
them, bet raved their intention to the crowds around, these would 
not let Him be taken, counting Ilim, if not the .Messiah, at least a 
prophet. Some, bolder than the rest, possibly laid bauds on Him, but 
they were forced by the surging multitude to let go. They had to 
leave the place, and suffer Jesus to escape for the moment. But they 
had power, and organization, and the people would not always be 
romid Him! 

Left in peace, the unwearying Divine Han once more calmly be¬ 
took Himself to Ilis task of teaching all who would hear. 

The die had finally been cast, and the open breach between Him 
and the Church authorities had been proclaimed by Himself iu Ilia 
last parables. Full of lofty indignation at the hypocrisy and wilful 
blindness of Ilis adversaries, no less than of compassion for the 
multitude, He could not repress the crowding thoughts which the 
last hours raised in Ilis soul, and, as usual, they found expression 
in additional parables. 

“ The Kingdom of Heaven,” He began, “ is like a king who made 
a marriage-feast for his son, and sent forth his servants, as the custom 
is, to tell those who had already been invited that the time had now 
come. But, though thus once and again summoned, they would not 
come. Yet, the king, unwilling, in his goodness, that they should not 
enjoy the feast; in spite of this, sent, once more, other servants to 
invite them again. ‘ Come,’ ran his message, ‘for I have prepared 
the first meal of the feast; my oxen andfatlings have been killed, and 
all things arc ready: come to the marriage.’ But they made light of 
this fresh invitation as well, and went off, one to his farm, another 
to his merchandise, while still others took bis servants, and ill-treated, 
and even killed them. Then the king was angry, and sent hi 3 
soldiers, and destroyed these murderers, aud burned their city. 
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Meanwhile, he said to his servants, * The marriage feast is ready, but 
those who have been called were not worthy. Go, therefore, to the 
highways, where the roads cross, and there are most passers-by, and 
invite to the feast as many as ye find.’ 

" So the servants went forth from the palace of the king to the 
roads and cross-ways, and gathered together all, both evil and good, 
who were willing to accept their invitations, and the feast-chamber 
was filled with guests. 

"The king had made all preparations for the guests being nobly 
arrayed in festal robes, so as to be worthy to appear before him. 

“But, now, when he came in to see the guests, lie saw among them 
a man who had not put on a marriage-robe. And he said to him, 
‘ Friend, how is it that you have come in hither without a marriage 
garment? You must needs have known that I provided robes, lit for 
my presence, for all my guests, and, not less, how great a slight and 
disrespect it is to refuse what is thus offered; you know that to do so 
is to raise the severest indignation in a king thus offended.’ 

“ But the man was speechless, for he could not excuse himself. 

“Then said the king to his attendants, ‘ Bind him hand and foot, 
and cast him out into the thick darkness outside,’ ” 

“Ye know,” added Jesus, “how dark in the night our streets are, 
in which no windows open, and which no lights illumine. That 
darkness is but a type of the awful night into which he will be cast 
out, who appears at the marriage feast of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
without the marriage-robe provided by my Father, In that darkness 
there will, indeed, be weeping and gnashing of teeth, for though 
multitudes are invited to the feast of the heavenly kingdom, many 
neglect to secure the marriage-robe, without which no one can see 
the king!” 

The parable was an enforcement of those just addressed to the 
priests and Iiabbis, but with various additional lessons. r i lie haughty 
eons of Jerusalem heard once more, that when the kingdom of the 
Messiah should be set up in its glory, God would call the heathen to 
a share in it, while the people of Israel, with their religious leaders— 
because, as a nation, they had rejected His repeated invitations— 
would no longer be the one people of God. Still more, they would 
be visited with the avenging wrath of God, in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, even before the final triumphant establishment of the New 
Divine Kingdom. Yet, among the heathen invited to enter it, as 
among the Jews, God, at the day of judgment, when the kingdom 
was finally set up for eternity, would separate and judge those who 
had been wanting in loyalty to Ilim, aud had come into His presence 
without the preparation demanded. Such would be cast into the 
outer darkness of Gehenna. 

Thus, in the very presence of imminent death, there w r as the same 
tranquillity and repose as on the free hills of Galilee, or in the safe 
retreat of Caesarea Philippi: the same stupendous claims as Head of 
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the New Kingdom of God, and King over the souls of men, for time 
and eternity. Within a few hours of crucifixion, and conscious of 
the fact; in the intervals of mortal contest with the, whole forces of 
the past and present, the wandering Galihcnn Teacher, meek and 
lowly in spirit, so that the poorest and the youngest instinctively 
sought Ilim; full of divine pity, so that the most sunken and hopeless 
penitent felt He was their friend: indifferent to the supports of in¬ 
fluence, wealth, or numbers; alone and poor; the very embodiment 
of weakness, as regarded all visible help, still here Himself with a 
serene dignity more than human. In the name of God lie transfers 
the spiritual glory of Israel to His own followers; throws down the 
barriers of caste and nationality; extends the new dominion of which 
He is Head, to all races, and through all aircs, here and hereafter; 
predicts the divine wrath ou llis enemies in this world, as the enemies 
of God, and announces the decision of the final judgment as turning 
on the attitude of men towards llimsclf an d II is message. The 

1.“ 

grandeur of soul which could so utterly ignore the outward and 
apparent, and realize the essential and eternal; the conscious majesty 
in the midst of humiliation and danger; the absolute trust that, if the 
present belonged to llis adversaries, the everlasting future, in earth 
and heaven, was all His own, could spring in such a heart, only 
because it felt that it was not alone, hut that, unseen by man, a greater 
than man was ever with llim. Only when we realize Him as enjoy¬ 
ing unclouded and absolute communion with eternal truth and love 
■—Man, but also the Incarnate Divine—can we hope to solve the 
mystery. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


JERUSALEM. 

It was still Tuesday, and Jesus still remained in the Temple courts. 
The deputation from the Temple authorities had come to Him in the 
early morning, only to retire mortified and silenced, but the heads of 
all parlies were threatened by One who demanded changes so funda¬ 
mental. All alike, therefore, however hostile at other times, made 
common cause in trying to get the hated Reformer into their power. 
It was the same spirit, as, in after ages, when far less fiercely roused, 
burned Arnold of Brescia, and John I loss, and strangled ami burnt 
Savonarola, and slow the thousands of victims of the Inquisition:— 
the non posmmus of a corrupt ecclesiastical corporation, which would 
murder in the name of God, because that could be called orthodoxy; 
but would not reform, because to do so would touch their interests 
and their order. 

Plot, therefore, thickened on plot. Having themselves failed, the 
authorities sent some of the Pharisees in company with some Hen> 
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dians, otherwise their deadly enemies, to try to commit Him by the 
answers lie might give to treacherous questions. Obscure men were 
chosen, men unknown to Jesus. They were to pretend themselves 
anxious, as sincere Jews, scrupulous in all duties, to get llis counsel 
on a point much disputed. The snare was no longer laid in the 
sphere of Rabbinical law, but in the more dangerous one of political 
obligation, that au ambiguous answer might compromise Him before 
the Roman procurator. If they succeeded, it would at once transfer 
the odium of His arrest from themselves: ensure His not being res¬ 
cued, and make it possible to get Him put to death, for the power of 
death was in Pilate’s hands alone. 

The Pharisees and Herodians, though from different principles, 
*rere equally disloyal in heart to the Roman Emperor. The extreme 
section of the former had developed into the sanguinary zealots—the 
extreme left, or irreconcilablcs, of Jewish politics: the Herodians 
were Jewish royalists, who sighed for the old days of Arclielaus and 
the Edomite dynasty. With dexterous craft, the ultra-orthodoxy of 
the Pharisaic party allied itself with the discontented loyalist faction, 
to tempt Jesus, if possible, to some bold expression of opinion on the 
hated question of the payment of the Roman poll tax, which had 
already excited fierce insurrections. If lie held that payment should 
be refused, lie would compromise Himself with the Romans: if He 
sanctioned it, lie would embitter Himself both with the Herodians 
and the ultra-national party. Danger lay on each hand. Ou the one, 
the fierce eyes of the multitude, on the other, the bailiffs of Herod: 
here, the cry, “Publicans, sinners;” there, a Roman dungeon. To 
disarm suspicions they used 

“Smooth dissimulation, taught to grace 
A devil’s purpose v ith an angel's face.’’ 

“Teache*.,” said they, with soft accents and humble looks, “we 
know—indeed, we arc fully convinced—that thou teacbest what God 
requires of man as his duty in all matters, truly and rightly, and 
troublest uot thyself about the opinions of men, but fearlessly and 
nobly speakest what truth demands, without thinking of conse¬ 
quences, and without caring who hears Thee, whether he be rich, or 
poor, learned or simple, powerful or lowly. Is it lawful for us Jews 
to pay tribute to Caesar or not? We are the people of God: God is 
our King: is it in accordance with the allegiance we owe to Him, as 
such, to recognize auy other king, as we must do if we pay taxes to 
Caesar?” It was ou such reasoning that Judas the GaulouiLe had 
based his fierce revolt against payment of the tax demanded after 
the census of Quirinius, and his name and opinions were ven. 
crated by the closely-packed multitude around. Every Gal Hue: an 
among them expected a stem avowal of the illegality of the demand. 
For Judas had taught the youth of the country that to pay taxes to 
a heathen state was not allowable, and defiled the land, and thousands 
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had already died for this cause, or lived as fugitives in the caves of 
the north. 

The mode of approach adopted was well fitted to throw Jesus 
off His guard. Recognition, even by Pharisees, as the brave, frank, 
fearless Man of God, and appeal to Him in a matter which might 
cost the questioner his life, were, alike, ensnaring. Frankness de¬ 
manded frankness. The courage of the question demanded as much 
in the reply. Jesus knew, besides, that such ideas were always fer¬ 
menting in the mind of the Pharisee youth, and that the Herodians, 
instead of being friends of Rome, anxiously desired a change. Why, 
therefore, should He distrust the new allies? The Roman supremacy 
was, undoubtedly, at bottom, a usurpation. The strict Jew recog¬ 
nized no ruler but Jehovah, and, since Jesus had devoted His life to 
founding a “Kingdom of Ileaven, "it seemed only natural that He 
should hold His followers free from obligations to the kingdoms of the 
world. They could not comprehend the spirituality of His concep¬ 
tions. for had they not had a secret suspicion, that, in spite of appear¬ 
ances, He really meditated an attack on the Roman government, they 
would hardly have asked such a question. Could they only bring 
Him to reveal these secret thoughts, His death at the hands of the 
Romans was certain, as a crafty conspirator, and the hierarchical 
party would get their revenge, without the odium of exacting it, 
against the daring and determined transgressor of Rabbinical law. 

Rut Christ’s answer scattered their subtle plans to the wind. 

“ You hypocrites!—you actors!” replied He; “I see through your 
designs, and value your deceitful flatteries at their worth. Why do 
you thus seek to entrap me, under pretence of religious scruples, 
which you wish me to solve for you? Bring me the coin you pay as 
the Roman tax.” A Roman denarius was presently brought llim—a 
coin which the Jew hated intensely, for it was that in which the 
poll tax was paid, and was, thus, the sign of slavery to the heathen. 
Besides, it bore the idolatrous image of the Roman Emperor Tibe¬ 
rius, and the legend of his authority. The Emperors, to A'espasian, 
to spare Jewish feeling, had a special coinage struck for Judea, with¬ 
out a likeness on it, and only the name of the Emperor and the tradi¬ 
tional Jewish emblems. But other coins, stamped with the image 
of Augustus or Tiberius, naturally found their way to Jerusalem, 
especially at the feasts. Such a coin was now handed to Jesus, with 
the hope, doubtless, that the double abomination—the idolatrous 
image on one side, and the legend of Jewish subjection on the other 
—might provoke Him to some treasonable expression. But tne result 
proved the reverse. 

“ Whose image and superscription is this?” asked lie. 

“ Ciesar's." 

“Render, then, to Ctesar, the things that arc Crcsar’s, and to God, 
the things that arc God's.” 

Kothing could be said after such an answer. The head of the Em- 
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peror on the com, and the legend round it, were overt proofs of the 
existing state of things, and of the ds. facto right of the imperial gov¬ 
ernment, as such, to levy taxes. Hence followed, not only the law¬ 
fulness, but the duty, of paying what was thus due to the* Emperor, 
including the tax in question, since the very coin in which it was pay¬ 
able showed, on its face, that it was the lawful claim of the ruling 
power. “ But,” added lie, ‘"your theocratic duty is in no way com¬ 
promised by such political duties as subjects. Pay also, what is de¬ 
manded by God as your spiritual King, as a legal claim of His govern¬ 
ment,—the Temple tax, and all that He demands from you besides as 
II is spiritual subjects.” The treacherous question was answered with 
a clearness, precision, aud wisdom, which defined, for all ages, the 
relations of His kingdom to the civil power. The Christian was not 
to oppose existing authority, but to unite his duty to it, with liis duty 
to God. The political and religious spheres, were declared not oppo¬ 
site but co-existing, and harmonious though distinct. 

To realize the immense significance of tltis utterance, delivered as 
it was, on the moment, without an instant's hesitation, we must re¬ 
member that it introduced an entirely new conception of the relation 
of Church and State. Till tlieu, over the world, they had been iden¬ 
tical. The Caesar was chief priest as well as emperor, and the colleges 
of priests and augurs were political institutions. In Judea, the two 
spheres, henceforth to be separated, had, hitherto, been confused and 
intermixed; the civil power was the instrument of the priest; its in¬ 
stitutions were religious, and the priesthood had striven after kingly 
power and rank. Henceforward, the new society was to stand apart 
from political interests and authorities. The State was no longer 
indispensable to its perfect completeness and efficiency. The sphere 
of religion was that of the conscience, which is, by its nature, free. 
The State cannot leave the payment of its impositions to goodwill; 
it must enforce them, if they be refused: but force is utterly opposed 
to the idea of the Kingdom of God. In it voluntary service alone 
lias value. "What is yielded to force, without inner truth and love, 
is, before God, as if not given*nt all; what is givcu in hypocritical 
self-interest, is an abomination to Ilim. 


No wonder such an answer filled the messengers of the hierarchical 
party with astonishment. It was not only not treasonable, but in¬ 
directly pressed on the hierarchy the conscientious discharge of its 
duties to Home. But they could not grasp its whole significance, for 
they had no conception of a religious community which had not the 
right and power to inflict civil penalties. The Old Testament econ¬ 
omy was, itself, the State. Obedience to its requirements was en¬ 
forced by the national courts, and an attempt to change or transgress 
them was severely punished. Jesus Himself, indeed, was about to 
atone with 11 is life for His offences against the established and tradi¬ 


tional religious usages and opinions of the ruling caste. The idea of 
freedom of conscience and faith, which was the very starting-point 
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ot ilis teaching, was a stumbling-block, and a ground of bitterness, to 
His age. The conception of a religion, in which there was no re¬ 
sponsibility except to Ood, was beyond it. 

All the influential Jewish parties had now united against Ilim/as a 
dangerous innovator, an enemy of the Rabbinical “hedge" of human 
prescriptions and refinements, which was the essence of the religion 
of the day. If tolerated longer lie might win over the people to 
favour Ilis demand for fundamental reform. The Pharisees and 
Ilerodinnshad hardly left llim, when some aristocratic Sndducees 
renewed the attack. The clergy of all classes, from highest to lowest, 
were against llim. Ilis support was among the people. Ilis appear¬ 
ance in the Temple, Ilis assumption of authority over it, and His 
lofty claim to be the Messiah, filled the official world with alarm, and 
united them to crush Him. But the Sadducccs had none of the ear¬ 
nestness of the Pharisees. They were the prototypes of the scoffing 
and infidel priests whom Luther found, almost fifteen hundred years 
after, in Rome; who parodied even the words of the Holy Sacraments 
thev were busied in consecrating. The Pharisees had early taken 
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oilcncc at Jcsns, for they were zealots for the Rabbin ism which lie 
attacked; but the Sadducees—few, rich, dignified; the primate and 
bishops of the day—affected at first only to despise the Galikean, 
who, like so many before Him, had stirred up commotion for the time 
among Ilis rude compatriots. Even now, in Jerusalem, they were 
disposed to look at llim and Ilis adherents with a lofty contempt, 
anel to laugh the foolish rabble who listened to Him out of theirfanat- 
ical dreams. Ilis claims were, in their opinion, more silly than dan¬ 
gerous, and they would, therefore, bring the whole matter into con¬ 
tempt, by making it ridiculous. 

For this end they had carefully selected, from the cases invented 
by Rabbinical casuistry, that of a wife, who was supposed, in accord¬ 
ance with the Mosaic law, to have married in succession seven 
brothers, each of whom died without children. Though an imag¬ 
inary, it was a possible case, for the Law enacted, that, if a husbaud 
died without leaving a son to perpetuate his name, his brother must 
marry the widow, and the first born son of this second marriage was 
to be entered in the public register as the son of the dead man. 

Not believing in the doctrine of the resurrection themselves, and 
supposing that Jesus, who, they had heard, taught it, held the same 
notions as they ascribed to the Pharisees, they fancied tliey could 
cover llim and it with ridicule, by a skilful use of this case. Some 
of the Rabbis, indeed, had purer conceptions thorn others, teaching 
that in the kingdom of the Messiah, after the resurrection, or at least 
in the future world, the just would neither cat, drink, nor marry. 
But they were exceptions, for the popular belief, as expressed by the 
Rabbis generally, was gross and unworthy in the extreme. The 
resurrection would not only restore men to their former bodies, but to 
their bodily appetites and passions; they would not only cat, drink, and 
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take wives, but would rise in the clothes they wore in life, if buried 
with them, and even with all their bodily 1 tarnishes a ml defects, 
“that men might know them to lie the same persons as they knew in 
life.” Even the case supposed by the Sadducees, had been settled in 
principle,—“for the woman who had married two husbands in this 
world,” says the Cook So liar, “will be given to the first, in the world 
to come.” 

Fancying there was no sanction, either for the immortality of the 
soul or the resurrection, in the Pentateuch, the Sadducees sneered at 
both doctrines. “ They deny the resurrection after death,” says the 
Talmud, “and maintain that it is as vain to hope that a cloud which 
has vanished will ‘appear again, as that the grave will give back its 
dead.” 

Coming to Jesus, with a well-bred politeness, they put their ques¬ 
tion softly, addressing Him respectfully, as the Pharisees and Hero- 
rlians had done, as Iiabbi, for which they used the current Greek 
equivalent. 

“Your ideas respecting these things are wrong,” replied Jesus, 
“from your not understanding correctly the Scriptures which refer 
to them. The children of this world marry, and ore given in mar¬ 
riage, because they are mortal, ard marriage is necessary to perpetuate 
the race. But those who shall he counted worthy to enter the Heav¬ 
enly Kingdom of the Messiah, and will be raised from the dead to do 
so, neither marry nor are given in marriage, neither can they die any 
more, for they will be immortal, like angels; and hence there is no 
reason for their marrying and raising children, to take their place, as 
with men in this world. As sous of the resurrection, they arc sons 
of God, and, like the angels, will live for ever. 

“ As to the resurrection of the dead, you have referred to Moses. 
But let me also refer to him. Even he shows, in the passage in 
which we are told of the vision at the burning bush, that the dead 
are raised. For he calls Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Now, God cannot be the God of persons who do not exist, 
and, therefore, the patriarchs, though their bodies were dead, must 
themselves have been still living—living, I mean, in the separate state, 
and awaiting the resurrection. Thus, God regards all ihe dead as 
still living, aud how easy, if this be the case, for Him to raise them 
hereafter!” 

“ Rabbi, Thou hast spoken well,” said some Scribes, as He closed. 
They were, for the moment, won to His side, by Ills triumph over 
their bitter Sadducee enemies. Meanwhile, the people were more 
than ever astonished at His teaching, and disposed to think Ilhn a 
prophet. 

It soon spread abroad that the Sndducces lmd been silenced, but 
the Pharisees had already prepared a new attempt to entrap Him. 
One of them, who had listened to the dispute—a Scribe, or master of 
the Law—had been selected to be their spokesman, but, as it proved. 
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was only half-hearted in his task. The Rabbis taught that there 
were great and small commands in the laws—the one hard and 
weighty, the other easy and of less moment. Their idea of great¬ 
ness, however, was independent of the religious importance of a par¬ 
ticular precept, and hud regard only to their own external precepts, 
founded on it. Thus, commands were especially called great, to the 
transgression of which excommunication was at tached; such as 
observance of the Sabbath, in their sense; of circumcision, of the 
minutest rites of sacrifice and offering, of ceremonial purity, and the 
like. The precepts respecting the structure of the booths at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and of the washing the hands, were, on the 
'Contrary, couuted small. But, iu spite of this nominal difference, 
obedience to all was alike imperative, and, in practice, both classes 
were treated as alike weighty. To honour one’s parents and to let a 
mother-bird fly when the young are taken; not to kill; and to wash 
tae hands, were put on a level, and liad an equal reward. Even the 
mjunctions of the Rabbis respecting the zizitli, or tassels of their 
scarves, were “great.” “The words of the Rabbis,” says the Tal¬ 
mud, “are to be prized above those of the Law, for the words of the 
Lav are both weighty and light, but those of the Rabbis are all 
weighty.” If Jesus answered as the Pharisees hoped, lie would once 
more commit Himself, ai an enemy of the traditions, and expose 
llimsclf to new charges. 

h may be, there was, besides, a lurking desire to elicit some utter¬ 
ance respecting His claims to a more than human authority. Stones 
liad oeen lifted more than once, to put Him to death as a blasphemer, 
who made Himself equal with God. How would lie express Himself 
in the face of the first command of the Decalogue? 

IIis reply, as always, goes to the root of the matter, simplifying the 
whole sweep of “the Ten Words” into brief and easily remembered 
principles. lie avoided the least approach to any tiling that could 
give offence to the most zealous supporter of the Old Testament, and, 
at the ,.ame time, gave no handle for accusation of any slight of the 
liabbimeal precepts. 

“ Teacher,” said the legalist, “which is the great and first com¬ 
mandment in the Law?” 

No cue could take Jesus by surprise at any time, but in this sphere 
He was, if we may so speak, especially at home, as He had shown a 
_ew days before, in His conversation with the young ruler, near 
Jericho. With a full sense of the peril of Ilis position, He answered 
with more fulness than usual, leaving no ground for misapprehension, 
,)ut giving as little for offence. He hau named only one command 
as great, to the young ruler—the love of our neighbour—but to the 
Seri be He gave two, as forming, together, “ the great and first com¬ 
mandment.” Neither was abridged, or subordinated to the oilier, 
and in the two He formed the principle from which obedience of all 
the rest would follow. With sure hand, He turned lirst to the Fifth 
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Book of Moses, then to the Third, for the two great guiding stars 
which all the host of lesser commands followed. “ Hear, O Israel,” 
said lie: “ Jehovah, our God, is one God”—the words in which every 
Israelite, each morning, confessed his faith in Jehovah—“ And thou 
shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. This is the great 
and first commandment. A second is like it. Thou shall love thy 
neighbour as thyself. There is none other command greater than 
these. On these two hang the whole Law and the prophets.” 

He had once more shown His greatness as a teacher, by summing 
up our whole duty in the fundamental conceptions of religion and 
morality: in the love to God, which is also love to His children, our 
fellow-incn. Nor were the various commands of any part of the 
Scriptures overlooked; the religious and moral precepts of the proph¬ 
ets, no less than the Law, were honoured and made binding for ever. 

“ Thou hast spoken well and truly,” broke in the scribe, “for God 
is One, and there is no other but lie, and to love Him with all the 
heart, and with all the understanding, and with all the soul, and "with 
all the strength, and to love one's neighbour as one's self, is of greater 
consequenec than all the whole burnt offerings of the Law, the morn¬ 
ing and evening sacrifice, and all other sacrifices besides.” 

“Thou art not far from the kingdom of God,” replied Jesus, as 
He heard words which showed that the speaker was no mere man of 
his party, but was accessible to higher impulses. The Galihean had 
proved very different from what he had been led to anticipate. Ilia 
answers had not only silenced His enemies, but had half won some 
of them to His side. Henceforth, all, alike, kept aloof from one from 
whom chief priests and Rabbis equally went away humbled. 

As on the day before, the defeat of all the attacks on Him was 
followed by His taking the offensive, but only in a mild, instructive 
conflict with prejudice and misapprehension. He had openly assumed 
the Messiahship, but in a sense entirely in contrast with the popular 
conception. That lie fulfilled none of the conditions expected alike 
by the authorities and the people, in the Messiah, had given the for¬ 
mer the pretext for spreading it abroad that He was an impostor; a 
cry caught up, in the end, only too widely, by the Jerusalem popu¬ 
lace. lie would now show the Pharisees, if they chose to listen, that 
their preconceptions were wrong, when tested by Scripture, and thus 
expose the worthlessness of the arguments on which they based tlicir 
light denial of llis Messiahship. 

Turning unexpectedly to a knot of Pharisees who hung near, to 
watch as He was teaching, lie asked them— 

“ What is your opinion about the Messiah; I mean, as to His line¬ 
age and extraction—whose son is HcV” 

“The son of David,” answered they, at once. 

“ flow is it, then,” replied Jesus, “ that David, in the hundred and 
tenth Psalm, which you Rabbis justly refer to the Messiah, says, by 
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Inspiration of God, ' Tlie Lord said unto my Lord, the Messiah, 
Sit thou on my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool. 
Thy mighty sceptre will the Eternal stretch forth out of Zion; rule 
thou in the midst of thy foes.’ If He be David’s Lord, how can lie 
be his Son?” 

The true answer they must have given, had they given any, was 
one which had not entered their thoughts. It would have 1 teen—He 
is David’s Son by Ilis human descent, but, as the Sou of God, pro¬ 
ceeding from the Father, lie is exalted far above David and all man¬ 
kind, and therefore was rightly called, by David, his Lord. But this 
twofold relation of the Messiah to their great king, and, with it, the 
true estimate of the dignity and oilice of the Messiah, were not in. 
their theology. The exposition of Jesus might displease the Rabbis, 
but it was heard with eager ears by the multitude around. 

A new scene now opened. Day after day, the hostility of Ills enemies 
had shown itself more fierce, as they found it increasingly hopeless 
to overcome Him by legitimate weapons or argument. The people, 
however, were more friendly, and regarded Him as, at least, a prophet, 
if not the Messiah. He had hitherto maintained only a defensive 
attitude, but the clear purpose shown to put Him out of the way, 
made all further reserve or caution useless. With the calmness of a 


profound conviction, and the clearest statement of Ills grounds, Ho 
proceeded to open a vigorous attack, that the contrast between Him¬ 
self and Ills opponents might be beyond question. Every one must 
be enabled to judge intelligently on which side he would take his 
place. lie desired, henceforth, only a speedy decision of the struggle. 

He now, therefore, broke out, before the multitude, in a last terri¬ 
ble denunciation of the moral and religious shortcomings of Uis ad¬ 
versaries. These He summed up under the two great heads of hypoc¬ 
risy and selfishness; they made a pretenee and a gain of religion. 
Yet their doctrines and decisions were substantially right; it was their 
practice lie condemned. 

“The Scribes and Pharisees,” said He, “have taken possession of 
the scat of Moses, to continue his office as law-giver, by explaining 
and teaching the Law. They arc his official successors; therefore, 
obey their decisions. But do not imitate their lives, for they teach 
what they do not practise. They heap together their rules and de 
inands, into heavy burdens, and lay them oil men’s shoulders, hut they 
will not help those whom they thus load by so much as the touch of a 
little linger. They shirk many rites and forms which they demand 
from others as sacred duties. Their requirements arc a load on the 


conscience, which deadens and destroys it. To exalt their order, 
they make slaves of the people, paralyzing by their countless laws 
fill true virtue, freedom, and love. They act only with an eye to 


effect; to be thought more religious Hum others; and reap considera¬ 
tion and profit from this reputation. They come out to pray in their 
most pious robes, especially now, at the feast, and wear phylacteries 
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of extra size on their forehead and arm that they may be noticed; and 
the very tassels hung, in honour of the Law, at the corners of their 
abbas, are larger than those of others. To get honour, they strive 
for the highest places at feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues, 
and court salutations in the crowded market-place, and the sounding 
title, Rabbi. Have nothing to do with such proud names, for I, only, 
am your Rabbi or teacher, and all ye are brethren. They like to be 
called ‘Father,’ but call no teacher on earth your father, for one only 
is your Father; God in Heaven. And do not, like them, be called 
Loaders, for you have only one Leader, Me, the Messiah. The highest 
place among my disciples is quite otherwise obtained than among 
them, for he who seeks to be gTcal among you can become so, as I 
have said before, only by being the servant of the rest. This lowli¬ 
ness is itself his greatness. For he who exalts himself shall be hum¬ 
bled at my coming, and he who humbles himself will be exalted.” 

Rising,' as lie proceeded. He now broke out into a lofty utterance of 
indignation at such principles and conduct. 

“ Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, act erst Ye plunder the houses 
of desolate widows, left without protectors, and, to hide your doings, 
make long prayers while at such work! For you say in your hypoc¬ 
risy, ‘ Long prayers make a long life,’ and some of you boast that 
you pray nine hours a day! Believe me, you will receive for all this 
the greater damnation hereafter. 

“ Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, actors! Ye stand in the gate¬ 
way of the Kingdom of Heaven, that KingdomT have come to set 
up, and not only do not yourselves enter, but oven close the doors I 
have opened, that you may keep those from entering, who wish to 
do so. 

“Woe to you. Scribes and Pharisees, actors! Instead of helping 
men into the Kingdom of, the Messiah, ye compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte, that your parly may profit by him, and, when he 
is gained, what do you make of him? A son of hell, by your exam¬ 
ple, two-fold more even than you are yourselves. 

“Woe to you, blind guides, who say, ‘If any one swear by the 
Temple, it is not binding; but if he swear by the gold which belongs 
to the Temple—the gilding, the golden vessels, or the treasure—he is 
bound by his oath.’ Fools and blind! for which is the greater, the 
gold, or the Temple that sanctities the gold? You say, in the same 
spirit, ‘If any one swear by the altar, his oath is not. binding on him; 
but if he swear by the gift that he lias laid on the altar* he must 
keep his oath.’ Fools and blind! for which is the greater,-the gift, 
or the altar that sanctities the gift? He who swears by the altar 
swears by it, and by all the tilings on it, and lie who swears by the 
Temple swears by it, and by Him that dwells in it. And he who 
swears by heaven, swears by the throne of God, and by Him who sits 
on it. 

“ Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, aertors! for ye affect to be so 
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strict in observing the Law that you pay a tenth to the Temple of 
even tlie sprigs of mint and anise and cummin in your garden borders, 
and yet at the same time you neglect the great commands of the Law; 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with your God. You 
ought certainly to attend to the lighter demands of the Law, but 
surely not to leave the far greater neglected. Blind guides, who strain 
out the gnat from the wine and swallow the camel! Sticklers for 
worthless trifles, regardless of matters of moment. 

“Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, actors! Ye make clean the 
outside of the cup and the dish, but, within, they arc full of robbery 
and incontinence. Blind Pharisee, clean first the inside of the cup 
and dish, that the wine taste no more of plunder and lust, and that 
the outside may not only seem clean by your washing it, but be clean, 
by the taking away of that defilement which your life gives it, in spite 
of your cleansings. 

“Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, actors! You are like the 
whitewashed tombs all over the land—fair outside, but full within of 
the deadliest unclcanuess—the bones of men, and all corruption. 
You pass yourselves off as religious, but in your hearts you are full of 
hypocrisy and iniquity.” 

Over against the eastern halt iu which Jesus now stood, and from 
which He looked down into the Valley of the Kedron. lay, on the 
slope of the Mount of Olives, the tombs of the Prophets, the south- 
most of which is yet known as the tomb of Zcchariah. Iu sight of 
these monuments, ranging Ilis eyes from grave to grave, He burst out 
afresh— 

“ Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, actors! Ye build fine tombs 
over the old prophets, and beautify those of the saints, and say, ' If 
we had lived in the days of our fathers, we would not have taken 
part with them in their martyrdom of these holy men.' But when 
you call them ‘your fathers,’ you bear witness that you arc their 
sons—and you are, not only in natural descent, but in your spirit. 
You are of kin in heart to the prophet-murderers! Fill up, therefore, 
the measure of iniquity your fathers before you filled in their day, 
—by slaying me and those I shall scud to you! Serpents! brood of 
vipers, for vipers your fathers were, and vipers arc ye, how can ye 
escape the judgment of hell! That ye may not do so, behold, I send 
to you prophet-like Apostles, and Rabbis, and Scribes. Some of them 
ye shall kill and crucify; some ye shall scourge in your synagogues, 
and persecute from city to city—that on you, the leaders of the peo¬ 
ple, may come the punishment of all the innocent, righteous blood shed 
on the earth; from the blood of righteous Abel to that of Zcchariah, 
the sou of Berechiali, who was stoned by command of King Joash in 
the court of the Temple, between the shrine and the altar. Believe 
me, all these things will come in this generation.” Zochariah, of 
old, had denounced the sin of Israel, as Jesus had that of the priests 
and Rabbis. “ Why transgress ye, ” lie had asked, “ the command* 
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jnents of the Lord? Ye cannot prosper! Because ye have forsaken 
Jehovah, lie hath forsaken you.” 

“ 0 Jerusalem! Jerusalem,” He continued, “that killest the proph¬ 
ets, and stonest those sent in love to thee; how often have I desired 
to gather thy children, as a lien gathers her chickens under her wing, 
and yc refused to come under my loving protection, by accepting me 
as the JVEcssiah, Behold, your house is left to you! I go from it. 
The time of the divine help and guard, over you and your city, which 
1 was sent to offer, is past. 

“ I tell you ye shall not see me henceforth, after my death, which is 
near at hand, till I appear again in my glory. Then, you shall he only 
too eagerly willing to hail me as the ^Messiah, though now ye refuse 
even to let others thus hail me. Then, when too late, you will cry, 
as the crowds did as I entered your city, ‘ B1 essed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord/ ” 

Thus, the breach between the FuLure and the PasL was finally made 
complete. The whole hierarchy, from the high priest its primate, 
to the Levit-e its curate, and the Rabbi its university professor or 
tutor, had been denounced before the people, in language which they 
must resent if they were to retain any authority at all, Either Jesus, 
or the Church as it was, with all its innumerable personal interests, 
must perish. It had come to this, indeed, before this last tremendous 
indictment of the system, and the certainty that nothing could avert 
Ilis being sacrificed to the fanaticism and vested interests arrayed 
against Ilim, had alone caused such a protest. lie had no reasons for 
further reserve. It was fixed that lie must die at their hands, and 
the irreconcilable opposition between the system for the sake of which 
lie was to be martyred, and Ilis own character and work, must, once 
more, for the last time, be brought out in full contrast, that every one 
might choose for himself for winch lie would decide. 

The infinite moral grandeur and purity of Jesus, His absolute 
truth, Ilis all-embracing love, His lowly humility, Ilis sublime con¬ 
secration to the will of His Father, Ilis intense moral earnestness, 
His spirit of joyful scif-sacrificc for the moral and spiritual good of 
mankind, shine out nowhere more transcendently, than when con¬ 
trasted, in this parting lament, with the wretched sophistries and 
reverence for tlic infinitely little, which marked the Babbinism He 
opposed. The spirit of the market or the booth, in religion, found 
no sanction at His hands; He would have no huckstering for heaven 
by a life of petty formalities; lie abhorred all cant and insincerity, 
and all trading with religion; all striving after mere cutward success, 
for ulterior and unworthy ends. He would have no divorce of relig¬ 
ion from morality; it w r as with Ilim a living principle in tlic heart, 
not a rubric of external acts; its outward expression was a holy life, 
hut the holiness without w as only the blossoming of a similar holiness 
within. In Rabbinism, on the opposite, there w T as formal piety, with 
no moral cam^itness: an absorbing zeal for artificial duties, witli 
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which the conscience had nothing to do; and an elaborate multiplica¬ 
tion of rules and rites, for the express aim of obtaining tbe absolute 
spiritual dependence of all, ou the teaching caste. The whole; system 
had been originated and developed to its fulness, to be a “ hedge” 
round the Law, and thus secure fidelity to the politico-religious con¬ 
stitution of the nation, and its minutest details were sLrenuously 
cuforccd to secure this end. Unquestioning acceptance of tradition, 
and the deepening and extending of the ghostly influence of the 
authorities, were the two great points kept in view. There were true 
Israelites, like Nathanael, or Zechariah, or Simeon, or Joseph, in spite 
of a system thus lifeless and corrupting; but it was vain to hope for 
anything but evil, in the community at large, under its reign. Insin¬ 
cerity and immorality in the teachers of a religion can only multiply 
and perpetuate themselves in their disciples. 

The theology and hierarchy of Judaism had become, in fact, what 
Jesus openly declared them—whitewashed sepulchres—pure to the 
eye, but with only death and corruption within. They had proved 
that they were so, by rejecting Ilim, because He demanded moral and 
religious reform. Wedded to tlic false and immoral, they rather killed 
Him than let llim lead them back to God. 

Over such a state of things lie could only raise His sad lamentation 1 
Judaism had chosen its own way, and left Him to His. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

TIIE INTERVAL. 

After nis terrible parting denunciation of the religious leaders of 
the nation, Jesus passed into the great forecourt of the women, fifteen 
steps below that of the men. It was a wide space of a hundred 
and thirty-five cubits in length and breadth, and was open to the 
people at large. Popular assemblies, indeed, were at times held in it, 
and it was the scene of the torch-dance at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
It was especially frequented, however, by both sexes, because the 
building was there in which the pious presented their offerings. 

Jesus had sat down to rest, after the multiplied excitements of the 
past hours, over against the treasury, where the continuous stream of 
persons casting in their money necessarily attracted IIis notice. As 
eacli came, He could judge by his appearance how much he threw in. 
The poor could ouly give paltry copper coins, but the rich cast in gold 
and silver; some, doubtless, from an honest zeal for the glory of God; 
others, because alms, in the sordid theology of the day, had their com¬ 
mercial value in the future world. 

Among others, came a poor widow, with her two lepta—one-twelfth 
of our penny each—the smallest of copper coins. She could not liavo 
cast in less, for one lepton was not received as an offering. The sight 
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touched the heart of Jesus. "Believe me,” said He, to those.around, 
"this poor -woman has cast in more than any one, for they have only 
given of their superfluit}", but she, in her need—for she has less than 
enough—has thrown in all she had for her daj-’s living.” 

Among the multitude of pilgrims to the feast, then in Jerusalem, 
were many foreign prosetytes. That they should have come up, 
though heathens by birth, showed an earnest sincerity, for it exposed 
them to ridicule and even worse, from their own countrymen. Many 
of them, doubtless, men like the centurion at Capernaum, or like the 
Ethiopian eunuch, were men won over to faith in Jehovah, and to a 
loj'al respect for the great doctrines of the Old Testament: proselytes 
of the gate, in distinction from the proselytes of righteousness, who, 
by circumcision, had become, in nil religious and social respects, 
Jews. The spread of a Jewish population in all countries, and the 
immunities they cnjoj'ed, had resulted in the conversion of great 
numbers of Gentiles, who were willing to pledge themselves to what 
were called the seven commands of Noah—tire avoidance of murder, 
bloodshed, or robbery: obedience to the Jewish courts in matters of 
religion; tire rejection of idolatry, and the worship of Jehovah: and 
to eat no freshly-killed and still bleeding f esh. Tbe3 r were received 
as "the strangers within the gate” of Israel, and could attend the syn 
agogues, but could not pass beyond the Court of the Heathen, in the 
Temple. 

Of this class, some Greeks, then at Jerusalem for the feast, which 
they were in the habit of attending, had heard much of Jesus: perhaps 
had seen Him and listened to Iiis discourses, and were anxious to 
know Him personalty, that the3 r might have llis personal counsels. 
Too modest to conre direct, thc3 r rj plied to riiilip, the only Apostle 
bearing a Greek name, though Andrew is of Greek origin. To him 
Vliilip forthwith mentioned the circumstance, and the two com¬ 
municated if to Jesus. I tfilled llis heart with much-needed joy, to 
welcome men who must have seemed to Him an earnest of His future 
triumphs, among the great heathen rations. As Eengel says, "it was 
the prelude of the transition of the kingdom of Gcd from the Jew to 
the Gentile.” 

He went out to them, therefore, to the Court of the Heathen, and 
the3 T , doubtless, heard from His lips the counsels desired. The inci¬ 
dent brought to His mind, with fresh vividness and force, the nearness 
of llis death, through which llis salvation was to he brought to the 
heal hen world at large, and His emotion broke forth in words, full of 
sublimity. 

"The hour has come,”said He, lifting His face, as wc may believe, 
to lieaven, as lie spoke—" tlie hour appointed in the counsels of my 
Father, from eternity, when the Son of man shall enter into llis 
glory by death. For it must be that I die, that my work may boar 
its due fruits—as the grain must fall into the ground and perish, 
that it may bring forth the harvest. Verily, verily, I say to you, 
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it must be so. My life remains limited and bound up in myself, 
as the life is in the seed, till T die. Tt cannot, till then, pass be¬ 
yond me to others, and multiply. Rut when I die, I shall be like 
the corn, which, in its death, imparts i!s life to what spring's from it. 

“As it is needful for me thus to die, to make my work triumph, 
so, also, is it for you, my followers, in your own case. He who 
so loves his life as not to be willing to yield it for my kingdom, 
Will lose eternal life hereafter; but lie who, in this world, cheer¬ 
fully gives up even his life for me, as if lie hated it in comparison 
with loyalty to me, will gain life everlasting. If any man wish 
really to serve me, let him imitate me in my joyful readiness even 
to die; and lie will receive, as his reward, that where I go. to the 
right hand of my Father in heaven, there, also, will he follow, and 
dwell with me; for if auy one thus truly and sclf-sacrifieingly servo 
me, my Father will honour him by giving him the glory of the life 
hereafter.” 

The awful vision of the immediate future, meanwhile, for a 
moment, raised a shrinking of human weakness. It was the fore¬ 
shadowing of Gethsemane. 

“Now, is my soul troubled,” cried He, with a voice of infinite 
sadness. In Ilis agony of soul, He hesitated for a moment, before 
all through which lie had so soon to pass, and it seemed as if He 
were even now enduring it, “What shall I sav?” He added, as 
if communing with Himself; “Shall I pray—Father, save me from 
the hour of darkness: take this cup from me? No, let it not be: 
all the past has bceu only a progress towards it, that by it I might 
glorify Thy name!” The momentary human shrinking from the 
Cross had passed away as soon as it had risen. The cloud that 
dimmed the clear heaven of llis soul had disappeared. Ilis trouble 
of soul gave place, on the instant, to the victorious consciousness 
of the great future to ilow from Ills accomplishment of the pur¬ 
pose of God for the salvation of the world. Then, as if lie were 
repeating aloud His inward thought, He burst forth into the words 
—“Father, glorify Thy name, as Thou hast purposed, through my 
death for man. I come to do Thy will, O God, and I give myself 
up to Thee!” 

Forthwith came a wondrous attestation, sealing the divine author¬ 
ity of our Saviour’s mission with the stamp of august and tran¬ 
scendent glory. Suddenly there sounded a voice from the cloudless 
April sky, with a volume that filled the heavens, so that some, over¬ 
powered by its grandeur, could not think of it as an utterance of 
articulate words, but fancied that it tlmudercd—“ I hare glorified My 
name, already, iu having sent Thee, and in all Thy sinless and 
gracious life, till now; and I shall glorify it again, by Thine entrance 
on Thy heavenly glory through the gates of death!” 

“It thunders,” muttered some, whose souls were least quick to 
realize what had happened. “ No/’ said others, with truer religious 
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sensibility—“ It was an angel speaking to Him. He is a prophet, at 
least ; if not the Messiah Himself, and God speaks, thus, to Him, by 
a heavenly messenger/’ But the disciples around, and Jesus Him¬ 
self, knew whence it came, aDd what were the precise words from 
the excellent glory. 

“You may not understand,” said Jesus to the disciples and the 
crowd, “ whence this voice comes, and why it is seDt. IL is the voice 
of my Father in heaven, and comes, not for my sake, but for yours, 
to take away your unbelief, and to strengthen your faith. The time 
presses for your decision regarding me. Even now, the judgment of 
my Father is being given forth, against those who have rejected me 
as the Messiah. Through the victory of my kingdom, which my 
death will secure, and the spread of my Dame over the earth proclaim, 
the impotence of my enemies will be shown, and their guilt before 
God be made clear. lie, especially, whom even you call the ruler of 
this world, and the great enemy of the kingdom of God—the prince 
of evil—will feel the greatness of iny triumph, for his kingdom must 
yield to mine. My death, as the atonement between God nod man, 
will deliver from his power and place under my protection, as'the 
glorified Shepherd of the sheep, all who believe in my name. Nor 
will that triumph cease as time rolls on: age after age, till the last 
day, in ever wider sweep, it will subdue all tilings under me, nod 
drive the kingdom of durkness from the world. 

“So it shall be; for I, if I be lifted up Jrcm the earth by the death 
of the cross, as I know I shall be, and thus pass away from the world 
and return to my Father, shall draw r all men to me; for the power of 
my cross will be universally felt, and the Holy Spirit, whom I shall 
send from the Father, will turn men’s hearts to love and serve me. 


The prince of this world lias, in Me, his conqueror; for I must rcigu 
till all thing3 are put under my feet, and the world be won back to 
God.” 


The people round, accustomed to speak freely with the Rabbis on 
the subject of their addresses, had listened to Him respectfully, hut 
■were at a loss to reconcile His words with their preconceived ideas of 


the Messiah. In the Synagogue, they had heard passages read from 
the Scriptures, describing Him as a priest for ever, and His dominion 
as one which should never pass away or lie destroyed, hut stand for 
ever and ever, and had come to expect, in consequence, an everlasting 
reign of the Messiah upon earth. They were at a loss, therefore, to 
reconcile Christ’s use of the name, Son of Man, which they applied to 
the Messiah, with the statement that, instead of dwelling on earth for 
ever, as a king over all nations, lie should suiter the shameful death 


of crucifixion. The cross was already the stumbling-block to them 
it afterwards became so widely to their nation. 

“ AVe have heard out of the Law,” said they, “that the Christ is 
to live for ever, ou earth. What dost Thou mean, then, by saying 
that the Son of Man—a name by which we understand, the Christ— 
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must be crucified? Who is this Son of Man to whom Thou referrest? 


What dost Thou mean by using this name, when Thou speakest so 
contrary to Scripture?’' 

His time was too short to give a formal explanation. Nor would 
it have been of any effect in minds so prejudiced, for the fullest ex¬ 
planations of after days made no impression. He chose rather to 
urge on them, once more, the one course in which lay their eternal 
safety. Standing at the very close of Ilis public ministrations. He 
threw into these last words of warning the whole intensity and ear¬ 
nestness of Ilis soul. 


“If you wish to comprehend what I have said about my being 
lifted up, let me tell you how all your questions and difficulties about 
it may be resolved. I shall be with you only a very little longer; 
make right use of that time to believe in me, the Light of the World, 


as the traveller makes use of the last moments of day, to reach safety, 
before darkness overtake him. With me, the light of truth, which 
now lights you, will be gone, and you know that he who walks in 
darkness knows not what way to go. While ye still have me, the 
Light of Men, believe in the light, that ye may receive illumination 
from it.” 


It was still early in the afternoon, and He might have stayed in the 
Temple till it shut at sunset, then a few minutes after six in the 
evening. Rut these were almost the last words He was to speak as 
a public teacher. Ilis mission to Ilis nation was ended. There re¬ 
mained only a brief interval of communion with the loved ones 
round Ilim, and, then, would eoine the consummation of Calvary. 
Ilis work was over, except the final and greatest act of all. Casting 
a last sad look of quenchless pity on all, lie turned away to Bethany, 
to seek seclusion, till the time came for Ilis self-sacrifice. 


It must have been a solemn and well-nigh overpowering moment, 
thus to bid farewell, for ever, to the Temple of His nation,—tha 
centre of the old kingdom of God;—for the retrospect of Ilis public 
life, and the vision of the future, must have risen, like a dream, 
before Him. So far as apparent results went, lie had had little suc¬ 
cess, for, though even Ilis bitterest enemies were forced to own Hia 
supernatural power, and the greatness and number of the instances 
in which it had been shown: though they had seen Ilis grand self- 
restraint which always exerted it for others, and habitually ignored 
any personal end, cither of ambition, defence, or retaliation, till they 
had come to treat Him, not only with disrespect, but even with open 
violence; secure, in Ilis infinite patience and humility; their prej¬ 
udices had utterly blinded them, and they steadfastly refused, as a 
class, to accept, in Ilis person, a Messiah s® contrary to their gross 
and ambitious expectations. There were, indeed, even among the 
chief rulers mid priests, many who believed in Him, but it was only 
a secret conviction which they had not the courage to own. 

The threat of excommunication had been too terrible to brave, and 
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they preferred to cling to their socinl and civil interests, at the cost of 
repressing their hotter thoughts. 

Once more, only, ■was the pleading voice raised. A number of 
those near apparently followed Him as lie retired, and lie could not 
tear Ilimself from them, without a final outburst cf yearning desire 
for their salvation. Turning round, and raising Ilia voice til) the 
sound rang far and wide, lie cried— 

“Think not that the faitli I demand in myself in anyway lessens 
or takes from the faith that is due to God. To believe in me, end to 
believe in God, arc the same thing. lie who has that faith in me, 
•which the proofs I have given of my being sent from God demand, 
believes not so much in me as in Ilim who sent me. And thus, also, 
he who looks on me as that which I have shown myself to he, looks 
not so much on me as on Him who sent me—on the Godhead of my 
Father revealed in me. In !Mc ye have a Light, 1 came into the 
world to enlighten men, that every one who yields himself to iny 
guidance, may be as when one walks after a light, and may no longer 
remain in the darkness of ignorance, superstition, and sin. 

“Yet if any one who hears my words, refuses to believe in He—■ 
let him not think that / shall indict judgment t n him for his refusal. 
The end of my coming is not to judge the world, but, rather, to save 
it from eternal ruin. lie wdio rejects Me, My 'words, and My deeds, 
lias in his own breast a judge that will condemn him hereafter. The 
truth I have spoken, in the name of God, which he lias refused to 
receive, will condemn him in his own conscience at the last day, and 
will condemn him also from the lips cf the Great Judge. For the 
words I have spoken have been no mere utterances ofmyotvn; I 
have taught only that which 1 was commissioned by my Father to 
speak, and I know that my teaching, if obeyed and followed, secures 
everlasting life to men. All that I say is only what my Father has 
told me to speak in His name. Therefore, let no -man think that I 
speak anything hut that which my Father has given me to proclaim. 
I am lie whom God hath sent, and my words arc the words of God.” 

Nothing in these last discourses of Jesus had seemed more strange 
and inexplicable to the Apostles, than IIis prediction of the early de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem, and of the Temple itself. As the}' now passed 
with Him, through the forecourts, to the outer gale, and down the 
eastern steps, to the Kedron Valley; overpowered by the vast mag¬ 
nificence, which seemed grand enough even for the times of the Mes¬ 
siah, they could not refrain from speaking to Him respecting His 
strange and mysterious words. 

“Master,” said they, “see what a wondrous structure this is. 
What stones! what buildings! what splendour! what wealth! How 
the whole Temple rises, terrace above terrace, from the great white 
wails, to the Iloly Place, shining with gold! and it is not finished 
even yet!” 

The Temple, says Josephus, was built of white stones of great size 
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^-the length of each about thirty-seven and a half feet, some even 
forty-five feet,—the thickness twelve feet, and the breadth eighteen. 

But Jesus looked at all this strength, wealth, and magnificence, 
willt very different eyes. To Him the Jewish theocracy had outlived 
its day, and had sunk into moral decrepitude and approaching death, 
which the mere outward splendour of its Temple could not hide. 
Israel, in rejecting Him, the Voice of God, calling it to rise to new 
spiritual life, had shown itself ripe for divine judgment. II is own 
death, already determined hy the ecclesiastical authorities, and now 
close at hand would seal the fate of the nation and its religion. It 
would be the proclamation of the passing away of the Kingdom of 
God on earth from Judaism, now dead in forms and rites, to the 
heathen nations willing to receive its spirit and liberty. 

He knew that the Theoerary would cling to their dream of nattonal 
independence, and llie erection of a mighty political empire of the 
Messiah, and that this involved a stniggle between them and Rome, 
in which their petty weakness must inevitably be crushed. Strange 
fate! the moment when they fancied they had secured themselves 
even from reform, by the resolution to put Jesus to death, was that 
in which lie whose death was to ensure permaucnce and prosperity, 
predicted their utter destruction! * 

“ Yes,” said Jesus in utter sadness, “ I see all: they are very great 
buildings, but 1 tell you solemnly, the dav will come when there will 
not be one stone of them all left on another, not thrown down." 

He said not'dug more, but went out of the city by the blossoming 
Kedron Valley, with its gardens and stately mausinns, a picture of 
peace and prosperity, to the Mount of Olives. Sitting down on a 
'\uoll, to enjoy ilk: magnificent view, so full of unutterable thoughts 
to the Rejected One, the Apostles had Moriah once more before them 
in its whole glory, crowned by the marble Temple, like a mountain 
with snow. 

In the group around, Peter and James, and John and Andrew, sat 
nearest their Master, and, as they looked at all the splendour before 
them—splendour so great that it was often said that he who had not 
seen it bad missed one of the wonders of the world—their thoughts 
still ran on the words in which lie had doomed it to destruction. 
They Lad heard Him say that the nation would not see Him again, 
till they showed themselves ready to receive Ilira as the Messiah, 
and that, in the meantime, the city and Temple should be utterly de¬ 
stroyed. Their only idea of the Messiah, even yet, however, was that 
of a deliverer of the nation, who. besides any spiritual benefits He 
might confer, would raise Israel to workl-wide supremacy. They 
could not imagine that the holy city, and its Temple, would perish 
before the end of the world, and lie must surelv come sooner than 
that, to free Israel from subjection and inaugurate its glory. The de¬ 
struction of the city, therefore, could not, they fancied, be before the 
destruction of all things. They would fain know what sign, after 
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this catastrophe, would precede His glorious coming and the fined 
consummation, if it were to he so; that they might recognize His 
advent when it took place. Their ideas, in truth, were in a hopeless 
confusion. 

“ Tell us, Master,” said one of the four favoured ones, ' when shall 
these things, of which Thou hast spoken, lake placed And what 
sign will there he of Thy coming, and. of the end of the v* arid’!'" 

It was impossible to explain fully, to minds so filled with precon¬ 
ceived ideas. Much must happen—His death, resurrection, and de¬ 
parture from the earth, before they could acquire just conceptions of 
His kingdom. Till then, it was hopeless to remove their prejudices, 
lie, therefore, confined Ilimself, as usual, to the practical, that He 
might rouse them to watchfulness over themselves, and remove the 
illusion that the holiness of Jerusalem would preserve it, and that the 
Messiah must appear first, to deliver the nation from the hand of the 
Romans. 

lie fitly began by warning them against false Messiahs. “Take 
heed,” said He, “that no impostor deceive you, by persuading you 
that be is the Messiah, come, as you expect, to free the nation, and 
subdue the world, and to spread the Jewish religion over the earth. 
Many deceivers will rise, calling themselves the Messiah—sent from 
God to deliver. Israel—and saying that the time of this deliverance 
has come. They will mislead many. Take care that you go not out 
after them. 

“But, to turn to your question—before the Temple is destroyed, 
you will hear the terrors of wars near at hand, and the distant tumult 
of others, and you may think that they will bring the end. But be 
not alarmed. They are divinely appointed, and this, may serve to 
calm your minds; but the dcstructiou of the city and Temple will not 
take place so soon. Nor must you think that these wars will herald 
national deliverance: instead of proclaiming an interference of God 
for the restoration of Israel, they mark the beginning of Ilis judg¬ 
ments. For nation will rise against nation, aud kingdom against 
kingdom, aud there will be famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes, 
and fearful sights in the heavens, here and there, over the earth. Yet, 
do not think, from these, that God is about to appear for the Jews, 
and to send them an earthly Messiah. No; all these arc only the first 
pangs of the coming sorrow. Your Rabbis have told you that such 
things are signs of the speedy advent of the Messiah, but be not de¬ 
ceived. 

“ Instead of peace, these things will bring you evil. Once more, 
be on your guard. I shall soon leave you, and would again "warn 
you of the dangers to you which shall precede the last catastrophe. 
I have told you often, what perils aud heavy trials await you, in your 
founding and spreading my Iviugdom. so different in its spiritual and 
moral unworldlincss, from all others. Before: the end comes, men 
vdU proceed to violence against you, for my name’s sake. Your 
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countrymen will lay hands on you, accuse you, and bring you before 
the local authorities; you will be scourged in the synagogues and 
thrown into dungeons, and even dragged before kings and Roman 
governors, that you may witness for Me, my Person, and my Work* 
before them. 

“ But let me comfort you, in prospect of such trials. Never forget 
that I will not forsake you when you thus suffer for lny sake, and 
shall, myself, by the Holy Spirit whom I shall send to your aid, give 
you words and wisdom for your defence, when your arc before tribu¬ 
nals. Be not therefore anxious, when such persecutions rise, for, 
in the hour of your trial, it will not be you who speak, but the Iloly 
Ghost. 

“ Yet, let me not conceal from you that they will deliver you up to 
every form of suffering, and even kill you, and that you will be hated 
not only by your own nation, because you proclaim me as the 
Messiah, but by all the heathen nations as well. In this world you 
can look only for tribulation. 

“ But a greater trial awaits you thau mere persecution from wiLh- 
out. The strife of creeds will cuter even the sacred circle of the 
family; the father will give evidence before tlie Courts against his 
own child, the brother against the brother, the child against its parent, 
the friend against the friend. The fury of heathen and Jewish 
fanaticism will feel no pity: the nearest blood will rage against its 
own, and will deliver them up to the executioner. And even iu your 
own number, many will renounce their faith, under the pressure of 
persecution and trial, and will even betray and deliver up their fellow- 
Christians to the magistrate, and will hate those from whom they have 
thus apostatized. My name will indeed become a symbol of hatred 
and scorn, against every one who confesses it. Still worse, many 
false Christian teachers wili rise in your own bosom, and will mislead 
numbers. And all this spiritual corruption will sap the brotherly love 
and religious zeal of great numbers of my followers, for true Christian 
life cannot thrive where there is moral decay. 

“But he who neither renounces my name, nor lets himself be led 
astray by false teachers, but remains true and loyal to me, till the 
evil days are over, will receive everlasting honour at mjhnal coming. 
Such good and faithful servants need have uo fear of losing their 
reward, for nothing can befall them, to hurt or lessen, in the least, 
their share in the salvation my eternal Kingdom will bring. As re¬ 
gards that, they are perfectly safe. Not a hair of their head, if I 
may so speak, will perish, so far as their heavenly hopes are eou- 
eerued. Their faithfulness will gain for them the eternal life of their 
souls, even should they die as martyrs here. 

“Meanwhile the Gospel of the new Kingdom of God will be 
preached throughout the whole w r orld, that a testimony respecting 
me may be given to all nations, how r cvcr they may hate you. Then, 
but not till then, shall come the end of this present state of thing*— 

L of C—23. 
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the old will then pass away, and the new begin. The reign of the 
kingdom of God will begin when Judaism has fallen, and heathenism 
has heard its doom. 

“ The full spread of my Kingdom cannot come so long as that 
which it is to displace still stands in Jerusalem. The Gospel needs 
new soil, new means, new powers. The old religions are so identi¬ 
fied with the old civil and political life of men, with their customs 
and modes of thought, that my Kingdom can hope to found its peace¬ 
ful reign only after great and terrible revolutions and disturbances. 
The way will he opened for it by war, with all its horrors, and by the 
widespread judgments of God on the world at large. 

“ When, therefore, ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, it will 
mark the beginning of the end. When you see the holy place in 
ruins, and desolation reigning there in its liatefulness, as is spoken of 
in Daniel, let him who is in Judea tlee to the hills of Gilead, where 
lie will be safe; let him w’ho is on the liousc-top not come down to 
take away his things from the house, but let him flee along the flat 
roof, to the town wall, and thus escape; and let bim who is working 
in the held, where he has no outer garment, not come back to his 
house to get it, but let him flee for his life. But woe to those who 
are with child in those days, and cannot flee, and to those who have 
children at the breast, and are kept from escaping by vainly trying to 
save them also. Pray that your flight be not in the winter, with its 
rains and storms and swollen torrents, nor on the Sabbath day, when 
he who still clings to Jewish law will think it unlawful to travel more 
than two thousand cubits. Whatever hinders your swift flight will, 
indeed, be cause of regret, for the troubles of those days will be great 
beyond example. 

“There will be great distress in the land, and the fierce wrath will 
be let loose on this nation. Its sons will fall by the sword, and be 
led off, to be sold as slaves, over the whole earth, and Jerusalem will 
be trodden under foot of the heathen, as a captive is by bis conqueror, 
till the times allowed by God to the Gentiles, to carry out thus His 
avenging wrath, be fulfilled. 

“ And, indeed, if the number of these evil days had not been short 
ened, in God’s pitying mercy, no flesh would be saved. But for the 
sake of the chosen ones of the Kingdom of the Messiah, whom God 
lias determined to save from the calamities of these days and pre¬ 
serve alive, they have been shortened. 

“ But when the Temple has been laid waste, and you have fled for 
your Jives, false Messiahs, and men pretending to be prophets, and to 
speak in the name of God to the nation in its affliction, will rise, 
once more, taking advantage of the commotion and anxiety of those 
days, and will be so much the more dangerous. When men say to 
you, of any of these, ‘ The Messiah has appeared here/ or ‘He has 
appeared there,* do not believe it. They will pretend to perform such 
great signs and wonders, that even the chosen ones of my Kingdom. 
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—my disciples—would be deceived, if it were possible. I have 
warned yon of this already, but press on you once more to take heed 
to it. If, therefore, any one say to you. ‘Behold, the Messiah is in 
the wilderness,’ do not go out with him, for they draw their dupe* 
to the wilderness as a safe place for mustering them. If any say, 
‘Behold, he is in such and such a house, shut up in his secret cham¬ 
bers/ do not believe it, My visible and final coining, respecting 
which you ask me, will not be such that men need point to this place, 
or to that, to see me; it will be like the lightning, which shines witli 
instant splendour through all the sky, and announces itself beyond 
mistake. For, from east to west, the earth will, in that day, be ripe 
for the judgments of the Messiah, aud, as the eagles gather wherever 
the carcase is, so the Sou of Man, then the minister of divine wrath, 
will reveal Himself to all who have fallen under His condemnation. 

“Then, in a future age—when the time of the Gentiles, of which I 
have spoken, is fulfilled—when lie who has prayed long aud unfainting- 
ly, like the importunate widow, shall begin to wonder if ever he will be 
heard—I do not say whether in the second watch, or in the third, or 
even in the morning: when the bridegroom lias tarried while his 
attendants wait longingly for him—when the unfaithful servant lias 
encouraged himself by the thought that his lord delays his coming— 
when the Gospel lias been preached to all the Gentiles—and when 
the king may be expected, at last, from the far country to which 
he has gone—then, suddenly, like the flood in the days of Noah, or 
the destruction of Sodom, shall the words of the prophets be verified, 
aud earth and heaven be veiled, and darkened, and tremble, before 
the great coming of the Son of Man, to judgmeut. And then shall 
they see the sign of His coming, respecting which you have asked 
—the fur-shining splendour around Him, like the sun in its strength 
-—when lie descends in the clouds of heaven, with power and with 
great glory. And He shall send forth His angels, from the midst of 
the unutterable light; and the great trumpet of God, which will wake 
the dead, shall sound, and the angels will gather together around Him 
all who are His—chosen of God to be heirs of the heavenly king¬ 
dom of the Mcssiali—from north, and south, and cast, and west—over 
the whole round of the world. And all the nations of the earth who 
have rejected me shall mourn, when they see me thus come in divine 
majesty. And when these wondrous signs begin, then lift up your 
1 tends, for your eternal redemption from all the afllictions of time, is 
at hand. 

“When, therefore, soon after my departure from you, yc see all 
these wars, and hear all these rumours of wars of which I have told 
vou, know that I, the Messiah, am near in my first coming, as ya 
know that the summer is close, when ye see the branches of the fig* 
tree, aud all other trees, swell, and put forth their buds and tender 
leaves. For it is I who come, unseen, to judge Jerusalem and th« 
Temple, as I shall, in the end, come visibly to judge all mankind. 
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“ Verily T say to you, This generation of living men shall not have 
passed away, before the beginning of the age of the Messiah, to be 
ushered in by the fall of Israel, and to be closed by all these signs, 
has eome; when the old world shall have drawn to an end, and my 
K ingdom—the new age of the world—shall take its place till the con¬ 
summation of all tilings. Heaven and earth shall one day pass away, 
but my words shall not, for all I have told you must happen. All 
the signs 1 have predicted, as heralds of my coming to judge Jerusa¬ 
lem and Israel, will assuredly be seen by some of you now round 
me. And iny coming then, will be the revelation of my Kingdom 
before the world, and of its triumph over its Jewish enemies, for my 
Kingdom can only, then, truly rise, when the Temple has been de¬ 
stroyed. When U shall lie strewn in ruins, and desecrated lor ever 
by heathen soldiery, the world that is will be seen to have passed 
away. There will be an end of the old priesthood and sacrifice, and 
the earth will be opened to the victory of my spiritual reign. 

“But the exact time of the last period of all, of which I have 
spoken—the destruction of all things visible—the resurrection of the 
dead, and my return in glory, to judge the nations, I cannot tell you. 
Even the angels do not know it, nor oven does the Son: it is known 
to my Father alone. This uncertainty of the time of my coming 
will make men secure and careless, as they were in the days of 
Noah. For they went on, dreading no catastrophe, eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, and neither believed nor 
dreamed that the flood would really happen, till it came, and swept 
them all away. Like it, my coming will be so sudden, that, of two 
men in the Held, one shall be taken, by the angels sent forth to gather 
the saints, and the other left—for they will have no time to flee—and, 
of two slave-girls at the household mill, while they are still grinding, 
the one shall be taken, in like manner, to be with me, and the other 
left. 

“Take heed to yourselves, and watch, lest at any time, like the 
people before the flood, you give way to sinful pleasures or indul¬ 
gences, or be engrossed in the anxieties of life, so as to be eareless, 
and unprepared l'or my return, and that day come on you, as the flood 
did on them, unawares. For it will burst on all that dwell on the 
face of the whole earth, as suddenly and unexpectedly, as the snare 
flies oyer the creature caught in its toils. 

“ Take heed, I repeat, and watch: for ye know not when the hour 
may strike. It will be like the coming of a man who has taken his 
journey into a far country, and has lelt bis house in the hands of his 
servants, and given authority over it to them—to each his own special 
work—and lias commanded the keeper of the gate to watch for his 
return. Watch, therefore, like faithful, diligent servants, for ye 
know not the hour when I, the Muster of the House, shall come, 
whether it will be in the evening, or at midnight, oral cock-crowing, 
or in the morning; lest, if I come suddenly, i find you asleep. And 
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what I say to you, my apostles, I say to all, Be awake and watchful 
at all times, that ye may he able to escape nil the terrors of my com¬ 
ing, by being found faithful, and thus may he set before me by the 
holy angels, to enter into my glory, and stand before me, as my ser¬ 
vants, in my heavenly kingdom. 

“ You know how a householder would have acted had he known 
beforehand at what watch of the night the thief would come, to plun¬ 
der his goods. lie would have watched, and not have suffered his 
house to be broken into. Therefore, be ready at all times, for the 
Son of JIan will come, when, perhaps, ye least expect Him. 

“Who among yon will prove himself a good and faithful servant? 
He will be like a servant of him of whom I have spoken, who took 
his journey to a far countiy—a servant set over Lhe household to 
give them their food in due season, during his absence; who faith- 
full} did it. Blessed will be that servant, whom his lord, when he 
returns, shall find so doing! Verily I say to } t ou, he will advance 
him to a far higher post, for he will set him not only over the tood 
of his household, but over all his substance. And blessed, in like 
manner, will he be whom I, on my return, will find faithful to the 
charge committed to him iu my kingdom! 

“But, if, instead of being faithful, you fail in yonr duty, you will 
be like a servant of the same master who should say in his heart, 
* 3Iy lord delays his coming,' and begin to beat his fellow-servants, 
and to eat and drink with the drunken, at his master’s cost. The 
lord of that servant will come in a day when he docs not look for 
him, and in an hour when lie does not expect him, and will punish 
him to the uttermost, and make him bear the just fate of a hypo¬ 
crite. Even so, the hypocrite, in my kingdom, shall be cast out into 
outer darkness.- And, oh! what weeping and gnashing of tectli will 
be there! 

“ Iu that day of m} f final coming it will be as when, at a marriage, 
the maidens invited to play and sing in the marriage procession, pre¬ 
pare to go out to meet the bridegroom, to lead him to the house of 
the bride, where the marriage is to be celebrated. Let me suppose 
there were ten such maidens,—five wise, five foolish. The five fool¬ 
ish ones took their lamps with them, to help the display, and lighten 
the path of the bridegroom, but thc} r forgot to take oil with them, 
besides, to refill the lamps, when thc} r had burned out. But the wise 
not only took their lamps, but oil in ihcir oil flasks as well. All the 
ten, thus diTerentiy prepared, went forth from the home of the bride, 
and waited in a house, on the way by which the bridegroom must 
come, to be ready to go out and escort him, when he passed by. 

“ But he delayed so long that they all grew heavy, and fell asleep. 
At last, at midnight, they were suddenly roused; for the people in 
the sLreets had heard the loud music and shouts, and had seen the 
light of the lamps and torches of the procession, afar, and raised the 
cry at the doors—‘The bridegroom is coming, go yc out to meet 
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him.' Then they all arose, and trimmed each her own lamp, to have 
it ready. The foolish ones now found that their lamps were going 
out, because the oil was all burned, and asked the wise ones to give 
them of theirs. But they answered, * We cannot, possibly do so, for 
our oil would assuredly not suffice both for ourselves and you; go, 
rather, to the sellers, and buy for yourselves.' 

“While they were away buying it, however, the bridegroom came, 
and the five who were ready, joined the procession, and went in wilh 
the bridegroom to the marriage and the marriage-feast, and the door 
was shut. After a time, the other five came, and knocked at the gate 
with anxious entreaty—‘Lord, lord, open to us.' But he answered, 
‘I do not know r you. You were not among the other mauls of the 
bride in the procession, and, therefore, you are strangers to me, and 
as such have nothing to do at my marriage.' 

“Learn from this parable that they who patiently watch and wait, 
doing the duty I have assigned them, till Lcomc, though they know 
neither the day nor the hour when I shall do so; wdll have a part in 
the joys of my heavenly kingdom. All my followers will then be, 
as it were, my bride, and I their bridegroom; but those who are not 
faithful and true to the end, will be shut out from the marriage- 
feast.” 

The Apostles and the others who followed Jesus had been sit¬ 
ting long in the cool of the evening on the pleasant slope of Olivet, 
listening to this wondrous discourse, but their Master’s staj r with 
them was now nearly over, and lie was as loath to end, as, they that 
He should. He still went on, therefore, and, next, repealed to them 
the parable He had before delivered near Jericho—of ihe talents lent 
by the lord to his servants. Its awful close, however, which repre¬ 
sents the unprofitable servant as cast into the outer darkness, with 
its weeping and gnashing of teeth, brought before Him all the terrors 
of the last judgment, and led Him to close by a picture of that awful 
day unequalled for sublimity by any other, eveu of His own utter¬ 
ances. 

“The parable of the talents, my beloved,” said He, “shows that 
every one of you must needs make the utmost possible use, for the 
interests of my kingdom in your own hearts and among men, of all 
the different gifts entrusted to you by me, for my service, according 
to your respective abilities. For, at my coming, 1 shall reckon with 
you all, and those who have been faithful to me shall receive high 
rewards in heaven, but those who have left their gifts, however small, 
unused, will have those gifts taken from them, and they themselves 
will be thrust out of my kingdom.” 

He then proceeded—in words such as no mere man could ever 
dream of using—words which we seem to hear spoken with the light 
as of other w r orlds shining from the speaker’s eyes, and a transfigura¬ 
tion of His whole appearance to more than human majesty, 

“ I have told you how I shall return invisibly, to earth, before this 
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generation shall have passed awa} r , to judge Jerusalem and Israel, 
when the cup of their iniquity shall be full; and how, also, I shall 
come again, in spiritual unseen preseuce, to be with iny servants in 
their warfare with ^hc powers of darkness, till my kingdom passes 
from victory to victory, through succeeding ages, and the prince of 
this world be tin ally cast down from his usurped throne, and the 
world become the kingdom of God and of me, llis Messiah. 

"Then shall come that day which I have warned and urged you 
so earnestly to keep ever in mind—the day when, like the lord who 
returned from the far country to reckon with his servants—I, the 
Son of Man, now poor, despised, with none round me but you; re¬ 
jected by my brethren of Israel, and in a few hours to be nailed on a 
cross like the meanest slave; will come again as Head of the great 
kingdom of the Messiah, which will then embrace all nations. 

" The Father has committed all judgment in this kingdom, to me' 
His Son, and has given me all power in it, in heaven and in earth. 
And at that day I shall come in iny glory, as its Prince and Head, 
amidst the splendours of heaven, and with all the angels of God. 

“ Then will I sit on the throne of my glory; as kings of the earth 
when they sit to judge; and all nations shall be gathered Logethcr 
before me, by my ministering angels, and I will separate them, one 
from another, as } r ou have seen a shepherd separate the white sheep 
from the black goats, and I will set the sheep on iny right hand, but 
the goats on my left. 

“ Then, as King, coming in the majesty of my assembled King¬ 
dom, shall I say to them on my right hand—‘Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the earth—that kingdom which I promised as the inheri¬ 
tance of the meek. For ye have proved that ye have truly believed 
in my name, by the love towards me and mine, which only true faith 
can yield. For I was hungry, and ye gave me to eat; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me to drink: I was a stranger, and ye gave me welcome: 
naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in 
prison, and yc came unto me.’ 

"Then shall the righteous, feeling only their shortcomings, and for* 
getting their good deeds, think it cannot be as I have said. ’ ’When, 
Lord,’ they shall ask me, 1 saw we Thee hungry, and gave Thee main¬ 
tenance; or thirsty, and gave Thee to drink? When saw we Thee a 
stranger, and gave Tliec welcome; or naked, and clothed Thee? Or 
when saw we Tliec sick, or in prison, and came unto Thee?’ 

"And I, the King, will answer them—‘ Verily I say to you. In¬ 
asmuch as ye did it, for my sake, to one of these my brethren, even 
the least of them; the poor, the lowly, the outcast, the persecuted, the 
wretched, who believed in me, and arc now round my throne—or to 
one of the least of all my brethren of mankind; for the love bore 
ile, who died for them—ye did it unto me.’ 

" Then shall I also say to those on my left hand—‘ Depart from me. 
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accursed, into the everlasting fire; prepared for the devil and his an¬ 
gels, but now to be shared by you, his servants. For I was hungry, 
and ye did not give me to eat: I was thirsty, and ye did not give me 
to drink; I was a stranger, and ye would not receive me: naked, and 
ye did not clothe me: sick, and in prison, and ye {lid not visit me.’ 

“ Then they will try, vainly, to justify themselves, hy pleading 
innocence. ‘Lord,’ they will say, ‘when did we see Thee hungry, 
or thirsty, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, ami did not 
minister to Thee? Lord, we never saw Thee thus, and, therefore, 
have never refused Thee our service.' 

“ But I will answer them—‘Verily I say to you, Inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these, iny brethren; whom you had 
w T ith you and might have helped; ye did it not to me. Had ye 
truly, and not in name only, believed in me, ye would have shown 
fruits of your faith, in deeds of love for my sake.’ 

“And these shall go away into everlasting punishment; but the 
righteous into life eternal.” 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


FAREWELL TO FRIENDS. 


It was the twelfth day of the now moon, now rounding to fulness; 
when the last words had been spoken in the Temple, and farewell 
taken of it for ever. Jesus had hitherto lingered in Us courts till the 
gates closed, at sunset, after the evening sacrifice, but His soul this 
day was filled with immeasurable sadness. Israel would not hear 
the words which alone could save it, and, by its representatives, had 
not only rejected and blasphemed Him, but was, even now', plotting 
His death. He bad left the Temple courts, therefore, in the early 
afternoon, to spend some hours with the little band of followers lie 
was so soon to leave. They had sat on the slope of the Mount of 
Olives, facing the Temple and the city. He had passed quietly and 
unheeded through the stream of pilgrims and citizens, and had been 
resting, during llis long discourse, in the privacy of His own circle, 
beneath one of the fig-trees of Olivet, gazing, with full soul, at all 
lie bail left for ever. Ilad they known it, the high priests and rulers 
would have seen, in IIis final abandonment of “ Mis Father’s House,” 
a portent more awful than any their superstitious fears were even 
then noting. For, forty years before the destruction of the Tun] le, 
and, therefore, in the very days of our Lord’s public life, it had been 
seen, with unspeakable alarm,—if we may trust the Talmud—that 
the hindmost lump of the sacred seven-branched candlestick, in the 
Iloly Place, one night w'eut out; and, that the crimson wool lied to 
the horns of the seape-goat; which ought to have turned white when 
the atonement was made, had remained red; and “the lot of the 
Lord,” for the goat to be offered on the Day of Expiation, had come 
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out on the left hand; and the gates of the Temple, duly shut over¬ 
night, had been found open in the morning. A generation later, it 
was to be told, with pale lips, among the heathen, that when the Tem¬ 
ple was near its fall, a move than human voice had been heard from 
the Holy of Holies, crying “ The gods have departed,” and that pres¬ 
ently, a great sound, as of their issuing forth, had been beard. 

Rut the true hour of Jehovah’s leaving it, and that for ever, was 
when Ilrs Sox passed that afternoon through its gates, to re-enter 
them no more. , 

Rising after lie had ended His discourse on the near and distant 
future, He, who, a breath before, had anticipated the hour when Tie 
should come amidst the clouds of Heaven, to judge all nations ; 
attended by all the angels, and robed in the splendours of the God¬ 
head; was once more the calm, lowly Teacher and Friend, climbing 
the slope with His handful of followers, oo the way to the well-loved 
cottage at Bethany. 

As they went, He once more broke to those around Him Ilis ap¬ 
proaching fate. “ You know,” said He, “that after two days is the 
Passover, and that the Son of Man is appointed, by the eternal 
counsels of God, to be delivered over to Ills enemies, to be crucified.” 
It was the second time lie had expressly used that word of unspeak¬ 
able degradation and infamy, to men of Ilis day—Tins Cross. But 
though they heard it again, they could not even yet realize so disas¬ 
trous an eclipse of their cherished dreams. 

Meanwhile, Ilis enemies were not idle. It was now Tuesday even¬ 
ing, and nothing alarming had followed tlie popular demonstration 
of the preceding Sunday. The multitude, indeed, disappointed by 
seeing no signs of the national movement they had expected that day 
to inaugurate, had lost their enthusiasm, and, in many cases, grown 
even hostile. There was less to fear than the authorities had appre¬ 
hended. Yet, the crowd was fickle, and thousands of Galilreans, the 


countrymen of Jesus, were at the feast, which was always so restless 
a time that the Roman Procurator kept a double garrison in Antonia 
while it lasted, and himself exchanged the congenial society of 
Caesarea for Jerusalem, with its hated bigotry and mu tiled treason. 
Even the governor-general of the Province sometimes indeed thought 
it*worth Ins while to he present. The fiery Galilreans might rise if 
Jesus were apprehended during the feast-week, and any tumult would 
he certain to bring severe measures, at the hand of the Romans, on 
the community at large. 

The heads of the priesthood and of the Rabbis, were hence in a 
difficulty, and met to consult on the wisest course. The acting high 
priest, Joseph, known among the people as “ Caiaphas,” “the Op¬ 
pressor,” was the soul of the movement against Jesus—for his 
memorable words. “Why not this one man die, rather than the 
nation perish?” had first given definite expression and formal sanc¬ 
tion, to the idea of putting Him to death. Throwing all Ui3 official 
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dignity into the plot, he put the upper court of his palace, in the 
upper city, at the disposal of those engaged in it, and there they and 
he met, to consult how they might get the Hated One into their 
power without the knowledge of the people, in order to hand Him 
over to the Romans for crucifixion, wiLhout fear of a rescue. The 
meeting eould not, however, come to any fixed plan, for fear of a 
popular rising. No more could he done than watch, and take ad¬ 
vantage of the course of events. 

%. _■ 

While murder was thus being discussed in the halls of the primate, 
peace and sacred friendship reigned in the pleasant home at Bethany. 
The house of Simon, once a leper, hut cured by Jesus; now the 
abode of Martha, perhaps his widow, perhaps his daughter; of Mary, 
her sister, and of Lazarus, so strangely brought baek from the un¬ 
seen world—the one man raised from the dead of whose second 
earthly life we know any incident—was a scene of lender respect and 
loving homage. To do Jesus honour, the family had made a supper 
for Him, with invited guests, and Lazarus reclined with Him on the 
table-couch. The company consisted, doubtless, as in the case of the 
little household itself, of such as owed their health, perhaps their 
life, or that of some friend, to the Great Healer, and of His imme¬ 
diate followers. 

It was, in itself, a tender proof of reverent love, that, at such a 
time, when the life of their guest was sought by the Authorities of 
the Temple and Schools, and every one was required, on pain of high 
displeasure, to help them to arrest Him, He should have been thus 
honoured; for Bethany was close to Jerusalem, and the act might 
have brought disaster on a household, known, like that of Marthaand 
Mary, to the dominant class. But a still higher tribute was paid 
Him; touching and delicate, beyond expression, under the circum¬ 
stances. The sisters had often pondered how they could show their 
gratitude for all He had been, and all that He had done for them. 
He had healed Simon, and had given not only him, but the sisters 
and their brother, the hope of Heaven, by winning their souls to 
Himself, and, bnl now, lie had shown how truly He was the 
Messiah, hy bringing hack Lazarus from the grave. They knew that 
the shadows of death were gathering over their Mighty Benefactor 
Himself, for the disciples, doubtless, repeated to them the depressing 
intimations He had given them. Mary was left to give their love and 
gratitude expression. 

It was common to anoint the heads of the Rabbis who'attended 
marriage feasts, with fragrant oil, and special guests were sometimes 
similarly honoured. Jesus Himself, at an earlier date, had had even 
Ilis feet anointed by a grateful penitent, who had, besides, washed 
them with her tears, and wiped them with her hair, flowing loose, in 
self-forgetfulness. But now, Mary outdid all former honour paid 
Him. The costliest anointing oil of antiquity was the pure spike¬ 
nard, drawn from an Indian plant, and exposed in flasks of alabaster 
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for sale throughout the Roman Empire, where it fetched a price that 
put it beyond any but the wealth}'. 

Of this Mary had bought a flask, containing about twelve ounces 
weight, and now, coming behind the guests as they reclined, opened 
the seal, and poured some of the perfume, first on the head and then 
on the feet of Jesus, drying them, presently, with the hair of her 
head, like her predecessor. She had rendered a tribute than which 
she could have given no higher to a King; but it was a worthy 
symbol of the rightful devotion of all we have and arc. to Christ, 
and, as such, was lovingly accepted by Him. The act, however, 
raised different thoughts in some of the narrow minds around. As 
the fragrant odours tilled the room, voices were heard muttering that 
such lavish expense for such an object was wrong. “This oint¬ 
ment,” said one, “should have been sold for three hundred pence, 
and given to the poor That would have been a worthy act; but 
this!’ 7 It was Judas Iscariot. 

AYith that perfect gentleness and repose which lie always showed 
in such circumstances, the answer of Jesus showed no resentment, to 
hurt the feelings of any, but yet must have carried joy to the tender 
heart that had felt her highest offering too little to bestow on such a 
guest. 

'' AYhy do you blame and trouble her?” said He to the company, 
especially to Judas. “ Let her alone. It is a good deed she has 
done in my honour. You have the poor with you always, and you 
can never want an opportunity of showing kindness to them, if you 
wish. But you have not me always with you. Mary, as if she knew 
I was soon to die, has chosen the strongest way she could of showing 
how piuch she loved me. She has done for inc, as her Teacher, 
Me ssinh, and Friend, while I still live, what she would soon have 
had to do to my dead body—she has embalmed me for the grave, 
AYliat remains will do for the day of my burial, I tell you, wherever 
the gospel shall be preached in the whole world, what she has done 
will also be told for a memorial of her.” 

Judas, the only southern Jew, among the Twelve—the only man 
brought up, as it were, under the shadow of the Temple—must have 
listened to such praise of an act so hateful to him with the bitterest 
feelings. lie had been with Jesus at least from the first appointment 
of the Apostles, and must, even then, have been conspicuous as a 
disciple. The good seed of Christ’s words had sprung up in those 
early days in his heart, as in those of the others; but the evil, 
also, small and unnoticed, perhaps, at first, had been let spring up 
erelong, and it had grown to rank strength that slowly choked all 
else. Like all liis brethren, lie had cherished gross and selfish views 
of the prospects to be opened for them by their Master. If some 
of them were to be the high officials in the expected AVorld-Mon- 
archy, lie had trusted to get, at least, some post; profitable, if less 
splendid. Indeed, the lowest dignity promised inconceivable honour. 
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for were not all the Twelve to sit on thrones to judge the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel? In the minds of the others, the dream was lovallv 

r * V 

subordinated to love and duty to the Master: in his, self seized and 
held, abidingly, the first place. The mildew of his soul had spread 
apace. Trusted with the common purse of the brotherhood, into 
which passed the gifts of friends, to meet the humble expenses of 
each day, the honour, sought at first, perhaps in all uprightness, be¬ 
came a fatal snare. His religion withered apace. Once a disciple 
from honest anxiety, he continued one, in outward form, as an adven¬ 
turer. Gain became a passion with him, till, under the very eyes of 
his Master, he embezzled, as treasurer, the petty funds in his hands. 

The entry to Jerusalem had kindled his hopes, after many chagrins 
and disappointments, for the popular excitement promised to force 
on Jesus the part of a National Messiah. But, blind, as he must 
have thought Him, to IBs own interest, He had made no use of the 
splendid opportunity. Instead of allying Himself with the dignitaries 
of Judaism, and inaugurating a mighty Jewish uprising, with high 
priests and chief Rabbis as His supporters, He had assailed both 
Temple and. School, and proceeded to open rupture with them. In¬ 
stead of a crown, lie had spoken of a cross: instead of honours for 
Ilis followers, lie had foretold persecutions and martyrdom. To the 
mean and sordid heart of Judas, the bounty of Mary had sufficed to 
kindle smouldering resentment and disloyalty to a tlame. If ruin 
were certain, he would profit, if he could, before all was over. If 
Jesus must fall into the hands of His enemies, he might as well get 
money by what was unavoidable. Ilad not lie, argued the diseased 
spirit, disappointed him: led him about, for years, in hopes of gain in 
the end: and had lie not, now, told him that the only inheritance he 
could expect w as poverty and suffering? He would go to the high 
priests, and sec what could he done. 

Stealing out, therefore, with guilty thoughts, from the quiet cot¬ 
tage, perhaps wdicn they and Bethany had sunk in sleep:—unmoved 
by the divine love and purity of his Master; forgetfnl, in the blind¬ 
ness of liis evil excitement, of all he had seen and heard, through the 
Inst three eventful years, he made his way, in the darkness of night, 
to the Temple. The watcli was at its post at the gates, and on its 
rounds, but Judas found means to reveal his object to the captain in 
charge, and w r as admitted. The officers hastily gathered round to 
learn why the stranger thus disturbed the night. I come to betray 
Jesus of Nazareth,” muttered Judas. “ lie had belter he taken to the 
chief priests,” replied those round. Some of the council w r ere hastily 
summoned forthwith, and received liis overtures with a joy that 
brightened their faces, even by the dull light of the night-lamps,— 
lor it was clear that a cause so righteous as that of the Galihtan, could 
never give them open and honest grounds for liis arrest. Treason 
must come to their aid, from within. So they bargained with him; 
meanly enough, iudoed; for they offered fer his villany, if successful 
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only thirty shekels of the Sanctuary,—the price of a slave. But the 
covetousness of an Oriental was fascinated even by so paltry a bribe. 
He sold himself as their tool, and lrom that time sought a good oppor¬ 
tunity to betray Jesus, when the people were not round Ilim. 

The next day, our Thursday, was the fourteenth of Nisan—the day 
on which all labour ceased. All leaven had been removed from every 
house before noon, in preparation for the Passover in Ihe evening. 
Towards sunset, the Passover lamb was killed in the forecourts of the 
Temple, by any one chosen to do so, and the blood and fat burned on 
the altar as an offering*to God. The rest supplied the materials for 
the feast, an hour or two later, after the beginning of the fifteenth 
day, at sunset. The fourteenth was, therefore, very busy for the 
whole of Jerusalem; for both it, the villages round it, and the open 
country, were filled with countless thousands, all intent on the same 
observances. 

The Passover had been founded to commemorate the departure 
from Egypt, but its time permitted the union wdth it of the feast of 
first-fruits, to celebrate the opening harvest, and it was also called, 
from rites connected with it, the feast of unleavened bread. 

Wc arc not told how Jesus spent Wednesday, for the supper in the 
home at Bethany was on Tuesday evening, He apparently stayed in 
privacy, awaiting the coming day.' 

On Thursday morning the disciples, taking it for granted that He 
would celebrate the feast with them, came to Ilim early to receive in¬ 
structions. Would He keep it, as He legally might, in Bethany, for 
the village was counted by the Rabbis part of Jerusalem, for religions 
usages; and the lamb might be eaten in Bethany, though it must he 
killed at the Temple. It had already been bought on the tenth Nisan, 
according to the rule of the Law, for though the strict enforcement of 
this command was not maintained, Jesus was careful to fulfil all the 
innocent duties prescribed. 

No doubt the disciples expected that P»ethany would be chosen, for 
lie had solemnly turned away from Jerusalem, two days before, and 
to go thither again would be to put Ilimself in the power of llis 
enemies. But He had resolved to visit the city so dear to Him once 
more. It was the place appointed hj' the Law for the feast, and He 
would there be in the midst of the rejoicing multitudes, as Ilimself a 
son of Israel. He wished, also, to throw a greater sacredness over 
the institution 11c designed to inaugurate that night, as the equivalent 
in the New Kingdom of God, of the Passover in the Old. It was well 
to link it in the minds of the Apostles with the sacredness of the 
Temple, under whose shadow; the City of the Great King, in whose 
bounds; and the gathering of Israel, in whose inidst, it was founded. 

Turning, therefore, to Peter and John, llis usual messengers, lie 
told them to go and prepare the Passover, that lie and the Twelve 
might cat it together. “ On entering the city,” said lie, “you will 
meet a man bearing an earthen jar of water; follow’ him into the 
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house he enters, ask for the master, and say, 4 The Teacher told us 
to ask you “'Where is the room intended for me, in which to eat the 
Passover with my disciples?” ’ And he will himself show you his 
guest-chamber, on the upper floor, provided with couches, ready for 
us. Get the supper prepared for us there.” 

The two started at once, and found everything as Jesus had said, 
and by evening all was in readiness to reeeive Him and the Ten. 
Who it was that thus entertained Him is not told us. It may have 
been John Mark, or, perhaps, Joseph of Arimathea, the early scholar, 
and the friend after death. The Gospels do not say, and even tradi¬ 
tion is silent. Universal hospitality prevailed in this matter, and the 
only recompense that could be given was the skin of the pasehal 
lamb, and the earthen dishes used at the meal. Kot fewer than ten, 
but often as many as twenty—enough, in any case, to consume the 
entire lamb—could sit down together, but Jesus wished to have none 
but His closest circle with Him, that He might bid them a final, 
tender farewell. Women were not commonly present, and, indeed, 
were excluded by many; but, apart from this, the evening was 
designed as a time of deepest communion with the trusted Twelve 
alone, and, hence, neither the outer circle of disciples, nor the minis¬ 
tering women who had lovingly followed Him from Galilee, were in¬ 
vited. 

Peter and John had had much to do beforehand. It may be, the 
lamb was yet to be bought, that morning, for its purchase on the tenth 
had fallen rather out of use. They had to choose, from the countless 
pens in which the victims were offered for sale, a male lamb, of a 
year old, without blemish of any kind. In Galilee, no secular w T ork 
was done all day, but, at Jerusalem, it ceased only at noon. About two, 
the blast of horns announced that the priests and Levites in the Tem¬ 
ple were ready, and the gates of the inner courts were opened, that all 
might bring their lambs for examination, and might satisfy the priests 
as to the number intending to consume each. Forthwith, the long 
lines of household fathers, servants, disciples of the Rabbis, and, 
among the rest, the two deputed by Jesus, pressed across the court of 
the men, which was gaily tapestried and*adorned, to the gate of the 
priests' court; the lamb on their shoulders, with a knife stuck in the 
wool, or lied to the horn. 

About half past two, the evening offering was killed, and about an 
hour after, it was laid on the great altar. Forthwith, three blasts of 
the trumpets of the priests, and tbe choral singing of the great H all el 
by the Levites, gave the signal for the slaughter of the Passover 
Iambs, which had to be finished between the hours of three and five. 
As many offerers were admitted as the courts would hold, and then 
the gates were shut. Heads of families, or servants deputed by them, 
killed the lambs, and the priests, in two long rows, with great silver 
and gold vessels of curious shape, caught the blood, and passed it to 
•there behind, till it reached the altar, at the foot of which it was 
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poured out. The victims, hung on the iron hooks of the walls and 
pillars of the courts, or on a stick between the shoulders'of two men, 
were then skinned, and cut open; the tail, the fat, the kidneys, and 
liver, set apart for the altar; the rest wrapped iu the skin, and carried 
home from the Temple, towards evening. As the new day opened, 
at sunset, the carcass was trussed for roasting, with two skewers of 
pomegranate wood, so that they formed a cross in the lamb. It was 
then put iu an earthen oven of a special kind, resting, without bot¬ 
tom, on the ground, and was roasted in the earth. The feast could 
begin immediately after the setting of the sun, and the appearing of 
the stars, on the opening of the lifteenth of Nisaa, which was pro¬ 
claimed by new trumpet blasts from the Temple. 

Judas had stolen back to Bethany before daylight, that his absence 
might not be missed, and, after another day’s bitter hypocrisy, under 
the burning eyes of his Muster, followed Him, with the other Apos¬ 
tles, to Jerusalem, in the evening. They must have breathed heavily 
iu the troubled air, for presentiments of unknown dangers filled every 
heart. They still clung to their old dream of a visible earthly king¬ 
dom of God, nnder their Master, but their spirits must have sunk 
within them as they passed through the vast multitudes, wholly ab¬ 
sorbed in the approaching feast, with no sign of preparation for a 
national Messianic movement; and along the illuminated streets, iu 
which no one took notice of them. That the hierarchy had de¬ 
nounced Jesus, was, ilself, enough to fill their simple minds with 
dismay, for its splendour and power seemed reflected in the millions 
assembled from the whole world, to honour the faith and the Tem¬ 
ple, of which they were the public representatives. And was not 
the tiara worn l>y a fierce Saddueeo? were not the governing families 
exclusively of this cruel and inhuman party? As they passed under 
the shadow of the Temple, with its gleaming lights, its marble bas¬ 
tions, and its immemorial traditions, they must have felt, that, unless 
Jesus cbosc at last to do what lie had never 3 x 1 done, even fora 
moment—unless He used 11 is supernatural power in self-defence, and 
for self-aggrandisement, they were hopelessly lost. 

To Jesus Himself the moment was unspeakably solemn. II i 3 
scarcely founded Kingdom was about to pass through the severest 
trial. The temporary and earthly in it were to be violently sepa¬ 
rated, for ever, from the heavenly and eternal. All hopes of a worldly 
kingdom, so deeply rooted in the miuds of His followers, were to bo 
destroyed, and He, the visible head of the Kingdom, to be appre¬ 
hended, dishonoured, and crucified. The thoughts of Ilia disciples 
were to be raised from the idea of a present, incarnate Messiah, to a 
Messiah in heaven; to appear, henceforth, no more, but by His return 
from the invisible world. To be true to Him, meant, from this time, 
the realization of a spiritual conception as yet unattained by even the 
most enlightened of the Twelve. 
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But Christ was in no degree turned aside, or paralyzed in His res¬ 
olution, by such dangers. "While in no sense courting death, and 
even wishful, if it pleased Mis Father, to escape its attendant horrors, 
lie moved towards the appointed and foreseen end, with sublime 
self-possession, and holy peace of soul, recognizing all that yet re¬ 
mained for Him to do, and doing it with a divine serenity. Ilis 
bearing to the great world, to the last; liis action and His self-re¬ 
straint, are, alike, wonderful; hut it must strike us still more, as we 
observe it closely, how He bore Himself in the circle of His chosen 
ones as the catastrophe pressed nearer and nearer. 

"When the Twelve, with their Master, had entered the room, to 
take their places on the cushions, for the meal, the greatness of the 
change yet to he wrought on their minds was once more strikingly 
shown. In spite of all He had said, the question of precedence was 
uppermost in their thoughts. 

As the head of the group, Jesus naturally took the first place on 
the highest couch—the outermost, on the right of the hollow square; 
“His face towards the second place; His feet outwards. Resting 

Middle Couch. 


1 

I 

\ 







Pillows or Cushions. 



Tkiclinicm. 


His left elbow and side on a cushion the whole breadth of the couch, 
His right hand was thus free, while the Apostle next Him reclined 
so that his head lay, as it were, in his Master's bosom. It had been 
the custom, in ancient times, to eat the Passover standing, but the 
Rabbis had changed it for the Gentile practice of reclining. It was 
like slaves, they said, to cat standing, and as Israel was not a race oi 
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ahvcs but of free men, they should eat the feast reclining; a flattery 
so pleasing to Jewish pride that even the poorest adopted the new 
mode. 

But this Jewish pride in the Apostles, made still more fierce by 
selfish ambition, in prospect of the political glory they still per* 
vcrscly hoped for, could ill brook to take a lower place than others. 
It was a grave matter for them, as for the Pharisees, who should 
have the higher seats, for, in their delusion, they assumed that it 
might alTcct their future position in the Messianic State, to be founded, 
as they dreamed, presently. So the strife that had broken out on the 
other side of Jericho, once more distressed their Master, and lie could 
only still it by repeating the keen rebuke lie then gave them. “In 
my kingdom,” said lie, “to be humble is to be great: the lowliest is, 
in it, the highest.” No more was needed; the struggle, now, would 
rather be for the lowest place. 

But He did not confine Himself to words. Rising from the couch, 
when the supper was just about to begin, and girdiug Himself with 
a towel, like a slave, after laying aside llis upper garments, He 
poured water into a basin, and began to wash the feet of Ills dis¬ 
ciples. Pride and selfish ambition could not be more strikingly and 
touchingly reproved, than by such an act on the part of one who 
knew that He had had all things given into His hands by God Ilis 
Father, and that He had come forth from Him, and was about to 
return to Him. No greater proof could be shown of His love, than 
that such an act of humility should be its natural expression. Had 
they all been true-hearted, it would have been amazing in one so 
transcendency above them, but it was still more so, when He knew 
that one of them was already a traitor, lie had proclaimed Himself 
the Son of God, the future judge of the world, the Messiah in whose 
gift were the honours of heaven, and whose voice was to raise the 
dead, and they were simple Galilean fishermen. There could be no 
commentary on His demand for lowliness, as the true ground of ad¬ 
vancement in His kingdom, more vivid than His voluntarily per¬ 
forming the lowliest act of personal sendee to them all. 

He seems to have begun with Simon Peter, His chief Apostle, but 
the warm heart and the impulsive nature of the rock-like man shrank 
from letting his Master humble Himself thus. “Lord,” said lie, 
“dost Thou, wash feet! ” lie had not realized the meaning of an 
act intended as symbolical. “ YVnat I do,” replied Jesus, “thou un- 
derstandest not now, but wilt know hereafter.” “ Hum shalt never 
wash my feet. Lord.” reiterated the Apostle. “If I do not wash 
thee,” said Jesus, “thou hast no part with me.” “Lord, if that he 
the case,” broke out Peter, “wash not my feet only, but my hands 
and my head.” “It is not necessary,” said Jesus. “ He w'ho, ac¬ 
cording to Jewish ways, has taken a bath before his meal, needs no 
more than to cleanse the dust from his feet, which has clunc to them 
on the way from the Lath. Except this, he is clean, anfit is the 
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same wnh you, except him who intends to betray me. By my word, 
which I have spoken to you, and the faith waked in you by it, you 
are already clean in the sense I mean—right in the desire "of your 
heart towards me. Yet, though thus clean, the dust of earth still 
clings to you in part, and makes a last washing needful.” The hour 
w r as at hand for this last crowning act of love—the shedding His 
blood for them for the remission of their sins—and He would now 
prepare them for it by this tender symbol, for it taught not only 
humility, but that He alone could take away sin. 

Having ivaslied their feet and resumed His garments, He once more 
took His place on the couch. - 

“ Do you know,” He asked, as He did so, “the meaning of what I 
have now done to you? You call me Teacher and Lord, and you are 
right, for I am both. Learn, then, that, if I, your Master and Lord, 
wash your feet, you, also, ought to -wash one another’s feet, for I have 
done this as an example to you, that you should do to each other as I 
have done to you. You know, and I would have you remember it, 
that a servant is not greater than his lord, nor an apostle than lie 
who sent him forth, so that you may well imitate me, your superior, 
in my humility. If you understand what I say, it will he well for 
you if you act on my teaching. I do not, indeed, speak of you all. 
I know' your characters and hearts, but all has happened in fulfilment 
of the divine will, for the Scripture must needs be fulfilled, which 
says, ‘He that eats bread with me, craftily lifts up his heel against 
me;’ to trip and overthrow me. I tell you before it happen, that, 
when it does take place, you may believe that I am indeed the Mes¬ 
siah, and that no other is to be expected. That I should he betrayed 
by one of ourselves might have shaken your faith in me. but it cannot 
do so when I have foreseen and foretold it, as part of the counsel of 
God. But to cheer and encourage you in your faithfulness, let me tell 
you that you may go forth to the mission on which I have sent you, 
with joyful hearts. Your high position, as my apostles, remains 
unaffected by the treachery of one of your number. For, as I have 
said before, I now solemnly repeat—he who receives you is accounted 
by me as if he had received myself, and he who receives me receives 
God the Father who sent me, for He dwells in me, and I in Him.” 

The supper now began, but the spirit of Jesus was still clouded and 
troubled by the presence of the traitor. At last His feelings broke out 
into irrepressible words. “ Verily, verily,” said He, “One of you, 
who eat with me, will betray me. Ilis hand is with me on the table.” 
They had never hitherto realized Ills hints, and the very thought of 
treason, to their honest and faithful hearts, w f as almost beyond belief. 
They could not think who w r as meant, for Judas had managed, by lin 
hypocrisy, to hide his character from them all. One by one, they 
began to ask, “Lord, is it I?” “It is one,” replied Jesus, “wdio dips 
with me into the dish. The Son of Man, indeed, goes in this way by 
tha counsels of God, from this world, but woe to that man by whom 
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He is betrayed! It would have been well for him if he had not been 
born!’’ Words thus general only increased the pain and emotion of 
all. At last, Peter, not venturing to ask directly who it could be, but 
conscious of his own integrity, beckoned to John, who lay next out 
Lord, to ask Him who could be so base. "It is he,” whispered Jesus, 
"who is just about to dip the bitter herbs into this charoseth with me, 
and to whom I shall give some of it presently.” 

He then dipped the piece of bread into the charoseth, and handed it 
to Judas. “Is it I?” asked the guilty man, conscience-stricken, and 
yet unmelted. He had not heard the words of John, but his guilty 
soul could not help stammering out the question, in a vain attempt to 
keep up the mockery of true-hearted ness he had acted so long. The 
awful reply—that “it was”—tore away the mask at once, and un¬ 
veiled his heart. That all was known would have overwhelmed some, 
in shame and contrition, but it only hardened the betrayer. The wild 
madness of evil was on him for the time. He could think only of 
himself: his fancied wrongs; his full resolve. Satan had entered his 
soul, and beut his whole nature to his own dark ends. It may be that 
the exposure roused him to the heedlessness of despair, as when, the 
arch enemy bade hope farewell, 

"and, with hope, farewell fear, 

Farewell remorse: nil good to me is lost; 

Evil, be thou my good!" 

It was vain for him to seek to hide the workings of his soul by aa 
affected outward calm. lie had long veiled falsehood 

"under saintly show, 

Deep malice to conceal, couch’d with revenge." 

But the eyes of his Master shone into the depths of his being, and saw 
the tumult of bis worst passions, in their mastery. ‘‘What you have 
to do,” said Jesus, "do quickly.” lie could not breathe freely till the 
miserable man liad left, and besides. He would fain meet the inevi¬ 
table as soon as might be, for the slow advance of a catastrophe is 
harder to bear than the catastrophe itself. Judas knew the mean ing 
of the command at once, and, having received the piece of brcafC, 
dipped in the charoseth, moodily took it, and silently withdrew into 
the outer night. The Eleven were too much confused to realize the 
end as at all so near. Betrayal might come, but at some future, per¬ 
haps distant, time. They only fancied, therefore, that Judas had left 
either to buy what might be needed duriug the w T cek of the feast, or 
for that special uight; or that Jesus had bethought Himself of some 
deed of mercy to the poor, and sent him to carry it out. The traitor 
gone, Christ felt free to speak, and, ns if relieved of a load, broke out 
into a joyful anticipation of His fast-coming triumph. In the near 
vision of the Cross, His work seemed already finished; His glory, as 
conqueror of Death and Hell, and Redeemer of Mankind, attained, 
and that of God the Father illustrated. 
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“Now,” said lie, in effect, "the Son of Man is already glorified. 
All things are hastening to Ills triumph, and, in that triumph, God 
Himself will also 1 >e glorified, for it is His work which I shall pres¬ 
ently complete. And, if God be thus glorified in my death for the 
salvation of man, He will assuredly crown me with His own heavenly 
glory, when I return to Him: the glory that I had with Ilim, before 
1 came to earth to become man, and that, even now, is close at hand, 
through my death, which will usher me into it. Tlic betrayer has 
gone to accomplish it] 


" My children, for I call you so in love, I shall be only a little while 
longer with you, and you will feel the want of my presence, and wish 
for me; but, as I once said to my enemies, I shall be where you cannot 
follow and find me. For a parting word, let me give you a last com¬ 
mand,—my very last: a new command, to be kept, ns such, so much 
the more;—that, henceforth, ye love each other because I have loved 
you all, and because you all love me. I have often, before, told you 
to love all men, and so be like God, but I now tell you to do so, for the 
love I bear to you, and for that which you bear to m^. You must, 
henceforth, be known as members of my kingdom, by the love you 
show to each other, as such. And the love you have, as brethien, 


must be such, and as great, as mine has been towards you all.” 

As He thus spoke, Peter still dwelt, in his thoughts, on the sad 


words which secmerl to foreshadow a lasting separation between him 
and his Master. " Lord,” said he, in his bold, impetuous way, 
"You speak of going away; pray tell us whither you are going? 
'Will you leave us anrl go to the Gentiles?” " I go to a place,"replied 
Jesus, "where you cannot follow me at present, however willing you 
may be to do so. Yet, do not fear. We shall not be separated for 


ever. You will, one day, follow me, in the same way, and then you 
will come to me.” Peter’s heart could not be silent, "I shall be 


glad to come to Thee, Lord,” said he, "even after a time, but why can 
I not go with Thee now? Thou knpwest me. I am ready to lay 
down my life for Thee.” 

"Do you think so?” replied Jesus, with a look full of friendship, 
and yet also of earnest sadness. "You little know your own heart. 
Ail of you will forsake me, and leave me to my enemies this very 
night, as Zechariah, the prophet, has foretold—' I will smite the shep¬ 
herd, and the sheep of the flock will be scattered abroad.’ But l>e uot 
cast down with too much sorrow. After I have risen from the dead, 
I will go into Galilee 1 , and gather you round me once more.” The 
idea of forsaking his Master, whom he loved so dearly, was too incon¬ 
ceivable, however, to Peter, in the self-confidence of liis affection, to 
allow him to accept it as possible. "Other men may, perhaps.be 
offended on account of Thee, Lord,” said he, "but if all the world 
were to be so, there is no fear of my failing. I, at any rate, will never 
leave Thee.” 


" Simon, Simon,” replied Jesus, using the old name by which Ha 
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tad know him long ago—“take care. Self-confidence will be your 
undoing. Satan has seen it, and has sought to get God to give you. 
jver into his power, as lie once did Job, and he has got you for the 
time, to sift you as wheat is sifted. He would fain have it that your 
professions are only chaff, and he will shake and test you by tempta¬ 
tions, dangers, and troubles, to try to make you turn against me, and 
thus prove that it is so. But I am mightier than your enemy, and I 
have prayed for you that, though you fall, you may vise again, and 
that your faith in me may not give way altogether, and separate you 
entirely from me. Though you will assuredly fall, yet you will re¬ 
pent, and when you have done so, see that you strengthen the faith 
of yourfcllow-disciples, and become their helper, to support and con¬ 
firm them, if they, like you, waver.” 

Peter was sorely distressed at such words. Conscious of his honest 
love and fidelity, it seemed as if Jesus doubted both. IIis warm 
Galilaean heart was full. lie felt as if his blaster spoke of his acting 
iu a way of which he could not believe himself capable. "Lord,” 
said he, " I care not what happens to Thee. I am ready to go with 
Thee to prison, or to die with Thee, but I will never leave Thee, nor be 
untrue Lo Thee." "Do ytJu think so, Peter?” replied Jesus, with a 
voice full of tenderness—"I tell you that this very night, ljcforc the 
cock crow the second time, you will thrice deuvthat you know me.” 
" If I were to die for iL,” answered the Apostle, " no one will ever hear 


me deny Thee.” " I can say the same,” added all the other Apostles. 

There was now a pause for a short time iu the conversation. Pres¬ 
ently Jesus re-cominenccd it. " You may wonder at my speaking as 
I have done to-night," said He, "but there arc good grounds for it. 
Your circumstances will be entirely different, henceforth, from what 


they have been in the past. A time of care and struggle lies before 
you. When I sent you to travel through the couutry, preaching the 
Kingdom, and you had neither purse, nor bag for food, nor sandals, 
—did you miss any of these, or want for anything?" "Nothing, 
Lord," said all the Eleven. " It will be very different now,” replied 
Jesus. " Whoever has money, let him take it, and let him take pro¬ 
visions for the way, as well; and let him that has no sword sell his 


coat to buy one, to defend himself. lie who has money and provi¬ 
sions can help himself on hy them in his journeys, but "lie who has 
none will need to ask hospitality, and, as lie needs not hope to receive 
it, let him, at least, have the means of protection. I speak iu a fig¬ 
ure, for I do not really mean you to fight, or to carry or use a sword, 
but I wish to impress on you how hostile the world will, henceforth, 
be to you, as you go on your journeys ns my apostles; and what 
earnest energy and struggle will be needful, on your part, while vou 
are thus carrying the news of the Kingdom through the world. For 
I tell you, solemnly, that, the words of Isaiah, * Arid He was reckoned 
among transgressors,’ must be fulfilled in me, for that which has 
been written of me in Scripture is about to be accomplished." 
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The disciples, always ready to understand whatever they heard, In 
the most material sense, had failed to catch the real meaning of Jesus 
in Ilis reference to the sword. They fancied that He wished them to 
provide weapons to resist approaching danger. “We htive two 
swords/'said one of them. “That will do,” replied Jesus, gently 
avoiding further explanation. “ You will not need more than the 
two,”—a touch of sad irony which sufficed to show even then that 
lie liad thought of something very different as their defence than the 
purchase of arms; for how were the nine, who had no swords at all, 
to protect themselves, when scattered on. the apostolie journeys oi’ 
which lie had spoken? 

The evening was now somewhat advanced, according to Easterl 
notions, but the Passover meal, in its different rites, could not ba 
hurried The feast began thus, in other circles, though we cannot 
tell how far the usual customs were followed by Jesus. A cvip of 
red wine, mingled with a fourth part of water, to make it a pleasant 
and temperate drink, was filled by one of the company, and given to 
the head of the family, who took it in his right hand, as he rested, 
supporting himself on liis left side and arm, and thanked God in the 
words—“ Blessed be Thou, O Lord our God, Thou King of the world, 
who createdst the fruit of the vine." lie then tasted the cup, and 
passed it round. Thanks for the institution of the washing of hands 
followed, and then the washing itself, which was merely formal. 
“Bitter” herbs, such as endives, lettuce, and the like, were next set 
on the table, to represent the hard life of Egypt. Thanks M ere given 
for them also, and then they w r ere passed round and eaten, after dip¬ 
ping them in a mixture of salt and vinegar. The unleavened bread 
—the bread of affliction—which gave one of its names to the feast, 
followed next, and then the bowl of ebaroseth and the Passover lamb. 
After this, the head of the company once more gave thanks to Ilim 
“who created the fruit of the earth,” and the hitter herbs were dip¬ 
ped by each in the charoselh, and a piece of it, “ the size of an olive,” 
eaten, with them, by all. A second single cup of wine, mingled with 
v T ater, was now T poured out, discourse on the lessons of the feast was 
held, and then the hundred and thirteenth and hundred and fourteenth 
Psalms, part of the Ilallel, w T erc sung. Another short thanksgiving 
followed, and the cup was once more passed round and tasted. 

The Household Father now* washed His hands again, and then look 
two of the unleavened cakes, broke one in tw'O, and laying the pieces 
on the unbroken cake, pronounced a thanksgiving—“Blessed be He 
who makes bread to grow from the earth,”—wrapped some bitter 
herbs round a piece of the broken bread, dipped it in the charoseth, 
ate it. after another special thanksgiving, and, with it, a part of 
the lamb; the others following Ilis example. The supper had only 
now r properly begun. Each ate and drank at his will; all, alike, in 
the patriarchal way of the East, lifting what they wushed, with their 
fingers, from the common dish.. A third cup of wine, passed round, 
marked the close of the feast as a religious solemnity. 
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The meal had advanced thus far, and was now virtually finished, 
*rhen the warning had been given of the approaching denial of their 
Master by Peter, and the weak-minded desertion of the Eleven. The 
solemn words, foretelling the dangers and trials before them, had 
been added, when Jesus, now in the bosom of the little band, nearest 
and dearest to Him on earth; Ilis companions through the past years, 
since His public work began—introduced by an act befitting a spirit¬ 
ual religion like Ilis, in its simplicity, the institution which, hence¬ 
forth, should supersede in His kingdom on earth the feast they had 
ended. Homage had been paid for the last time, as in farewell, to 
the Past: they were, hereafter, to honour the new Symbol of the 
Future. 

He was about to leave them, and, as yet, they had no rite, however 
simple, to form a centre round which they might permanently gather. 
Some emblem was needed, by which they might, hereafter, be dis¬ 
tinguished: some common bond, which should outwardly link them 
to each other, and to their common Master. The Passover had been 
die symbol of the theocracy of llie past, and had given lire people of 
God an outward, ever-recurring, remembrance of their relations to 
each other, and their invisible King. As the founder of the New 
Israel. Jesus would now institute a special rite for its members, in all 
ages and countries. The Old Covenant of God with the Jew had 
found its vivid embodiment in the yea riy festivity lie had that 
night, for the last time, observed. The New Covenant must, hence¬ 
forth, have an outward embodiment also; more spiritual, as became 
It, but equally vivid. 

Nothing could have been more touching and beautiful in its sim¬ 
plicity than the symbol now introduced. The Third Cup was known 
as “ the cup of blessing,” and had marked the close of the meal, held 
to do honour to the economy now passing away. The bread had 
been banded round with the words, “ This is the bread of affliction 
and the flesh of the lamb bad been distributed with the words, “ This 
is the body of the Passover.” The feast of the Ancient People of 
God having been honoured by these striking utterances,—Jesus took 
one of the loaves or cakes before Him, gave thanks, broke it, and 
handed it to the Apostles with words, the repetition, almost exactly, 
of those they had heard a moment before—“Take, cat; this is my 
body, which is given for you: this do in remembrance of me.” Then, 
takiug the cup, which had been filled for the fourth and last handing 
round, lie gave thanks to God once more, and passed it to the circle, 
with the words, “Drink yc all of it, for this cup is the New Cove¬ 
nant” presently to be made “ in my blood;” instead of the covenant 
made also in blood, by God, with your fathers: “it is,” in abiding 
symbol, " my blood of the Covenant” of my Father, with the New 
Israel, “which is shed for you and for many for the remission of 
sins. This do, as often as ye drink, in remembrance of Me.” 

For Himself, He declined to taste it. “I will not drink, hence¬ 
forth,” said He, “of the fruit of tire vine—for it was still only wine 
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—till that day, when, at the end of all things, the kingdom of God, 
which I have founded, shall finally triumph, and my followers be 
gathered to the great heavenly feast. Then, I shall drink it new, 
with you and them,” 

Such, and so simple, was the new rite of the Spiritual Theocracy, 
To those around Ilim, at its institution, there could be no doubt of its 
meaning and nature, for it was, even in words, a counterpart of that 
which He had superseded, with a purer and more spiritual form. 
The cup, lie told them, was a symbol of the New Covenant, under 
which, as IIis followers, they had come; in .distinction from that 
which they had left, for His sake. It was to "be a memorial of Him, 
and a constant recognition of their faith in the virtue of IIis atoning 
death—that death, whose shed blood was the seal of this New Cove¬ 
nant between the subjects of Ilia kingdom, and God, IIis Father. It 
svinbolized before all ages, to the New Israel, the cardinal virtue of 
H is death. The Apostles could have had no simpler or more unmis¬ 
takable intimation that as ibe blood of the Passover lamb redeemed 
the people of God, of old, from the sword of the angel of wrath. His 
blood would be a ransom for man, from far deadlier peril. A cove¬ 
nant, to them, implied a sacrifice, and IIis blood, as the New Cove¬ 
nant, v T as, therefore, sacrificial: the blood of a Covenant which 
pledged Ilis followers to faith, aDd duty; the blood of a new T paschal 
amb, with which Ilis disciples must, in figure, l>c sprinkled, that the 
destroying angel might pass over them, in the day of judgment. The 
custom of the nation to make a common meal the special occasion of 
religious fellowship, made the new institution easy and natural to the 
Apostles, and the constant use of symbols in their hereditary religion 
prevented their misconceiving the meaning of those now introduced 
for the first time. They saw in it an abiding memorial of their Lord: 
a vivid enforcement of their dependence on the merits of His death, 
as a sacrifice for tlieir^ salvation : the need of intimate spiritual com¬ 
munion with Him, as the bread of life: and the bond of the new 
brotherhood He had established. The joint commemoration of His 
broken body and shed blood, was, henceforth, to distinguish the 
assemblies of His followers from the world at large. Excepting bap¬ 
tism, it w T as the one outward form in the Society, established by their 
Master. 

From a rile thus simple, doctrines have been developed by theo¬ 
logical zeal and heated fancy, which would have alike startled and 
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shocked those who first partook of it. It has been forgotten how 
Jesus, Himself, in answer to the cavil—“How can He give us Ilis 
flesh to eat?” repudiated the literalism which caught at sound, and 
missed the sense. “My flesh—my bodily person,"said lie, “profiteth 
nothing towards procuring eternal life: to talk of eating it to gain 
that life is unworthy trifling: it is the Spirit who quickens the soul 
to a newg immortal, and heavenly existence, and that Spirit acts 
through the words of sacred truth which I speak to you. They are 
spirit, and they arc life." 



CHAPTER LIX. 

THE FARE \V ELL. 


UETtrsxLEM was the brightest and happiest of cities on this Pass- 
over night. Iiut though the 1mm of universal rejoicing rose on every 
side, there was only sadness in the little hand round Jesus. One of 
their number had proved a traitor, and their Master had told them, 
once more, that He would very soon leave them. They were sore at 
heart from shame at the baseness of Iscariot; at the dread of losing a 
Master they passionately loved; and at the litter miscarriage of all 
their half-worldly, half-religious, expectations of earthly glory. Their 
Master had instituted a idle to mark them as apart from all other 
men, but it looked as if there would be little use for it, iu the appar¬ 
ently near overthrow of Ilis infant Kingdom. 

As they reclined, sad and silent, Jesus read their thoughts, and be¬ 
gan to cheer them, by lifting their hearts from the gloomy present to 
the glorious future. 

“Let not vour hearts be troubled with care ami anxictv in such a 


way, said He: “believe in God, and in me, Ilis Son, who speak 
in Ilis name, and let that faith lead vou to trust confidently that, the 

4 

promises made you will be fulfilled. I have, indeed, told you that I 
must go to my Father, but l have told you, also, that I will return. 
You have, assuredly, nothing to expect on earth except trial, but your 


reward in the world to come 


may well raise vou above all sorrow ou 
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that account. In heaven, inv Father’s house, arc mauy mansions; 
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vou need not fear that everlasting habitations in glory will fail you. 
If it were not so, I would have told you, for I never deceive you. 


Kay, more, I am your forerunner thither. If I go away, it is to pre¬ 
pare a place for you. I am your friend, going home before you, to 
get all rcaily for your glad reception when you follow me. 

“ Nor is this all; I will return to fetch you to inv heavenly home, 

4/ i. 


that, where I am, you may be. also, forever. If you remember what 
I have said in the past, you will know not only whither I am going, 
but, since it is I who prepare a place for you above, and I, and no 
other, who will come to lead you thither, you must also know thu 
wav.” 


He alluded to Ilis spiritual return at the blissful death of His ser¬ 
vants, to guide them to Himself, above, and He had told them, not 


long before, that lie was the doin'of lhe great fold, and that if any 
man entered by Him, he would be saved. But they had forgottcu 
this, as they had so much else. 

A full and satisfying answer to the question of Peter, lay in these 
words. But it was noL enough to still the fears aud doubts in 
the minds of the Apostles. They still cluug foudly to their earthly 
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hopes of the Messiah’s Kingdom, and though they, perhaps, realized 
the near departure of their Master, they had not, eyen yet, come to 
comprehend that it meant His death. Henee His figurative language 
remained so dark to them, that Thomas, constitutionally given, as he 
was, to seek clearness and certainty, interrupted Ilim with a reverent 
freedom— 

“Lord, we do not, as yet, know whither Thou art going, and how 
can we know the way in which to follow Thee?” The questioner 
wished to find out the way by learning the goal, hut Christ, in His 
answer, pointed him to the way as revealing all else. 

“I myself, and no other, am the way,” said He, “ because no one 
comes to the Father, in His heavenly glory, but through me. l am 
the true way, for I speak only the truth given me from above to make 
known the way to life, for lie who believes in me shall live by me, 
and shall have everlasting life, and I shall raise him up at the last day. 
If ye have known me—the Way—ye will know whither lam going 
—to my Father—for, since he who sees the Son, sees the Father also, 
you know Him from this lime, and have seen Ilim, in seeing me. I 
am the Way, because no one can reach my Father’s presence, but 
through faith in me as the Saviour: the Truth, because I am the self¬ 
revelation of God; the Light, come into the world, without following 
which, no one can gain salvation: the Life, because I am the source 
and spring of eternal life, so that he who does not receive me into his 
heart, by faith, is already condemned.” 

Philip had listened, but could not understand. He could only 
Ihiuk that Jesus, in speaking of seeing the Father, alluded to some 
invisible appearance of Jehovah, for the purpose of founding the 
earthly kingdom of the Messiah. With a child-like simplicity, there¬ 
fore, he turned to Christ—“Lord, show us the Father, and all our 
washes will be satisfied.” 

No one tvho had thought over the words “If ye have known me, 
ye will have known my Father also,” and had understood them, 
could have asked such a question. It marked an amazing want of 
intelligent appreciation of the teaching of our Lord, and of His mode 
of speech. Hence, the answer of Christ sounds almost sad. “Have I 
been so long with you, and do you know so little of me, Philip? If 
you really knew me, you wmuld Dot ask me to show you the Father, 
lie eannol be shown to the natural sight. But he who sees me, and 
rightly understands who I am, knows the Father, in thus knowing 
me. Such an one realizes that, in me, the highest revelation of God 
that is possible has appeared, and has no wish to have any higher or 
other outward and material manifestation of Him. You speak as if 
you did not believe that I am in the Father, and the Father in me, and 
that hence, as I said, he who secs me secs the Father also. The proof 
that it is so, is in my words, for they are not my own, but His. If 
you doubt this, you do not need to believe merely because I say so: 
believe it on the proof of the works that I do, for it is not I, who do 
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them, but the Father. Put away your gross earthly ideas. What I 
mean is, that the Father is revealed by the Son, as Ilis image and 
likeness, but only in a spiritual sense, to the eye of faith and of the 
sou 1,” 

Jesus now turned to the Apostles at large, and resumed Ilis dis¬ 
course at the point lie had left, when, lirst Thomas, and then Philip, 
broke in with their questions. 

“I have promised you eternal life,” said lie, “if you trust me and 
my Father. Let me do more, that you may be cheered and supported 
in your future labours for my Kingdom. I tell you, with all solem¬ 
nity, that if you have this true faith in me, and love towards me, 
you will have the power to do just such wonderful works as I have 
done, and even greater, for I am going to My Father to be raised to 
all power in heaven and earth; so that you may feel sure that your 
prayers, as my Apostles, offered iu my name, for the advancement 
of my Kingdom, will be heard and answered, in all their fulness. 
You will receive power from above to overcome the world by your 
labours as iny Apostles;—to spread the Gospel among all nations, 
and to triumph over all Jewish and Gentile opposition. I mean this 
when I speak of your doing greater works than my outward mira¬ 
cles on one here and one there. It is I who will give you this power, 
for I am in iny Father, and my Father is in me, and He works through 
me, and I shall give it that my Father may be glorified by my triumph; 
for His glory is the great end of my work, now and hereafter. So 
mighty, indeed, will be your prayers iu my name, as my Apostles, 
that I will do not only what you ask, for the spread of my Kingdom, 
but I will do it whenever, and as often as ever, you ask it. 

“Blit if you desire that so great an honour should be granted you, 
that I should hear and answer all your prayers, you must, above all 
things, keep my commandments, for by doing so you best show your 
love for me. 

“I know you feel sad at the thought of losing my presence and 
help, and wonder who will stand by you, and aid you, when I am 
gone. Be not afraid. I will not leave you alone, but will see that 
my place be supplied, so that you want for nothing. For I will ask 
the Father, and He will give you another Helper and Counsellor, 
who will not leave you, as I must now do, but will abide with you 
for ever—protecting, helping, strengthening you, iu all your needs; 
the Spirit of Trntli, who imparts the divine TruLlt to the hearts of 
men, leads them to know it, and quickens them to all spiritual power. 
The unbelieving world cannot receive Him, because they have not 
the inward sight to know Him, and lie is not visible to the outward 
sense. But they cannot comprehend, and will not receive, anything 
that is not material, and apparent to the bodily eye. You, however, 
who believe in me, will know Him, for lie will remain with you, and 
will be in you, and your own experience will make you feei that He 

13 SO, 



“ Nor is this nil, my dear ones. 1 ’will not leave you like orphan*; 
with me, your spiritual Father, gone from yon for ever. Not only 
will you have the Spirit of Truth with you, but I, myself, will shortly 
return to you. In a very little while longer the world will see me no 
more, but you will see me, though not bodily present. You will sec 
me in spirit, anti feel that I commune with you and work in you, 
through the Spirit, whom I will send. I shall be alive, though un¬ 
seen, for I will rise from the dead and live for evermore, anti shall 
make you partakers of my heavenly and deathless life. By this 
higher spiritual life ye shall know, in that day, when, by the gift of 
my Spirit. I come to you in power, that I am in my Father, and you 
in me, and I in you. When I come, finally, in outward glory, as I 
have told you already, at the last day, you will have no more doubts 
or fears, as you now have, in this time of my lowliness and hum illa¬ 
tion. You will then know, when you see me descend in heavenly 
majesty, as you shall have already felt when I come, very soon, by 
the Spirit; that my words are true—that I am indeed in my Father, 
and you in me, and I in you—that we arc for ever inseparably one 
with the Father, and with each other. 

“But only he who has iny commandments in his heart, and prac¬ 
tises them in his life, truly loves me, and will be loved by my Father 
and by me. To him will I reveal my presence in bis soul, by the 
Spirit through whom I commune with him.” 

Here, Judas Thaddseus, “the brave,” the son of an unknown 
James, interrupted the discourse by a reverent question. With the 
simple literal ideas of his age and nation, he could not understand 
what Jesus had said about manifesting Himself only to individual 
believers, and not to all men. He still expected a visible appearance 
of Christ, in glory, as the Messiah, to judge the unbelieving world, 
and sot up IBs own Kingdom. “ What has happened, Lord,” asked 
he, “ to make Thee determine to show Thyself as the Messiah only to 
us, and not to the world at large? How cornes it?” 

“ The reason,” replied Jesus, “ is, that the world, so long as it does 
not believe in me and love me, is neither morally capable bf receiving 
such a manifestation of me, as I mean—a spiritual communion w T ith 
the soul—nor worthy of it. Only believing and faithful hearts can 
become, or desire to become, the abode of my Father or of myself, so 
that We may live in that loving fellowship with them which reveals 
TJs to them. I do not speak of such au outward and visible dwelling 
with men as .when the divine glory rested between the cherubim, or 
over the Tabernacle; but an unseen abode, by the Holy Spirit, in the 
soul as in a Temple. Only he who loves me, and, loving me, keeps 
ny commandments, can have this honour and blessedness. iSuch an 
one My Father will love as well as I, and we will come to him and 
make our abode with him. He who does not love me will not keep 
my commandments. I call my commandments mine, but, in realiLy, 
they are those of my Father who sent me. With such an one, fliers' 
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fore, who rejects God’s words ond docs not obey them, the Father and 
I cannot make our abode, and, thus, -I cannot manifest myself in thif 
spiritual way, of which alone I speak, except to individual souls.” 

There was now a short pause, lmt, after a time, Jesus began again. 
Glancing back at all lie had said to them during the evening, and 
knowing that much of it must he dark and enigmatical to their simple 
minds, lie lovingly cheered them by some further kind words. 

“I have said these tilings to you, while I am still with you, but I 
know that you hardly understand some of my sayings, and that you 
will necessarily forget others. The Iloly SpiriL, whom the Father 
will send iu my name, at my request, to be your heavenly Friend 
and Helper, will, however, throw light on every point, and bring to 
your vivid remembrance all that I have now told you; giving you 
a fuller and wider understanding of the truths I have only briefly 
opened,” 

“Fear not, my beloved ones, all will be well with you,” added lie, 
for they we rcu sorely troubled. “You know how you wish your 
friends ‘ Peace’ when you part from them. My farewell greeting is 
'Peace be with you’—the peace of reconciliation to God, of eternal 
salvation in my Kingdom, which I have gained for you as your 
Saviour, My peace, coming from me, and by me, I leave you; for 
it will be won for you, as an undying gift, by my death, now so near. 
This gift—my peace—is of a wholly different kind from that which 
men wish each other in their farewells—mere earthly joy and pros¬ 
perity, which leave the soul unblessed. JMy peace carries with it 
lasting good, and true unfading happiness, for it is that of the soul. 

“ As I began, therefore, I shall end—Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid, cither now or hereafter. Why should it be 
either? Instead of sadness, you ought to feel joy, for I have told you 
that, though I go away nuw, I shall come to you again. Indeed, 
if you love me, as I know you do, you will be glad to hear me say 
that I am going back to my Father, for here my Father lias used my 
human weakness to speak Ilis words and do Ills works, for the sal¬ 
vation of man. The mortal nature I now wear has been Ilia feeble 
and indirect instrument. But when I return to Him, my Kingdom 
will he under His direct power. My work, thenceforth, will rest alone, 
and directly, in Ilis hand, and He will complete what I have begun 
on earth, by His mighty power, through His Spirit; without human 
limitation, such as has been inevitable while He wrought through me 
as the Son of Man—a man like yourselves. He, working with Ilis 
Almfghty power, directly, through His Spirit, is greater, as a help to 
my Kingdom, than I can be while I act for Ilim through this dying 
body. 

“I have told you now, while I am still with you, that I shall 
presently leave you, that your faith may not be shaken when I am 
gone. The hour of my departure approaches: I si)all not speak much 
with you after this. For the prince of this world—the ovil odc— 
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is already coining against me. But fear not, he has no poorer over 
me. There is nothing in my soul which he can assail; no sin by 
which he can claim me as his. Nor do I need to yield to him in any¬ 
thing, for I could, if I chose, avoid the death with which he threatens 
me. But, that the world may know my love to the Father, and that 
I do what lie has appointed for me as Ilis will, though it be to die; 
let us rise now from the table, and go forth to meet the powers of 
darkness, before whom, according to the counsels of God, I shall 
fall." 

The whole company hereupon rose, and prepared to leave the 
room. But Jesus, full of thoughts which He longed, even yet, to 
utter, before Ilis ever nearer separation, stood, as it were, fixed to 
the spot by Ilis love to them, and once more began to speak. He 
could not bring Ilimself to break up this last communion He should 
have with them. 

He began by the well-known and beautiful comparison of Himself 
and the Apostles to a vine and its branches. Perhaps the thought 
rose from the sight of the wine-cup on the table and its recent use 
at the evening’s feast, or, perhaps, the house stood amidst vines, and 
branches may have been trained round the window, or the vineyard 
itself may have lain below in the bright moonlight. 

“This vine, with its branches and fruit,” said He, pointing to the 
wine-cup, or to the vines outside, “is a type, in its‘earthly and 
visible way, of a heavenly and divine truth. I am the true vine, 
3 r e are the branches, and my Father is the husbandman. He sent me 
into the world: lie has given me such faithful souls as you, and 
joined you with me, in living fellowship and communion: He has 
tended die growth of the truth in the past, for it has been He who 
has been working through me, and He will continue to do so after I 
leave you, by His Holy Spirit. 

“As in the natural vine there are fruitful and unfruitful branches, 
so, in my fellowship, there arc some who bear fruit both in word and 
in act, and some who do not. Only those who are pure and sincere 
—those who truly love me and keep my commands, have the abiding 
communion with me from which such fruitfulness springs; for, as 
the careful husbandman cuts off the unfruitful branch, and cleans 
away with his pruniug-knife all that would hinder the full fruitful¬ 
ness of the good one, so does my Father with my disciples. 

“ But be ye comforted. You have been pruned and made clean by 
your loving and obedient reception of the truths I have told you, and 
by the discipline through which you have passed. Dismiss anxious 
care! You will not be cut off as unfruitful branches. ?Iy Father 
will make you still more fruitful ; will cleanse away all that hinders 
your progress in grace, and will perfect you in the end. But, to 
secure this growing fruitfulness, you must cherish fondly your com¬ 
munion with me; grafted into me, as the branches into the stem of 
the vine. If you do so, I will not separate myself from you, any 
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more than the vine tears itself from its branches, but will strengthen 
yon hy my spiritual aid. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself if 
it do not abide in the vine, you cannot bring forth good fruit except 
yc abide in me. I am the vine, you are the branches; the living 
,power to bear fruit comes only from me. But if you abide in me, 
you will bear much fruit. All true work as my disciples—all 
spiritual life—comes only from fellowship with me—fellowship close 
as that of the vine and its branches—each in the other—for apart 
from me ye can do nothing. As unfruitful branches arc cut oil by 
the husbandman, and cast out of the vineyard and left to dry up, 
and theu gathered and cast into the fire and burned, so, those who 
break away from living in union with me will be cut off from me 
here, by my Father; the religious life hence will wither up in them 
while they live, and at the last day they will suffer the judgment of 
God. But if ye abide in loving, spiritual union with me, and hold 
fast my commandments and keep them, you may ask what you 
will, and it will be done to you, for you will, then, ask, in my 
name, only such things as are in keeping with my will. And it is 
a great motive for your abiding in me, that your doing so glorifies 
my Father by leading to your bearing much fruit, through my 
answers to your prayers. You will further, by this fulfilment of 
your prayers, become truly, and in the strict sense, my disciples, 
for the enjoyment of it is the special distinguishing mark of my 
true disciples only. 

“That you may thus continue in-living fellowship and spiritual 
union with me, let me remind you that the uniting bond of this 
fellowship between me, my Father, and you, is love; and that, on 
your side, all depends on your showing yourselves true and obedient, 
in this love to me and in the practice of my commands, as I have 
shown and still show myself towards my Father and His com¬ 
mands. As lie has loved me, I have loved you; sec that ye con¬ 
tinue henceforth, for ever, to love and obey me, that I may still for 
ever be able to love you. I have spoken thus, that the same joy 
which I have in knowing that I abide in my Father's love, may be 
felt by you, from your knowing that you abide in my love, aud 
that this holy joy of soul may increase, more and more, to a heavenly 
fulness/’ 

The sound of the word “love,” so dear to the heart of Christ, led 
Him hack to the new commandment lie had given a few minutes 
before. That His disciples should love one another was the true 
secret of keeping IIis commandments, and so of retaining their 
place in His heart, and securing the holy joy of soul lie desired 
lor them. He now defined His requirements more narrowly. They 
were to love each other, as lie had loved them, and that meant, lie 
tcld them, self-sacrifice, even to death, for their sakes. 

“ You wish, I am sure,” said lie, “to retain my love after I leave 
you, and will strive to keep my commandments that yi/j may do so. 
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These commandments are summed up in . the one which I gave you 
to-night, already, that ye love one another. I only add, that that 
love must he such as 1 have shown and will presently show to 
you;—love so great, Lhat, in furtherance of the divine purpose for 
your salvation, 1 willingly lay down my life for you. There can be 
none greater between man and man, anti this highest example—this 
joyful sacrifice of life itself for each other—must be your standard. 
Nothing less is the ideal I require in my New Society. That spirit 
alone which would not shrink from this, makes true and full obedi¬ 
ence to my command possible, with all the blessings it brings. 

“If you thus rise to a love like mine, yon will bind me to you in 
closest undying affection;—affection not as from master to servant, 
or teacher to disciple, but as of friend to friend. If, by having this 
love, you do the things 1 command you, I shall call you my friends, 
my loved and trusted ones; for doing is the only pioof I accept of 
loving. I know, indeed, that you will, and therefore, henceforth, I 
call you no longer mere servants, as iu the past, but trusted friends. 
I’’or the servant obeys without knowing his lord's thoughts and plans, 
but you have been told all I have heard from my Father, so far as you 
aie able to hear and understand it;—told it, not as mere servants and 
messengers,—the blind instruments of my will; but in the fulness of 
loving confidence, as sharers of my inmost thoughts and heart. 

■“ But great though the honour be I thus give you, never forget 
that you have not, like the disciples of the Rabbis, with him whom 
they follow, chosen me for your teacher, master, and friend. On the 
contrary, l eliose you, not for mere idle friendship, but that I might 
appoint you to go forth as my disciples, and work in spreading my 
Kingdom, and bear fruit in winning men to the truth;—fruit that 
would remain for ever, both for yourselves, and for those you led to 
the light. Tims you owe all to me; your first discipleslnp, no less 
than the friendship to which 1 have now advanced you; and also that 
amazing honour I have promised you, that so long as you keep my 
commands, the Father will give you whatever you ask iu my name. 
How much fruit nmy ye not bear with this heavenly help, and how 
great the reward before God when yc have borne if! 

“ Once more, never forget that without true brotherly love all your 
labour is valueless, for the spirit that prompts them alone gives its 
worth to your acts or words. 

“ Wonder not that 1 enforce this call to mutual love. Let it reign 
within my New Society, for outside you will have only hatred. But 
let me comfort you by the thought that, as you know, it has hated me 
first. To be hated by it, is only to share my lot. And let it still more 
console you, to remember that this very hatred by the unbelieving 
world, is a proof that you no longer belong to it. If you belonged to 
it, it would love its own, for like loves like'. It hates you, because I 
have chosen you out of it, and made you mine. To be hated of the 
ungocty is a testimony to your worth, as to be loved by them would 
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be of the reverse. How ought tlii.3 to chccr you in all your future 
trials 1 

“ Remember what I said to you to-night, already, ‘ A servant is not 
greater than his lord,’ If they have persecuted me, as you know they 
have, they will also persecute you; if they have received my teach¬ 
ing, as you know they have not, they will receive yours ns little. 
They will hate you and persecute you, because you come in my 
name, confessing me as the Messiah and Saviour,—for they know not 
Him who sent me, 

“ This hatred of my name has no excuse, for I have dwelt among 
men, and taught them the truth, and have done works among them, 
such as no other messenger of God, or prophet, has done;—works 
which should have made them feel that God had sent me, for (hey 
were such as Israel itself had agreed to accept, as proof of the pres¬ 
ence of the Messiah, and they proved that iny teaching was His 
divine word to them. Hut though they have both heard my teaching, 
and seen my mighty works, they have not believed. They have, thus, 
I repeat, no excuse. Nor is their hatred of My Name, hatred of mo 
alone; it is hatred of God, my Father, no less; for my words and 
works, which they hate and reject, are not mine, but His. And as 
these words and works arc thus the self-revelation of my Father;—as 
lie thus, by them, had made Himself visible in me, so far as the in¬ 
visible God can do so, their hatred of me involves the awful wicked¬ 
ness of a hatred of the Eternal Father. Yet this hatred of me by the 
unbelieving world, is not a mere accident or chance, but was fore¬ 
seen by God and spoken of in ancient prophecy, as you read;—‘ They 
hated me without a cause.’ 

"‘You may, however, say in your hearts, r If they have persecuted 
Thee, and have not kept Thy word; if, after having been taught, and 
having seen such things, they "would not receive them; if they have 
hated Thee, and Thy Father, and if w r e are to find the same treatment, 
what good is there in your sending us to them?’ Let me encourage 
you, and dissipate such thoughts. For when the Helper comes, whom 
I shall send unto you from the Father—the Spirit of Truth,—who 
goes forth from the Father, and therefore is able to help you in all your 
needs,—lie will bear witness of me in your souls; teaching you more 
deeply concerning me, and glorifying me to you in doing so. that you 
may be able to make right and effective use, in your witness before 
men. of all you have seen and heard while w ith me, from the begin¬ 
ning of my public work as the Messiah. 

“I have told yon these things about the hatred the world will show 
you, for my sake; that you may be prepared for it, and uot stumble, 
4 >r be offended on account of it; but may meet it with so much the 
ttiore earnest zeal and fidelity. As I have oflen told you, they will 
yut you out of the synagogues; but this, hard though it be in its con¬ 
sequences, is not the worst their fanatical hatred will do. You know 

how the Rabbis teach, that ‘he who sheds Lhc blood of the wicked is 

L of c—21. 
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as if he offered sacrifice. ’ They will act on this principle towards 
you, for the hour comes when every one who kills you will think 
your blood is an acceptable sacrifice offered to God. Nor will the 
heathen treat you better. Israel knows neither the Father nor inc; 
and tliis wilful ignorance of divine things makes them act thus. I 
tell you all this, that, when these times of persecution come, you may 
he strengthened in your faith in me, and in your patient endurance of 
suffering for my sake. I did not speak of these things till now, be¬ 
cause the}' were still distant when you first followed me, and because 
they might then have frightened you away from me. Besides, as 
long as I live, the hatred of men will be directed against me, not 
against 3 y ou.” 

It is hard for even the best to rise superior to the present or near, 
by thinking of the distant or future. The Eleven were thoroughly 
cast down and dispirited, and stood silent; unable to break the still¬ 
ness, ayen by a few of those questions which the disciples of Jewish 
teachers were in the habit of putting to their masters. The lofty 
promises of Jesus would one day strengthen their faithful souls, but, 
for the time, the}' had no ear for them. As He spoke. He saw this, 
and gently reproved it. 

“Now that I am on the point of returning to my Father,” said lie, 
“ how are you so wholly engrossed in sadness, that while friends are 
always wont to ask often from one about to leave them,—‘where he 
is going/—j'ou have not been eager to do so 1 /’ lie wished to be 
asked more closely about His going away, for it seemed as if Ill’s dis¬ 
ciples had not fully understood Ills previous words, else they eould 
not be so dejected. 

“ You forget the comfort I have given you, and dwell only on my 
near leaving, and the troubles to come after it. But I tell 3 0 U only" 
the trurh, when I say that it is better for you that I go away. For if 
I were not to do so, 3 'our great Helper would not come to 3 ’ou, but, if 
I go away, I will send Him to } r ou.” 

The histor) r of the Church, after the ascension of Jesus and tho 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, explains and confirms these words. Onj 3 r 
the once Crucified but now Risen One; the glorified Son of God, sit¬ 
ting at the right hand of the Father, eould have been proclaimed by 
the Apostles as the Lord of a new, eternal, and spiritual kingdom of 
beaven. Only tbe Conqueror of Death;—the Son of God, returned 
triumphant to the glory of the Father, eould have been announced to 
the world as the Righteous One, the Victor over the Prince of this 
world; as He not to believe in whom was sin. 

Jesus continued—“ You will have to strive, even to blood, with the 
opposition of the unbelieving world to me, and their evil opinion of 
me; against their illusion that they are doing right in their unbelief 
and in their persecution of my servants; and agaiust their belief 
in the invincible power of wicked men, and of tbe prince of darkness. 
All these you must oppose and overcome. But human eloquence ia 
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far too weak for this great task. Without assistance and Help from 
above, you will never be able Lo convince men of their sin and error, or 
to drive out the reign of evil. But when your Heavenly Helper has 
come, He will, through you, show the world their sin in not believ¬ 
ing in me, and in pcrsccmiug you, my servants. He will also con¬ 
vince them of my'rightcousness—that is, that I am not unrighteous 
and sinful, as they suppose, but that my righteousness and innocence' 
have been shown by my not shrinking even from the death of the 
Cross in the fulfilment of my great work; by my rising from the 
grave, aud thereby proving that my death was a voluntary act of love to 
man, and by my returning to my Father, which will show that 1 am Ills 
Son, sent by Him as the Messiah. Thus it will be seen that my cause 
is righteous, aud that I am the righteous aud holy one of God. lie 
will, finally, convince men of the utter weakness of all the powers of 
evil, and of their having been judged and condemned of God, by re¬ 
vealing ley them the complete overthrow of the reign of the devil, and 
of the works of darkness, by my life, my teaching, my death, my 
resurrection, my return to my Father, and iny victorious help to you 
my servants.” 

He had touched the confines of great and mysterious truths in the 
future economy of Ilis kingdom, but felt Himself forced to go no 
farther. A wider field of higher teaching lay before Him, but their 
present weakness and incapacity to understand lofty spiritual things, 
forced Him to break olf further revelations. “I have yet many 
tilings,” He continued, "to say to you, but you cannot hear them 
now. Yet be not cast down. When your Helper, the Spirit of 
Truth, comes from above. He will give you fuller instructions, and 
will strengthen your minds to understand them. He will lead you 
to the knowledge of the truth in its whole extent, and will illuminate 
for you all the heights and depths of my meaning, in all that I have 
said to you. Nor need you fear to trust Him less than you have 
trusted me; for just as I have not spoken of myself, but have only 
repeated what I have heard from my Father, He, the Spirit of Truth, 
will not speak for Himself, or of Ilis own promptings, but will utter 
only what He lias heard from God. Nor will He simply explain 
itiy words, and reveal higher aspects of the truth. He will also an¬ 
nounce to you things future. He will give you, my apostles, the gift 
ef prophecy, by which the future development of my Kingdom will 
be revealed Lo you, to fill you with comfort and triumph. 

"You must not think, however, that the Holy Spirit will teach 
you any new or dilterent truths, not connected with inc, vour Saviour, 
lie will only purify and enlighten your hitherto imperfect concep¬ 
tions concerning inc, and, while thus fitting you to spread my king¬ 
dom, will but develop, expand, and complete what I have taught 
you, and thus increase tny glory. All that the Father has is mine, 
as the Son, consecrated and sent forth by Him to carry out Ilis work; 
the Son, in whom the Father, for this cud, dwells aud works m closest 
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communion, as lie also dwells in like communion with the Father. 
Therefore, as the Holy Spirit will teach you only what lie hears from 
the Father, lie can teach you no other doctrine than mine.” 

But all the instruction and comfort .Jesus could administer; all the 
warnings, on the 1 one hand, of the difficulties and sufferings; and all 
the supports, on the other, in rich promises of power, help, and 
blessing from above, could not dispel the sadness of the Apostles, 
or bring them joy and courage. The near departure of their loved 
blaster tilled their minds with abiding dejection and anxious fear. 

In tender sympathy, therefore, Jesus once more sought to cheer 
them. “ I said, indeed,” He went on, “that very sood you would 
see me no longer, but yet, a little while more, and you will see me 
again.” 

The Apostles were more than ever perplexed by these words. 
They thought only of an earthly communion with their Master, such 
as they still enjoyed, and could not understand the sudden change 
of not seeing Him, and seeing Him again, or the double use of the 
words—“ A little while,”—or what lie meant by saying so often that 
He was going to the Father. "Wondering questions followed between 
them, and they were anxious to ask an explanation, when Jesus, 
seeing their perplexity, anticipated their wish. 

“Do you inquire among yourselves,” said He, “what I mean by 
saying, ‘A little while, and ye will not see me; and, again, a little 
while, and ye will see me; 1 and ‘ I am going to the Father? 1 Ye shall, 
indeed be in great trouble at my death, for 1 am presently to die, 
though you seem as if you could not credit it. Indeed, ye will be 
sad, when the world that rejects me will rejoice. But your sorrow 
will be turned into joy, as sudden as that of the mother when she 
bears a sou, and forthwith forgets the past lor gladness that a mau 
is born into the world; for you know that no joy is so great to a 
woman, in our nation, as that of having a son. So, truly, you will 
have sorrow now at my death, but it wiil pass into abiding joy when 
you see me again, in my spiritual return. 

“In that day the Spirit of 'Truth will have given you such a full 
and satisfying knowledge of all that concerns me and my Kingdom, 
that you will have no need, as now', to ask me respecting any words 
or matters you do not understand. You will no longer miss my 
earthly presence, but be joyful in the possession of full enlightenment. 
For most truly do 1 assure you, that all you ask my Father in my 
name—all illumination, all gifts, and joys of the Spirit—lie will give 
you. Hitherto, from want of insight and experience, you have asked 
nothing in my name, and, therefore, have, as yet, no dream of the 
boundless gifts your Father in Heaven is ready to give you—no 
dream of liis comforting and supporting grace. From this time, 
ask in my name, and you will receive what you ask, that your joy 
may be complete. 

“ 1 have spoken of my going away, and of your seeing me again. 
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and of what would flow from it, in figures, and darkly. But a time 
comes when 1 will no more speak to you in this way, lint will instruct 
you clearly and plainly, through the Spirit, respecting the Father. 
In that day ye .shall ask in my name, because you will then be cm 
lightened by the Spirit of Truth, and you will not need that I inter¬ 
cede for you that your prayers, thus offered, may be heard; for the 
Father llimsclf loves }'ou because you have loved me, and have be¬ 
lieved that I came forth from Him, and will therefore hear }’ou, 
without my intercession. Nor must you ever forget this great truth 
—the sum of my life and work—that I came forth from the Father 
to appear in the world, and now leave the world to go back to Ilim 
again,” 

The disciples, listening to these words, fancied they now under¬ 
stood, in part, at least, what had before seemed so dark. They 
had, at least, realized, from Ilia last sentence, that, as lie had come 
forth from God, and was about to return to Him, lie must be going 
to heaven. Perhaps they thought, iu their simple waj*, that they 
also understood belter what lie had said about their seeing Him 
again. It seemed as if lie had, already, fulfilled Ills promise to 
speak clearly, and without metaphor, to them. That lie should, 
moreover, have known, without being told them, the questions they 
had in their hearts, so astonished them, that they, further, felt sure 
lie was omniscient, and did not need any one to ask Him, but could 
answer their questions without having been told them. Awed ami 
vividly impressed, they felt a fresh corroboration of their belief in 
II ini, as having come forth from God, and hastened to tell Ilim their 
strengthened conviction. 

“Is it so, that 3*011 now feci sure 3*011 believe in me?” asked Jesus. 
“An hour is coming, and, indeed, has come, when your faith will 
have a hard test. Will you stand firm? Alas! how soon will you 
waver; for, in that hour, you will be scattered, each to his own 
home, and leave me alone!” “ Yet,” added lie, after a pause, in 
calm and clear assurance that, though forsaken of man, lie would 
have the helping and protecting presence of the Father—“3 r et 1 am 
not alone, for the Father is with Me.” 

11 1 have spoken as I have,” He continued;—“ have given 3*011 these 
consolations and promises, that \ r ou might have rest and peace in 
Me, by communion with Me as the loving and loved. In the world, 
indeed, affliction is 3mm* lot, for men will hate mid persecute you, as 
I have said, for my sake; but, be of good* be art, I have conquered 
and broken the might of the world and its prince, and they can 
neither hinder your salvation, nor check the triumph of M3* King¬ 
dom." 

The farewell discourse was ended with this note of triumph —“1 
have conquered the world!” But now, before lie went forth into 
the night, so big with fate, lie could not break up for ever the com¬ 
munion He had hod with them so long, through joy and sorrow, 
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■without gathering them round Him in a parting prayer. lie was 
about to die for the redemption of the world, and, ns the Grcot High 
Priest of humanity, would make intercession, before yielding Him¬ 
self the sacrifice. I venture, reverently, to amplify the expression, 
that the import may he more easily caught. 

Lifting up It is eyes to heaven—the Apostles standing, as the man¬ 
ner of their nation was, while He prayed—lie began, “Father, the 
hour of my death has now come. Glorify Thy Son on the completion 
of the work of salvation, that Thy Son may glorify Thee as its author, 
before man. Glorify Him, in accordance with Thy will, by which 
Thou hast-given Him power over all men; for Thou Hast appointed 
Him the only Saviour and Redeemer, to cany out Thy purpose of 
salvation, which regards the world; that lie should give eternal life 
to all whom Thou lmst given Him. And this is everlasting life, that 
they should know Thee, the only true God, and Ilim whom Thou 
hast sent—Me, Jesus, the Messiah. I have glorified Thee on earth, 
for I have made known Thy name, Thy will, and Thy plan. of 
salvation for man, and have thus completed the work Thou hast 
given Me to do. Therefore, glorify Me, now, O Father, when I 
rise from my work on earth into Thy presence, in heaven, with the 
glory which l had with Thee, before the world was. Let me enter 
again into that divine communion in Thine uncreated glory, which I 
had before the creation of the world!” 


lie had, till now, prayed for Ilimself. He passed next to inter¬ 
cession for His disciples, urging Ilis faithful obedience to His divine 
mission, as a ground for IIis being heard. 

“ I have made known Thy name unto the men whom Thou hast 
given me out of the unbelieving world. They were Thine own, for 


they were of Thy true Israel, and Thou gavest them to Me, and faith¬ 
fully and truly did they receive my words as Thine, and they have 
kept them. In much they may have failed to understand, hut they 
have been true and firm in their belief in Me, as having been sent by 
Thee, and as speaking Thy truth. Now, also, they have learned to 
know, and do acknowledge, that all that Thou hast given me—all 
that l have said and done—is, as it truly is, from Thee! 

“I pray for them. I pray not, now, for those who know' Thee 
not; the unbelieving world, hut for Thine own, now in Thy presence 
—Thine own, whom Tlion hast given Me. My whole life and work 
has been, and is, a prayer for the world at large, from winch My 
people must he gathered,.hut I pray, now, for these. Thy servants, 
because they are Thine, though Thou hast given them to .Me. And 
all things that arc Mine are also Thine, and Thine are Mine: the 
work, the aim, the means, the power, the grace, are, alike, Mine and 
Thine, for I am in Thee and Thou in Me. Neither I, nor Thou, 


- Eternal Father, work, nor have, for Himself, hut each for the other, 
end, thus, though they are Thine, I am glorified in them. Great is 
their need of Thy help, for I, their friend and helper, am about to 
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leave them, but they Tcmain in the world that bates them for my 
sake. "Without Thy heavenly aid and protection, they will not be 
able to do the work Thou hast appointed them. Therefore, Holy 
Father, keep them true to Thy name, which Thou gavest Me to make 
known to them, that by their common faith anti love they may he 
one, as Thou and I arc one. While I was in the world, I watched 
and protected those whom Thou thus committcdst to My care, and 
kept them faithful to Thy name;—kept them from the evil one, from 
denying Thee, from falling away from Thee; and none of them has 
perished but the son of perdition—as could not hut be, for the Scrip¬ 
ture must be full'll led. Thou must watch and keep them, now that 
1 shall leave them! 

“ But, now, I come to Thee, and these things I speak, being yet in 
the world, that they may have, in their own souls, the perfect joy 
that is in Mine, feeling assured confidence that the grave will not 
have dominion over Me, and that they will have Thee for their helper. 
I have given them Thy word, and for their receiving it, the world 
lias hated them; because they do not belong to it, as I do not. There¬ 
fore, O Father, keep them! I ask not that Thou shouldcst take them 
out of the world because it hates them; for suffering ainl struggle arc 
needed to perfect their spiritual life, and to spread abroad my King¬ 
dom. But I ask that Thou shouldcst protect them from the evil one, 
that they, too, become not sons of perdition. They, like Me, nrc not 
of the world, for it is the kingdom of the evil one; therefore, they 
need Thy protecting care, anti as Thine own will surely have it. 

“Thou hast brought them out from amidst the unbelieving and 
hostile world, and hast given them to Me, and they have received, 
and kept. Thy Word, made known to them by Me. Thus they live 
in the Truth, for Thy "Word is Truth; sanctify them in this, the 
sphere of their new spiritual life: not only keep them in it, but con¬ 
secrate and prepare them for their great work, by giving them, 
through the Spirit of holiness and truth, divine enlightenment, power, 
boldness, love, zeal. Even as Thou didst send Me into the world, 
but didst first consecrate Me by the Spirit, given without measure, 
that 1 might accomplish the work Thou gavest Me to do, I have also 
sent them into the world, and they, O Father, need a similar conse¬ 
cration, in Thine own measure, to prosper in Thy work. 

“For their sakes I consecrate myself to Thee, in My death—as a 
holy offering—for I am both high priest and sacrifice; that they, 
also, may be made holy in the Truth, by Thy Spirit—the Helper 
whom Thou wilt send, because I, the lloly One, have thus died for 
them. 

“ButI pray not for these, Thy servants now before Thee, alone, 
but for all them, also, who will henceforth believe in Me, through 
their word—that they all, teachers, believers, and converts, may bo 
one, in mutual fellowship and communion of love; the copy of that 
between Thee, Father, and Me:—communion so deep and holy that 
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Thou art in Me, and I, in Thee. May they be, thus, one in each 
other, by being one in Us, by loving vital communion with Thee and 
Me, that the unbelieving world may have a visible proof, and may 
believe, that Thou didst send Me—the source—the centre—the stay 
of such heavenly love. 

“That all who shall, now, or hereafter, believe in Me, may be 
thus, one, in holy love and life, even as AVe are One—I have given 
them, as their future inheritance, at My coming, in My eternal King¬ 
dom, part in that heavenly glory which Thou hast given Me; that 
they may share it with Me, for ever. I have given it them, that they 
may be one, even as AA T e arc one, for how strong must it be as a bond 
of unity that they arc heirs together of the same glory with Ale in 
heaven. I have given it them that they may thus be perfectly joined 
in one; I dwelling in them and Thou in Ale; that the world may 
know that Thou hast sent Me, and hast loved them with the same 
Father’s love, with which Thou hast loved Ale; and may thus believe 
on Ale—the Saviour of the world. 

“Father, I will that they whom Thou hast given Ale, from all the 
generations of men, he with Ale hereafter, to enjoy eternal life, and 
everlasting communion with Ale, in that heavenly world whither I 
am now going. It is the high reward of their faithfulness, their 
supreme consolation amidst all earthly trials, their glorious animating 
hope. I will that their joy may be full, in seeing and sharing Aly 
heavenly glory, as they have seen and shared Aly humiliation on 
earth—that glory with Thyself, which Thou hast given Ale because 
Thou lovedst Ale before the foundation of the w orld. 

“ Righteous Father, I know that Thou wilt carry out this Aly w ill, 
for, though the w T orld lias not known or acknowledged Thee, as re¬ 
vealed in Aly words and deeds—I have known Thee, as working in 
Me, and revealing Thyself through Ale—known Thee by direct 
immediate knowledge—and these, Thy servants before Thee, having 
opened their hearts, and received Aly word, have known aud believed 
that Thou hast sent Ale. I have made known unto them Thy Name, 
and will make it known through the Spirit whom I will send; that 
the love wherewith Thou hast loved Me, Thou mayest also make 
dw*cll in their hearts, aud that I, by the Spirit, may dw r ell in them 
for ever.” 

IIow sublimely this prayer was realized in the history of the 
Apostles, the “ Ac^s” and the Epistles abundantly illustrate. It w T as 
their common glory to believe that nothing could separate them from 
the kwe of God in Christ; that He, by IIis Spirit, was with them, 
aud that tliay overcame all' that opposed, through His help. The 
contrast between the dejected, faint-hearted, materializing Galilean 
fishermen and peasants of the Gospels, and the heroic, spiritual con¬ 
fessors of Pentecost and after-times, is, itself, a miracle, great beyond 
all others. The illumination of soul, the grandeur of conception, 
the loftiness of aim, are a transformation from a lower to an indefb 
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nitely higher mental and moral condition, as complete as the change 
from early twilight to noon, and find their only solution in the 
admission that they must have received the miraculous spiritual 
enlightenment from above which Jesus had promised to send them. 


CHAPTER LX. 

THE A RUE ST. 

W title Jesus was tenderly bidding farewell to His few follower^ 
in the upper room, all was hustle and excitement among the Church 
luthorities, now on the track of His blood by the help of Judas. 

It was the great holiday of the year at Jerusalem: the week in 
‘ thieh, beyond any other time, the whole population gave themsclvea 
up to rejoicing. The citizens, from the highest to the lowest, were 
reaping the great gold harvest of the year from the myriads of 
pilgrims, and they, on their side, had the excitement of numbers, and 
novelty, and religious enthusiasm. A mere mountain city, Jerusalem 
lived by the Temple, cither directly or indirectly, and it was now the 
loadstone that had drawn the whole Jewish world around it. 

With the craft that habitually marked him, the tctrarch Antipas had 
come up from Tiberias, to show how devoutly he honoured the Law, 
and had taken his residence in the old castle of the Asmoneans, 
which still remained in the hands of his family. It was near the 
Xystus, and exactly opposite the Temple, to which he could cross by 
the upper bridge, over the Tyropoeon \ alley, between Zion and 
Mori ah. 

Pilate, also, had arrived from Caesarea, to secure, in person, the 
preservation of order in the dangerous days of the feast. His quar¬ 
ters were in the new palace, built by Herod the Great on Zion. It 
was the pride of Jerusalem. “ The kinds of stone used in its con¬ 
struction. 1 ' says Josephus, “ were countless. AVlmtevcr was rare 
abounded in it. The roofs astonished every one by the length of 
their beams, and the beauty of their adornment. Vessels, mostly of 
gold and silver, rich in chasing, shone on every side. Tlie great 
dining-hall had been constructed to supply table-couches for three 
hundred guests. Others opened in all directions, each with a dilferent 
style of pillar. The open space before the palace was laid out in 
broad walks, planted with loug avenues of different trees, aud bor¬ 
dered by broad deep canals and great ponds, flowing with cool, clear 
water, and set oil along the banks with innumerable works of art.” 
It was the vasL citadel-palace in which the tragedies of the family of 
Ilerod has been enacted. Here Archelaus had reigned, and Glaphyra 
had died. By right of war, the Romans had taken it, as the chief 
building of the city, for the residence of the procurators, and had 
made it the Praetoriuru, or headquarters. Its enclosure—large enough 
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to permit almost an army to be gathered in it, if necessary—ran along 
the inner side of the first city wall, and was connected with the great 
castles of white stone—Mariamne, Hippicus, and Pliasaelus, which 
LIcrod had built; the whole constituting, in fact, a vast fortification. 

The high priest at the time of the Passover, as we have seen, waa 
Caiaphas. The real head of the priesthood, however, was the crafty 
Hannas, or Ananus, without whom nothing of moment was done in 
the affairs of the theocracy. As father of the greatest Sadduecan 
family, he was fitly notorious for his harsh judgments, and was pres¬ 
ently to take the chief part in the death of Jesus, as his son after¬ 
wards did in that of St. James. lie had been appointed high priest 
by Quirinius in the j^ear a.d. 7, but bad been deprived of the dignity 
seven years latter by Valerius Gratus. The unique honour was re¬ 
served to him, however, of seeing his five sons successively pontiffs 
■—one of them twice—a distinction which, in later years, gained for 
him, among his countrymen, the name of the most fortunate of men. 

Intrigue and unwearied plotting were the very life of Hannas and 
his house. The gliding, deadly, snakelike smoothness with which 
they seized their prey was a wonder even to their own generation, 
and had given them a by-name as hissing vipers. AVhcn Quirinius, 
after the census, sacrificed the high pfiest Joazer, who had brought on 
himself universal hatred by his services to the Romans, Hannas was 
chosen as the one of the Temple aristocracy least displeasing either 
to the Romans or the Jews. He had managed to maintain his in¬ 
fluence under three procurators through difficult times. Under Vale¬ 
rius Gratus, he had had to give way to Ismael Ben Pliabi, but, after 
a 3 'car, had had him displaced, in favour of Elcazar, one of his own 
eons. lie himself declined to take the place again, on the same 
ground on which Jonathan, another of his sons, afterwards did so, in 
the days of Herod Agrippa, when that king wished him to take it a 
second time. The family, though loose enough in more serious mat¬ 
ters, were very strict as to hierarchical order. No one, they held, 
should put on again the sacred vestments after having once laid them 
off, and released himself from the obligations under which iheir 
wearer lay. Hannas bowed to this rule, as vital to the theocratic con¬ 
stitution, by the help of which his house stood at tli-e head of Israel. 
He chose, therefore, henceforth to guide the reins iD safe obscurity, 
but with a firm hand. 

His sons, Eleazar, Jonathan, Thcophilus, Matthias, and Hannas, 
successively became high priests, but when, at his death, the leading 
spirit was gone, the brutality of the Sadducec came more prominently 
into play, and speedily led to the ruin of the house. 

Among the high priests who had interrupted the direct reign of this 
family, Caiaphas, son-in-law of Hannas, ruled longest. At the time 
of the condemnation of Jesus, he had held the high priesthood for 
seventeen years, having given Pilate do excuse for setting him aside, 
in spite of tho conflict respecting the eagles, the shields, and the eon- 
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duits of Jerusalem. lie even retained it till after the great day, in 
the year a.h. 36. when the sacred vestments, so long held from them, 
were handed over by Vitellius permanently to the Jews, instead of 
being given out to them from the strong room of Antonia, a week 
before each great feast, for seven days’ purifications, washings, and 
consecrations, to free them from heathen defilement, before they 
could be worn, Caiaphas, however, bad little to do with procuring 
this great favour, and was almost immediately after deposed,- Jona* 
than, the son of Hannas, being appointed in his stead. 

Thus, at the time of the condemnation of Jesus, the acting high 
priest was only a puppet in the hands of a powerful family, at the 
head of which stood Hannas, his father-in-law, sorely envied by the 
rest of the priestly aristocracy. 

Jewish tradition describes the grades of the ancient hierarchy as 
consisting of the high priest; his deputy, or Sagan; two suffragans 
of the Sagans; seven priests, to whom were entrusted the keys of the 
Temple; and three treasurers, whose office it was to give out the 
sacred vessels. Of those holding these offices when Jesus was con¬ 
demned, we eau still darkly make out some. Beside Caiaphas, at his 
right hand, sat Hannas, the titular second, but real head. Jochanan 
Ben Zacchai, called John in the Acts of the Apostles, and one 
Alexander, seem to have held the next dignities, and after them came 
the five sons of Hannas, already an old man, Eleazar, Jonathan, 
Theophilus, Matthias, and Hannas—the five apparently hinted at in 
the awful parable of Dives and his live brothers—all to be high priests 
hereafter, and Hannas, the younger, to stain his pontificate by the 
murder of James, the brother of jesus. 

The names of some other members of what wc may call the self- 
constituted high ecclesiastical council, still survive. Among these 
were Joazer and Eleazar, the sons of that Simon Bo&thus of Alex¬ 
andria, father of the second Mariamne, the belle of Jerusalem, 
married by Herod. The father, though well-nigh a heretic in the 
eyes of the national party, had been made high priest by his royal 
son-in-haw, and his sons had succeeded liiin iu the dignity, but bore 
an evil name for lheir state and violence. Their guard of spearmen, 
indeed, became an object of popular hatred. Simon, surnamed Kan- 
thcra—the Quarrelsome—the murderer of St. James, the son of Zub- 
dai,—and liis son Elioneus, afterwards high priest, had a right to 
attend, and did so with a pomp which brought on the family the curse 
of the people—“ Woe to your fine feathers, ye family of Kantheral” 
Ismael Beu Phabi, the handsomest man of his day, was another 
mitred high counsellor, to be famed hereafter for the clubs and blows 
of his serving men, the greed of liis bailiffs, his shameless nepotism, 
and the Oriental luxury of his dress; one outer tunic of which cost 
a hundred mince—equal, perhaps, at this day, to eighteen hundred 
pounds. There were, also, Johauan Ben Nebedai—the persecutor of 
Bt. Paul; infamous in later days as a sensual glutton, who seised 
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even the holy sacrifices for his feasts; and Issachar, of Kefar Barkai, 
Who, in his pontificate of a later day, would not sacrifice except in 
silk gloves, for fear of soiling his bauds, and lived to have those 
hands barbarously cut off by King'Agrippa. Such were the men 
about to seize Jesus. Nc wonder that even the Talmud relates that 
voices were heard from the Holy of Holies, crying—“Depart from 
the Temple, ye sons of Eli; ye defile the house of Jehovah!” 

The elders of the people—a body equivalent to a Jewish Senate— 
were in no less agitation respecting Jesus; for they, also, were identi¬ 
fied with the preservation of things as they were. One or two of 
them—Nieodemus, and Joseph of Ariinathea—were secretly in his 
favour, but they had not moral courage to take his part openly. The 
names of the rest have perished. 

The college of Rabbis took an equalty vigorous part, but its mem¬ 
bers at this lime can only be guessed, though some who had met 
the boy Jesus, twenty years before, in the Temple school, doubtless 
survived. 

It was late in the night of Thursday when Jesus had ended Ilis last 
discourse and farewell praj'er. According to the immemorial custom 
of the nation to mingle songs of praise to God with their feasts, the 
little band had already sung the first two of the six Psalms—the 
oue hundred and thirteenth to one hundred and eighteenth—which 
formed the great Hallelujah of the Passover and all other feasts. 
The stillness of the night had been broken by the sound at the time 
when the second cup had been poured out. Now, at the close, the 
voices of the eldest of them chanted, with slow, solemn strains, the 
remainder of the Hallelujah—the rest responding with the word, 
Hallelujah, at the close of each verse. The anthem began fitly—- 
“ Not unto ns, not unto us, but unto Thy name give glory, for Thy 
mercy and for Thy truth’s sake,” and closed with the words of the 
hundred and eighteenth Psalm—‘.‘Blessed be lie that cometh in llic 
name of Jehovah;” the Apostles responding—“In the name of 
Jehovah, Hallelujah!” And, now, all was over, and the Eleven, 
following their Master, went out into the night. They were on their 
way to Gethscmnnc. 

The spirit of Jesus had, hitherto, been calm and serene. But the 
final close: the break with all the past; the shadow, deeper than that 
of Kedron, before Him, for the time brought on a reaction, which, 
till it passed, overwhelmed Him with trouble. No wonder the 
Apostles had been cast down when even lie, who had been exhorting 
them to dismiss sorrow, was Ilimself moved. Behind Him lay life, 
before Him death: He was about to leave friends; and the fair earth, 
which, as a man, lie loved so well; and Ilis infant Church, the hope 
of the world He had come to save. Before Him lay, not only natural 
death, but shame, derision, misconception. lie whose whole soul 
was truth, was to be crucified as a deceiver; the one on earth abso' 
lutely loyal to God, He was to die as a blasphemer. To be misrepre* 
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sentcd: to feel the utter falseness of charges, and to he crucified on. 
the ground of them! How might it affect the little hand, to whom 
the future of ITis kingdom was entrusted? lie had hitherto restrained 
Himself from using His supernatural power in His own behalf— 
would lie still do so? lie had but to speak, and all would he changed; 
for lie who could calm the waves of the sea, could still the tumult of 
the people, and what were Temple guards or Roman soldiers against 
legions of angels? Would lie still absolutely subordinate all thought 
of self? Would lie, to the end, lot men do with Him as they pleased, 
though lie had at His command all the powers of heaven? The 
temptation of the desert and of the mountain maj r , for a moment, 
have returned, and who can tell the struggle it must have been to 
overcome it? 

Nor was even this all. The mysteries of the divine counsels must 
be for ever unknown, but they pressed, in all their weight, on Ilis 
absolutely sinless soul. lie was to give His life a ransom for man: to 
be made an offering for sin, though He knew none: to he repaid for 
infinite love and goodness by ignominy and shame. Perfect iuno- 
cence freely yielding itself to misconception and death, for tire un¬ 
worthy and vile, would be transcendent even in a man, but in the 
Son of God, Who ean tell what it was to have left the right hand of 
the Majesty in the.henvens to stoop to Calvary !—for Him who could 
raise the dead to descend to the tomb! No wonder Ilis human soul 
was for the moment eclipsed and clouded. 

They passed, silent and sad, down the steep side of the Kedron, for 
the town gate was open thaL night as it was Passover, and. crossing 
by the bridge, were on the road which leads over the Mount of Olives 
to Bethany. The noise of the multitude had passed away, and the 
world lay asleep under the great Passover-moon. The path lay 
among stone-walled orchards and gardens, which Titus was, here¬ 
after, to find so many deadly battle-grounds, with the walls for ram¬ 
parts. He had gone out of the city, each night, to Bethany, but had 
no intention of doing so now, for He knew that Ilis hour had come. 
Always given to solitary prayer, among the hills so dear to Him as 
a Galihean, He had often turned aside to commune with J1 is Father 
on oue part or other of Olivet, and, this night, chose the stillness 
and shade of a spot which Ilis presence made, henceforth, sacred 
for ever. An olive orchard lay near—known by the name of tire Oil- 
Press—or, as we are accustomed to think of it—Gcthsemane. It was 
GTiled so from a rock-hewn trough in it, in which the rich olives wore 
trodden with the feet, the oil flowing into a lower vat at hand. The 
new leaves were opening over the branches as they passed, and the 
moonlight fell through their motionless network, ou the tender spring 
grass. Stillness, peaee, solitude, filled earth and air: even the birds 
slept safely on the boughs, under the great sky; for they, too, luid g 
Heavenly Father. Moriah rose in richly wooded terraces behind, 
crowned with the enow-white Temple in its magnificence, and, be- 
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fore them, from its border of gardens and orchards, the yellow slopes 
of Olivet swelled between them and the loved cottage of Bethany. 

Amidst this quiet and beauty of nature Jesus turned aside, and 
entered the enclosure of Gethsemane, to strengthen His soul for the 
coming crisis. It was a fitting place—amidst olives, the emblems of 
peace! 

A square, stone-walled spot, close by the path to Bethany, on the 
edge of the Kedron ravine, under the shadow of the Temple hill, is 
still shown as the spot. Venerable olive-trees, tended with supersti¬ 
tious care, are claimed as the very witnesses of our Saviour’s agony, 
but it is fatal to the belief in their age, that Titus afterwards cut 
down all the trees around Jerusalem, for military use, and that the 
same fate has befallen the whole neighbourhood even in later sieges. 
But the gnuned trunks, twenty to thirty feet high, the broad branches, 
and the still seclusion, at least reproduce the outward features of the 
scene. 

When the soul is overwhelmed it seeks to be alone, and yet not too 
far from human sympathy and help. To take all the Eleven with 
Ilim, into the depths of the garden, would have invaded the sacred¬ 
ness of His retirement. Only three, the most trusted—His long-tried, 
and early followers—Peter, whose guest He had been in the bright 
Capernaum days, and James and John, knit to Him by special 
tenderness, if not even by relationship—were let follow Him beyond 
the first few steps iuto the enclosure. The others were to sit down 
and rest, while lie went into the deeper shade, to pray. 

Followed by the Three, He passed out of hearing of the rest, and 
presently, leaving even these three behind, with the words, "My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death—tarry ye here, and 
watch with Me,” He went on, about a stone’s cast—alone. And, 
now, the great pent-up sorrow burst forth. It had been gathering, 
no one knows how long, but the excitement of action had repressed 
it as yet—as the wind keeps a heavy rain cloud from breaking. But, 
here, instead of the city and its multitudes of men, there was silence 
and loneliness: instead of the distractions of conflict with enemies, 
or discourses with friends, He was face to face with His own thoughts, 
and with the Past and the Future, and that in the night, and in such 
awful isolation. For it seemed as if even heaven were as far from 
Him as the sympathy of earth: as if even its lights had gone out, and 
He was treading the valley of the shadow of death in a horror of 
thick darkness. Must He hear all? Must the cup be drunk to the 
dregs ? Was redemption possible only at the awful price that so 
oppressed His soul ? Could the hour not pass? Was it not possible 
for the Eternal Father to save Him from it ? 

The sacred writers labour to describe the agony that overwhelmed 
Him. They tell us that He first kneeled, then fell on His face on the 
earth, and prayed with strong crying and tears, till His sweat became, 
as it were, great drops cf blood, falling down to the ground. Ho 
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wns “exceeding sorrowful,” “ sore amazed,” “very heavy.” His 
<oul, as it were, sank under the vision that rose before it. “ O my 
Father/'He cried, “if it lie possible, let this cup pass from me: 
nevertheless, not my will, but Thine, be done.” But as long as there 
was a siruc^le of the frail human nature, and a cny however reverent 
find lowly, for change, if possible, in the burden laid on Him, there 
could be no peace. Hiring from the ground, in llis agony of spirit, 
even human sympathy and presence seemed as ifthey would be a re¬ 
lief. He tarni: therefore to the Three, but only to find that, in His long, 
wrestling supplications, even they, llis nearest ones, overcome by 
weariness of body and spirit, lay sunk in deep sleep. Housing 
Fetor—lately f-o boastful—lie gently reproved and warned him, and 
with him. the others. “What! could you not watch with me one 
hour ? Watch, and pray as ye do so, that ye may not expose your¬ 
selves to temptation to be untrue to me, and to be offended at me, as 
1 have said you would. The spirit indeed is willing to stand by me 
faithfully, but human nature, with its instinct of self-preservation, is 
weak, and if you heed not, will make yon fall!” 

Leaving them again, lie once more prostrated Himself in prayer, 
but trie clouds were already breaking, for llis whole being had re¬ 
turned to its habitual harmony with the will of God. Every desire 
or wish of His own, was passing like a troubled dream. “O my 
Father,” cried lie now, “ if this cup may noL pass away from me, 
except I drink it, Thy will be done.” Perfect peace of soul can only 
be found in absolute submission to the One Supreme Will, and that 
He was fast attaining. Returning to -the Three—who knows for 
xvhal?—He found them asleep again. They were losing, by their 
hour’s sloth, the opportunity of cheering and helping their plaster in 
llis sorest trial. Man had thus failed Him, but the need of Immau 
comfort was passing away. Retiring, therefore, once more, and 
prostrating Himself a third time, the same calm, child-likc submis¬ 
sion to His Father again rose from llis lips. He had triumphed, 
He had been heard in that, He feared. He no longer craved a chaDge, 
fven if possible, in the ordered course of the divine purposes: Ilia 
lamest cry had passed into still submission; llis intense desire into 
holy acquiescence. He thought no longer of Himself, but of the 
perfect love and wisdom of the Father. lie had ceased to have a 
wish; enough for Him. henceforth, the all-holy, all-wise, all-loving, 
will of the Father, llis spirit had broken through the cloud that for 
a moment darkened it, and reposed once more in the calm light of 
the face of God. The tempter had tied, and, in His place, as after 
the victory of the wilderness, we are told by St. Luke, “there ap¬ 
peared an angel unto Ilim from Heaven, strengthening Him.” 

Meanwhile, Judas had been busy. Exposed, and dismissed by big 
Master from the company of the Apostles, he had only been the more 
set to carry out his miserable purposes. Hastening through the 
illuminated streets to the authorities, he had, forthwith, reported 
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fiiat the favourable moment seemed to have come. Jesus had, once 
more, ventured into Jerusalem, and though it might not he safe to 
take Him in the thronged city, it would be easy to come upon Him 
outside the walls, as He wa3 in the habit of going each night for 
prayer to a spot at the foot of the Mount of Olives. The traitor 
meant Gcthscmane, 

The authorities remained in permanent session till the arrest was 
effected, and at once detached part of the Temple Watch, a body 
acting as llw; police of the Temple and only armed, in a few cases, 
with wooden batons or clubs. The officers of the watch, and even 
(some of the chief priests and elders, in their excitement, accompa¬ 
nied them. It had been thought unwise, however, to trust so grave a 
matter to an undisciplined and weak force, and the high priest had, 
therefore, communicated with Pilate,, representing, doubtless, that 
he proposed the arrest of a false Messiah, dangerous to the Roman 
power, aud feared a rescue. A “band’’had, therefore, been told 
off from tlic troops in Antonia, and these, under the chiliarch in 
command of the garrison, waited their orders. A rabble of tho 
servants of the high priests and chief men, with lanterns and torches, 
to discover Jesus should He attempt to hide Himself, led the way, 
behind Judas, who went foremost as guide. It was the full moon of 
April, but the trees and recesses might aid an attempt at escape. 

Jesus had just returned from His third prayer, and was rousing 
llis disciples; when He heard the noise of the soldiers and the crowd, 
and saw their lights approaching. The disappointment, even in His 
most trusted friends, asleep when they should have watched, and 
leaving iL to Himself to discover Judas and his band, wounded His 
heart. AYitli keen but gentle irony, therefore, He told them that 
they might sleep on now and take their rest, if they chose; their 
watching was no longer needed, llis hour had come. Then, speak¬ 
ing in a serious strain, lie bade them, “rise and go out with Him, for 
the traitor was at hand,” 

Jnclas and his employers had utterly misjudged the character of 
Jesus. Knowing all that was before Him, and, now, calmly victo¬ 
rious over momentary human weakness, IJe did not wait for HU 
enemies, but, taking llis disciples with Ilim, went out of the garden 
enclosure to meet them. “ Whom seek ye?” said He, as they ap¬ 
proached. “Jesus the Nazarcnc,” answered the foremost. To 
t-lieir coufusion, the calm, self-possessed' speaker presently told them 
that lie was Jesus. Not a few in the Jewish crowd now gathered 
before Him, had heard Him spoken of as a prophet, and had, per¬ 
haps, even accepted llim as such. They had all heard of llis super¬ 
natural power, from whatever souree, and lie might now use it 
against them, though hitherto He had never availed Himself of it for 
personal ends. llis kingly composure and dignity, moreover, awed 
them, for grandeur of soul and bearing enforce acknowledgment. 
Withal, it may be. He revealed a momentary glimpso of His trana- 
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figuration splendour, to show that He freely surrendered Himself, 
because His hour had come. From whatever cause, the crowd fell 
back in confusion, overturning each other in their alarm. “Whom 
seek ye?” asked .Jesus once more. “ Jesus the Nazarene,” muttered 
the boldest. “ I told yon/' replied He. “ that I am He: if you seek 
me, let these men, my disciples, go their way.” lie had said, that 
of those whom the Father had given Him ‘lie had lost none, and 
even in an earthly sense. He would now protect them. 

Fear, as yet, paralyzed the crowd. Jesus had calmly owned Him¬ 
self, but no one dared to lay hold of Him. Judas, still under the 

■ Er- 

weird spell of evil, might well dread that all would miscarry. Ho 
had given a signal by which to know his late Master, reckoning on 
having to point Him out, and would now embolden those with him, 
by himself taking the first step in further action. lie had arranged 
that he should mark Jesus to them, by going up to Him and giving 
Him the customary kiss of a disciple to his teacher. Stepping out, 
therefore, from the crowd, into the circle of the disciples, as one of 
their ifhmbcr, he approached with a hypocritical “Hail, Rabbi,” and 
kissed Him tenderly, lie knew, by long experience, that lie might 
do so safely. To tlie calm and keen question of Jesus—‘ ‘ Good friend, 
for what have you come?”—lie returned no answer: for what answer 
could he give? Rut he had gained his end, for those behind, encour¬ 
aged by bis remaining uninjured after such treachery, laid hold of 
Jesus and bound llim, without the least resistance on His part. 

Now followed the only act of violence; for Peter, impetuous as he 
was brave, could not sec his Master thus led away, a prisoner, without 
a word or act on the part of IIis friends. “Lord, shall wc smite 
them with the sword?” cried he; and without waiting an answer, 
or tliinking of the hopelessness of a rescue, or of the odds against 
himself alone, he drew the sword he had hung by his side, and made 
a fierce cut at one of the servants of the high priest, fortunately only 
grazing the skull, but yet cutting off an car. It was a splendidly 
heroic act, hut sadly out of place under such a Teacher. Turning to 
the wounded man, and at the same moment rebuking Peter, Jesus 
deprecated the fury of the crowd at the brave attack, by soft words 
and an effacement of the injury done. "Suffer thus far,” said He, 
and then touched the car. and healed it. Forthwith, turning to Peter, 
He told him to sheathe the sword. “ He who uses violence,” added 
He, “will suffer violence. If you use the swonl, you expose all your 
lives to danger. Khali I not drink the cup which my Father hath 
given me? Shall 1 hesitate to please Him? If I wished to escape 
suffering, Peter, dost thou not know that l could ask my Father, and 
lie would send me, instead of your help, twelve legions of angels—a 
legion for each of you—to protect me? But, then, that would not 
happen which the Scriptures have foretold I must undergo.” 

The disciples, after the first impulsive thought, had abandoned all 
idea of resistance; and as any attempt to rescue Jesus was clearly 
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hopeless, since nc did not put forth Ills supernatural power on His 
own behalf, and would not let them do anything; and as tlu 1 '/ them¬ 
selves seemed in danger, through the impetuosity of Peter; all took to 
flight as soon as they saw their Master fairly in the hands of His enemies. 

The intense excitement of the hierarchy had broken through all 
restraints of official dignity. The proposal for the arrest had heen 
too important a matter to be trusted to any underlings, and hence, 
some of the head priests, and of Pie “elders/' had joined the leaders 
of the Temple police in the wild march to Gethsemanc. Surrounded 
on all sides, and firmly bound, as if His captors still feared that lie 
would escape or be rescued, Jesus now turned to these dignitaries, so 
sadly out of their place in such a scene, and calmly, but keenly, 
brought home to them their shame. “You come out against me, ” said 
lie, “as you might against a robber, or the head of a rising, with 
swords and clubs. I sat, day by day, in the Temple, teaching, in the 
thick of the people. You had every opportunity for laying hold on 
me then, but you did nothing. The darkness of night is fitted for 
your designs: it is your hour: the powers of evil work by choice in 
the dark. But, in all this, there is ho chance: it happens only in 
accordance with the predictions of the prophets.' 1 He said no more, 
and let them lead Dim iiway. The disciples were scattered, but one 
form hovered after them, white iu the moonlinhl. It was that of a 
young man, who had, apparently, kec-n roused from sleep by the 
tumult, and having thrown his white linen sleeping cloth round him 
in liis haste, w r as following Jesus towards the city. Who he was must 
remain for ever unknown. Was it Mark himself, who alone relates 
it? or one from the house likely attached to Gethsemanc? Some have 
supposed him to have been Lazarus; others have had different con¬ 
jectures; lie was, at least, some faithful heart, eager to sec what they 
would do with his Lord. The soldiers had let the Apostles flee, hav¬ 
ing no orders to arrest them; but this strange apparition attracted 
tlieir attention, aud they sought to lay hold on him. Casting oil the 
cloth around him, however, lie escaped out of (heir bauds. 

Yet there were friendly eyes following the sad scene, in the safe 
darkness of the night. Peter and another of the Apostle#, who could 
only he John, had fled no further than safety demanded, and followed 
the crowd, at a distance, unable to leave one they held so dear. 

The great object with the authorities was to hurry forward the pro¬ 
ceedings against their prisoner so quickly, that they might hand Him 
over to the Romans as one already condemned, before the people 
could be roused on His side. They had gained their point, so far. 

On reaching Jerusalem, Jesus was first led to the mansion of Hannas, 
the head of the reigning priestly family, either in deference to his 
recognized influence, or because, as the oldest high priest, he was 
still recognized as the rightful, if not legal, dignitary. He could see 
Jesus, and. hear His defence, and advise his son-in-law how to act. His 
“snakelike” craft might help the less acute Caiaphas. 
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"What passed before Hannas, or what hints he sent Caiaphas, are not 
known. It may be that he simply passed on tho prisoner to the legal 
high priest at once, hurrying to follow Him, and secure Ills condemna¬ 
tion. 

The houses of the great, in the East, are, rather, a group of build¬ 
ings, or chambers, of unequal height, near or above each other, with 
passages between, and intervening open spaces; the diiferent struc¬ 
tures having independent entrances, and separate roofs. Such a house, 
or rather cluster of houses, has usually the form of a large hollow 
square, the four sides of which surround a roomy court; paved, in 
some cases; in others, planted with trees, and ornamented with a lawn 
of soft green. Sometimes, an underground cistern, a spring, or a bath, 
oilers the luxury of abundant water, and makes the court an agree¬ 
able spot for relaxation or refreshment. Porticos and galleries sur¬ 
round it, and furnish chambers for guests and entertainments. In 
some houses Lhere is also a forecourt, enclosed from the street by walls, 
and, in all, the inner court is reached by an archway through the front 
building— 11 the porch,” in the narrative oF the Gospels. 

The hierarchical pnrLy were in permanent session in the mansion or 
“ palace” of Oaiaplms. A commission, consisting mainly of the chief 
priests, with Caiaphas at their head, had been appointed, to await the 
result of (lie treachery of Judas; for the whole party, in its alarm, 
had externpori/.ed joint action, though, their taking any judicial steps 
at all was irregular, for they formed no legal court or recognized tri¬ 
bunal. They wen* simply acting as a self-constituted body; partisaus 
of established ecclesiastical order, and defenders of their own vested 
rights; gathered, at the summons of the high priest, in the blind 
excitement of fanaticism and passion, without rules of judicial pro¬ 
ceeding, or legal standing as a court. The chief Rabbis of the school 
of Mil lei generally kept aloof from such tumultuous ami violent pro¬ 
ceedings, which were already too common, and left them to those of 
the tierce school of Schammai, and to the merciless Saddueecs. The 
name Sanhedrim is given in the Gospels to such extemporized assem¬ 
blies, simply as such; for the word means “an assembly.” But it is 
not used iu them as the title of a legal tribunal. It was before a mob 
of dignitaries, not a “court,” that Jesus was brought. 

Tile commission were awaiting the arrival of their prey in the 
house: of Caiaphas, who, as high priest, was the only representative 
of Judaism recognized by the Romans, and, therefore, the only one 
who could hold ollicial relations with Pilate, to ask him to carry out 
their predetermined resolution to put Jesus to death. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

THE JKWISJI TRIAL, 

Passing through the closed porch, or archway, into the inner 
court. His captors led Jesus to one of the chambers opening from it, 
where His judges sat, ready to go through the mockery of a trial. 
The Roman soldiers had been halted outside, for their presence 
would have been a defilement, but the Jewish serving men went in 
with the prisoner, though only the few required accompanied Ilim 
to the inner chamber. The tribunal about to condemn Him, it must 
not be forgotten, was not a legal “court,” but simply a self-consti¬ 
tuted “ Committee of Public Safety” extemporized by the excited 
Temple authorities and Rabbis, like the Vigilance Committees of 
America; with a Jewish Fouquicr Tinville for President, in the per¬ 
son of the Sadducee Caiaphas. Knowing the illegality of their 
proceedings, they could only venture to propose the framing an indict¬ 
ment to lay before Pilate, and trust to their violence for extorting a 
condemnation from him. 

The hierarchy were masters of form, and knew how to honour the 
appearance of justice while mocking the reality, In imitation of the 
traditional usages of the Sanhedrim, while it existed, the judges be¬ 
fore whom Jesus was led sat, turbaned, on cushions or pillows, in 
Oriental fashion, with crossed legs, and unshod feet, in a half circle; 
Caiaphas, as high priest, in the centre, and the chief or oldest, accord¬ 
ing to precedence, on each side. The prisoner was placed, standing, 
before Caiaphas; at each end of the semicircle sat a scribe, to write 
out the sentence of acquittal or condemnation; some bailiffs, with 
cords and thongs, guarded the Accused, while a few others stood 
behind, to call witnesses, and, at the close, to carry out the decision 
of the judges. 

Like most other matters in the Judaism of the time, nothing could 
be fairer, or more attractive, on paper, but ou paper alone, than the 
rules for the trial of prisoners. The accused was, iu all cases, to be 
held innocent, till proved guilty. It was an axiom, that “the San¬ 
hedrim was to save, not to destroy life.” No one .could be tried and 
condemned in his absence, and when a person accused was brought 
before the court, it was the duty of the president, at the outset, to 
admonish the witnesses to remember the value of human life, and to 
take care that they forgot nothing that would tell in the prisoner’s 
favour. Nor was he left undefended; a Baal-llib or counsel was 
appointed, to sec that all possible was done, for his acquittal* 
"Whatever evidence tended to aid him was to he freely admitted, and 
no member of the court who had once spoken in favour of acquittal 
could afterwards vote for condemnation. The votes of the youngest 
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of the judges were taken first, that they might not be influenced by 
their seniors. In capital charges, it required a majority of at ieast 
two to condemn, and while the verdict of acquittal could be given, 
at once, that of guilty could only be pronounced the day after. 
Hence, capital trials could not begin on the day prccedinga Sabbath, 
or public feast. No criminal trial could be carried through in the 
night; the judges who condemned any one to death had to fast all the 
day before, and no one could be executed on the same day on which 
the sentence was pronounced. 

Rules so precise and so humane condemn the whole trial of Jesus, 
before Cniaphas, as an outrage. It was, in fact, an anticipation of 
the prostitution of justice which Josephus records as common in the 
later days of Jerusalem. “Fictitious tribunals and judicatures," be 
tells us," “were set up, and men called together to act as judges 
though they had no real authority, when it was desired to secure the 
death of an opponent.” As in those later instances, so now, in the 
case of Jesus, they kept up the form and mockery of a tribunal to 
the close. No accuser appeared, and the judge liiinsclf took the 
office, in utter violation of all propriety. "Witnesses against the 
prisoner alone appeared, and were, indeed, eagerly brought forward 
by the judge; but not a single witness in His defence was called, 
though tluf law gave such witnesses the preference. No Baal-Rib— 
or counsel—was assigned Him, nor were any facilities provided, or 
even the possibility o tiered, for TIis calling witnesses in 11 is favour. 
The “court," from the first, sought to condemn; not as the law re¬ 
quired, to acquit. There was no attempt, as was usual, to ascertain 
the trustworthiness of the hostile evidence, uor anv warning, before- 
band, to those who gave it, of the moral and legal offence of un- 
truthfulness. So keenly, indeed, lias the judicial murder of Jesus 
been felt by the Jewish nation, in later times that the doctrine was 
afterwards invented in the Talmud, that any one who gave Himself 
out as a false Messiah, or who led the people astray from the doc¬ 
trines of their fathers, could be tried and condemned the same day, 
or in the night. Vet in contradiction to this the monstrous fable 
was, also, coined, that a crier called aloud, for forty days, before 
Christ’s condemnation, for witnesses in Ilis favour* to come for¬ 
ward. 

If we try to discover by what law it was possible to condemn Jesus 
legally, it will be found, that, provided He could not be proved 
guilty of some civil crime, there were no written laws whatever to 
which Caiaphas and Ilis assessors could appeal against lliin. The 
Old Testament had not anticipated the ease of any one calling Him¬ 
self the Messiah, whether in a national or spiritual sense, and the 
charges so often made against Jesus, of having broken the laws of 
\hc Sabbath, even if He could not have defended liiinsclf against 
them, were uot punishable, by the laws of the day, with death. The 
grounds on which the theocracy could press for a capital conviction 
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lay wholly outside the law of Moses, and even of those expansions 
and modifications of it which formed the current law, A pretext 
had to be invented for the course taken. His real offence was that 


the Church authorities felt He was diffusing a spiritual influence, 
which, if left to develop and spread, would inevitably undermine the 
corrupt theocracy, and with it, their own power and worldly in¬ 
terests. To gain a brief respite, they were bent on putting Him to 
death, though llis lofty purity of life and morals far transcended the 
highest ideals hitherto known, and His divine goodness was altogether 
unique. They did not see that, to kill Him, was only to hasten the 
ruin of the cause they sought to uphold. 

But His spiritual glory remained hidden to their wilful blindness, 
and the shadow into which it threw their own shortcomings roused 
only fanatical rage. There remained nothing, therefore, since they 
could bring no capital charge recognized in the Law, against Him, 
except to feign horror aa Jews, at the presumption of one so mueh 
below them in worldly station, raising Himself above the divinely 
revealed laws of Moses, and even claiming equality with Gcd ; and 
ns hypocritical friends of the Roman, whom they in reality hated in¬ 
tensely, to pretend indignation and fear at the popular disturbance 
and disloyalty to the Emperor, which they affected to believe would 
result from His claim as Messiah King. Only on this last ground 
could they secure the indispensable assistance of Roman power, to 
put Him to death. 

Caiaphas now, at last, had Ids enemy face to face. He would let 
Him feel what it was to denounce the priesthood as He had done, 


and to hold them up to the obloquy of the nation, as careless of the 
charge entrusted to them, by His taking it on Himself to interfere 
with their Temple jurisdiction, in His puritanical “cleansing” of 
the sacred enclosures. Tic had brought no end of odium on them, 
by the contrast between His zeal in tins matter, and their alleged 
neglect, in allowing so-called abuses. The fanatical reformer who 
would turn the world upside down, was now standing, bound, before 
him, and he had Him at Ids mercy. The rest of the self-constituted 
judges had their own injuries to avenge, for had not they, the Scribes 
and Pharisees,—teachers of the nation,—been held up to contempt, 
as unsparingly as the knot of high-caste Sadducecs? Caiaphas had 
long made up his mind what to do. The form of a trial might be 
necessary, but the result was determined beforehand. lie had 
already counselled both Sadducees and Pharisees, to lay aside mutual 
disputes, and unite against Jesus, as one who endangered their com¬ 
mon interests, and to sacrifice Him without hesitation. Policy, he 
bad urged, demanded that He be at once put to death, to prevent 
His overthrowing* 1 '' 1 w'mle ecclesiastical constitution, with which 
their welfare anuv c f^/Tity were identified. The sentence was thus 
proclaimed before vaiaph as took his seat that night; the judge had 
already openly said that he intended to condemn. The whole pro- 
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ceedings were, in fact, simply a smooth hypocrisy, to secure the 
necessary aid of tlic Homan executioner. 

Deadly enemies at other times, the “court ” were now on the most 
amiable terms with each other, in their anxiety to hunt down the 
common foe. The proceedings began by Caiaphas, as he glanced 
fiercely at his prisoner, asking Him various questions respecting Ilia 
disciples and Ills teaching: Why he gathered so many followers? 
What He had meant by sending them through Galilee and Judea, 
announcing the coining of the Kingdom of God ? Why, a few' days 
before, at His entrance to the city, lie had allowed the crowds to hail 
Him as the Messiah ? What He meant by the kingdom of the Mes¬ 
siah, and why He did not formally and publicly proclaim Himself as 
such? 

Jesus carefully avoided any allusion to nis disciples in Ills answer, 
for to have referred to them might have brought them into danger. 
As to Himself, the questions needed no inquiry; the matter spoke for 
itself. “I have taught frankly and without reserve,” said lie; “I 
have uo secret doctrines; I have spoken everything I had to teach, 
publicly, in the synagogues and schools of the land, before friends 
and enemies; and here iu Jerusalem, in the Temple, where I had for 
hearers the people assembled from all parts. I have taught nothing 
seerctl)',—nothing except in these public places. Why do you ask me? 
ask some of the multitudes who have heard me. They know what I 
have said to them, and what they say will seem to you more impar¬ 
tial than any words of mine. The Law requires that witnesses should 
first be examined in any trial.” 

Hut an honest and formal inquiry of this kind, though necessary 
by the Law, was no part of the plan of Caiaphas and his assessors. 
They sought only to get Jesus handed over to the Homans, as soon 
as possible; that lie might be beyond the hope of rescue, when the 
people, among whom He had so many supporters, awoke in the 
morning. That He should dare to direct the high priest as to his 
duty, and should presume to throw on the court the rightful task of 
proving 11 is guilt, was a fresh offence, and provoked fierce looks and 
angry words from the bench. The defence was at once rudely inter¬ 
rupted, for one of the turnkeys standing by, whether of his own 
accord, because he saw the feeling of the judges, or at a hint from 
Ilannas or Caiaphas, in utter violation of judicial rules, or common 
decency, forthwith struck the prisoner on the mouth, with his hand, 
to silence Ilim. “ Answcrest thou the high priest thus boldly?” 
said he. Nothing could have pleased the bench better, and they did 
not attempt to rebuke the offender. It failed, however, to disturb 
the calm self-possession and dignity of Jesus. “If I have spoken 
what is false,” lie replied, “ prove that I have done so, but if what 
I say be right, why do you strike me violently thus ? No one has a 
right to take tlie law in his own bauds, much less a servant of the 
eourt. ” — 
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The nppesl to the known and established forms of trial had not 
been lost. 1 lostilc witnesses had already been sought to bring home 
to Jesus, if possible, some charge of false doctrine, or seditious lan¬ 
guage, but none had been found. The only evidence to be had 
would not suflicc, even in such an assembly, to establish a capital 
charge of which the Romans would take cognizance. There were 
many, doubtless, who had heard Him use language which had given 
the Rabbis offence,—such as, “ Thy sins arc forgiven thee;”—words 
regarded as blasphemy, and, as such, punishable with death, by 
Jewish law; but they wanted to condemn Him on a charge punish¬ 
able by Roman law. They had tried by spies, for months back, to 
draw from Him something tliev could twist into an attack on the 

O 

national religion, or the Roman government, but had failed. It was 
hard to get a tolerable pretext for condemning Him. 

Such evidence as they had was now however brought forward, in 
the hope that it would at least prove Him to be "a deceiver of the 
people,” stirring them up, and exciting them against the laws of 
Moses, as defined by the Rabbis. But it was a fundamental rule of 
Jewish jurisprudence, that condemnation could only follow- the concur¬ 
rent testimony of, at least, two witnesses. Some, however, who 
came forward, had nothing relevant to say, and others contradicted 
themselves. His last discourses were, doubtless, the special crime in 
the eyes of His accusers. Little could be said about His ovation on 
entering Jerusalem, except that He had not refused it, nor was even 
the expulsion of the buyers and sellers from the Temple brought up, 
for the spirit that dictated it was evidently noble, however the act 
itself might be challenged. The strong invectives against the collcc- 

_■ ij □ q 

tivc hierarchy offered a safer ground for accusation. Unfortunately 
for the judges, suitable witnesses were not to be found. At the best 
those who came forward garbled, or misunderstood the w r ords of 
Jesus; as the hierarchy themselves afterwards, before Pilate, twisted 
those respecting the tribute money into a directly opposite sense. 
But even thus, the testimony amounted to nothing. Time w'as pass¬ 
ing dangerously fast, without anything done. 

At last, one witness appeared, who alleged that lie had heard Jesus 
say, “Pull down this Temple, it is only the work of man, and .1 
will, in three days, lmild another, not made with hands." Others 
agreed that lie had said words which seemed intended to bring the 
Temple into contempt; an offence so grave that it was afterwards 
made a capital charge against the first martyr, Stephen, that he had 
“spoken blasphemous words against this holy place;” but their 
statements did not tally, and rheir witness was therefore worthless. 

Meanwhile, Jesus had stood silent. Even to charges so hateful to 
Jewish ears as contempt of the Temple, He had made no answer. 
He knew it would he idle to speak before such a tribunal, and kept a 
dignilied silence. To the judges, ou ihe other baud, they seemed of 
the greatest'weight. Caiaphas—a true inquisitor—could no longer 
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preserve official calmness. Springing from his couch, and standing 
up in front of it, he demanded if Jesus had nothing to say in IIis 
own defence, against all this. What did His silence mean ? Was it 
a confession of guilt ? But lie still remained silent. 'The matter 
spoke for itself; the testimony given against Him was discordant and 
worthless. If His past life could not secure His acquittal, mere 
words were useless. To use His own earlier saying they would bo 
pearls cast before swine, who would turn again and rend Him. Self- 
conscious and kingly, lie bore llimself with a dignity that impressed 
even II is judges. lie would let violence and falsehood run their 
course, lie would not recognize the tribunal, nor do honour to its 
members, for lie knew that they were determined that lie should 
die, innocent or guilty, to serve their own ends. 

Caiaphas miglii have closed the examination at this point, and have 
taken the votes of the Commission. But with quick, hypocritical 
acuteness, he felt that the charge best sustained was an offence only 
in Jewish eyes; that the evidence in support of it was open to criti¬ 
cism, and that the silence of the prisoner might not, after all, be an 
admission of guilt. 11 is pride, moreover, was touched by such a 
bearing towards himself, the primate, ami lie would force an answer, 
if possible, to save his own dignity. It would, besides, be better to 
go no further into matters which might protract the sitting, and spoil 
the plot, by letting morning return before Jesus was in the safe hands 
of the Romans. 'True to the serpent-cunning of the house of Hannas, 
he determined to bring things to a head by making Him, if possi¬ 
ble, com promise Himself at once with Jewish opinion, and Roman 
fears. He hoped to worm out what could be distorted into a civil 
offence, for his keen knowledge of men told him, that, while fitly 
silent and dignified hitherto, his prisoner would give n frank reply, 
and reveal Ilis secret thoughts when honour demanded it. For Tie 
was evidently about to die, as He had been charged with living, an 
enthusiast and zealot. 


Looking straight at the accused, the mitred hypocrite, in his white 
robes, with practised official solemnity went at once to the heart of 
the matter, by the demand, uttered in Aramaic, the common speech 
of the Jewish courts as of the nation, “I put you on your oath by 
the living God, whose curse falls on those who swear falsely by Ilim, 
and require you to tell us whether yon are the Mnlcha Mescliieha— 
the King Messiah—the Son of God—Ever Blessed?” 

The long foreseen moment had come, when an open claim which 
He had hitherto left to be inferred from Ilis acts and figurative ex¬ 
pressions, rather than openly stated, would bring on Him swift sen 
tencc of death. Caiaphas knew that many believed Him to lie the 
Messiah; that lie Himself had not refused the awful name, but had, 
rather, in Ilis discourses, justified its being given Him; and that, a 
days before, lie had allowed the thousands of* Galilrcan pilgrims, who 
greeted His cutrance to Jerusalem, to salute Ilim by it. But the 
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ecclesiastical authorities had decided that He neither was, nor could 
l>e, the Messiah, and lienee, in their eyes, Ilia claiming openly to be 
so would be a crimen Icesm vmjestaiis —blasphemous high treason, 
against the true Sovereign of the Land—Jehovah, lie had hitherto 
evaded a direct answer, except in rare cases, because the time had 
not yet come for Ills openly declaring Ilimself. To have done so 
before all hope of longer life was passed, would have been to cut 
short llis public work in founding Ilis Kingdom. 

But the supreme moment had now arrived, With kingly dignity, 
in the face of certain death for Ilis words, and in solemn answer to 
the appeal to “the living God” as to their truth, Jesus calmly replied 
to the adjuration:—“ If I tell you, ye will not believe, and if I ask 
questions that would prove my highest claims 3 *ou would not answer. 
Thou hast said the Truth—I am the Maleha Mesehieha—the King 
Messiah—the Son of God, and Son of Man. In my present guise ye 
will see me no more; but when ye have slain me, I, the Son of Man, 
will forthwith sit on the right hand of the Majesty of God, and when 
ye see me next it will be sitting there, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven.” 

Th is declaration might have seemed sufficiently explicit, but the 
excitement of the judges, true Orientals, had grown ungovernable. 
Rising on their cushions, oue and all demanded, with loud voices, 
“Art Thou, then, the Son of God?” “You have said it,” replied 
Jesus, “ and I AM." 

Caiaphas had gained his end. Hearing witnesses would have re¬ 
quired time, and the whole scheme would have miscarried, if Jcrusa* 
lem woke and the Galikcan pilgrims learned, while a rescue was still 
possible, the secret arrest, through the night, of their fellow-country¬ 
man, whom many of them esteemed a prophet of Jehovah, if not the 
very Messiah. 

Caiaphas played his part well. Quivering with passion, and tri¬ 
umphant at his success, lie forgot the practised coldness of the Sad- 
ducce, and once more springing from his couch with well-feigned hor¬ 
ror at the words of Jesus, though they were precisely what lie had 
wished, rent the bosom of his priestly robe of tine linen, as if it were 
too narrow to let him breathe, after hearing such blasphemy. lie for¬ 
got that it was the worst of blasphemy for his own lips to use the name 
of Jehovah as a mere cloak for crime and wickedness! Jesus had 
spoken with the calmness of truth and innocence. He liad applied 
to Himself words of Daniel, and of the Psalms, universally under¬ 
stood of the Messiah, and had predicted His sitting henceforth with 
Jehovah on the throne of heaven, and descending in divine maj¬ 
esty to judge the earth, though, while He spoke, lie was at the very 
threshold of a shameful death. 

“lie has blasphemed!” cried Caiaphas. “What need is thereto 
hear more witnesses? You have heard the blasphemy from Ilis own 
Ups. He gives Ilimself out as the true Messianic Son of God, which 
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we have already decided He is not. MTiat seems good to you, my 
colleagues?” 

In an irregular, illegal, self-constituted court, whose members had 
already approved the cold-blooded counsel of Caiaphas, to put the 
prisoner out of the way, guilty or innocent; and Llius quench tiie tire 
lie had kindled, in Ills own blood, no evidence or want of it could 
have secured an acquittal. Too many private and class grudges, and 
too many vested rights, lent weight to any pretext for a judicial mur¬ 
der. The very humility and the purely spiritual aims of Jesus were, 
themselves, a deadly offence; for their Jewish pride llaLtered itself 
that the Messiah would wield supernatural powers to restore the old 
Theocracy, ami make Israel the head of the naLions instead of hated 


Rome. Then, was He not a GaliUcan—one of a race they desphed? 
It might be true that He wrought miracles, but one who wilfully 
broke the Raw, as lie openly did, by Sabbath healing—and 'irho knew 
what else?—must work them by help from Beelzebub, not Jehovah. 

And, besides, had not the high priest told them that it was no great 
harm if a single man were put out of the way, even if innocenL, for 
the common good? When, moreover, did ferocious bigotry fail to 
identify its cry for blood with pious zeal for the glory of God? 

All voted that further investigation was useless: that on Ilis own 
confession Jesus was worthy of death. 

They had, at last, their wish. All charges affecting the Temple, 
or Judaism, would have raised only the contemptuous laugh of the 
Roman procurator. But now that Jesus had claimed to be the Mes¬ 
siah, He could be represented to Pilate as a State criminal, delivered 
up for an attempt, against the imperial rights of Tiberius. 

The formal, preliminary examination was over, but its result needed 
to be confirmed by a larger gathering of the hierarchy. It was about 
three o’clock in the morning, and some hours must elapse before the 
scnteuce could be formally ratified. 

Meanwhile, Jesus was left in charge of the rough Temple police, 
while the judges separated for an hour or two of sleep. There was 
nothing, now, to restrain the coarse natures to whom the condemned 


prisoner had been consigned. One under sentence of death was 
always, in these rough ages, the sport and mockery of his guards, and 
those in charge of Jesus, made worse than common by the example 
of the judges, vented their cruelty on Him with the coarsest brutality. 
Their passions, indeed, intensified their bitterness, for they were fierce 
Jewish bigots, lie was to die as a false prophet, and as such they 
treated Ilim, racking their ingenuity to invent insult and injury. 
Having bliudfolded Him, somo struck Him. violently on the head 
with their fists, or perhaps with the vine-stiek, which Roman centu¬ 
rions and other oilicials carried as Llioir sign of rank, and were wont 
to use on the face or head of the soldiers; for some of the captors of 
Jesus had such staves with them—others struck Him with their open 
hands, while still others, adding the groutest indignity an Oriental 
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could offer, spat in Ilis face; crying, as they insulted and tortured 
Him,— “ Prophesy to us, thou Messiah, who was it that (lid it?*' The 
hands they had hound had healed the sick, and raised the dead; the 
lips they smote had calmed the winds and the waves. One word, and 
the splendours of the Mount of Transfiguration would have filled the 
chamber; one word, and the menials now sporting with him at their 
will would have perished. But, as He had begun and continued, He 
would end—as self-restrained in the use of His awful powers on His 
own behalf as if He had been the most helpless of men. Divine pa¬ 
tience aud infinite love knew no wearying. He had but to will it and 
walk free, but He came to die for man, and He would do it. 

While Ilis examination hud been proceeding, the central court, 
which seems to have been paved, was the wailing place of the serv¬ 
ants of the several judges, and of the underlings of the high priest 
and the Temple watch. John and Peter, recovering from their first 
panic, and anxious to sec what became of their Muster, had followed 
at a distance, till lie was brought to the house of Cain pirns. The door 
of the outer court, or porch, had been closed, to prevent the entrance 
of any one likely to spread an alarm and bring about a rescue, but 
John, happening to be known to the household, or, perhaps, to the 
high pricsL himself, was readily admitted. Meanwhile, Peter remained 
shut out, but at John’s solicitation was presently admitted by the 
maid who kept the door. 

A fire of wood kindled in the open court in the chilly April night, 
had attracted all round it, Peter among the rest, its cheerful blaze. 
He sat, with weary heart, by the light, wondering what the end would 
be, and not without alarm for his own safely, in case he should be 
recognized, and charged with his violence in the garden. Mean¬ 
while, the door-keeper, who, perhaps, had seen him in attendance on 
Jesus in the Women’s Court of the Temple, sauntered, like others, to 
the fire, and with a woman’s abruptness, after gazing at him steadily, 
pul the question directly to him—“ Art thou, also, one of this man’s 
disciples?” Confused and off his guard, he said nothing, hut she 
would not let him go. “ Thou, also, wast with Jesus of Galilee,” 
she continued—repealing to those round her, “Certainly this man, 
also, was with Him.” “ Woman,” said Peter, stammering out the 
words in mortal terror for his life, “Ido not know Him; I do not 
know what you mean.” But his conscience was ill at ease, and his 
fears grew apace, lie could no longer hide his confusion, and went 
off into the darkness of the porch. Ilis inexorable inquisitor would 
nol, however, let him escape. lie had hardly come to the light again, 
after a time, when she once more scanned him, and, determined to 
justify herself, began to speak of him to the serving men and slaves. 
“ lie ft ono of them. He with Jesus of Nazareth.” Irriiatcd 
and alarmed, and losing all presence of mind, he repeated his denial 
with an oath. “ I do not know the man. I am not one of His dis¬ 
ciples. I swear I am not.” 
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His stoat assertions gave him an hour’s respite and peace, but his 
troubles were not over, for the maid had fixed attention on him, and 
his bearing had excited suspicion. At last, one of the slaves of the 
high priest, :i kinsman of the wounded Malchus, renewed the subject 
by asking Peter directly—“ Did I not see thee, as I was standing at 
the door of the garden, just as they were coming out?" “You never 
did,” said Peter. “I was not there." “ AVhy, your very speech 
shows that you arc of them—you were with Him," cried angry, liercc 
voices, “ you arc a Galilean—we hear it in your words." 

Peter, now, lost all control of himself. lie had tried to strengthen 
his last denial by a solemn oath, but now burst into curses and impre¬ 
cations on himself, if he had not spoken truth, in saying that he 
knew nothing whatever about Jesus! In the midst of his excitement 
the sound of a cock-crow fell on his cars, and at the sound, his Master, 
still before Ilis murderers, in a room opening into the courtyard, 
turned andl ooked him full in the face, with those loving, but now 
no less reproachful eyes, in the light of which Peter had so long 
found his sweetest jov. 

It was enough. The glance, like lightning, revealing an abj'ss, 
brought back to its nobler self the honest heart that for a time had 
been alarmed into superficial unfaithfulness, and threw an awful 
brightness iuto the depths of sin on whose edge he stood. All his 
unmanly weakness and wretched fear rose in his thoughts, and, with 
them, the remembrance of his boastings, so miserably belied. Christ’s 
words, which he had so warmly repudiated—that, before the cock 
crew, he wonld deny Ilim thrice, had come true. AVliat a con¬ 
trast between the grand strength of his Master and his own. weak¬ 
ness ! 

Shame and sorrow; mingled, on the moment, with a yearning hopo 
of forgiveness, overpowered him, and lie did, now, what he should 
have done earlier; went out, and wept bitterly. It is a touching and 
beautiful tradition, true to the sincerity of his repentance, if not as a 
historical reality, that, all his life long, the remembrance of this night 
never left him, and that, morning by morning, he rose at the hour 
when the look of his Master bad entered his soul, to pray once more 
for pardon. 

Towards the close of the fourth watch, and before daybreak, tho 
heads of the theocracy, true to precedent, which required that the 
whole Sanhedrim, while it existed, should meet to ratify a sentence 
of death, had extemporized a semblance of the old High Court of tho 
Nation in some suitable building. Thither Jesus was now led, under 
escort of Temple police and retainers of the high priest; to appear 
before the notables of Israel, The chiefs of the priestly courses, and 
other dignitaries of the Temple, with a number of elders and Rabbis, 
had gathered in the fading darkness, old though most of them were, 
to take part in the condemnation of the llateu One. The proceed¬ 
ings were, however, only formal; to hear the sentence of tho Com- 
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mission and to endorse it. This done, the way was clear for handing 
Him over to Pilate. 

In the eyes of those who, thus, unanimously confirmed the fatal 
sentence, lie was a criminal of the worst dye; for, in their opinion, 
lie had blasphemed with audacious boldness, by claiming to be the 
King Messiah, the Son of God, the long-expected deliverer of the na¬ 
tion, sent to it from heaven. No one had ever before laid claim to 
the sacred name, for, though many Messiahs rose in later years, no 
one, as yet, had assumed the tremendous dignity. Proof more than 
enough to establish His highest claims, offered itself in Ilis life, and 
words, and works, but passion aud prejudice had hardened their 
hearts, and blinded their judgments. The worst among them would 
never have dared to proceed against Ilim, had they believed Him 
really the Messiah. “ I know," says St. J'etcr, “that you acted in 
Ignorance, as did also your rulers." But it was the ignorance that had 
refused the light, Ilad they been honest nnd honourable, the first point 
to have been settled, would have been, at least to hear what the Ac¬ 
cused had to say in Ilis own favour. They had constituted them¬ 
selves the vindicators of the Law and the Prophets, and it was their 
elementary duty to hear the Prisoner's exposition of the statements of 
both, respecting the matter in hand. He had owned Himself the 
Messiah, aud for doiug so, without giving Him the opportunity of 
supporting Ilis claim, they voted the sentence of death, by noisy 
acclamation. Law and tradition demanded a second full hearing of 
the ease, hut they thrust both aside, in their zeal to get Ilim con¬ 
demned. 


CnAPTEPv LX1I. 

BEFORE PILATE. 

Tiie decision of the Jewish authorities having been duly signed 
and sealed, and Jesus once more securely bound, lie was led off, 
strongly guarded from rescue, to the official residence of Pilate, on 
Mount Zion. It was still early, but Eastern life anticipates the day, 
for the beat of noon requires rest during the hours busiest with us. 
The way ran from the West Hall of the Temple over the Tyropceon 
by a bridge, and across the open space of the Xystus, with its pil¬ 
lared "porches. The palace of Ilerod, now Pilate’s headquarters, lay 
just beyond—the proud residence of the Roman knight who held the 
government for the Emperor Tiberius. It was inhabited for only a 
few weeks or days at a time, but now, during the Passover, the Pro¬ 
curator took care to be present; to repress, at once, any popular 
movement for national freedom, which the spring air, the least it¬ 
self, and the vast gathering of the nation, might excite. 

Now, for the first lime, Jesus entered the gates of a king’s palace; 
the home of “men in soft raiment”—entered it as a prisoner. Ho 
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was to stand before a man who has come down to us as one of the 


most unrighteous, cruel, arbitrary, and hateful; a man rightly named 
Pilate—the “ Javelin man"—for it seemed his delight to launch cruel¬ 
ties and scorns on every side, like javelins, among the oppressed peo¬ 
ple, IVliat had Jesus lo expect from one who hated the nation from 


his soul, and sported with their lives and possessions as if they were 
not men, hut a lower race of despised slaves and fanatical Helots? 
It might, indeed, lie of benefit to Him that the hatred of Pilate 


towards the Jews, might regard Him as a welcome instrument, in the 
absence of a better, for playing off his bitterness against them and 
their leaders. To favour a man who was in opposition to them, was, 


itself, a pleasure. Calm, temperate, and impartial, compared lo Jew, 
ish passion and bitterness, and in some respects in sympathy with the 
accused, the b ird, proud, heathen Roman was more open to the im¬ 
pression of Christ’s innocence or harmlessness than the Jews or their 
leaders. 


That he did not permanently protect Him, rose, partly, from his 
character, ami, partly, from his past history as procurator. Morally 
enervated and lawless, the petty tyrant was incapable of a strong im¬ 
pression or righteous linn ness, and, besides, lie dreaded complaints 
at Rome, from the Jewish authorities, and insurrections of the 
masses in his local government. lie had, in the past, learned to fear 
the unconquerable pertinacity of the Jews and the rebukes of the 
Emperor, so keenly, that he would permit, or do, almost anything, 
for quiet. Tnis showed itself in his bearing towards Jesus. Pro¬ 
tecting Him for a time, half in sympathy, half in mockery, lie gave 
Iliin up in the end, rather than brave tlie persistent demand of a 
people fie hated and fennui, lie would have set Him free, but for 
the popular clamour, and a bitter remembrance of the trouble it had 
already given him in Jerusalem and at Rome. 

There was a hall in the palace, in which trials were generally con¬ 
ducted, but the Jewish notables, who had condemned Jesus, were 


much too holy to enter a heathen building during the feast, since 
there might he old leaven in it. It wa3 Frida} 1 , and the Sabbath 
began that night, and in the evening there was universally at this 
season a supplementary feast of priests end people, on the flesh of 
the freewill offerings. It had, for centuries, Ivon associated with the 
Passover and was'thought a part of it, and Lcvitical uneleannesa 
would prevent the accusers taking part in it. They were* still true 
to the character given them by Jesus; careful ct the outside of the 
howl and platter, Imt willing that, within, it should be tilled with 
wickedness. Tiicv had dice ted their end. Jesus was in the hands 

V _ 

of the Romans, lie fore Jerusalem awoke. 


Knowing the people with whom he had to do, Pilate made no at¬ 
tempt to overcome their scruples. Trials in the open air were com¬ 
mon, for Roman law courted publicity, Roman governors, and the 
half Roman Herod and liis sons, erected their tribunals, indifferently. 
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before the palace, in the market-place., in the theatre, in the circus, 
or, even, in the highways. Pilate, therefore, caused his official 
seat to be set down on a spot known, in Jerusalem, as Gablmtha—the 
high place,—from its being raised above the crowd, and as “The 
Pavement,” because it was laid, according to Roman custom, where 
judges sat, with a mosaic of coloured stones. It was, very possibly a 
permanent erection, square, or of crescent shape, of costly marble, 
in keeping with the splendour so dear to Herod, its builder; project¬ 
ing from the front of the “ Judgment Hall,” in the palace, and easily 
accessible by a doorway from it. It was a maxim of Roman law 
that all criminal trials should be held on a raised tribunal, that all 
might see and be seen. 

The ivory curulecliair of the procurator—his seat of state, and sign 
of office; or, perhaps, the old golden seat of Arclielaus, was set down 
on the tcsselatcd floor of the tribunal, which was large enough to let the 
assessors of the court—Roman citizens—who acted as nominal mem¬ 
bers of the judicial bench, sit beside Pilate—for Roman law required 
their presence. On lower elevatious, sat the officers of the court, 
fric'._ds of the procurator, and others whom lie chose to honour. 

The priests and elders who appeared against Jesus, now led Him 
lip the steps of the tribunal, to the procurator, and set Him before 
him. Seats were generally provided for the accusers near the judge, 
and there was, also, usually, a scat for the accused; hut in Judea, 
despised and insulted, this custom "was not now observed, at least so 
far,as regarded Jesus, for He had to staud through the trial. An 
interpreter was not needed, as the Jewish officials doubtless spoke 
Greek, and Jesus, brought up in Galilee, where the presence of for¬ 
eigners made its use general, necessarily understood it. A strong 
detachment of troops from the garrison guarded the tribunal, and 
kept the ground, for a vast crowd of citizens and pilgrims speedily 
gathered, as the news of the arrest spread. 

Roman law knew nothing of the inquisitorial system by which a 
prisoner might be forced to convict himself; it required that a formal 
accusation of a specific offence should be made against him. This 
office of accuser, Caiaphas, dispensing with the customary employ¬ 
ment of an “orator,” himself, apparently, performed, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the nation, and its highest dignitary; to give the charges 
the greater weight. 

Pilate, having taken his scat, began the proceedings by formally 
asking Caiaphas and his colleagues what accusation they had against 
the prisoner. 

“ If He had not been a great offender,” replied Caiaphas, as spokes¬ 
man, “we would not have delivered Him up to thee. We have 
power enough to punish ordinary offenders, by our own laws,‘but 
this man’s crime goes beyond our powers in the punishment it de¬ 
mands, and, therefore, wc have handed Him over to you. That we 
have dor^e so, I submit, is proof that He deserves death. The pres- 
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ei»ce of myself, the high priest, and of the notables of the nation, m 
H ifl accusers, may suffice to prove the blackness of Ilis guilt.” 

Pilate was not a stranger in Palestine, find had, doubtless, had Jesus 
already under Ins notice, through reports of his spies and officials, 
lie had learned that lie avoided all appeals to force; that Ilis dis¬ 
courses had nothing whatever political iu them, and that Ilis zeal 
was mainly directed against the corruptions of the Jewish priesthood 
and public teachers, whom the Romans themselves despised for the 
same cause. The immense crowds that had followed Him, at Ilis 
first appearance in Judea, three years before, and Ilis subsequent 
course iu Galilee, must have been the subject of many official com¬ 
munications to Caesarea, Pilate’s usual residence; and they had uni¬ 
formly represented Him as peaceful and harmless. Pilate knew, 
therefore, that He was now delivered up by the priests and Rabbis 
only from envy, and for their own selfish cuds. From all lie had 
learned, Jesus was onlv a well-meaning enthusiast, and lie could 
easily see how such a man might well be dangerous to the vested in- 
lercsts and moclt holiness of the Jewish magnates, but not at all so to 
Roman authority. lie was ready enough to quench in blood any 
religious movement that threatened the peace, but he saw no ground 
for apprehension as regarded this one. 

The Gospels give only a brief outline of the whole trial, but even 
the opening address of Caiuphas, or the orator who spoke for him and 
his colleagues, was, no doubt, full of rhetorical compliments to 
Pilate himself, and of fierce words against the pri so nor. It had, 
however, a very different effect on Pilate from that intended. The 
hypocritical clamour for blood by a priesthood whom he despised aa 
Jews, and, still more, for their superstition, bigotry, barbarous want 
of taste and culture, restless greed, and restive opposition to Rome, 
was hateful and repulsive. He would not involve his court, which, 
represented the majesty of the Emperor, In any further details of a 
question about one who seemed a mere religious reformer. The 
accusers had, themselves, jurisdiction in their own religious disputes. 

Interrupting the speaker, therefore, Pilate told him—“ If you have 
found Him what you say, you had better, in my opinion, take Him, 
and judge Ilim according to your own law.” If they did not trouble 
him further, he would not inter fere with them. lie had not, as yet, 
understood that they sought to have Jesus put to death, but fancied 


they wished some other punishment. 

Caiaphas had his answer ready. “Tt is a nominal charge,” said 
he, “ a charge of capital crime, and we cannot pul any one to death, 
without your continuing our sentence.” lie could not. however. 


confirm any sentence, without, at least, a summary investigation, 
nnd, thus, the matter must proceed before him. They might have 
stoned Jesus for blasphemy, had he sanctioned their doing so, hut 
they wero resolved to leave the odium of the murder on him. and 


have their victim crucified. In the fulfilment of the divine counsels. 


L of c—25, 
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He was to die, not as a martyr to Jewish fury, but as a sin-offering, 
on the Cross. 

“ What is your accusation then?’* asked Pilate. 

Craftily keeping out of sight Christ's declaration that Tie was the 
Sou of God, because such a theological question was indifferent to 
the Roman, and because heathenism had no such ideas connected with 
the phrase as Judaism, Caiapints turned the religious offence into a 
political one. The “ Sou of God,” in a Jewish seusc, was equivalent 
to the Messiah, the expected national deliverer, and, hence, he created 
out of the claim, a pretension to earthly royalty. Such an accusation 
could not be overlooked, and must wake prejudice, if believed, as 
involving a charge of treason against the suspicious and relentless 
Tiberius. The priests expected an instant condemnation, for they 
knew Pilate’s hyjena-like nature. 

Roman law permitted the questioning of a prisoner after formal 
accusation, and confession of the charge was held sufficient proof of 
guilt. 

“The accused has been condemned by us as a deceiver of the 
people,” answered the high priest. 

“IIow?” asked Pilate. 

“ In a double way,” said Cainphas. “lie stirs up the nation against 
paying their tribute to Caesar, and He sets himself up as king of the 
Jews, He says lie is the Messiah, which is the name we give our 
king, and lie lias led many to regard Him as a descendant of David, 
and our only lawful sovereign." 

Jesus was standing at PUate’s side. Rising from his chair and 
ordering Him to he brought after him, lie retired into the palace, aud 
calling Jesus before him, asked Ilim—“Art Thou the king of the 
Jews? Dost Thou, really, claim to be so?” lie evidently expected 
a disavowal, for he felt it almost beneath him to ask such a question 
of one, in his eyes, so utterly unlike a king. Had he been firm and 
strong-minded, he would hare seen the groundlessness of the charge, 
from the absence of all overt proof, but he weakly proceeded to 
compromise himself, by putting Jesus to examination. 

Knowing that Pilate had nothing against Him hut the words of 
His enemies outside, Jesus, with a calm dignity that must have 
amazed the procurator, asked him a counter question. “Do you ask 
this of your own accord, or have others told it you of me?" He 
would have Pilate remember the more than doubtful source of the 
accusation, and that with all his official means of information, no 
grounds of such a charge had ever suggested themselves to his own 
mind. It was, besides, essential to know if he spoke as a Roman, 
with a political use of the title “king," or repeated, it in the JcVvi*h 
sense, as equivalent to “ the Messiah.” 

“Do you think I am a Jew?” answered Pilate, scornfully, feeling 
his false position, in entertaining an accusation from so suspicious 
a source. “Your own nation have brought you before me; tbo 
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charge comes from the priests and Rabbis. I have only repeated 
their accusation. What do I care for your dreams about a Messiah? 
Tell me, what have you doue? Do you call yourself the king of the 
Jews?” 

“In your sense of the word I am not a king,” answered Jesus, 
“but in another, I am. My accusers expect a mere earthly, world- 
couqucring Messiah. But my Kingdom is not of this world—not 
earthly and political, If it were, my attendants would have fought 
for me, to prevent my being arrested and delivered up to my enemies 
by the soldiers you sent against me. But they made no resistance 
nor any attempt even to rescue me, and this, of itself, is enough to 
show that my Kingdom is not a political one.” 

“You speak of a kingdom: arc you really a king, then, in any 
oilier sense than the common?” asked the procurator, awed before the 
Mysterious Mau. 

“ Thou sayest it; so it is: I am a King,” answered Jesus. “I was 
born to be a King; I came into the world that I should bear witness 
for The Truth.” lie spoke iu Ilia lofty, mystic way of the divine 
Truth He had seen and heard iu a former existence, when in the 
bosom of the Father. “All who love and seek the Truth,” he con¬ 
tinued— “that is, who hear and obey my words—are my subjects.” 
He had thrice claimed a Kingdom, aud thrice told Dilate that it was 
not of this world. 

“How these Jews talk!” thought Pilate. '‘They, barbarous as 
they are, think they have Tkutii as their special possession— Tuutit, 
which is a riddle iusolublc to our philosophers! What have I to do 
with such speculations, fit only to confuse the head of a hungry 
Greek or a beggarly' Rabbi?” But he had heard enough to convince 
him that Jesus had no thought of treason against Rome, or of stir¬ 
ring up a disturbance in the country. Hardened, cold, worldly, be 
felt bow awful goodness is, and would faiu have dismissed Oue so 
strangely different from other men—an enthusiast, willing to die to 
make men better! “ Wlmt kind of a man is lie?” thought the Ro¬ 
man. “ If He only had not been so ready* with IIis talk about being 
a king! But He will do nothing to help Himself!” “ What u 
Truth?” said lie, irouically r , and turned away without waiting an 
answer, for in Pilate’s opinion, as in that of most men of Iris this.* 
in that age, Truth was an airy uothing, a mere empty* name. 

Leaving Jesus to be brought out after him to the tribunal again, be 
returned to the accusers and the multitude. Touched by the 
prisoner’s self-possession and dignity'; lialf-afraid of one who spoke 
only of Truth, aud of other worlds than this; and incensed that the 
hierarchy should, for their own ends, have sought to palm of! a harm¬ 
less enthusiast on him, as a dangerous traitor; lie throw the priesti 
and Rabbis into fierce confusion, by frankly telling them ** that lie 
bad examined Jesus, and found no ground for any punishment in 
His thinking Himself the Messiah, as they called it, ” Oue point hi 
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the accusation had failed, but it was necessary to hear what might be 
alleged besides. The accusers could easily see lhat, in spite of the 
admission of Jesus that lie claimed to be a king. Pilate regarded him 
rather with pity than fear. More must be done, to fix on Him the 
crime of being dangerous to the State. The priests and Rabbis were 
greatly excited. One after another, they sprang up, with charge on 
charge, to confirm their main accusation. In their tierce bigotry and 
unmeasured haired, they had not scrupled to speak of a purely 
religious movement as a dark political plot, and now they were bold 
enough even to adduce proofs of this treason, “lie has perverted 
'women and children, and has systematically stirred up the whole 
nation against Ca>sar; from Galilee to Jerusalem there is not a town 
or village in the land, where lie has not won over some, and filled 
them with wild expectations. He has appealed to the nation to join 
His Kingdom; lie has spoken against paying the taxes; lie is a 
second Judas the Gaulonite, and you know what his career has cost 
Rome, in hlood and treasure/’ The hypocrites! They were hunting 
Jesus to death simply because lie w'ould not identify Himself with 
them, and use Ilis supernatural power to drive out the Romans, and 
set them on the vacant throne. They wrnre demanding His death on 
the pretext that lie had threatened to use force to establish His 
Kingdom, when the truth w r as—Ilis real offence, in their eyes, w T as 
that He would not use force! 

Such a storm of accusations and suspicions might well have led 
Pilate to expect some denial or disproofs from Jesus. lie doubtless 
attributed all the dilliculty of the situation to Ilis too ready admis¬ 
sion of Ilis dreamy kingship; and, on every ground, even for his ow t u 
sake, to clear him from a business that grew more and more serious, 
hoped to hear some defence. Rut Jesus knew with whom lie had 
to do. lie knew that Ilis enemies w r cre determined that He shonld 
di$, and would invent charge after charge till lie was destroyed. 
They had already scrupled at nothing. lie knew Pilate—fierce, and 
yet cow'ardly, with no moral force; the tyrant, and yet the sport of 
the Jewish authorities. The majesty of truth and goodness in Him 
looked down with a pitying disdaiu on the moral worthlessness of 
judge and accusers alike, and would not stoop to utter even a w r ord 
in Ilis own behalf, before them. They knew Ilis life and work, and 
if the witness they bore were of no w eight, lie w T ould add no other. 
“If I demand that lie answer,” thought Pilate, “perhaps lie will 
do so.” “ Do you not hear,” said he, “ how many things they accuse 
you of? Do you make no defence at all?” But Jesus remained 

cj V 

silent, not uttering even a word. “Avery strange man, thought 
Pilate, lie seemed to him more than ever a lofty enthusiast, blind 
to Ilis own interests, and careless of life. 

The word “ Galie.ee,” in the wild cries of the priests and Rabbis, 
raised a new hope in Pilate’s mind. Antipas was now in Jerusalem, 
at the feast. If Jesus were a GalilaDan, it would be a graceful 
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courtesy to send Him to be tried,'as a Galikenn, before TTis own 
pTinee, and would perhaps efface the grudge Anti pas had at himself, 
for having let loose his soldiers lately on the Galilrean pilgrims in the 
Temple, during a disturbance, and by cutting some down, even at 
the altar:—a sore scandal in the Jewish world. It would, moreover, 
get him clear of a troublesome matter, and, perhaps, it might even 
save the strange man—so calm, so dignified, in circumstances of such 
weakness and humiliation; with such a look, as if lie rend ones soul; 
with such a mysterious air of greatness, even in bonds, and in the 
very face of death by the Cross. Antipas would not likely yield to 
the Temple party, as be himself might be forced to do, to avoid 
another complaint to Rome. lie no sooner, therefore, heard that 
Jesus was a Galilrean, than lie ordered Him to be transferred to 
Antipas, that lie might judge Him as such. 

The old palace of the Asmoncaus, in which Antipas lodged, was a 
short way from Pilate’s splendid official residence. It lay a few 
streets off, to the north-cast, within the same old city wall, on the slope 
of Zion, the levelled crest of which was occupied by the vast palace 
of Herod, now the Roman headquarters, Roth were in the old, or 
upper city, and through the narrow streets—with raised pathways, 
and middle sunk to prevent defilement to passers-by—Jesus was now 
led, under escort of a detachment of the Roman troops on duty. Tho 
accusers had no choice but to follow, and the multitude went off with 
them, for it was no ordinary spectacle, to see the high priest and all 
the great men of the city, thus, in public, together. 

The vassal king was caught in Pilate’s snare. The flattery of re¬ 
ferring a Galibean case to him as the Galilean tetrarcb, greatly 
pleased him, and his light superficial nature was no less gratified by 
having One of whom lie had heard so much, brought before him. In 
his petty court, amidst all its affectation of grandeur and state, ennui 
liung like a drowsiness over all. He had never seen a miracle, and 
should like to be able to say he bad. It would break the monotony 
of a day, and give an hour's languid talk. A prisoner, in danger of 
the Cross, could not refuse to humour him, if he commanded Him to 
perform one! lie had been afraid of Jesus once, but a miracle-worker 
in chains, could be only, at best, a clever juggler, 

Pilate had taken his seat on his tribunal in the grey dawn, and an 
hour had passed. It was shortly after six, when Antipas. early astir, 
like all Orientals, heard the commotion in the courtyard of his palace, 
and received word that Jesus had been banded over to his authority. 
A few minutes more, and the prisoner was led into the Court of Jus' 
tiee of the palace, and presently, Antipas made his appearance on tho 
tribunal, on which Jesus was also forthwith placed. 

Tiie light, weak, crafty, worthless man, was disposed to be very 
condescending, He put question after question to Him; whatever 
bis idle curiosity suggested; and doubtless asked that a miracle might 
be performed there and then. But Jesus was no conjuror or '*magu&* 
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lie was ready to save His 'life by worthy means, but He would not, 
lor a moment, stoop to anything unworthy. The creature clad in 
purple before Ilim was the murderer of John: the slave of a wicked 
woman; a mean adulterer; and would fain have bad His life, as well 
as that of the Baptist. Jesus felt, therefore, only utter disdain for 
him, and treated him with withering silence. lie might tire himself 
with questions, hut not a word of reply would he vouchsafed. An- 
tipas began to feel that it was no time to iudnlge his humour, aud 
grew half-alarmed. 

The high priests and Rabbis, Caiaphas at their head, would gladly 
have turned the annoyance of the telnireh to their own account. 
When his questions had ecased, they broke out into vehement accu¬ 
sations, forgetful, in their rage, of either their office or their self- 
respect. But they, too, were met with the same insufferable, con¬ 
temptuous silence, which gave no chance of fastening anything ou 
their enemy, by any admission of His own. Antipas was no less at 
a loss what to do than Rilatc had been. One thing, alone, he had 
resolved—he would have no part in condemning so mysterious a man. 
Was he afraid of the large following Jesus already had in Galilee? 
Was he spell bound and awed by those eyes—that calmness—that 
more Ilian kingly dignity? Was he afraid of the very power of which 
he had craved some exhibition? When there was no Ilerodias at 
hand to make him the tool of her icvcnge, he was rather a mere 
voluptuary than cruel. 

Treated so strangely before his courtiers: humbled and baffled, 
Antipas covered his defeat and alarm, by an affectation of eon- 
temp tuotis ridicule. The harmless fanatical madman who claimed to 
be a king, would make a fine butt for the humour of his guard. Let 
them trick Him out as a king, and play at homage to Him, and sec 
how He would hear His shadowy dignities! It was a brave chance 
for the courtiers to show their manliness by mocking a helpless pris¬ 
oner! Antipas knew, by this time, Pilate’s opinion of the accused, 
and suspected why he lmd sent Him. So, officer and common soldier 
set themselves to amuse their master, by trying their wit on this 
ridicnlous pretender to a crown! Tired at last, nothing remained 
but to send Him hack to Pilate, anrilet/ii’w finish what he had beguD. 
Antipas had no desire to meddle further, in what might prove a very 
troublesome matter. Having, therefore, put a white robe—the Jewish 
royal colour, on Jesus—as if to show that lie had no fear of such a 
king, lie sent Him hack to Pilate. 

Pilate had already made one vain attempt to save Him, and now, 
anxious to end the matter, summoned the accusers once more to the 
tribunal. A great crowd had gathered, mostly of citizeus, hostile as 
such to the alleged enemy of the Temple by which they lived. 
Looking at Jesus again—standing before him in llic humble dress of 
the people—for they had already stripped Him of IIis robe of mock¬ 
ery :—Pilate noticed that He showed no trace of fanaticism, in word. 
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bearing, or countenance; and felt more than ever convinced that Ho 
was no rebel or dangerous person. i( I have examined this man , 11 
said lie, "and nothing worthy of death has been done by Him. 
Still more, I sent Him to Herod, and he is of tile same opinion, and 
he lias sent Him again to me uncondemned. But since so much 

v__ 

trouble has been caused by His fancies, He deserves some puoish- 
meat. I shall, therefore, order Him to be scourged and then dis¬ 
missed. It will be a warning to Him.” His offer to scourge Him 
was a mean salve to the wounded pride of the hierarchy, for kia re¬ 
fusing their demand for a sentence of death. 

Meanwhile, a cry arose in the crowd, which was destined to Itn.ve 
momentous results. It was the custom to carry out capital sentences 
at the Feast times, that the people, at large, might get a lesson; but, 
it was also the practice of the procurators, in compliment to the de¬ 
liverance of Israel from the slavery of Egypt, commemorated by the 
Passover, to release any one prisoner condemned to death, whom 
the multitude might name in the Passover week. 

Coming forward, therefore, and addressing both accusers and peo¬ 
ple, Pilate reminded them of their custom that lie should release a 
prisoner, to them, at the Passover. Cries instantly rose, clamouring 
that he should do so, as lie had always done, and for once the shouts 
pleased him; for he fancied that, this time, there could be no cpicstion 
who should receive the pardon. One who claimed to be their national 
king, and had attracted so much notice, would, lie assumed, be gladly 
accepted. Coming forward, the re fore, he called out to the people, 
whether they would like "Jesus, their king,” to be the prisoner re¬ 
leased to them that year. 

It happened that, at this time, there lay, awaiting execution, ODe 
Barabbas—the son of a Kabbi—who had, apparently, been compro¬ 
mised through religious fanaticism, in one of the countless petty re¬ 
volts which incessantly harassed the Homans. He was no common 
robber, but a zealot, who, in mistaken ardour for the honour of the 
Law, had taken part in a tumult, during which some Homan sympa¬ 
thizers or soldiers, had been killed. 

The proposal of Pilate threatened to overthrow the scheme of the 
hierarchy, and. unless opposed on the instant, might catch the popu¬ 
lar fancy, and be accepted. Oaiaphas and his party, therefore, with 
quick presence of mind, determined to turn attention from it, by rais¬ 
ing a counter proposal flattering to local passion. “Ask him tore- 
lease Barabbas to vou, and not this man,” shouted thev to the mob. 

p r w _ 

It was a dexterous stroke, for Barabbas had been condemned for an 


offence which made him a martyr, in the eyes of the people. He bad 
risen against the abhorred Homan, lie was a patriot, therefore: a 


zealot for the Temple and the Law, while Jesus was the enemy of 
things as they were—of tradition and rites;—and demanded reforms. 
Caiuphas had no sympathy with the revolutionary fierceness of Ba¬ 
rabbas, but it made him only too zealous on the right side, whereas 
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Jesus was the public accuser of the whole priesthood, and of the 
schools as well. 

The cry for Bar abbas was, therefore, raised by the high priests as a 
cue to the people, and repeated with such vehement urgency that, 
erelong, it was caught up by the whole crowd, who were presently 
wild with excitement to have “the patriot” released, instead of 
Jesus. The public opinion, or voice of a nation, when the result of 
free expression of opposite judgments, may be the voice of God, but 
the voice of the unthinking multitude, as the outburst of sudden pas¬ 
sion or caprice, seems often that of Satan. Pilate was not required 
to give the people their choice, but had fancied he might appeal to 
them as against the priests and Rabbis, and ha vc their approval, as a 
counterpoise to the opposition of their leaders, and a security for him¬ 
self with the Emperor. But the high priests kept up the cry for 
Barabbas so fiercely, and, to Pilate’s regret, the multitude echoed it 
with such a wild tumult of voices, that he saw lie had failed. “Give 
us Barabbas,” alone was heard. A popular tumult seemed rising. 
Everything promised another scene like that of the great deputation 
to Caesarea, about the standards set up in Jerusalem, when the per¬ 
sistent cries of the multitude were not to be silenced, even by fear of 
death, and forced Pilate, in the end, to yield. 

To add to the governor’s perplexity, he had scarcely ascended the 
judge’s scat to receive the decision of the people, and give his sentence 
m accord with it, when a message came to him from Ins wife, 
from the palace behind, which, under the circumstances, must have 
greitly impressed him. Since the time of Augustus, Roman magis¬ 
trates had been permitted to take their wives to the provinces, and 
tradition lias handed dow r n the wife of Pilate—whose name it gives 
as Proela—as a proselyte to Judaism. She had evidently heard of 
Jesus, and, having taken a lively interest in Him, was greatly troubled 
at llis arrest, and present danger. Her messenger, hastening to 
Pilate’s car, now whispered an entreaty from her, that lie would have 
nothing to do with condemning this just man; she had suffered many 
tilings, through the night, in a dream, because of Iliru—and feared 
divine vengeance if He were condemned. 

Pilate—guided only by expediency—was at a loss what to do. Un¬ 
willing to give way to the inob, and let loose a fierce enemy of Rome, 
instead of a harmless, and evidently lofty-minded enthusiast: certain 
that the high priests had accused llim only from envy at His influ¬ 
ence with the people, and hatred of Him for His opposition to them¬ 
selves: half afraid, moreover, especially after his wife's message, to 
meddle further in the matter—lie, once more, turned to the crow d, 
who w ? crc still shouting— “ Not this man, but Barabbas”—aud at¬ 
tempted to carry his point, and save Jesus, 

“ Which of the two,” cried lie, “do you really wish me to release 
to you?” “Barabbas, Barabbas,” roared tlic multitude. The cry 
raised by the priests had carried all before it. “ What shall I do 
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then,” asked Pilate, pale before the storm, "with Jesus, whom you 
call the Messiah—the King of the Jews?” He hoped that the sound 
of titles so dear to their hearts, and so flattering to their piidc, would 
have some clTcct. Rut he was bitterly deceived. 

For now, for the first time, rose in answer to him, the fearful word* 


—"To the Cuoss!” " Crucify Him! crucify Him!”—the priests and 
Rabbis—prelates and doctors of the nation—on the raised platform 
of the tribunal, shouting first, and the mob, below, presently re-echo¬ 
ing them far and wide. 

Pilate had failed twice, but he still held out. Appealing a third 


time to the excited crowd, he strove to reason with them— 


"Why shall I crucify him? What evil has lie done? lie has 
broken no law. I have found no cause, in anything lie has clone, to 
put Him to death. I will, therefore, only scourge Ilim and let Ilim 


go.” 

But he knew not the forces he was opposing. Behind the passions 
of the priests, and Rabbis, and people, were the slowly self-fulfilling 
counsels of the Eternal! 


The sea of upturuedrfaces broke into wild uproar, once more, and a 
thousand voices cried only, " Crucify Him! crucify Him!” 

The six days of Ciesarea, when the same crowds had besieged his 
palace, with the unbroken cry, which not even imminent death could 
still—the six days, when their invincible tenacity had forced him to 
humble himself before them, and let them triumph—rose in Pilate’s 
mind. 


" It will be another uproar like that,” thought lie; " I must yield 
while I can, and save myself.” Poor mockery of a ruler! Set by the 
Eternal to do right on earth, and afraid to do it: told so by his own 
bosom: strong enough in his legions, and in the truth itself, to have 
saved the Innocent One, and kept his own soul—he could only think 
of the apparently expedient. Type of the politician of all ages, who 
forgets that only the right is the strong or wise! 

Not daring, in his weakness, to play the man, ami do right, Pilate 
was yet determined that even those at a distance, who might not hear 
his disavowal of any willing share in the condemnation of Christ, 
should be made to see it. To wash the hands in water is a natural 


symbol, so expressive of repudiation of responsibility, that it had been 
adopLed by Jews and heathen, alike. So long before as the days of 
Moses, the ciders of a city, near which the body of a slain man had 
been found, were required to wash their hands over a slaughtered 
heifer, and declare their innocence. To wash the hands in innocency 
was already a common expression, in the days of David, and it was 
familiar to both Greeks and Romans. Calling, therefore, for water, 
Pilate went towards his official chair, and with significant gestures, 
washed his hands, ealling aloud as he did so '* that as his hands were 
clean before them, so was he himself, of all guilt in the blood of this 
man. It is on you; you may answar for it as you best can!” 
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"Yes! yes!” cried the furious priests and rabble, '* will'mffiy! to 
and our children will take the blame! Ilis blood be on us and our 
children, if lie be slain unjustly.” 

" Then yen may have Ilis blood,” thought Pilate; " I have done my 
best to save Him!” So do men deceive themselves, as if they could 
wash their conscience clean as easily as their hands! They fancy they 
have done tlieir utmost for their acknowledged duty, when they have 
not done precisely the first indispensable and decisive act. They 
weary themselves, toiling along a thousand crooked ways, which can¬ 
not lead them to their end, and turn aside only from the path of un¬ 
hesitating, immovable, right—the way nearest to them, and the short¬ 
est, after all! 

The Innocent One had gained nothing but evil by all the windings 
and doublings of the scheming and trimming Roman. Pilate had 
proposed as a compromise with Ilis accusers, to save Ilis life, by de¬ 
livering Him over to the shame and agony of scourging, though He 
had, confessedly, done nothing amiss. lie was, now, to be both 
scourged and crucitied. 

Victims condemned to the cross first underwent the hideous torture 
of the scourge, and this was, forthwith, inllicted on Jesus. Pilate, in 
person, commanded it to be carried out. " Go, bind His hands, and 
let Him be beaten,” was the order for this terrible prelude to cruci¬ 
fixion. 

Roman citizens were still exempted, by various laws, from this 
agonizing and painful punishment, which was employed sometimes 
to elicit confessions, sometimes as a substitute for execution, aivd, at 
others, as the first step in capital sentences. It was in full use in the 
provinces, and lawless governors did not scruple to enforce it even on 
Roman citizens, in spite of their protests that they were so. Jesus was 
now seized by some of the soldiers standing near, and, after being 
stripped to the waist, was bound in a stooping posture, His hands be¬ 
hind His back, to a post, or low pillar, near the tribunal, lie was 
then beaten till the soldiers chose to stop, with knots of rope, or 
plaited leather thongs, armed at the ends with acorn-shaped drops 
of lead, or small, sharp-pointed bones. In many eases not only was 
the back of the person scourged, cut open in all directions: even the 
eyes, the face, and the breast, were torn and cut, and the teeth not 
seldom knocked out. The judge stood hy, to stimulate the sinewy 
executioners, by erics of " Give it him”—but we may tiustthat Pilate, 
though bis office required bis presence, spared himself this crime. 

Under tlie fury of the countless stripes, the victims sometimes sank, 
amidst screams, convulsive leaps, and distortions, into a senseless 
heap: sometimes died on the spot: sometimes, were taken away an 
unrecognizable mass of bleeding flesh, to find deliverance in death, 
from the inflammation and fever, sickness and shame. 

The scourging of Jesus was of the severest, for the soldiers em¬ 
ployed as lictors, in the absence of these special officials, who were not 
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allowed to procurators, only too gladly rented on any Jew the grudge 
they bore the nation, and they would, doubtless, try if they could not 
force out the confession, which His silence had denied to the governor. 
Besides, He was to be crucified, and the harder the scourging the les3 
life would there be left, to keep them on guard at the cross, after¬ 
wards. What He must have endured is pictured to us by Eusebius 
in the epistle of the Church in Smyrna. “All around were liorrilied 
to see them (the martyrs),” says lie, “ so torn with scourges that their 
very veins were laid bare, and the inner muscles and sinews, and even 
the very bowels, exposed.” 

The scourging over—Pilate, as his office required, standing by, to 
hear any confession that might be made,—Jesus was formally de¬ 
livered over to a military officer with the authorization to sec Him 
crucified. He had been scourged in the open grounds before the 
palace gate, close to the tribunal, but was now led, still half-naked; 
with painful, bleeding steps, into the inner court of the palace, in 
which, as the trial was over, t lie whole cohort—no longer needed out¬ 
side—was massed, to be ready for any attempt at rescue. His guards 
now put some of His clothes on the quivering body. For this Ilis 
own bumble undergarments contented them, in part, but the brutal 
humour of the guard-room was free to vent itself on a condemned man, 
and the lofty claims of Christ, and His hated nationality, excited it to 
the keenest. Instead of His plaiu abba of linen, therefore, they threw 
over His shoulders a scarlet sagum, or soldier’s cloak—as a rough bur¬ 
lesque of the long and fine purple one, worn only by the Emperor. 
One of them, running to the nearest open space, heightened the coarse 
and shameful merriincut by bringing in some of the tough twigs of 
the thorny Nubk, which he twisted into a mock laurel wreath, like 
that worn at times by the Cicsars, aud forced down, with its close 
sharp thorns, on our Saviour’s temples. The Nubk even yet grows, 
on dwarf bushes, outside the walls of Jerusalem. A fit mockerv of a 
sceptre, to complete the ridicule, was at hand, in one of the long reeds, 
used in many ways in Jewish houses, and lienee easily procured. 
Placed in Ilis hand, the mock king had a sceptre! It only remained 
to pay Him a show of homage, and this they did, with mock oaths of 
allegiance, on their knees, saluting Him, “ Hail, King of the Jews.” 
The courtyard rang with peals of laughter. Some of the more brutal 
could not, however, let thiugs pass so lightly. 11c was a Jew; lie 
had claimed to be a king, in opposition, as they fancied, to the 
Emperor, and lie was about to be crucified. So they indulged their 
coarseness bv tearing the stout canc-likc reed from His Hands, and 
striking Him with it over the face and head. Others struck Him 
rudely with their fists' some, in their contempt, even spitting on Him 
as they did so. The scourging had lasted till the soldiers had pleased 
to end it, and now, their unspeakable brutality was left to wear itself 
:>ut. 

This long passage of insult and mockery was one of the sorest trial* 
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of these last sad hours. Yet through the whole no complaint escaped 
II is lips. He was being insulted, maltreated, and mocked, as a Jew, 
while already agonized by the scourging; but if His tormentors had 
known it, it was because the Jews hated Him He stood where He did. 
They ridiculed Ilis claim to the monarchy of the world; but had the 
soldiery known the truth, it was because He had opposed the Jewish 
dream of such a monarchy that lie was being put to death. 

No murmur rose from Him. He might have spoken, or sighed, or 
implored the pity of the soldiery: He might have appealed to their 
honour and compassion. A heart beats even in the roughest bosom. 
But He was silent—silent, not because the weaves of His sorrows had 
overwhelmed Him, but in triumphant superiority to them. He hnd 
been bowed and crushed in Gethscmane. but now, He showed the 
serene joy of a conqueror. His silence was a mark of His perfect 
child-like resignation to the will of His Father. He was fulfilling, 
by Ilis calm endurance, the work of Ilis life, in accordance with the 
eternal counsels of God, and in holy love for Iiis nation and the world. 
His kingly spirit was clouded to human eyes by pain and agony, but 
the end of Ilis life and death shone out ever more triumphantly before 
Him. He was dying to destroy for ever the dead and death-causing 
ritualism of the past; as the founder of a religion of love and freedom 
and light; and as the atoning sacrifice for the sins of the world, which 
would open the gates of mercy to man for evermore! 

Pilate had, apparently, retired into the palace for a time, but now re¬ 
appeared; urged, perhaps, by his wife Prod a, to make one more clTort 
to save Jesus. He might have prevented the pitifnl coarseness of the 
soldiers had lie pleased, and the scourging itself was an injustice, by 
his own confession. He now ordered Him to be brought out once 
more, toltcrling with paiu and weakness, wearing the scarlet cloak 
and the crown of thorns, and covered besides with the vile proofs of 
contempt and violence. Even the stony heart of Pilate was touched. 

“Behold,” said he, “I have brought Him out to you again, that you 
may know, once more, that 1 have found no fault in Him.” Then, 
turning to the figure at his side, drawn together with mortal agony, 
and looking at the pale, worn, and bleeding face, through which there 
yet shone a calm dignity and more than human beauty that had 
touched his heart, and might touch even the heart of Jews, he added 
•—“Behold the man!” Would they let the scourging and mockery 
suffice, after all? 

But religious hatred is the fiercest of all passions. Jesus had been 
sleepless through the night, worn with anticipations of the terrible 
future,and with the sadness of an infinite sorrow: disfigured bv the 

•T \ J v 

lawless treatment of the palace-yard, and bowed by the torture of the 
scourging; and now stood, utterly exhausted, before all eyes—yet a 
form demanding reverence. 

But the priests were unmoved. What revenge "would satisfy their 
hatred so long as still more could be had? The sight of their victim 
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redoubled their ferocity. Forgetful of tlicir profession and dignity, 
the chief priests—the primate and prelates of the day—their servants 
and the servile crowd echoing their cry—answered the procurator's 
appeal only by loud shouts of “ Crucify! crucify!” 

“ Take ye Him, then, and crucify Uiin, if it must be so,” answered 
Pilate. “ 1 have found Him blameless of anv offence against Roman 


law for which I could condemn Rim.” As if he wished to say—" I 
will uot be your mere tool!” 

The first accusation had therefore failed, and was dropped. Hut 
the priests were dotermiued to have His life, aud forthwith demanded, 
it on a ucw ground. 

“ He shall not escape with life!” cried their spokesman. “ If He 
lias committed no crime worthy of death by Roman law, we have a 
Jewish law which lie has outraged, and by this law lie must die. 
He has claimed to be the Son of God—the Messiah—which He is not, 
and for that, by our law, which wc only can or dare decide, and 
which thou hast sworn to uphold, lie deserves death;—death by ston¬ 
ing, in any care; death by the cross, if thou alio west it. Thou art 
bound to uphold our decision, and confirm our sentence.” 

Thousands were eager, now that the high priests had roused their 
fanaticism, to put Jesus to death, with Pilate’s permission or with¬ 
out. The zealots would do it as a meritorious act. But such an out¬ 
break Pilate dreaded. lie would, therefore, have yielded without 
hesitation, but even to his frivolous soul there was an ominous sound 
in the name “ Son of God.” Might lie be braving the wrath of the 
gods, and what, compared to that, was the utmost these wretched 
Jews could do? 


The irresolute man—with no force of character, and too unprinci¬ 
pled to be an upright judge, if the right were not, first of all, politic 
—was alarmed. “ Perhaps,” thought he, “if he brought Jesus be¬ 
fore him, privately, once more, a way out of the dilemma would 
present itself.” There was also that dream of Procla’s to frightcu 
him. 


Re Li ring, therefore, into the palace, he ordered Jesus to be set be¬ 
fore him again. 

" What was that they said,” asked he, “ about Thy being the Son 
of God? Whence coincst thou? Art thou of human birth or more?” 


No answer which could have revealed the mystery of 11 is nature 
was possible at such a time. Anything lie might have said, however 
clear, would, moreover, have been unintelligible to the Heathen 
governor, with his utter want of moral earnestness, and would have 
been fruitless. Jesus therefore remained silent. Pilate had abundant 
means of judging from the past, and* besides, it was no question of 
birth or orgin, but a simple matter of uprightness he was called on 
to decide. If his prisoner were innocent, he lmd aright to beset 
free, whoever He might be. 

Pilate’s pride was touched by the silence. His momentary tender* 
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ness tamed into .ow'ering passion: for power, when it feels itself la 
the wrong, is the more ready to drown conscience by violence to¬ 
wards the weakness it outrages. " Do you refuse to answer Me?” ho 
asked, in flashing anger. “ Do you not know that your life is in my 
hands, and hangs on my nod? that I can crucify, or release Thee at 
my pleasure?” 

Had he been self-possessed 'at the moment, and ahle to ponder 
things aright, he would have scon an answer to his question, even in 
Christ’s silence. For it is certain that He in whose lips no deceit 
was ever found, would, on the instant, have honourably confessed 
that lie was only a man, had He been no more. His very silence was 
a testimony to it is divine dignity. 

But lie was now no longer silent. “You have indeed,” said He, 
power over me, hut you would have none were it not given you from 
above, from God. But your sin, though great, in condemning me 
against your conscience, and exercising on me the power granted you 
by God, is not so great as that of others; for you are only an instru¬ 
ment in Ilis hands to carry-out His counsels. The chief gailt lies 


on those who have delivered me to you to force you to carry out their 
will against inc. Theirs is the greater sin!” Even in Ifis lowliest 
humiliation. He is tender and pitiful to the man who has done Him 
so much wrong, and bears Himself towards Him, Homan governor 
though He be, as if lie were the judge and Pilate the prisoner. He 


has nothing to say of his own agonies or wrongs, but only warning 
earnestness at the thought of the sin that was being wrought by men 
against their own souls. 

"The words, and the whole bearing of Jesus, struck into the heart 
of the Homan. Presence of mind and self-respectful dignity, even in 


the most helpless victim of injustice, have an irresistible power over 
the oppressor. How much more such a nnique grandeur as diffused 
itself round this mysterious man! Pilate was more than ever re¬ 
solved to release Ilim. Heturniug once again to the tribunal, Jesus 
at his side, he strove to bring the priests and the crowd to content 


themselves with what their victim had already suffered. 

Bui the priests and Rabbis had hit upon a new terror for the half- 
righteous judge. Hardly waiting to hear Ids first words, they raised 
n cry which they and the mob kept shouting till Pilate was thoroughly 


alarmed and unnerved. “ If yon lei this man go, you are not true 
to Cresar. Any one that makes Himself a king, as He has done, de¬ 
clares Himself against Cresar.” 

Pilate knew' the jealous, suspicious character of Tiberius, and 
feared his displeasure the more, because his conscience told him how 


he had abused his office by every form of tyranny, so that an appeal 
to Home might well be fatal to him. Should lie expose himself to 
the d is pleasure* of the Emperor? He was ready for any act of weak 
unrighteousness, rather than brave a censure from Capnea, far les* 


the risk of its vengeance. He, doubtless, tried to make himself 
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Were that lie could not, in any case, save Christ’s life, and flattered 
himself that lie had acted with exceptional uprightness. He must, 
after all, look to himself, first. Would he bring down on himself a 
recall; perhaps banishment, or even worse; to save a -Tew, because 
justice demanded his doing so? “ Who,” doubtless thought the mere 
politician, “ in my position, would dream of committing such a folly? 
Shall I sacrifice myself for an}' one? No!” 

Furious at the priesthood and the rabble, who kept shouting the 
hateful insinuation that clemency would be treason to Coesar, Pilate 
once more took his official seat. It was, now, about nine o’clock, 


and he had at last given way, though with bitter mortification. He 
would not, even yet, however, surrender without one more effort to 
carry his point, for he was alarmed alike at Jesus and at the Emperor, 
Turning to Jesus, still wearing the crown of thorns and the scarlet 
cloak—in a burst of unconcealed contempt against the Jews, as im¬ 
politic as it was useless, he cried—“Behold your king!” The only 
answer was a hurricane of cries—“ Away with Him, away with Him, 
crucify Him!” “ What!” cried Pilate, with keen withering mockery 
—“ shall I crucify your king?” As if to say that one so humiliated 
and outcast w f as all the king they deserved or could show', 

Caiaphas and Hanuas, and the group round them, w T ere, however, 
more than a match for him. They had an answer ready wiiich would 
force his hand, if he had any thought of still holding out. “ Wo 
have no king but CiEsar,” rose all round him—“ wc want no other 


king!” “The hypocrites,” doubtless thought Pila.c, “with the 
souls of slaves. Tiberius, himself, has not yet ventured to call him¬ 
self king, or Lord, and these, his mortal enemies; priests too, pre¬ 
tending to be the heads of religion, pay him homage as king, with¬ 
out being asked, only to force me, by their pretended ’oyalty, to carry 
out their revenge against one so much better than themselves.” 

It was Friday; and Sabbath—on which nothing could be done— 


began at sunset. If the execution w r ere delayed, new difficulties 
might rise to save Jewish scruples about the desecration of the holy 
day, by the exposure, during it, of bodies on the cross. Who, more¬ 


over, could tell what might follow, if the followers of Jesus rose 
against His enemies during this respite, to force a release of their 
Teacher? Besides, Pilate felt he could not now save Ilim, and 


wished the whole matter over as soon and as quietly as possible, 
lie, therefore, at last, gave the dual order for crucifixion. J 



CHAPTER LXIII. 


JUDAS—THE CRUCIFIXION. 


f Among the spectators of the trial and condemnation, was one who 
was far enough from joining in the cries of the high priests, and 
their satellites,—Judas Iscariot. Whatever might have been his 

7 W 1 

thoughts while sustained by excitement, lie had no sooner seen Jesus 
led awaj' by the Roman soldiers from the garden, than all changed. 
The excitement was over—the whirlwind of evil on which Ills spirit 
had for the time ridden, was spcul, and in its place had come the 


awful calm of retrospect and reflection, lie was no longer needed 
by his employers, and found himself, lately so flattered and followed, 
now cast ignoniiniously aside, as the traitor he was. The great 


moon, the silent night, his loneliness, after such agitation, the sudden 


breaking up of the past, the vision of the three years now so trag¬ 
ically ended; echoes and remembrances of the love and divine good¬ 
ness of the Master he had betrayed; a sudden realization of the in¬ 
finite future; with its throne, its unerring Judge,—the assembled 
universe, the doom of the guilty, and the joy of the faithful, acted 
and reacted on his heart and brain. 


It may lie he had stood, pale with remorse and anxiety, through 
all the incidents of the trial, hoping, against hope, that his Master 
would at last put forth His supernatural power, and deliver Ilimself, 
as perhaps lie had expected. It is quite possible that Judas had 
acted as he had done, to precipitate a crisis, and force Jesus to such 
a display of Ills power, as would, even against His will, force on 
Him the assumption of the worldly Messianic dignity, from which 
the unhappy falleu man had dreamed of political greatness, and rich 
official state for himself. 


To his unspeakable horror, he had found all his calculations mis¬ 
carry. Perhaps after waiting amongst the crowd before Pilate, as 
well as at the gale of the high priest, he had heard the shouts of the 
pr iests and the mob,—the sound of the knout falling on the bleeding 
back—the awful demand for The Cross —that image of lowest deg- 
radation aud extremest agony—and last of all, the fatal utterance 
of Pilate—“I, miles, expedi cruceni,”—"Go, soldier, prepare tho 
cross.” They had fallen in a Sodom-]ike fire-rain on his soul, and 
he felt himself already the accursed of time and eternity. The light 
of life had passed iulo the darkness visible of despair. Which way 
he looked was hell; himself w r as hell. 

Hurrying to the Temple with his wretched gain, for which he had 
bartered away bis inheritance of one of the twelve thrones of the 
resurrection, and an apostle’s glory here, in the heavenly kingdom 
his Master had founded,—he sought to thrust it back again on tb« 
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priests from whom he had got it, as the wages of his guilt—paid be¬ 
forehand, to quicken his zeal. But though willing to prop up their 
Temple system by murder, they would on no account, compromise 
their own ceremonial purity, or that of the sacred treasury, by taking 
back the coin, which they themselves had polluted, by paying it as 
the price of crime. They could see the stain of the blood on the 
shekels, but not on their own souls. Judas had served their purpose, 
and was nothing to them now. lie had in his agony pressed into the 
very court of the priests, where they were gathered—ground sacred 
to consecrated feet. “ Would they do nothing yet, to save his Mas¬ 
ter? He had not expected they would go to such awful extremes. 
Jesus was innocent. All he had said against Him was untrue. 
Would they not for their holy office sake, for the sake of the holy 
spot on which they then were, undo the awful crime?” 

lie might as well have spoken to the marble pavement on which 
they stood, with hare feet, in reverence of the Holy of Holies close 
by. The stone was not more impassive than their hearts. “What 
is it to us,” answered they, “ what you have done? That is your 
own affair. See you to it.” But if he could not move them, he 
could at least clear himself, so far, by casting hack among them the 
money with which they had hired him. Throwing it down on the 
pavement, t he re fore, he went out, perhaps in the darkness of early 
morning—for possibly he did not wait for the last acts of the trial, 
but had been overwhelmed by the condemnation of a Jesus by the 
Jewish authorities—and hanged himself in a spot of ground, till then 
known as the clay-} r ard of a potter of the town, but thenceforth as 
the Field of Blood. Nor was even this the end, for the cord by 
which he had suspended himself gave way, and he fell beneath, rup¬ 
tured and revolting. 

To put money, defiled from any cause, iuto the treasury was unlaw¬ 
ful. To what could the authorities apply it? How, better, than to 
buy the worn-out clay pit, already defiled by the suicide of Judas, 
for the further defilement of a graveyard. There was need of a spot 
in wliieh to bury foreign Jews, who might die in .Jerusalem. So the 
scene of the traitor’s death became doubl} r a “ field of blood.” 

Meanwhile, preparations were being rapidl} r made for crucifixion. 

Death the cross was the most terrible and the most dreaded and 
shameful punishment of antiquity—□ punishment, the very name of 
which, Cicero tells us. should never come near the thoughts, the 
eyes, or ears, of a Roman citizen, far less Iris person. It was of 
Eastern origin, and had been in use among the Persians and Car¬ 
thaginians, long before its employment in Western countries. Alex¬ 
ander the Great adopted it in Palestine, from the"' Phcirieians, after 
tlie defence of Tyre, which he punished by crucifying two thousand 
citizens, when the place surrendered. Crassus signalized its intro¬ 
duction into Roman use by lining the road from Capau to Rome with 
crucified slaves, captured in the revolt of Spartacus, and Augustus 
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finally inaugurated its general use, by crucifying six thousand slaves 
at once, in Sicily, in liis .suppression of the war raised by Sextus 

Pom pci us. 

It was not a Jewish punishment, for the cases mentioned in the 
Old Testament of “hanging up” criminals or oiTcnders refer only 
to their dead bodies, or were imitations of the heathen custom by 
some of the kings. For Jews to crucify a Jew, indeed, would have 
been impossible, as the national sentiment would have revolted from 
it. The cruelty of heathenism had to be called in by the corrupt and 


sunken priesthood, before such a death could be inflicted on any 
member of the nation, far less on one declared by the Procurator 


himself to be innocent. It was the punishment inflicted by heathen¬ 
ism, which knew no compassion or reverence for a man as man,—on 
the worst criminals, on highway robbers, rebels and slaves, or on 
provincials wdio, in the eyes of Rome, were only slaves, if they fell 
into crime. 


The cross used at Calvary consisted of a strong post, which was 
carried beforehand to the place of execution, and of two cross pieces, 
borne to the spot by the victim, and afterwards nailed to the up¬ 
rights so that they slanted forward, and let the sufferer lean on his 
stretched out hands, and thus relieve the pressure of his body down¬ 
wards. A stout rough wooden pin, in the middle of the upright 
post, supplied a seat of fitting agony, for the weight of the body 
would otherwise have torn it from the cross. 

While everything was being prepared, Jesus was exposed in the 
guard-room, once more, to the insults of the soldiery. At last, how¬ 
ever, all was ready, and the scarlet cloak was now removed, and His 
own linen abba replaced. It was the custom, ns I have said, for 
offenders themselves to carry the transverse pieces of their cross, and 
these, therefore, were now iaid on the shoulders of Jesus, faint as 
lie was with mental and bodily distress. A detachment of the cohort 
which had been massed in tire court of the palace, in case of disturb¬ 
ance, was told off under a centurion to guard the procession to the 
place of death, the officer being responsible for the due execution of 
the sentence. Jesus ovns not, however, to die alone. Two more 
prisoners were brought out to suffer with him; men convicted not of 
mere insurrection, but of robbery; the special trouble of the land in 
these evil times, even till Jerusalem perished. Pilate could hardly 
have intended to degrade Jesus in the eyes of the Jews by associating 
Him with enemies of society, but the want of thought, wiLh which 
lie formed such a group of victims, simply to empty his prison, and 
get through the annual Easter executions at once, sbow.s how super¬ 
ficial an impression had been made on his light nature bv all that had 
passed. Ilis seriousness had been written in water; hcavtlcssuesa 
and utter want of moral earnest ness s were his prevailing mood. 

And now the sad procession began. It w r as about ten in the fore¬ 
noon, for at. least au hour had been spent in gotting ready. The 
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soldiers stepped into their ranks, and the prisoners were set, under 
guard, in llieir place's; each carrying, lmng from Uis neck, a 
whitened hoard, proclaiming in large muck letters the offences for 
which he was about to die; unless, indeed, as iu some cases, a 
soldier bore it lief ore them. Each, also, bore the cross beams of his 
cross, fastened together like the letter V, with his arms bound to the 
projecting ends. 

It is vain to attempt to follow the route, for the whole surface of 
Jerusalem has changed since then. Roman London is only readied 
at a depth of sixteen or seventeen feet, though the history of our 
island is comparatively peaceful; but Jerusalem lias stood siege 
after siege till the streets of Christ’s day are buried belowJ,lic ruins 
of successive cities. All we know is that the place of execution was 
outside the walls, to the north-west, at the side of a leading road, to 
let tho spectacle be seen by the crowds passing and repassing. From 
the palace of Herod, the sad proeession must have passed out under 
the shadow of the great castles of Ilippicus, Phusael, and Mariamne ; 
through the Hebron or Jaffa gate, or the gate Gcnnath. As it 
moved slowly on, an official, proclaimed aloud the names of the 
prisoners, and the offences for which they were about to die. Four 
soldiers walked beside each, as the special guard and executioners, 
the rest of the detachment preceding and following. 

As it moved through the narrow streets, a great crowd accompa¬ 
nied it. The Temple had special claims on the citizens in the Passo¬ 
ver week, and, besides, it would soon he Sabbath, and they were 
busy with their worldly affairs, and loath to afford the lime ; yet 
many, botli friends and enemies, pressed after the soldiers. Tho 
women especially, less easily diverted from sorrow and pity, either 
by religious rites or every-day duties, thronged to see One led out to 
die of whom they had heard so much. In the East, men and wo¬ 
men, even man and wife, never appear in public together, and lienee 
all were free to show their feelings independently. The Galikens in 
the city had been taken by surprise, and had had no time to gather 
at the trial and show sympathy with their countryman, whom so 
many of them reckoned as a prophet. Only fanatical Jerusalem, to 
■which the cry of the priests was law, and to whom Jesus, as a sup¬ 
posed enemy of the Temple,—the idol at once of their bigotry and 
their pocket,—was doubly hateful, had learned of tliu arrest in the 
early morning, and had gathered to yell down Pilate’s proposals of 
release. 

Two incidents only are recorded of the march to the place of ex¬ 
ecution. The beams laid on Jesus soon proved too heavy, in the hilly 
streets, for His exhausted strength, and His slow advance with them 
so delayed the proeession that the guard grew impatient, and having 
seized a passer-by coining from the country, compelled him to bear 
them. The involuntary cross-bearer was a foreign Jew, called 
Simon, from Cyrcne, in North Africa ; now part of Tunis, theu part 
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of the province of Libya. Ptolemams Lagi had carried off a hun¬ 
dred thousand Jews from Palestine, and settled them in tnese part of 
North Africa, and in three hundred years they had increased so 
greatly in numbers, that a special synagogue was erected in Jerusa¬ 
lem for the pilgrims they yielded to the great feasts, Simon's ap¬ 
pearance marked him as a foreigner, for, in the East, all nationalities 
have their distinctive dress ; and, as a stranger, the. infamy of being 
made to carry a cross would be less likely to cause a stir. It may be 
that he showed sympathy with Jesus, but, in any case, his service to 
Him appears to have resulted in his conversion, with all his family; 
for it is easy to believe the tradition that the “Rufus and hia 
mother,” of w r hom St. Paul, a quarter of a century later, speaks so 
tenderly, w T ere liis wife and one of the two sons, Alexander and 
Rufus, mentioned by St. Mark as known to his readers. 

From the moment of Ilis declaring Himself the Messiah, and being 
condemned to die for doing so, Jesus had had nothing more to say 
to His judges. No cry of pain; no murmur of impatience escaped 
Him. lie had realized to the full all that the victorious completion 
of Kis 'work, through self-sacrifice, demanded, and bore indignities 
and agonies with unbroken submission. He was dying to free man¬ 
kind from the bondage of the letter; to break, for ever, the chains of 
Rabbinism and priestly caste, from the human soul; to inaugurate 
the reign of spiritual religion; and, above all, to atono for man's sin, 
and then enter into Ilis glory with the Father. The joy set before 
Him strengthened Him, in the words of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
to endure the cross, and despise the shame. 

But IBs Ups, shut for hours, opened onec more on the way to Ills 
death. The road w T as lined with spectators, many of wdiom did uot 
attempt to conceal their sympathy; and a great crowd followed, both 
of men and women, the latter filling the air with loud lamentations 
and wailings. Touched with tlieir grief, so strangely sweet after 
such a long bitterness of mockery and clamorous hatred, the Inno¬ 
cent One stopped on Ilis "way, and turning to them, bade them, 
lament, not for llim, but for themselves. 

“Daughters of Jerusalem,” said lie, “weep not for Me, but weep 
for yourselves.” Ilis death was the fulfilment of the counsels of 
God, and Ilis apparent overthrow was Ilis real and eternal victory. 
They might have wept for Him, had lie shrunk from completing the 
w ork given llim to do, and failed to perfect the great plan of human 
salvation. “ But weep for yourselves and for your children. The 
fate of Jerusalem which I love so wdl, is sealed, and will be sad 
indeed compared with my momentary pains. For if your enemies 
do these things to Me, a green fruit-hearing tree that deserves to live 
and be cherished—Me, pronounced guiltless even by the judge him. 
self—what will they do with the dry and worthless tree of the nation, 
guilty before God and man? Israel is a drj T , Icatlcss trunk that will 
bear no more fruit, but is doomed to the burning. What wdll be its 
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fate, ff Mine, who am green and fresh in innocence, he what it isl 
Yet the green, cut down, will sprout again, but the dry will perish 
for evermore! In that (lay the curse of ages of sin and hypocrisy 
will overwhelm your city and Temple, with its watchers and shep¬ 
herds.” 

He had always loved children, and had often pressed them to His 
heart and carried them in His arms, but the vision of the awful 
future now rising before Him was darkened by this very tenderness. 
To bear children was the glory of every Jewish wife; but in after 
years, He told them, they would call her blessed who had never 
borne. “Your nation has not known the day of its visitation: it has 
pushed back My hand when I offered it life here and hereafter; it has 
killed its prophets and stoned them that were sent to il from God; 
and now the things of its peace are hid from its eyes. Instead of 
life let it wish a grave, ere its despairing cry rises that the mountains 
should fall on it, and the hills cover it from the avenging wrath of 
God.” AVords of lender human love, welling up from the depths of 
a sacred pity, even under the shadow of the cross! 

The spot on which the crosses were to be erected stood near some 
of the gardens of the suburbs, and was known by the Aramaic name, 
Golgotha, of which Cranion—a skull—given as tire name by St. 
Luke, writing for Gentiles, is the Greek translation, and Calvaria, 
Calvary, the Latin. From a fancied allusion to the shape of a skull, 
tradition has handed it down as a hill*, but all the four Gospels call 
it simply a place, as if it had its name only from its bare smoothness 
and slight convexity, as we speak of the brow of a hill from its 
rounded slope. It may have been the usual place of execution, but 
there is nothing in the name to lead to the belief, for, in that case, it 
would have becu spoken of as a place of skuUs ; had they been per¬ 
mitted to He unbnricd in Judea, which was impossible. 

The cross pieces were nailed in their places on the upright posts, 
sometimes before, sometimes after, the posts themselves had been set 
up. Jesus and His fellow-sufferers, in either case, were now stripped 
ouce more, as they had been before they were scourged—a linen 
cloth at most being left round their loins. The centre cross was set 
apart for our Lord, and He was laid on it either as it lay on the 
ground, or lifted and lied to it as it stood upright. His arms stretched 
along the two cross beams, and His body vesting on the projecting 
pin of rough wood, misnamed a seat. The most dreadful part then 
followed; for, though even the Egyptians only lied the victims to 
the cross, the Homans and Carthaginians added to the torture, by 
driving a huge nail through the palm of each hand into the wood. 
The legs were next bent up till the souls of the feet lay flat on the 
upright beam, and then they, loo, were fastened, cither, separately, 
by two great iron nails, or over each other, by one. 

A single toueh of humanity was permitted during these prepara¬ 
tions—the offer of a draught of the common sour wine drunk by the 
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soldiers, mingled with some stupefying bitter drug—usually myrrh. 
The ladies of Jerusalem made it, indeed, tlicir special task to provide 
it for all condemned persons. But Jesus would take nothing to cloud 
Ilis faculties, even though it might mitigate 11 is pain. The cross 
was now lifted up and planted in the ground, with a rough shock of 
undcscribable agony. It was perhaps then that the first words ut¬ 
tered from it rose from Ilis lips—“Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,”—words breathing love, patience, submis¬ 
sion, gentleness, and goodwill, not only towards the soldiers, who 
were only the blind servants of power, but even to Pilate, and Caia- 
phas, Hannas, and Jerusalem! 

Backed by the extremest pain, and -covered with every shame 
which men were wont to heap on the greatest criminals; forsakcu 
and denied by Ilis disciples; no sigh escaped Ilis lips, no cry of 
agony, no bitter or faltering word; only a prayer for the forgiveness 
of Ills enemies. They had acted in blindness, under the impulse of 
religious and political fanaticism, for, to use St. Paul's words, had 
they known it, they would not have crueiticd the Lord of Glory. 
They though), without doubt, that they were doing a service well- 
pleasing to God in putting Ilim to death. It stood written in the 
books of Moses, “ Cursed be he who docs not fulfil the words of the 
law to do them,” and they fancied they were obeying ibis command 
in crucifying Him for slighting their additions, which they con¬ 
founded with the words of God. In spite of all their school learning 
they were blind to the true meaning of the Scriptures, though tips 
ignorance was not guiltless, for He had sought for three years to 
rouse them to a better knowledge. But their guilt was in some 
measure lessened by the influence on their minds of education and 
the prescriptions of centuries, which had shut tlieir eyes to the light 
He brought them. His prayer that Ilis heavenly Father would 
pardon them was only a last utterance of the love of which He had 
been the embodiment ami expression through life, and the fitting 
illustration of Ilis words that lie came to call the sick; not those who 
had no need of a physician. 

The “ title” that had been borne before Him, or hung from His 
neck, was now nailed on the projecting top of the cross, over His 
head. That all classes might be able to read it, Pilate had it written 
in the three languages of the country—the Aramaic of the people, the 
Latin of the Romans, and the Greek of the foreign population. It 
proclaimed Him The Ktsg of ttte Jews, but seems to have run 
differently in each language, to judge from the variations in the 
Gospels. 

iso tribute could have been more fitting, or more prophetic than 
an inscription which revealed unconsciously the relation of the Cross 
to all the nationalities of the world. The crucifixion was now com¬ 
pleted, and there only remained the weary interval, till death came to 
deliver the sufferers from, their agonies. Meanwhile the troops, with 
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their centurion, kept the ground and guarded the three crosses, for 
they were answerable with their lives for the due carrying out of the 
execution. 

The four soldiers—a quaternion—specially detailed to carry out 
the sentence of the Procurator, were now free to appropriate, as their 
perquisites, the clothes of the three victims. The outer garments of 
Jesus they divided into four shares—tearing the larger, to make the 
division equal—for they were not worth keeping entire. The inner 
Tobe, however, like the robes of the priests, was of one piece woven 
from the top without any scam or stitching, and would be destroyed 
by rending. The dice were ready in their pocket, and one of their 
brazen helmets would serve to throw them; it would be better to cast 
lots for this, and let him who won the highest number keep it for 
himself—and so it was done, iso wonder that both Matthew and 
John, looking back on the scene, were struck by the fact that it had 
been written, ages before, hi the twenty-second Psalm, which the 
Jews of that day, as well as Christians, rightly believed to refer 
to the Messiah—“They parted my garments among them/and for 
my vesture they cast lots.” 

The inscription on the cross had been. Pilate’s revenge for the con¬ 
demnation of Jesus, wrung from him by the priests. To proclaim 
Hjin, the villager of Nazareth, as the King of the Jews, marked, at 
once, what was lit, in his opinion, for them, and flung in their faces 
a bitter reproach of having betrayed their own nation and country¬ 
man, to Rome. The authorities of the Temple were indignant, and 
yet alarmed, and applied to him to alter it. lint lie had suffered 
enough at their hands, and smarting under his defeat and humiliation, 
dismissed them with the laconic answer, “What I have written I 
have written." 

Meanwhile the fierce heat of a Syrian noon beat down on the cross. 
The suffering in crucifixion, from which death at last resulted, rose 
partly from the constrained and fixed position of the body, and of 
the outstretched arms, which caused acute pain from every twitch or 
motion of the back, lacerated by the knout, and of the hands and 
feet, pierced by the nails. These latter were, moreover, driven 
through parts where many sensitive nerves and sinews come together, 
and some of these were mutilated; others violently crushed down. 
Inflammation of the wounds in both hands and feet, speedily set in, 
and ere long rose also in other places, where the circulation was 
cheeked by the tension of the parts. Intolerable thirst, and ever-in¬ 
creasing pain, resulted. The blood, which could no longer reach the 
extremities, rose to the head, swelled the veins and arteries in it un¬ 
naturally, and caused the most agonizing tortures in the brain. As, 
besides, it could no longer move freely from the lungs, the heart 
grew more and more oppressed, and all the veins were distended. 
Had the wounds bled freely, it would have been a great relief, but 
there was very little lost. The weight of the body itself, resting on 
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the w T ooden pin of the upright beam; the burning heat of the sun 
scorching die veins, and the hot wind, which dried up the moisture 
of the I’tMy, made each moment more terrible than that before. The 
numbness and stiffness of the more . distant muscles brought on 
painful convulsions, and this numbness, slowly extending, sometimes 
through two or three days, at last reached the vital parts, and re¬ 
leased the sufferer by death. 

Common pity would have left the victim of such agony to die in 
peace, But it is reserved to the malignant hatred and passion which 
spring from perverted religious zeal to ignore compassion, The title 
over His head was as offensive to the people as to the priests and 
Rabbis, for it was a virtual ridicule of their impotent aspirations after 
universal monarchy. Beneath the cross the same mockery indulged 
itself, as the Procurator had thought not beneath the dignity of Borne. 
The fierce crowd had heard repeatedly that day of Jesus having 
said, as was asserted, that He could destroy their vast temple, and 
build it up again in three days. They had heard also a great deal 
about Ills miracles, and of His calling Himself the Son of God, but 
it seemed as if the whole must have been a deception, else why would 
He let Himself die such a death? There were taunts and bitter 
gibes, from the mob and the soldiers, and triumphant sneers at Ilis 
having met the fate He deserved; the very high priests, and Rabbis, 
and elders, indeed, degraded themselves to the level of the rabble in 
their unmanly taunts, among their own knots and groups, “Tliou 
that dcstroyest the Temple, and buildest it in three days, show that 
Thou couldst have done so, by saving Thyself, and coming down from 
the cross,” called out a looker-on, with a contemptuous laugh. “If 
Thou be the Son cf God, as Thou sayest,” cried another, “come 
down from the cross.” “ He wrought miracles to save others,” said 
a high priest to his fellow, “ by the'help of Beelzebub, but lie can¬ 
not save Ilimself, now Hie master has forsaken Him.” The crowd, 
catching their spirit, baudied from one to another the scoff, “If He 
be the Christ, the King of Israel, the Chosen of God, let Him descend 
from the cross, that we may see and believe.” A true index to their 
religious ideasl If they saw Him with their bodilj T eyes, by a miracle 
come down from the cross, they would believe! Their religion 
rested on their five senses. The invisible spiritual power, in which 
Jesus taught, did IIis work, and founded llis kingdom, had no ex¬ 
istence for them. The only authority for their faith was what they 
could grasp with their hands, or see with their eyes! 

Nor was the only railing, and trial of Utter mocking, from the spec¬ 
tators. Affecting indifference to their own sufferings, and perhaps 
wishing to get a poor favour with the crowd, in their last hours; per¬ 
haps angry that Jesus had left both them and Ilimself to die, when 
He might have saved them; the two unhappy men crucified with 
Him. cast the same reproaches in His teeth. But s. strange contrast 
was soon to display itself. One of the two, erelong, aweo and won by 
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His bearing under such treatment; perhaps thinking of the daughters 
of Jerusalem lie had sgcd weeping by the way; or of the words of 
Jesus in which He spoke of the distant future as open before Him; 
perhaps struck by the title over the Saviour’s head, or by the very 
taunts which spoke of His having trusted in God, and having claimed 
to be the Christ, the Chosen, tho Son of the Highest; perhaps recol¬ 
lecting some words of IT is heard in happier days; repented of Ids 
bitterness, and turned to his companion, to persuade him, also, to 
kinder thoughts. “Have you no fear of God,” said-lie, “when you 
think that you arc dying the same death as He whom you are still 
reproaching? It is no time to mock, when you arc so near death. 
Besides, we arc dying justly, for wc arc receiving the fitting punish¬ 
ment of our deeds; but this man, as the very Procurator has said, has 
done nothing amiss.” 

•r_7 

Then followed words which showed that his repentance anti faith 
were alike sincere and intelligent. He had been silently watching 
the meek and patient endurance by his mysterious Fellow-Sufferer, of 
all that His enemies could do. and had come to the belief that lie was, 
in reality, the Messiah lie declared Himself to be. With death near, 
the folly of the earthly dreams of his countrymen—for he must have 
been a jew—flashed on his mind. As the Messiah, lie who now hung 
in agony must have a kingdom of which death could not deprive 
Him, and it must he in the world beyond, since lie had only a cross 
here. He would doubtless enter on it, as even the Ifabbis taught, at 
the resurrection of the dead, and reign over it for all future ages. 

“0 Lord,” said he, therefore, turning as far as he could towards 
Jesus, as lie spoke, “remember me when Thou enlerest into the enjoy¬ 
ment of Thv kingdom.” 

^ n _ 

“I shall,” replied Jesus. “This very day thou shalt be with me, 
among the blessed, in Paradise.” 

To have confessed his faith when Christ hung on the cross, and was 
deserfcid even by llis Apostles, won for him Lhe high reward of being 
the first trophy of the victory that cross achieved. His ideas might 
be vague and obscure enough; but the broken heart and trustful love 
which uttered them, made them dear to the Saviour. Angry blas¬ 
phemies alone had hitherto greeted Him, but now came this prayer, 
dropping like balm on His wounded spirit! Calmly, and with the 
bounty of a king—though now nailed to the cross—He showed llis 
answering love by the gift of divine pardon of sin, and the bestowmeut 
of a crown in Paradise! 

The Eleven had never gathered again after the arrest, and had been 
too much alarmed even to venture, sinidv, into the crowd which stood 
outside the cordon of troops round the three crosses. -John, alone, had 
had courage enough to follow his Muster to Calvary, and to cheer 
Him by the proof of fidelity in at least otic heart. He had, indeed, 
foreseen that lie would be deserted thus in llis hour of need; but He 
was too near llis triumph to notice their absence as otherwise He 
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might. The veil between Him and His eternal glory was, each 
moment, fading into the upper light, and had He not, even now, won 
the first trophy of His redeeming love, to bear with Him to heaven? 

The last sight we have of John, before the crucifixion, is in the 
courtyard of the high priest, where his silence and prudent keeping 
in the background, saved him from the danger before which Peter 
had fallen. He bad seen Jesus led away to Pilate, and bad, apparently, 
followed Him to the palace, waiting in the angry crowd till the weak, 
time-serving Procurator had given llim up to the cross. He may have 
left os soon as the end was known, to hasten into the city with the sad 
news, to those anxious to hear; above all, to toll her whose soul the 
sword was now about to pierce most keenly, Mary, likely, heard her 
Son’s fate from his lips. She had come to Jerusalem to be near Hitn, 
but we do not know when; for she was not one of the group of pious 
Galila*an women who habitually followed Him, though she was with 
them at this moment. How many were together is not told; but Mary, 
at least, on hearing John’s words, determined, in her love, to go at once 
to Calvary, and some round her resolved to go with her. Her own 
sister, who, it may he, was Palome, the mother of John; Mary, the 
wife of Olopas; Mary from Magdala, on the banks of Gennesareth, 
would attend her, and John, faithful as a woman, would not stay 
behind. 


The first- sight the Virgin had of her Pon was as He hung on the 
cross, at the roadside, mocked by the crowd and the passers-by. and 
scowled at by the high priests and dignitaries, who had come out to 
glut the hatred they bore Him l;y the sight of His agony. A super¬ 
natural darkness—the sign of the sorrow and the wrath of heaven— 
bad fallen on the landscape soon after the nailing to the cross—though 
it was then high noon; but the spectators had fancied it cnly a strange 
incident in the weather. The Sufferer had offered His prayer for Ilis 
murderers, and had spoken words of comfort to the penitent spirit 
at His side; when, as His eyes wandered over the crowd, He saw, 
through the gloom, John, standing by His mother’s side. None of 
Ilis “brothers or sisters" were there, for His resurrection was first to 
win them to llis cause, and Mary, long a widow, was now to be more 
so still. lie knew John’s heart, and, indeed, his presence there pro¬ 
claimed it. The sight of llis mother in tears; true even in death; in 
spite of danger, or of her broken heart, or of the reproaches rising on 
every side; the remembrance of Nazareth; the thought of the sorrows 
that so often, in these last years, had pierced her soul, and of the 
supreme grief that had now overwhelmed her; the recognition of the 
true faitli in Him, shining out in these last hours, as the child, borne 
by miracle to be a Saviour, the holy Son of God; and the thought that 
llis earthly relations to her were closed for ever, filled His heart with 
tender emotions. 

Turning His face, now veiled with many sorrows, to her and John, 
lie provided for the one, and honored the fidelity of the other. A fev/ 
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words gave Mary a home and another son, and rewarded the friend 
of II is soul by the charge to take the place towards Mary He Himself 
was leaving. “Woman,” said He, in tones of infinite tenderness, 
“behold, in him at thy side thou hast thy Son given back to thee.” 
Then, looking at John, He added, “To thee I trust My mother; let 
her be thy mother for My sake.” 

Need we wonder that the beloved disciple, writing his Cospe! in old 
age, felt a sweet reward in recalling an incident so unspeakably touch 
ing? Mary, henceforth, had a home, for John took her to his own. 
His love to her divine Son made him dearer to her than the circle of 
Nazareth, however related. In Mary, lie saw a second mother; in 
John, the widowed one saw a son. Nor was the new nearness to 
Jesus the only reward to John from the cross, llis Master had shown, 
by llis thoughts for others rather than Himself, in this time of IIis 
greatest need, that He was still what lie had always been. Looking 
lip to Him, Jolm saw the light of higher than earthly victory on His 
pale features, and felt his faith confirmed for ever. 

It was now three o’clock, and Jesus had hung on the cross about 
three hours. Darkness still lay like a pall over the landscape, 
as if nature, less insensible than man, refused to look on such a 
spectacle, or would prefigure the sadness one day to be spread over 
all nations for the sin that had caused so awful a sacrifice. What 
had been passing in llis spirit no one can know. As a man lie had 
a nature, in all things, except its sinlessncss, like that of the race at 
large, llut lie was also the divine Son of God, for a lime in the form 
of a servant, and now, of llis own five love to man, dying as a ran¬ 
som for sin, We accept the transcendent mystery lmt we cannot 
hope to explain it. The cross was but the culmination of along 
martyrdom. llis soul had often been sore troubled; llis sighs had 
been marked even by His disciples. To be dying for the sake of 
men, and yet to be treated as their foe; to be misconceived and mis¬ 
represented; to have His heart full of infinite love, and hear, even 
now, only execrations, brought hack, for a moment, the mental 
agony of Gethsemanc, It was the “power of darkness;” the final 
struggle with the prince of this world. To the unendurable torture 
of the body there was added the unspeakable spiritual pain of appar¬ 
ently utter rejection by man, whom lie loved with a love so divine! 
llis Father was with Him in the midst of the darkness as much as in 
the Transfiguration at Oiesarea Philippi, but the gathering clouds and 
gloom of these last awful hours made it seem, for an instant, as if 
llis face were hidden. The shadows of death passed for a moment 
in blackness and horror over llis spirit, and llis mental anguish rc 
lieved itself by a great cry of distress. The language we have heard 
from our mother’s lips and have spoken in childhood, may be laid 
aside in after years for another, to meet the requirements of life; 
and Jesns, doubtless, in these last years, had often had to use tho 
Greek of city communities, instead of llis own simple 
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But, now, the sounds of infancy, always nearest the heart, and sur* 
to come to the lips in our deepest emotion, returned in His anguish, 
and in words which lie had learned at Ilia mother’s knee, His heart 
uttered its last wail— 


“Eloi! Eloi 1 ! lama sabaehthani ?” 

“My God 1 My God! why hast Thou forsaken mef” 

The first words sounded like the name of the great prophet Elijah, 
the expected herald of the Messiah, and were taken, by some in the 
crowd, for a cry that he should come to save Him. Meanwhile, one 
near, more pitiful than the rest; caring little for the words, saw the 
agon}' of which they were the expression, and ran and filled a sponge 
with the sour wine-and-watcr of the soldiers, and having fixed it on 
the short stem of a hyssop-plant, growing near, put it to His lips; for 
the cross was quite low, the feet of Jesus reaching nearly to the 
ground. 

A moment more, and all was over. The cloud had passed as sud¬ 
denly as it rose. Far and wide, over the vanquished throngs of Hia 
enemies, with a loud voice, as if uttering ILs jhoutof eternal victory 
before entering into Ilis glory, He cried, 

It is Finished! 

Then, more gently, came the words ;— 

“Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” 

A moment more, and there rose a great cry, as of mortal agony; 
the head fell. He was dead. 

The great work of salvation was now, at last, completed; prophecy 
fulfilled; the Ancient Covenant at an end, the New inaugurated. 
Judaism was for ever obsolete, and the Holy of Holies had ceased to 
be the peculiar presence-chamber of Jehovah among men. Nor was 
a sign wanting that it was so, for the great veil of purple and gold— 
sixty feet long and thirty broad—before the inner sanctuary of the 
Temple, suddenly rent itself in tw r o, from the top to the bottom, at 
the moment of Christ’s death: as if He who had hitherto dwelt there 
had gone forth to lead up Ilis Eternal Son to Ilis own right hand. 
And, indeed, not only the yielding veil of the Temple, but the very 
rocks, round Calvary, as St. Matthew tells us, “were rent, and the 
earth quaked, the graves were opened, and many of the saints sleep¬ 
ing in them rose from the dead, and went into the Holy City, and 
appeared unto many.” 

One incident is recorded of this moment, by three of the Evange¬ 
lists. The centurion in charge of the troops had halted, as he passed 
the cross, when Jesus uttered His loud death-cry. He was within a 
few yards of Him, and must have involuntarily fixed his ga.zc on. 
Him at such a sound. He saw the change pass over His features; tiio 
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light of life leaving them, and the head suddenly sink. As it did so, 
the earthquake shook the ground, and made the three crosses tremble, 
But the tremor of the earth allectcd the Homan less than the piercing 
cry and sudden death. He had likely attended many crucifixions, 
hut had never seen or heard of a man dying within three,hours, on a 
cross.« He had never heard a crucified man, strong to the last, utter 
a shriek that showed, as that of Jesus did, the full vigour of the vital 
organs to the last. He felt that there was something mysterious in 
it, and joining with it all lie had seen and heard of the Sufferer, he 
broke involuntarily into the words, “ Assuredly this man wag 
righteous; truly this was God's Son.” The one expression was, per¬ 
haps, equivalent on his lips to the other, but both showed that even 
heathen spectators were profoundly affected by the spectacle they 
had witnessed. 

Nor was the effect on the spectators less marked. The darkness, 
the earthquake, and the rending rocks, had filled them with alarm. 
They had been noisy and ribald enough, fora time, but when all was 
over, amidstsuch strange portents of nature, they were glad to hasten 
home iu silence, with the demonstrations of awe peculiar to Eastern 
populations—smiting their breasts as they went. The incidents of 
Calvary had prepared the way for the triumph of Peutecost, as perhaps 
the rending of the veil had been the first step towards the change of 
feeliug in the great company of priests who soon after professed 
themselves Christians. 

The Jewish law, as I have said, knew nothing of crucifixion, but it 
had been not uncommon to haug up the body of a criminal after 
death. It was not permitted, however, that it should be exposed 
after sunset; burial the same day was enacted, “that the land should 
not b» defiled,” The Romans, on the contrary, left the bodies on the 
cross till they were wasted away, or devoured by the dogs, the jackals, 
or the ravens—as they fell limb from limb, “ To feed the crows oil 
the cross” was a familiar expression. It was necessary, therefore, if 
the Jewish law were to be honoured, that the permission of Pilate 
should be given for putting the crucified ones to death, if they had 
Dot already died, and for taking down and burying their bodies, 
almost at once. Next day was the great Paschal Sabbath, and only 
an hour or two remained before it commenced. Three corpses seen 
on the cross, so near the Temple and the Holy City, on a day so sa¬ 
cred, would make great commotion, as polluting the whole place. 
Besides, the feelings of the people might turn, with unknown results. 

A deputation of the Temple authorities, therefore, wailed on Pilate, 
lo get his sanction for putting any of the three to death, who might 
Vet be alive. The common way to do so was in keeping with Roman 
brutality. The legs of the unfortunates were broken by blows of 
llubs, and this Pilate authorized to be done, that the shock might kill 
them at once. The two thieves were found still living, and the hor¬ 
rible order was forthwith executed ou them, but Jesus was dead 
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already, and they left Him untouched, One soldier, however, 
resolved that there should ho no doubt,—plunged his spear into the 
Saviour’s side, making a gash so wide, that Jesus could afterwards 
ask Thomas to put.liis hand into it, and so deep that blood and water 
poured out in such a quantity as attracted the notice of John, who 
was still standing close by. 

That any one should die so soon on the cross, especially one, like 
Jesus, in the prime of life, and imwcakcncd by previous ill-health, 
and in such vigour to the last as to utter such a shriek as that with 
which He expired, appeared even to Christian antiquity, to imply 
some supernatural cause. But the mingled llow of bloecl and water 
seems to point unmistakably to another explanation. The immediate 
cause of death appears, beyond question, to have been the rupture of 
His heart, brought about by mental agony. Excess of joy or grief 
is known to induce the bursting of some division of the heart, and 
the consequent flow of blood into the pericardium, or bag, tilled 


with colourless serum, like water, in which tlie heart is suspended. 


In ordinary eases, only examination after death discovers the fact, 
but in that of our Lord, the same end was answered bv the thrust of 
the soldier's spear. In a death from heart-rupt lire “the hand is sud¬ 
denly earned to the front of the chest, and a piercing ;lni< k uttered." 
The bauds of Jesus were nailed to the cross, but the appalling shriek 


is recorded. 


Jesus died, literally, of a broken heart 

The heat of the climate in the Fast has led to the custom of burial 


following almost immediately after death, bul there were special 
reasons for that of Jesus being hurried. It was the eve of the great 
Passover Sabbath, and no corpse could he left unbuiied to defile the 
ceremonial purity of the Holy City, on that day. It was necessary, 
therefore, that our Lord be buried wilhout a mcmcnt’s delay, for sun¬ 
set, when the Sabbath began, was rapidly approaching. 

Bodies of Jewish criminals seem to have bccu Lmitd with igno¬ 
miny, in the Valle}' of Ilinnom; known, from this reason, as the 
Valley of Corpses—amidst the unclean dusl-lieaps of the city, and 
the ashes of the burned offal of the Temple sacrifices. They could 
not he laid in the graves of their fathers—the common burial-place 
of the community—for the guilty could not be buried with the just— 
but were huddled out of sight—the beheaded, or hanged, in one spot; 
the stoned, and burned, in another. But such an indignity was no( 
to befall the sacred form of the Saviour. 


Among the spectators of the crucifixion there had been one, if not 
two, whose position might have enabled them to be of service to Jesus 
in His hour of need, before the high priestly court, had they had the 
moral courage to avow their convictions. Joseph, a number of the 
ruling class, known by the name of his birthplace—Arimathea, or 
Raninthaim Zophim, where Samuel the prophet was born—among 
the “fruitful bills” of Ephraim—had long been a secret disciple; and 
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eo. nlso, had Nicodcmus, another member of the theocratic oligarchy. 
Afraid of the overwhelming opposition they must encounter by sup¬ 
porting Christ, they had timidly kept in the background during His 
trial, though neither had voted for the condemnation. .Joseph, indeed, 
if not both, had even braved public opinion, ami the wrath of their 
fellow-counsellors, by following .Jesus to Calvary, Now that He was 
dead, breaking through all weak reserve and caution at last, he went 
into the city, and waited on the Procurator, in his palace, to ask as a 
favour, that the body of Jesus might be put at bis disposal, lie 
would fain honour Ilis lifeless form, if only to show his regret and 
shame for unworthy half-bear ted ness while He still lived. The meek¬ 
ness and majestic silence under all reproaches and indignities; the 
veiled sky, the trembling earth; the prayer of the Sufferer for Ilis 
murderers; His wail of mental agony, as if forsaken; and then the 
great shriek, and sudden death—had awed his soul, and lifted him far 
above fear of man. lie had been waiting for the Kingdom of God 
before, but would openly identify himself with it:* founder now. 

Pilate was astonished, alike, that a Jew in Joseph’s position should 
make such a recpiest, and thaL Jesus should already be dead. It was not 
allowed to remove a body from the cross without formal permission 
from the Procurator. The Eleven, with one exception, had left their 
Master alone amidst Ilis enemies in Ilis last awful hours, and even the 


women who had watched the cross, did not venture to ask the stony¬ 
hearted governor to let them pay the last tribute of love to the dead. 
It was no light matter Joseph had undertaken; for to take part in a 
burial, at any time, would defile him for seven days, and make every¬ 
thing unclean which he touched; and to do so now involved his seclu¬ 
sion through the whole Passover week—with all its holy observances 
and rejoicings. But, conscience-stricken for the past, he had risen 
superior, alike to prudent inaction or ceremonial prejudice, and would 
render his Master a tribute and service especially sacred in the eyes 
of n Jew. It was one of the most loved remembrances of the hero 


Tobit, in the old times of the lirst exile, that he buried any Jew whom 
lie found cast out dead, round Nineveh, ami Josephus could add no 
darker horror, a generation later, to the picture of the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem, than by telling that the Zealots would not bury those slain in 
the city or who fell down on the roads. Joseph would not suffer 
Jesus to want the last offices, with all the indignity the neglect would 
imply. 

tending for the officer who had charge of the execution,and find¬ 
ing that Jesus was really dead, Pilate granted Jose]ill’s strange request. 
A brave deed had had iis success. The humour of the Procurator could 


not be counted on, and the rage of Joseph’s own party was certain. 
In Inter days, a servant, Porphy rius, who ventured to ask from the Pro¬ 
curator Pirmilian, the body of his martyred master, the presbyter Pam- 
philus, for burial, was himself seized and put to death. The apoc¬ 


ryphal Acts of Pilate describe Joseph as beseeching the favour with 
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tears and entreaties, and they, thus, rightly merk the gravity of hig 
net, but it is not unlikely that a meaner influence came to his help, 
for Philo tells us that Pilate’s special characteristic was his openness 
to a bribe. Two or three thousand denarii from the wealthy suppli¬ 
cant, would weigh more than his supplications, in securing his wish. 

A written order, or a verbal command to the centurion, put the body 
at Joseph’s disposal. 

AVith the help of servants, and.it maybe, of some soldiers, the cross 
was quickly cut down or lifted from its socket, and laid on the 
ground, the cords round the limbs untied, and the nails drawn from 
tlie hands and feet. An open bier sufficed to carry away the body to 
its destined resting-place. 

Among the Jews the hopes of the future were closely connected 
with the eaveful preservation of the body after death. Like the 
Egyptians, they attached supreme importance to the inviolability of 
the tomb either by time or violence, and, no less, to the checking of 
natural decay by embalming. To perpetuate their existence on 
earth, at least in the withered mockery of tlie grave, and to lie in the 
Holy Land, in the midst of their fathers, had, at all times, been the 
most sacred wish of tlie Jews. In the days of Jesus, however, an 
additional motive for burial in Palestine, and a careful preservation 
of the body, was found in the belief of the Resurrection, which was 
to take place first in Judea, commencing in the valley under the east 
of the Temple. Even now an Israelite always seeks to have some of 
the soil of the Holy Land laid in his grave, that the spot where he 
rests may be counted part of the sacred grouud; if, indeed, his body 
has not, before the Judgment, made its way through land and sea, to 
the home of his fathers. The same feeling was all-powerful in the 
days of our Lord, for in the great sieges of Jerusalem, many Jewish 
fugitives came back to the city, in spite of the horrors they had 
already striven to escape—that they might count on at least the last 
of all blessings a burial in its holy bounds. 

The neighbourhood of Jerusalem, like all other parts of Palestine, 
has, licncc, since the earliest times, abounded in tombs hewn out in 
the limestone rock. Princes, rich men, every one who could by any 
means secure it, desired, above all things, to prepare for themselves 
and tlieir families an '* everlasting house,” and such a tomb, never 
yet used, had been hewn out in the hill-side for himself, by Joseph, 
in a garden not far from Calvary. 

To this the body of Jesus was now taken. Nicodcmus had come 
with some of his servants, and lie and they, with Joseph and his at¬ 
tendants, and Mary of Magdala, and Mary the mother of James the 
Less, and of Joses; the wife of Clopas, and perhaps, some others of the 
true-hearted women from Galilee, were the only followers of IIis 
bier. 

Arrived at the grave, the sacred burden was laid down for a time, 
till the needed preparations were made for placing it in the tomb. 
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The whole body, stained as it wasivith blood, was tenderly washed, 
and then wrapped in Liroad bands of white linen, within which were 
thickly strewn powdered myrrh and aloes, which had been provided 
by Nicodcmus for the imperfect lmji halm men t practised by the -Tews. 
The ends of the bandages were apparently secured on the inner side 
with gum, as in the case of the Egyptian dead. A while cloth was 
finally laid over the face, after'a last, kiss, the pledge of undying love. 
The corpse was then laid in a niche in the rock, and since there was 
no stone door, as in some tombs, a great stone, prepared for the pur¬ 
pose, was rolled against the culrance, to protect the body from the 
designs of enemies, or the attacks of wild beasts. It was only a hur¬ 
ried burial, for the last rays of the sun were shining on the garden as 
the stone was set up against the entrance lo the grave. 

Even then, however, there were some hearts that could not leave 
the spot. Though He no longer spoke to them, and they no longer 
saw Him, some of the Galilacan faithful ones still felt {hat lie was 
theirs, and sat down as mourners, on the earth, before the door of the 
tomb. In the evening stillness and gathering twilight they still 
seemed to hear Ilis voice and see Ilis form, and so they lingered on, 
as near as might be, into the Sabbath eve, and lamented Him whom 
they had lost. 

Meanwhile, the fears of the chief priests and their party had already 
awaked. A meeting had been held immediately after the crucifixion, 
aud the success of the scheme to crush Jesus had, doubtless, been the 
subject of hearty mutual congratulations. But they dreaded that all 
was not over. It was remembered by one or more that “the deceiver” 
had spoken darkly of rising from the dead on the third day, and His 
disciples, acting on this hint, might steal the body, and spread abroad 
the assertion tlniL He had actually risen, misleading the ])cop]c more 
than ever, by claiming for Him divine honors. It was hence necessary 
thatthc grave should he watched for three days. A deputation was, 
therefore, appointed to wait on Pilate, representing their apprehen¬ 
sions. Tired of them, and haling them, the governor was in no 
humour to argue. “Ye have aguard,” said he, with military 1>1 tini¬ 
ness. “Go, make it as sure as ye can.” This they did. Passings 
strong cord across the stone, and securing its ends by clay, they sealed 
it, after noting that the soldiers were duly stationed so as to make 
approach without their knowledge impossible. 

And thus the Redeemer was left—pale, but victorious—to sleep 
through the Sabbath. 


I* of c—ac. 



CHAPTER LX1V. 

THE RESURRECTION AND THE FORTY DAYS. 

The religion of the Letter had carried out to the hitter end its con¬ 
flict with the religion of the Spirit. Incapable of reform: identifying 
its dead rights with the essence of truth; it had crucified the Teacher 
who had dared to say that they had served their day, and lost their 
worth. Ritualism had reached its natural culmination in claiming to 
he the whole of religion, and had slain The Truth itself, when H» 
witnessed against it. 

The benumbed and moribund Past had striven to perpetuate itself, 
by attempting to destroy the Kingdom of the Future in its cradle. 
IIow utterly it failed, eighteen centuries have told us. 

Jt was the old story: the light had come into the darkness, and the 
darkness would not have it; accustomed to the one, it was only daz¬ 
zled and blinded by the other. Evil had had its apparent triumph. 
As far as the will and hand of man could effect it, He who, alike as 
lie was man, and as also the Messiah of Israel, knew no spot or blem¬ 
ish of sin, had been crushed as an evil-doer. The one holy being of 
our race, having revealed Himself as the true Christ, expected for 
ages; the Hope of Israel; the highest and perfect expression, the true 
spirit and aim of the ancient economy ; and even of all other relig¬ 
ions, so far as they had divine elements in them; had been rejected 
and dishonoured to the uttermost by the rulers of the People of God, 
and by the great bulk of the uation. 11c who had desired to secure 
the salvation of Israel, and through it, of humanity, and had shown 
liow, alone, that salvation could be attained, had been branded by the 
highest authorities, both of Judaism and heathenism, as a deceiver of 
the people. The blindness of the one, and the indifference of the 
other, had united in attempting to crush Him whose only weapons in 
the assault of evil had been the highest wisdom, the divincst love, 
and unconquerable meekness. But their triumph was only a mo¬ 
mentary and permitted eclipse of the Light of the World, destined, 
presently, to reappear, in unveiled, and, henceforth, unsetting glory. 

“ Nothing/’ says even so keen a critic as IJeiurich Ewald, “stands 
more historically certain than that Jesus rose from the dead and ap¬ 
peared again to llis followers, or than that their seeing Him thus, 
again, was the beginning of a higher faith, and of all their Christian 
work in the world. It is equally certain that Lhey thus saw Him, not 
as a common man, or as a shade or ghost risen from the grave; hut 
as the one Only Son of God—already more than man at once in nature 
and power; and that all who thus beheld nim, recognized at once and 
instinctively llis unique divine dignity, ami firmly believed in it 
thenceforth. The Twelve and others had, Indeed, learned to look on 
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Him, even in life, as the True Messianic King and the Son of God, 
but from the moment of TTis reappearing, they recognized more 
clearly and fully the divine side of His nature, and saw in Him the 
conqueror of death. Yet the two pictures of Ilim thus fixed in their 
minds were in tb ^r; essence identical. That former familiar appear¬ 
ance of the eaitnfy Christ, and this higher vision of Him, with its 
depth of emotion and ecstatic joy, were so inter-related that, even in 
the first days or weeks after IIis death, they could never have seen in 
Him the Heavenly .Messiah, if they had not first known Him so well 
as the earthly.” 

Mary of Magdala, and the wife of ClCpas, herself another Mary— 
for Mary, from the Hebrew Miriam, was a favourite name ever since 
the days of the sister of Moses,—had sat on the ground at the door of 
the garden-tomb in which the Beloved One lay, till late on the even¬ 
ing on Friday. The trumpet announcing the beginning of the great 
Passover Sabbath had only startled them for a moment, and exhaust¬ 
ed nature had, perhaps, first compelled them to leave. 

The next day rose calm and bright on the budding and blossoming 
landscape, for it was Kisan—the month of llowering—and nature was 
in the secret to be revealed on the morrow—and might well, for joy, 
put on her fairest. The courts of the Temple were filled from morn¬ 
ing till evening, with zealous worshippers: the barefooted, white- 
robed, and turbaned priests were busy ottering the blood of bulls and 
of goats for the sins of Israel, unconscious that the blood of a greater 
sacrifice had been shed, of which that which thc} r offered was only 
the rude, and well-nigh revolting, symbol. Yet it must have beeu 
with strange feelings they went through the services of the day. The 
trumpets and voices of the Levites were loud and clear as ever: the 
high priest, fresh from Golgotha, not less gorgeous in his splendid 
robes:—the crowd of priests not less pressed with ofticial toil: the 
throngs, filling the courts below, not less numerous or devout. But 
an omen, portentous bejmnd all their history recorded, had been seen 
by Levite and priest alike—for, was not the Holy of Holies, 
hitherto veiled in awful darkness, and entered only once in the } T ear, 
for a few moments, by the high priest, laid visibly open before all in 
the court of the priests: in fact, before all in the vast Temple area, 
for the lloly of Holies stood high above the rest of the sanctuary? 
The huge, heavy veil of Babylonian tapestry of finetlax, gorgeous in 
its h} r aeiuth anti scarlet and purple, had been mysteriously rent from 
top to bottom, at the moment when the "enemy of the Temple” ex¬ 
pired on Calvary, and the awful presence-chamber of Jehovah had 
bccu exposed to every eye, like ground no longer sacred. 

The disciples of Jesus, and even the Eleven, had been overwhelmed 
by the events of the day. Having no clear idea of their Master’s 
meaning, and thinking little on words painful at best, His repeated 
warnings that He must be put to death, but would rise again from the 
dead on the third day, hud made no lasting impression on their winds. 
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The catastrophe had been so sudden and complete, that, for the time, 
they were confounded and paralyzed. 

It is the glory of womart that she most seldom forsakes those she 
loves, even when things are darkest. The two Marys had left the 
grave only when the deep night eonipolled them, but, even then, they 
still had its Dear One in their hearts. The Sabbath, which had begun 
just as the stone was rolled to the entrance, kept them from doing 
anything for Him for twenty-four hours, but it was no sooner over, 
on Saturday at sunset, than, with Salome and Joanna, and some 
other women, they arranged to take additional spices at the earliest 
dawn to complete the embalming of the body begun by Nicodcmus, 
but left unfinished through the approach of the Sabbath. Mary, 
mother of Jesus, was too sorely stricken in heart to join Ihem. 

Meanwhile, the Roman sentries were pacing to and fro on their 
beat, before the sepulchre, their fire lighted, for the spring night was 
chilly, and besides, the light prevented any one approaching. The 
true-hearted women lmd resolved lo reach the grave by sunrise, which 
would lake place about a quarter before six in the morning, unci slept 
outside the city gales, which would not open till daybreak at the 
earliest. The grey dawn had hardly shown itself, when they were 
afoot on their errand, lo perform the last ollices of love. As they 
went, however, a dilhculty rose of which they lmd not thought be¬ 
fore. AVlio would roll away the stone for them, from the door of the 
sepulchre? They had heard nothing of its having been sealed during 
the Sabbath, or of the guard being mounted in the garden, else they 
might have been altogether discouraged, Hut they had, doubtless, 
told some of the Eleven win.-re the grave lay, aiul might hope that 
one, at least, would be there to help them. 

A greater than ail Apostle had already, however, been at the tomb. 
For St. Matthew tells us, “an angel of the Lord bad descended from 
heaven, his countenance shining like lightning, and his raiment white 
as snow,” “ and,” striking terror even into the Roman guard, “had 
rolled back the stone from the door.” As it opened the Crucified 
One had come forth, unseen by' the dazzled soldiers, and had pres¬ 
ently vanished. 

They had scarcely' left the spot, when the women arrived. The 
earth had been trembling strangely, but they had kept on their way. 
IIow great must have been their astonishment, however, when they 
found the stone rolled away, and the grave open. There was no 
longer a guard, for the soldiers hail fled in terror at the angelic vision. 
Mary of Magdala had entered the garden first,, and had found things 
thus, and having run buck to the others, hastened into the city to tell 
Fetor and John. Determined lo solve the mystery, if possible, her 
companions came, together, to the sepulchre, and, bending down, 
entered its inner chamber. Rut it was only to he appalled by the 
sight of an angel, in white, sitting in it; as if waiting to 1 tear the glad 
news to them, of what had taken place. iTesenlly, a second radiant 
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font; stood before them, ns they bowed clown their faces to the earth, 
in terror. But words now fell on their ears which brought back joy 
to their hearts. “ Fen* not, for I know that ye seek Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth who was crucified, AViiy seek ye the living among the dead? 
lie is not here, for 11.; is ris-'n. Behaid the place where tlmy laid 
Him. But go quickly, lell His disciples, and Peter, that He is risen 
from the dead. Remember the words that He said to you, while Ho 
was yet in Galilee—that the Won of Man must he delivered into the 
hands of sinful men, and bo crucified, and the third day rise again. 
And tell them ‘He goelli before you into Galilee’—there you will see 
Him, as He said unto yon. So, I have told you.” 

Mary of Mugdala had hurried back to Jerusalem with eager steps, 
to tell Peter and John, who seem to have lived together at this time, 
the strange fact of the grave being empty. Tile Virgin Mother, 
John’s honoured guest, now, doubtless, heard the amazing news, and 
joined the other Mary in urging the two Apostles to go instantly to 
the tomb; though their own hearts had at once instinctively impelled 
both, forthwith, to do so. Peter and John, therefore, were on the 
way to the garden at once; their eager haste hurrying them to the 
utmost speed. John, however, younger than Peter, outran him, yet 
contented himself, on reaching the tomb, with stooping down, and 
gazing into its empty space. The body, assuredly, was gone, but there 
was no trace of violence, for the linen bandages lay carefully unrolled, 
in the empty niche where the Saviour had been placed. Natural rev¬ 
erence, and the awful mystery before him, kept him from actually 
entering; but no such hesitation cheeked Lhe impulsive Peter. Pass¬ 
ing under the low door he went in, undismayed. The sepulchre was, 
indeed, empty, as .John and the women had found; only the gnivc- 
liuen was left: the bands for the body and limbs laid by themselves, 
and the cloth that had covered the face of the Dead, not lying with 
them, but, folded up, in a place by itself. Following his friend, John 
now entered, and saw that it was so. The great truth, as he himself 
tells us in long after years, now, for the first lime, flashed ou his 
mind, that Jesus had risen. Neither he nor the other Apostles had, 
as yet, realized that it had been foretold in the Scriptures that lie 
would do so; for this would have explained the whole at once, ami 
would have thrown light on the hitherto mysterious words of Jesus 
Iliinself respecting IIis resurrection. 

Having seen for themselves the empty tomb, they thought like men, 
only of returning, to discuss with each other aiul with their brethren, 
what it could mean. But the women would not leave the spot. 
Wandering everywhere, they only eared to lind Him whom they 
loved, if they could, for they fancied that the body had been removed 
to some other place. Mary of Mugdala had, meanwhile, returned, 
and stood weeping at the door of the tomb; her spirit, like that of her 
companions, overborne with longing anxiety to find Him, if possible, 
and refusing to believe that she would not. The two Apostles had 
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seen no angels, but the weeping woman was more highly favoured. 
Gazing into the sepulchre, the empty space where Jesus had lain was 
no longer untenanted, but, instead of the Redeemer, she saw two angels, 
in bright robes, one where the head, and the other where the feet had 
rested. They were there to comfort the broken heart, as, indeed, they 
had, doubtless, been before, though for the time they had remained 
unseen. 


“ Woman,” said one, in a human voice, that disarmed fear, “ why 
weepcst thou?” 

“Because/’ replied Mary, in broken accents, “ they have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him.” 

As she said this, she turned and drew back into the open garden, 
hardly knowing what she did. A man now stood before her, in the 
simple dress of the humbler classes, and being in a garden, she natu¬ 
rally thought him the person employed in it. “Woman,” said the 


stranger, strangly enough as it must have seemed to Mary, in the same 
words as the angels had used, “ why weepest thou£—whom seekest 
thou?” “Sir,” said Mary, taking it for granted, as great sorrow does. 


that the cause of her grief must be known to all—“ if thou hast car¬ 


ried llim from this tomb, pray tell me where thou hast laid llim, and I 
will take Him away.” She was a woman of means, and would see 
that He had a final and suitable resting-place. 

No reply was given, except the repetition of her own name— 
“Mary.” But the voice revealed the speaker. It was that of Jesus. 
She had not recognized the known, but now strangely etherealized 
features—the one “spiritual body” ever seen by human eyes—the 
corruptible changed into incorruption—the mortal into immortality. 
But the sound of that voice, so tenderly remembered, brought with it 
full recognition of the face and form. 

“ Rabbouni,” said she, in the country longue they both loved so 
well—“ My Teacher!” and was about to fall on His neck in uncontrol¬ 


lable emotion. 


“Touch me not,” said He, drawing back, “fori have not yet 
ascended to the Father, but go to my brethren, and say to them, I 
ascend to my Father and your Father, and to ray God and your God.” 

Meanwhile, the other women had come near, and bearing and seeing 
what had passed, kneeled in lowly worship. As they approached, 
Jesus greeted them with the salutation they had, doubtless, often 
heard from His lips—“All hail!”—and the words, and the sight of 
Mary adoring him, left them no question of its being their Lord. He 
had withheld Mary from any approach to the tender freedom of for¬ 
mer days, but He now stood still while the lowly band, Mary doubt¬ 
less among them, held Hirn by the feet, and did Him lowliest rever¬ 
ence. Then, as they kneeled, came the words, grateful to their hearts, 
“Be not afraid! ’Go, tell my brethren to go into Galilee, and they 
will sec me there.” 


So saying, He was gone. 
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Losing no time, Mary of Magdala, and the others, hurried back to 
Jerusalem, and found that, in the still early morning, the news had 
spread to all the Eleven, that their Master was alive, and had been 
seen both by her and by them. But it seemed too wonderful for sim¬ 
ple minds to realize at once, and sounded only like an idle tale which 
they could not believe. It sndiced, however, to rally them, for the 
first time since Gctlisemane; for that very night they once more as¬ 
sembled as of old. 

No detailed narrative of the successive appearances of Jesus to Ilia 
disciples, after Ilis resurrection, has been left us, each narrative giv¬ 
ing only special cases, which had particularly impressed the mind of 
the writer. It is evident, indeed, that lie showed Himself on many 
occasions of which no record is preserved, for St. John expressly tells 
us, in his summary of the Forty Days, that besides the sign in the case 
of Thomas, Jesus did many others before Ills disciples, which are not 
written in the Gospel bearing the Apostle’s name, and lie had prom¬ 
ised that lie would manifest Himself again, soon after His death, to 
those who continued faithful to Him. Had we a full narrative of the 
mysterious interval between Calvary and the Ascension, it would 
doubtless illustrate more vividly than existing records permit, the ful¬ 
ness and variety of demonstration which alone accounts for the firm 
and triumphant proclamation of the Resurrection by the Apostles and 
early Church. 

One characteristic is common to all the appearances recounted* 
they never pass outside the purely spiritual bounds we instinctively 
associate with the mysterious existence on which Jesus had entered. 
Even when most closely touching the material and earthly, lie is al¬ 
ways seen speaking anti acting only as a spirit, coining suddenly, re¬ 
vealing Himself in an imperceptibly increasing completeness which 
cuhninalesat last in some unmistakable sign, and presently vanishing, 
as suddenly as lie appeared. lie no longer acts or suffers as before 
llis death, and even when condescending most to the seen and ma¬ 
terial, only does so to prove Himself, beyond question, the same 
Jesus as formerly, who in common human'life, shared all the experi¬ 
ences and wants of llis followers. To some He made llimself known, 
as to Mary and the women, by a single word or by brief sentences, 
the voice carrying instant conviction with it: to others, in a lengthen¬ 
ed communion, as with the disci] lies going to Em mans; kindling 
their soul by the higher sense He gave to the Scriptures, and by a rep¬ 
etition of the symbolic “ breaking of bread," which, on the last night, 
He had enjoined oil the Eleven: to others again, as to Thomas, l>y an 
outward material proof from the wounds on llis person; and, to still 
others, by joining them in their simple repast, as with the disciples on 
the shore of the Lake of galilee. 

It would seem, from a notice by St. Paul, that the first appearance, 
after that granted to the women, was vouchsafed to Peter, perhaps 
while still in the garden. The completeness of the Apostle’s repent- 
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ance had secured as complete a forgiveness, and Jesus could not for 
get that Peter's home at Capernaum had been His, or how true hearted 
he had been from the very days of the Baptism on the Jordan, though 
he had failed for a moment, when off his guard. The look of re¬ 
proach, mingled with love and pity, had melted Peter’s heart while 
the denials were yet on his lips, and now, the look and tender words 
of the risen Christ, hound him to Him for ever. lie had been the 
ioremosl in zeal for the mock and lowly Master, while still rejected 
and despised, but when that Master stood before him, the conqueror 
of death, and the glorified Son of God, his zeal rose to a passsionate 
devotion that, henceforth, knew no abatement. 

The news of the resurrection spread fast among the disciples in 
Jerusalem; still it required time to reach all, and even when it spread, 
the fact was loo great to be realized at once, and too contrary to pre¬ 
vious expectations, to be other than slowly understood. Deep dejec¬ 
tion reigned throughout the little Christian company. In spite of all 
their Master’s warnings, Ilis death had come on them by surprise, 
and, as it seemed, had destroyed everything. Cut off suddenly from 
all the hopes of an earthly kingdom they had cherished, notwithstand¬ 
ing the constant lessons of Christ’s life and words, and deeply dis¬ 
tressed by the loss of their Teacher and Head, they appeared to be 
left helpless, and paralyzed. The horrors of the past few days en¬ 
grossed their thoughts and conversation. They believed Him now in 
Paradise, but no one dreamed of a resurrection so soon. John had, 
indeed, risen in some measure to the grandeur of the truth, and 
Peter had even seen Him, but the bulk of the disciples had lost well- 
nigh all hope. The report of the empty grave and of the vision of 
angels and of their announcement that He was alive, was insufficient 
to break their gloom, and prolonged their perplexity without reliev¬ 
ing it. 

Midday had passed, and only floating rumours \yere, as yet, abroad. 
The disciples began to think of finally separating, and abandoning all 
hope; for, without their Master, they were without a leader. Two of 
them determined to go home to Em mans, a village between seven and 
eight miles Dorth-west of Jerusalem, on the high slope of the hills. 
The way to it was over hills, and through valleys, more and more 
barren as Jerusalem was left, behind, but Emmaus itself looked down 
into a hollow through which a rivulet spread greenness and beauty. 
Vines and olive-trees, planted in terraces up the hill-side, and the 
white and red flowers of the almond-tree, now bursting into blossom 
in tlie valley, made the end of the journey a pleasant contrast to its 
beginning. 

The two travellers were not of the Twelve Apostles, and it is not 
even known whether they had been in the number of the Seventy. 
The name of the one is told us—Cleopas, a different word from Clopas, 
the name of the husband of one of the Marys who waited on Christ, 
and, thus, no hint is furnished by it. The other has Veen variously 
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fancied as Nathanael, Peter, or, even, Luke himself, but it is only 
conjecture. They were passing on their way, their conversation 
turning naturally on that of which their hearts were full—and of 
which they had heard and spoken so much that day. Was Jesus the 
Messiah or not? If so, how had things happened as they had? Ilis 
life, Ilis words, Ilis miracles, seemed to show that He was the Mes¬ 
siah, hut, on the other hand, how could the Messiah have been cruci¬ 
fied? 

Meanwhile, a stranger, going their way, overtook them, and, very 
possibly to their disappointment, joined them. He had heard how 
eagerly they were disputing and reasoning, so that it seemed only 
natural when He asked them what subject had so engrossed them. 
Half impatient that he should seem unacquainted with a matter so 
supreme to themselves, Cleopas answered—“That lie could not have 
thought there was anv one who had been to the feast in Jerusalem, 
who would ask the subject of their conversation, when such great 
things, still in every one’s moutfi, had happened in these last few 
days.” 

“ What things ?” asked the stranger. 

“What but respecting Jesus of Nazareth?” replied Cleopas. “ lie 
was a prophet of God, a mighty worker of miracles, and a great 
teacher. All the people must own that He wa« that. Do you not 
know about Him? How our priests and Rabbis seized Him, and 
condemned Ilim to death, and forced Pilate to crucify Him? Yet we 
believed, as it seemed on the best grounds, that lie was the Messiah, 
who should have delivered Israel. But it is now the third day since 
all this has happened. Some of the women belonging to our com¬ 
pany, however, have created no little perplexity amongst us. They 
had gone early in the morning to the tomb, but found it empty, and 
came back, saying that angels had appeared to them, who told them 
that lie was alive airain. On this some of our number went to the 

l . 

sepulchre, and found the women right as to its being empty, but they 
did not see Jesus Himself.” 

It was clear that the spark of hope kindled by the first report, had 
been already extinguished. 

The stranger had listened attentively, and now, to their surprise, 
began to chide them for their doubt, and entered into the matter that 
so engrossed them, with the earnestness of one who felt as supremely 
interested in tlieir Master's eause as they were themselves, and with 
an intelligence that'arrested their closest attention. 

“What is there in all this, that makes you so dejected and de¬ 
spairing?” asked He. “O ye dull of understanding, aud sluggish of 
heart! Why not grasp more clearly, and believe more readily, what, 
is the burden of all the prophets? Had you been as intelligent, and 
as ready in your hearts as you should have been, to understand and 
accept the witness of Scripture, you would have seen that it had been 
prophesied, from the first, that the Messiah was to suffer aud die, as 
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Jesus lias done Let us examine whether the prophets do not snow 
that the Christ—the Messiah—must needs have been thus lowly, en¬ 
tering into His glory only after suffering death, though you have 
foolishly imagined Ilis kingdom was to come by force and miracle? 

The stranger was evidently a learned Rabbi, at least; and had won 
their anxious, respectful attention already, by the novelty and force 
of this appeal. But, now, as He journeyed on at their side, their 
wonder and delight increased, for He quoted passage utter passage, 
from the beginning to the end of the Scriptures, and showed them 
how the whole spirit and contents of the Holy Books pointed to such, 
a Messiah as He had indicated—a Messiah founding a spiritual, not a 
mere earthly kingdom, founding it by love and self-sacrifice, not by 
force. They had never heard such discourse. He threw light on the 
deep things of Scripture which made it a new book to them. They 
had been familiar with it from childhood, but now, for the first time, 
found that their Master, alike in His life and death, shone out from 
every page. 

Such discourse shortened the road, and found them still eagerly 
listening as they approached Emmaus, the end of the journey. Climb¬ 
ing the hill path together, through the terraces of vines and olives, 
and passing under the village gate, they were presently at the house 
where the disciples were to stay. And, now, the stranger bade them 
adieu. What they had heart! from Him, however, had interested 
them so much, that they longed to hear more. They begged Him, 
therefore, to lodge with them for the night, and this, the rather, as 
the day was far spent. Accepting the invitation, all three went into 
the house. 

It must have been no small wonder to the Two, who the mysterious 
stranger could he. Nothing in Ilis dress or speech gave them a clue, 
and they did not know His features. But a feeling of reverence 
kept them from asking. 

Simple refreshments were presently set before them—among the 
rest, bread and wine. The stranger, as was Ilis due, had the place 
of honour at table, and it fell to Him to hand what was before them, 
to the others. Only the three were present. 

Presently the Lnknown, taking the bread, offered the usual bene¬ 
diction—just as Jesus had done; broke the bread, just as Jesus had 
hrnken it; handed it to them, just as Jesus had handed it. Bearing, 
voice, and manner were His. And now, as they look at Him more 
closely,—the veil He had assumed passes away, and the very Face 
and Form, also, were His. 

It was lie ! Meanwhile, as they gazed in awful wonder and rever¬ 
ence, He vanished. 

No instance given illustrates, more strikingly, the adaptation of the 
Risen Saviour's self-disclosures to the requirements of Ilis disciples. 
Their minds were first enlightened and their hearts warmed, till there 
was no longer a danger of affecting their senses only, but a security 
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of intelligent conviction, resting on impressions tefv by the discourse 
they had heard. They were gently led on till fully prepared, and 
then the ArrEAttAxerc was granted in a way so inexpressibly touch¬ 
ing and tender, that it no less fired their love tnan established iheir 
faith. 

Left to themselves, the Two could speak only of what they lia^* 
heard and seen—of how their hearts had glowed in their bosoms, aJ 
He talked with them along the road, and opened to them the Script 
ures. Their ecstatic joy at having seen Him, whom they had known 
as the earthly Messiah, now unveiled to them as the Messiah, risen 
and glorified—the conqueror of death—can only be faintly imagined. 
Neither life nor death could ever efface the memory of it from their 
inmost hearts. But their brethren must know the great truth. 
Hastening, with quickened steps, hack to Jerusalem, to reach it be¬ 
fore the shutting of the gates, they found the Eleven, and a number 
of the disciples gathered together—the amaztDg rumours of the day 
the one engrossing theme of discussion, Peter, it seemed, had told 
them that Jesus had appeared to him, and, now, tlieTwo added their 
amazing narrative. It was a thing so transcendent, however, and so 
unheard of, that any one should rise from the dead, that the company 
still fancied the women, and Peter, and the Two, under some 
strange delusion. They could not credit their story as a matter of 
fact. 

It was still Sunday, and the assembled Eleven, with the others, had 
gathered at the table couches, to eat a simple evening meal together, 
before parting for the night, The doors were fast closed, for fear of 
any emissary of the high priests and Rabbis discovering them, and 
they were still discussing the strange reports they had heard, and 
justifying their incredulity. Suddenly, through the closed doors, a 
form appeared in their midst, which they at once recognized as that 
of Jesus. Presently, the salutation they had heard so often, sound¬ 
ed from Ilis lips—the common Jewish greeting—Shalom Lac hem. 
Peace to you! 

The sight terrified and alarmed them. They could not realize that 
it was really Jesus lliinself, but fancied it was Ilia spirit. 

“ Why are you in such fear,” said He, “and why do you not, at 
once, without any such doubts and questionings in your minds, 
recognize me as Him who I really am ?’* His hands were, of course, 
exposed beneath the sleeves of His abba, and Ilis feet eonld be seen 
through Mis sandals. Holding up the former, and showing the 
marks of the great iron nails of the cross in the palms, and pressing 
back His abba, and disclosing the wounds on Ilis feet—lie went on— 
“Look at my hands and my feet—see the wounds of the nails—and 
be satisfied that it is I,.Jesus, myself, who speak. And, that you 
may know that it is not my spirit you see, but the same Master you 
knew of old, come near and touch me, for a spirit has not flesh and 
bones as you see me have.’* 
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Evidence so convincing could leave no doubt,, except from very joy 
at its completeness ; for Hie return of their Lord, thus triumphant 
over the grave, was so stupendous a miracle that while they could 
not question it, their gladness would scarcely let them think, it real. 
But still further proof was to he given. Knowing how easily the 
idea might spread that His appearances were merely those of a dis¬ 
embodied spirit, lie asked them to let Him share their meal. They 
had hroiled fish, and having set some before Him with wondering 
awe, He ate it in their sight, All doubt now fled: it was, indeed, 
their Risen Lord. 

“ Now that you arc convinced that it is really I,” continued Jesus, 
“let me remind you that the facts you have now verified—that! 
should die, and rise again from the dead—are the fulfilment of what 
1 said to you while I was yet with you—that all that was written re¬ 
specting me in the Scriptures, must be fulfilled in this way,” 

As the “ Light of the World,” He then proceeded to recall to their 
minds and explain more fully, the prophecies respecting Himself in 
the Books of Closes, the Prophets, and the Psalms,—the three divis¬ 
ions under which all the Holy Books were classed by the Jews ; and 
showed their wonderful vividness as inspired anticipations of what 
had really happened in Ills own person. 

“ You see thus,” added He, after giving this summary of the testi¬ 
mony of Scripture, “that it was necessary, in the Divine Counsels, 
that instead of founding an. earthly kingdom, as you expected, the 
Messiah should suffer as I have done, and that He should rise from 
the dead, the third day, as you sec has been the case with me. The 
purposes of God now further require that the need of repentance, and 
the promise of the remission of sins to be obtained through my death 
and resurrection, should he preached, henceforth, as the great end of 
all I have suffered, and as the Salvation I was sent as the Messiah to 
secure, not for Israel only but for all mankind. These truths you 
are to proclaim to all nations, but you are to begin at Jerusalem, that 
Israel may have still another opportunity of accepting me, and of 
being saved through my name, now I am risen and glorified ; though 
they rejected me in my humiliation. And you, my disciples, arc the 
witnesses through whom God will spread abroad this message of 
mercy to Jews and Heathen, and proclaim His new Heavenly King¬ 
dom founded by me.” 

The wondering disciples now saw that lie was about to leave them, 
once more. As lie prepared to do so, however, He added :— 

“Peace be with you ! As my Father sent me, so I send you. Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. He 
who believes and is baptized, will be saved, but he who does^not be¬ 
lieve will be condemned. And these miraculous signs will be granted 
those who believe, for a confirmation of their faith, and that they 
may win others. They will east out devils in my name; they will 
speak with tongues new to them ; they will take up serpents without 
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harm to themselves ; if they drink any deadly tiling it wifl not hurt 
them ; and they wiil lay hands on the sick, and they will recover. 

“To fit you for your great work I shall present^ send you the 
Helper promised by my Father, but stay in the city till you are 
clothed with this power from on high/* 

There were only ten of the Eleven present, for Thomas was absent, 
but, these, He now gathered before Him. As an earnest of the fuller 
endowment, hereafter, lie was about to impart to them a special con¬ 
secration by the Holy Spirit, to their office as Apostles. lie had, 
Himself, compared the influence and entrance of the Spirit to the 
breathing of the wind, and, now, prefacing His intended words by 
the symbolical act of breathing on the Ten—He said: 

“ Receive ye the Holy Spirit. The government of the Church is 
committed to your charge. As a special gift for your work as found¬ 
ers of my Kingdom, divine insight is granted you to ‘discern the 
spirits *■ of men, that so you may know their true state before God. 
Through you, therefore, henceforth, as through 31 e till now, He will 
announce the forgiveness of sins, and it will be granted by God to 
those to whom vou declare it. Through you. moreover, He will 
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make known to others that their sins are not forgiven, and to him to 
whom you are constrained to speak thus, to him his sins will not be 
forgiven by God till you announce their being so.” 

Having said this, lie vanished from their sight. 

It is impossible to realize the emotions of the little band of Apostles 
and disciples at these appearances. They knew that .Jesus had been, 
put to death: they had fancied themselves permanently deprived of 
His presence and help, and they had not known wlmt to think re¬ 
specting Him. Rut when He stood amidst them, once more, after 
He had risen, a sudden and strange revolution took place in their 
minds. They saw before them Him whom they had revered as the 
Messiah while clothed in human weakness, now raised to an unimag¬ 
inable glory which at once confirmed and sublimed their former 
faith. They saw llim victorious over the grave, and clothed with 
the attributes of the eternal world. In a moment, the whole sweep 
of the truth respecting Him, hitherto only half realized, had become 
a radiant fact, even to their senses. The hesitating and imperfect 
belief in His heavenly dignity, and power to fulfil all He had 
promised, here and hereafter, which had slowly rooted itself in their 
hearts while lie still lived, had seemed, after all, from the catastrophe 
of these last disastrous three days, a fond and beautiful delusion. 
Rut, now, at length, as He stood amongst them, triumphant even 
over death, it broke all restraints and flooded their whole soul with 
sacred light as never before, for the revulsion from despondency to 
the purest and holiest joy gave it additional strength. 

It is impossible to conceive the effect of such sights of their Risen 
Master, on the minds of those who were thus favoured with them. 
The whole life of one who had seen Him and stood near Him, per 
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haps touched Him, after lie had ripen, became a long dream of 
'wonder. Such an one felt, henceforth, even in the midst of his com¬ 
monest occupations, as if Christ were still, though unseen, beside 
him: he saw Him, as it were, radiant before his eyes: he seemed still 
to hear Ilis words of infinite love, and lived in habitual communion 
with Him, as with One, bidden it might be, for the moment, in the 
upper light, but to be expected as a visible form, at any instant. AVe 
sec this in every page of the Gospels and the Epistles. 

Only the immeasurable force of the thought that the Son of God 
Himself, the true, glorified Messiah, had appeared to them; not, as 
hitherto, in the veil of the flesh, but in a heavenly transfiguration; 
victorious over death; that lie had stood among them, had quickened 
and inspired them; perhaps had let Himself even be reverently 
touched—could have created such effects. Henceforth, he, only, 
was recognized as an Apostle in the fullest seusc, who had seen Him 
in Uis spiritual body during this mysterious interval, when He 
seemed ready to soar to heaven as Ilis rightful home, and, though 
still on earth, w T as no longer of it. Nothing could be more amazing 
than the result of such a sight of Him thus glorified, on the Apostles. 
From despair they passed at once to triumphant confidence—from 
incapacity to believe that the Messiah could have suffered as lie had 
done to the most fervent and exulting faith in Him as the Messiah, on 
account of these very sufferings. They became, suddenly, men into 
whom the very spirit of Christ seemed to have passed; their spiritual 
nature had been wholly changed, and they w T crc hound to Him, hence¬ 
forth, with a deathless, and ecstatic devotion. 

The appearances vouchsafed during the day of the Resurrection 
had now ended. On the part of the priests and Rabbis there had 
been great anxiety, for they, as w r ell as the disciples, had early heard 
the rumours of fais having risen. Some of the w r atch, after having 
fled in terror before the descending angel, had come into the city, and 
reported wfliat bad happened. A hasty meeting of the chief men of 
the party had bedn held, and the whole matter laid before them. 
Their perplexity w T as extreme, but at last their Sadducee leaders in¬ 
vented a specious story. Not believing in angels, they affected to 
think that the soldiers had been frightened away hy some clever trick 
of the disciples, who had thus got possession of the body of their 
Master. There were, indeed, difficulties in the way of spreading such 
a story, but it W'ould he fatal if the rumour spread that angels bad 
appeared. The people w r ould naturally think it a proof that Jesus 
had been what lie said lie was, and they w'ould turn to Him with 
more ardour than ever. The guard w r ere therefore instructed, with 
the inducement of large bribes, to say that they had fallen asleep, and 
found the body stolcu when they w T oke. The hierarchy were aware 
that it was death for a sentry to sleep at his post, but removed this 
difficulty hy the promise that, in case the story reached the ears of 
Pilate, they vrould explain that it was only an invention, to keep the 
people quiet. 
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A whole week elapsed before the next appearance recorded. On 
Sunday; known, henceforth, ns the “ first day of the week,” in con¬ 
trast to the Jewish Sabbath, the seventh day; anil as, especially, 
“The Lord’s Day;’*—the Eleven having once more assembled, a; 
they had done daily through the week, and continued to do, Jesus, 
honouring His resurrection day, once more stood in the midst of 
them. Thomas, known as Didymus, or The Twin, had not been 
present on the Sunday before, and in his grave, earnest way, refused 
to believe that Jesus had risen and had appeared to Lhc Ten, till lie 
himself had had what he deemed indisputable proof. “ Except I see 
in llis hands the prints of the ntul»,” said he, “and put my finger 
into them, and put my hand into llis side, where the spear-thrust 
made the gash, I will not believe.” No one could desire more to see 
llis Master again, but his temperament demanded what lie thought 
demonstration, of so amazing a fact as the rising of one from the 
grave. 

On this first Lord’s day after the Resurrection, however, his doubts 
were for ever dispelled. The disciples had gathered in their common 
room, which held, at least, a hundred and twenty. The doors, aj 
before, had been carefully closed, for fear of spies from the Temple, 
and the approaches were, doubtless, carefully watched. Suddenly, 
however, the words were heard in the midst of the company—“Peace 
to you 1”—and, looking up, Jesus stood before them, lie had not 
been near, so far as the senses could perceive, when Thomas had 
uttered Ins doubts, lmt lie knew them not the less. Turning to the 
faithful but still incredulous one—wdiosc presenee there showed how 
eagerly lie wished to believe the transcendent news, Jesus, to hia 
amazement, addressed him— 

“ Thomas, thou saulst thou wouldst not believe, unless thou couldst 
put thy finger iu the wounds of my hands, and feet, and side. Reach 
hither thy linger—here are my hands; and reach hither thy hand, 
and put it into iny side, and be not faithless, but believing,” 

To hear his own words thus repeated by one who had not been 
present when they were spoken: to see the hands, and feet, and side: 
to receive such condeccnsiou from one who lie now felt was, indeed, 
Ins loved Master; yet no longer a mortal man, but the Lord of Life, 
tile glorified Messiah who had triumphed over death, overwhelmed 
him with awe. No words could express his emotion. He could only 
utter his one deepest thought, that he had before him lfis Lord aud 
his God. 

“Thomas,” said Jesus, “thou hast believed at last because thou 
hast seen me* blessed are they who, without having seen me, believe, 
as thou now dost, that I have risen from the dead.” 

Hitherto, the Risen Saviour, ia all llis appearances, so far ns they 
arc recorded, had designed to prove to llis disciples that He was 
really alive again. Convinced <rf this, there was much to tell them, 
of “the things pertaining to the kingdom of God,” which they were 

v 
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to spread i.lji'o. d through the earth. Before His death He had told 
them that I.e had many things to say to them, which were, as yet. 
too hard f )T them to understand or receive. These He had now to 
communicate; for what would have been incomprehensible before His 
sufferings and Resurrection, was dark no longer, when seen in the 
strong light of the cross and the empty grave. 

lie did not, however, mingle among them and live in their midstas 
of old. They, doubtless, expected that now He was alive again on 
earth, He would once more gather them around Him, and stay per¬ 
manently with them, and they even fancied, that surely now at last 
lie would set about the establishment of that earthly kingdom of 
Israel, to which they so fondly clung. But to have stayed thus 
familiarly with them, was no longer in keeping with His glorified im¬ 
mortality. Till they, too, had put on incorruption. He wasseparated 
from them, by the infinite distance and difference of lime and eter¬ 
nity. They belonged to the former, He, now, to the latter. 

lie showed Himself, therefore, to them in such a way that they 
could never count on Ilis taking up His abode with them again, as in 
former days; that so they might be accustomed gradually to his ab¬ 
sence, as in no measure breaking or weakening their connection with 
Him. He, hence, vouchsafed them only intermitted appearances; 
that, on the one hand, they might be in no doubt of Ilis really hav¬ 
ing risen, from the dead; and, on the other, that they might become 
familiar with the idea of His leaving them. He showed Himself as 
One about to quit-the world, and as no longer belonging to it, but de¬ 
laying Ills departure for a time, for their good. His intercourse with 
them was, thus, almost like that of the angels with their fathers in 
the early ages, when they came to their tents, conversed with them, 
and even aLe and drank what was offered them, but, presently, left 
again and disappeared, till some new occasion brought them back. 

lienee we are no more told the place of His stay in these forty 
days, or of IIis journeys, or other details, as otherwise we might 
have expected. He appears only at intervals, and we have no trace 
whence He has come, or whither He vanishes. He does not travel 
back w ith Ilis disciples to Galilee after the feast, as was usual, but 
only names a mountain on which lie will meet them. They richer 
ask Him, ns He is about to leave them, whither He is going, or, when 
He comes, whence He has done so? His whole bearing - towards them 
was like that to Mary of Magdala—“Think not that iny Resurrec¬ 
tion restores me to you as the companion of your daily life. Rejoice 
not over my reappearance as if 1 were to stay now, abidingly, with 
you. I go to my Father, and your Father—to my God, and yours.” 

lie had told the women at the sepulchre, to say to His disciples 
that lie would meet them on a mountain in Galilee, which lie named, 
aud He had, doubtless, repeated this to the company when in their 
nLFt. The most of them were Galiheans, and would return home 
after the feast week. Galilee had been, moreover, the special scene 
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of His labours, and of Ilis success, and a greater nuinncr could be 
gathered together there than in Judea. Jerusalem was not to be their 
scene of action as yet. They could not begin their great Apostolic 
work while their Master was still on earth, and, besides, they needed 
not only many counsels before lie left them, but the power which 
the Holy Spirit, who was not yet given, could impart. Ydhen 
they returned, to attend the Feast of Pentecost, seven weeks after 
the Resurrection, they would receive their full heaveuly consecra¬ 
tion. 

The future was still unknown even to the Apostles, and hence, 
though they held themselves at the command of their Lord, the in- 
tcrval before, He required their permanent service, saw them cnee 
more, at their former callings. Thev seem to have lmd no idea that 
this visit to their homes would be the last they would ever make t > 
them as such, or that, within a few weeks, they would remove to 
Jerusalem, to stay there for a time, .and then wander forth to all 
lands, and see their native country, rarely, or never again. Put the 
long attendance on their Master had prepared them forlinallv leaving 
every tiling for Ilim, and laid litted them, unconsciously, for the 
duties that lay before them. 

Simon Peter, Thomas the Twin, Nathanael of Cana, John and 
James, sons of Zabdai, aud two whose names are not given, appar¬ 
ently because they were not Apostles, had, among Olliers, betaken 
themselves to the well known shores of the Lake of Galilee, and had 
quietly set themselves, once more, to the occupation familiar to most 
of them—that of fishermen. They had been out on the Lake all 
night, but had caught nothing, and were rowing to land in the early 
dawn, when they saw on the shore a stranger, whom they could not 
recognize in the twilight, as any one they knew. It was nothing 
strange that a person should come to them as they were landing, to 
buy their catch. The simple habits of the Hast, moreover, made it 
common to sell even single fish, which were prepared and rooked 
on the spot, in Lhe open air, by the buyer. They thought nothing, 
therefore, of the stranger presently asking them, witli a kindly fa¬ 
miliarity not unusual in antiquity in addressing the humbler classes, 
“Children, have you anything to eat?” ; as if wishing to buy for his 
morning meal. “Nothing at all,” cried the fishermen. 

“If you east your net once more on the right side of the boat, you 
will find fish,” said the stranger, and they, thinking, perhaps, that 
lie had noticed a shoal they had overlooked, were only too glad 
to do so. Put, now, the net sank, overloaded, so that they could 
hardly draw it after them as they.rowed to land. 

There was no further question who the stranger could he; for what 
was this incident but the repetition of a well-remembered miracle, of 
their Master, almost at the same spot? “It is the Lord,” whispered 
John to Peter. The name was enough. Tliev were onlv about a 
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hundred yards from la.id, out die arac.it, impulsive Peter could net 
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■wait. lie wag standing, naked, in the boat, after having swum 
round with the net, to sweep the waters, as is the custom on the 
Lake of Tiberiac, still; but he instantly drew on his upper garment, 
and, jumping into tlic water, swam ashore, to be the iirst to sec if it 
really were his blaster. The others, meanwhile, were slowly pulling 
to the shore, and presently reached it. The beach had been bare a 
moment before, but now, strangely enough, they saw a fire burning, 
with a little fish on it, and bread at hand, as if the stranger had in¬ 
tended them for Himself. 

“If you would like to eat with me,” said lie, “ bring some of the 
fish you have just caught,” 

Peter had not dared to speak, for the awe of his Lord's heavenly 
greatness, as ouo belonging, now, to a higher life, was on him. But 
he instantly ran to the boat, dripping, as he stood, and dragged 
ashore the net, which was found to have caught a hundred and fifty- 
three large fish, without being rent. All were convinced that it was 
Jesus, but they were dumb with amazement; and though they wish¬ 
ed to ask, their awe, and their very eyesight, which told them that 
it was no other than their Master, kept them from doing so. 

They had sat down on the white, dry beach, round the fire, at His 
invitation, and lie now, once more, as of old, took His place as 
Head of the little group. Taking first bread, and then the fish, He 
divided them, just as He had done while lie was with them, and, as 
He did so, His face and bearing were so exactly what they had been, 
that the fear produced by the suddenness of His appearance, and the 
undefined difference in Him which had struck them at first, soon 
abated. Ilis every word was now doubly weighty, and hence John 
gives us a more than usually circumstantial narrative of what fol¬ 
lowed. The meal being finished, He turned to Peter, as if to show 
him by a further proof, how' entirely his shortcoming had been for¬ 
given, and thq completeness of bis restoration to his apostolate. He 
commonly called him Peter, but now addressed him as He had doue 
three years before, ■when they first met, and only once since, when he 
made his grand confession of belief that bis Master w r ns the Messiah. 
“ Simon, son of Jonas,” asked He, “ carest thou forme more than 
my other disciples?” “ Yes, Lord,” answered Peter, “Thou know- 
est that I love Thee.” “ Go and feed my little ones—my sheep,” re¬ 
plied Jesus; “for love to me, care for the spiritual wants of all who 
know and love me, as a shepherd sees that his flock be duly fed.” 
The same question, in the same words, was then repeated. “Yes, 
Lord,” answered Peter, more eagerly than before, “Thou knowvst 
that I love Thee.” “Then, tend rny sheep,” replied Jesus, “Aot 
only nourish, but earc for them, as committed to thy charge.” A 
third time the same question was asked—“Simon, sou of Jonas, 
lovest thou me?” The treble repetition had something in it tender 
jmd warning. It was not a reproof, yet it was fitting that the disciple 
who, a few days before, had thrice denied Him, should be made to 
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think as often of his weakness. Peter felt it, and almost thought that 
Jesus doubted his trustworthiness. “ Lord,” said he, “ Thou knowest 
all things; Thou knowest that I love Thee.” “Then,” replied 
Jesus, “feed my sheep—the oversight of my flock is thine, to see 
that they are fed.” 

“ Hear now,” He continued, “ what awaits you. Verily, verily, I 
say to you, Hitherto you have girded yourself and gone whither you 
pleased, and you do so still; but, in your old age you will stretch 
forth your hands helplessly, and will give yourself up to others, who 
will gird you with chaius, and lead you off where you would fain not 
go—to the place of judgment.” An assurance of safety for the 
present, and a timely warning of what the future would bring] There 
was a brief pause, and then the words “ Follow me,” summoned the 
Apostle once more, as of old; but spoken this time, by the risen and 
glorified Saviour—it called him to follow Him in a martyr’s death, 
and then, to the glory beyond. 

Peter, taking the last words literally, fancied he was to follow his 
Waster as before, and as Jesus seemed now leaving them, had done 
so a few paces, when, turning round, he saw John coming after him. 
Unwilling to separate from one endeared by long companionship as 
a fellow-disciple, lie, therefore, ventured to ask, in hope that John, 
too, would be allowed to come witli them—“ Lord, what will this 
man do?” Rut things were not as in old days of common familiar 
communion. “If 1 should please that he live till my return, why 
should you seek to know it?” replied Jesus. “ From you I require 
that you follow me in the path in which I have gone before you.” 

St. Paul, about twenty-five years after, mentious another appear¬ 
ance, which was no doubt the same as is related, more fully, by St, 
Matthew. It took place in a mountaiu, appointed for the purpose 
by Jesus Himself, doubtless as a well-kuown spot. Here, a large 
number of disciples, including, as we know, the Eleven, gathered at 
the time fixed. It was a moment of supreme solemnity, for it was 
the close, so far as we know, of His ministry in Galilee. A mountain 
had been chosen, alike for privacy and because all who might come 
would be able to sec their Master. Over five hundred had gathered 
when Jesus appeared in their midst; some of them long since dead 
when Paul wrote, but. the majority still alive. With beautiful frank¬ 
ness, the Evangelist tells us that some, who likely had had no other 
witness, still doubted a miracle so stupendous, but they were so few 
that he could say of the multitude, as a whole, that they worshipped 
Jesus as their Lord. 

Before this numerous assemblage Jesus declared Himself, in the 
loftiest sense, the Messiah. “All power,” said He, “is given me, in 
heaven and in earth. As I have before commissioned mv Apostles, so 
now 1 commission you all, in the fuluess of the authority thus given 
me, to go iuto the whole world, and announce to all men that 1 live, 
and am exalted to be the Lord and the Messiah. Go, gather disciples 
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to me from among all nations, and consecrate them by baptism, to 
faith in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, by whom God will 
speak and acL through, your means. What commands I have given 
yon as my disciples, give you to them, and urge them to keep them. 
Kor must you think yourselves alone while thus working in my name, 
for lo, I am, and shall be, with you always, till the end of the world.” 
As at the first, so, now, at the last, the word was the only weapon 
by which His Kingdom was to be spread. Resting on persuasion 
and conviction from the beginning, it was left on the same basis now 
He was about to ascend to heaven. 

Only two or perhaps three more appearances are recorded—one to 
James alone, and one lo all the Apostles. The last known meetings 
with the Eleven took place immediately before the Ascension. It 
was the Parting for Ever, so far as outward and visible communion 
on earth was concerned—the final delegation of the interests of His 
Kingdom to them, as His chosen heralds and representatives. They 
were instructed to wait in Jerusalem till the promise of the Father 
was fulfilled; that He would send the Holy Spirit to them, as their 
Helper and Advocate, in place of their departed Master—a promise 
which Jesus Himself had made known to them. '‘For John/’said 
He, “truly baptized with water, but the promise which even he 
announced, that you would he baptized with the Holy Spirit, will he 
fulfilled before many days.” 

The Apostles, acquainted as they were with the Old Testament 
prophecies, which foretold that the fulness of the Holy Spirit would 
be poured out in the times of the Messiah, seem to have faueied that 
there was an indirect promise of the establishment of the Messianic 
Kingdom, as they conceived it, in these words. It appears as if an 
interval had elapsed—apparently only a part of the same day, between 
the appearance at which the renewed assurance of the bestowal of 
the Holy Spirit was given, and that at which the question they were 
now to ask was put. When they had come together again, Jesus 
once more stood among them, and then—so hard is it to uproot fixed 
preconceptions—they resolved to find out, if possible, whether they 
had any grounds for Lheir fond hopes. 

“Lord,” asked they, “wilt Thou at this time restore the fallen 
kingdom of the Israclitish nation?” They had not yet received the 
illumination of the Spirit, which was to raise them at once and for 
ever above such narrow and national views, and were still entangled 
in Jewish fancies, which regarded the Messiah as sent to the Jewish 
people, as such, for its earthly glory as well as spiritual good. 

Jesus would not answer such a question. There was much in their 
expectations which would never lie realized; yet the gift of the Spirit 
would really be the true setting up of the Iviugdom of the Messiah. 
Of its final proclamation and lull establishment in its glory, which 
would take place at His final return, He would say nothing. It lay 
hidden in the depths of the future, and was of no advantage to them 
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to know. ''It is of no use to yon,” Raid He, “to know the lime or 
the circumstances of these groat revolution* in the agi*s to come. The 
Father has kept these as a secret of His own omniscience. Tie it 
enough for you to know what will happen immediately on my depart¬ 
ure, You will receive the powers of the Holy Spirit in rich measure, 
and inspired hy these, and prepared by them in all points, yon will go 
forth as witnesses for.me, anti of my resurrection, not only to Jeru¬ 
salem and Judea, but to hated Samaria, and to the heathen through¬ 
out the whole earth; for mine is a universal kingdom, open to all 
mankind, without distinction of race, or rank; of bond or free; of 
barbarian or Greek; of Jew or Gentile.” 

This last interview had taken place in Jerusalem, but He had left 
it before He closed, leading them out towards Bethany. lie may have 
walked through the well-known streets, veiled from His enemies, or 
lie may have appointed the meeting-place for them, where lie had 
so often, in His last (lays, retired in their company. The place where 
He assembled them is not minutely recorded, but was on the Mount 
of Olives. It was the last time they were to see Him. He had pre¬ 
pared them, as far as their dill ness made possible, for His leaving 
them, and had fitted them to receive the gift of the Spirit, which, 
within a few days, would illuminate their intellects nncl hearts. 

lie wished, however, to leave them in such a way that they should 
not think He had simply vanished from them, and wait for His present 
rc-app f, arjincc. lie would show them, as far as it could he shown, 
that lie returned from the earth to His Father; that God took Him 
to Himself as lie had taken Elias. They would he able to tell men, 
when they asked where lie now was, that the}’ had vseen Him leave 
the world, and pass through, the skies to the eternal kingdoms, in 
Ilia human body; to ait down at tbe right hand of God. The 
thought—II b iivks: IT b ts with the Father! was, henceforth, to 
be the stay and joy of 11 is followers in all ages. 

Wc know not with what last parting words lie let them sec lie was, 
no\v, finally, to leave them. All that is told us is, that He gave them 
Ilia blessing, with uplifted hands. Step hy step, lie had raised their 
conceptions of Him nearer the unspeakable grandeur of 11 is true 
nature and work. At first the Teacher, He had, after a time, by 
gradual disclosures, revealed Himself as the Son of God, veiled in 
the form of man; and, now, since His crucifixion and resurrection, 
lie lmd taught them to see in Him the Messiah, exalted to immortal 
and divine majesty, as the conqueror of death and the Lord of all. 

The transcendent miracle which closed His early communion with 
His chosen ones is most fully narrated by St. Luke:— 

“When He had spoken these things, while they were- looking at 
Him, He was taken up into heaven, and a cloud received Him out of 
their sight”—that cloud which s}'tnbolized the presence of God. 
“ And as they were gazing earnestly into the heavens, as lie ascended, 
behold two men stood by them, in while apparel, and said to them— 
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LIFE OF CHRIST. 


'Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing into the heavens? This 
same Jesus, who is even now taken from you into heaven, will coiae, 
in the same way as ye have seen Him go.’” 

"Earth, thou grain of sand on the shore of the Universe of God; 
thou Bethlehem, amongst the princely cities of the heavens; thou art, 
and remainest, the Loved One amongst ten thousand suns and worlds, 
the Chosen of God) Thee will lie again visit, and then thou wilt 
prepare a throne for Ilim, as thou gavest Him a manger cradle; in 
Ilis radiant glory wilt thou rejoice, as thou didst once drink His 
blood and His tears, and mourn His dealhl On thee has the Lord & 
great work to complete 1” 
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A 

Aoraham Christ was before, 599; 
Jews not children of, but of dev- 
il, 59 S ■ rejoicing to see Christ's 
day .599. 

AcLiurn. battle of. 33. 

Adultery, woman taken in, 591, 592. 

Age of children in schools, 121. 

Agony and bloody-sweat of Christ in 
Getnsemane, 740, 741. 

Agrippa I,, life of, in Palestine, 247. 

Alexander and Aristobulus, sons of 
Mariainne at Home, 40. 

Alexandra, mother of Mariamne, 31, 
34. 

Almighty, voice of the, 559,500. 

Almsgiving, 437. 

Amestris, wife of Xerxes, 301. 

Andrew, St, 321, special notice of, 
410. 

Anna, legend of, 78. 

Anna, the Prophetess, 93. 

Antigonus, 27, 28, 29. 

Antipas, Herod, 110; birthday feast 
of, 300 ; at Tiberias, palace of, 
510; Christ's danger from super 
stition, <tc. of. 5:12, 531 ; palaco 
of, in Jerusalem, 735 ; Jesus brought 
before, 703,704. 

Antipater, father of Herod, 21-21; 
son of Ilerod and Doris, 25, 41, 44 

Antony, Mark, 22, 2-5, 20 , 27, 30, 31, 33, 

Apologue, Indian, 3:15 

Apostle, Jewish equivalent of term, 
412. 

Arcbelaus, and tbe people after Her¬ 
od's death, 163 ; and Antipas’ 
canvass in Rome for the honor 
of being king, 1S4 , made Etli 
narch by Caesar, 185, cruel na 
lure. of, 190. 

Aristobulus murdered, 32 

Ariston, the, or breakfast, 4SG. 

Ascension of Jesus, 311. 

Ascetic restrictions at table not re¬ 
quired by Christ, 472. 

Asceticism, contrary to New Kingdom 
of God, 407. 


Asmoneans, palace of the, 7C2. 
Astrology, Eastern, 100, 101 ; Jewish. 

101 ; Old English, 102. 

Atonement, preparation for day of, 
104; forgiveness of offences be¬ 
fore, 301. 

Augustus, 81. 

Auranitis or Hauran, plateau of, 224^. 
Authorities, chief of the Synagogue, 
132. 


5 

Babylon, number of Jews who return¬ 
ed from, 45. 

Babylonian Jews, 98. 

Balaam, legends of. 104. 

Baptism, introduction of, by John, 
357, 

Baptist, food of the, 2G0 ; motives of 
the, in going into the wilderness, 
202; elevation of mind, 263, 205; 
Life of the, in wilderness, 264 ; insti¬ 
tutes baptism. 275,276; excitement 
to bear the, 277, 278; effect of his 
preaching, 279 ; his preparation for 
God's kingdom, 260 ; rebukes Phari¬ 
sees and Sadducecs, 281 ; contrast 
of his teaching to the Rabinnical 
doctrine, 281 ; preaching of, 282, 285; 
character of, 283 ; still a Jew, 283 ; 
work of, 264 ; attiLude of authorities 
towards, 285; at Enon, 286 ; Jesus 
goes to the, 2SG ; his Messianic ideas 
2SG; recognizes Jesus as Messiah, 
287 , after-life of tbe, 289 ; imprison¬ 
ment of the, 290, 292 ; testimony of, 
to Christ, 290 ; Antipas’ reasons fur 
imprisoning the, 293; the, befnro 
Antipas, 294 ; Ilerodius' curiosity t<> 
see tile, 295 ; execution of, by Anti- 
pas, 301 ; witness of. to Jesus, 320, 

Barabbas, Pilate asked to free, 765. 

Barley, the disciples pluck, on Sab¬ 
bath, 454. 

Bartholomew, 41G. 

Bartimaeus. Blind, cured, 655. 
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Bathing, eure for various diseases 
416, before eating, 436. 

Bazaar, Great, in Jerusalem, 15G 
Beatitudes, 422, 423 
Beelzebub, meaning of, 181, 625 
Bethany. GOO, fini , Christ enters, 650, 
Bethesila, pool of, 440.447 . waters of, 
450 . 

Bethlehem, 33 : massaere at., 105 
Bethsaida. town of Philip, Peter, and 
Andrew. 326 , Ciirist in, 511. 
Betrothal among Jews, 74, 
Blasphemed, belief that Christ had, 
5S 7, 5SH. 

Blasphemy, accusation of, 399 , of 
liaobis against the Bivins Spirit, 
4S2. 

Blind, two, men receive sight, 501 , 
healed, 546 , mail healed, miracle of 
G05, 006. 

Bread, the true, 517, 519. 

Brother, patience to be shown to¬ 
wards guilty, 575, 576 
Burial, uncleanliness of Jews after a, 
T88 , of Christ, 790. 


‘ C 

Ccesar, Julius, at Catiline's trial, 23 ; 
struggle with Pompey.ii, in Egypt 
22; murder of, 25 immunities 
granted to Jews by, 23, 40 

Ctesarea, 36, eapifcal of Roman pro- 
curatorship, 36 . Philippi, 546,517 

Caiaphas the high priest, PI6 speech 
of, to council, 619 . high priest, till* , 
and Hannas demand the crucifixion 
of Jesus, 773. 

Calendar, Jewish Ecclesiastical, 139. 

'* Call,” the, to the first Apostles, 3S2. 

Cana of Galilee, 327, 329 , marriage at, 
330-333 home of Nathanael, 327; 
site of, 329 , traditions respecting 
the marriage in, 330. 

Capernaum, circuits from, 390 , de¬ 
scription of, 338, 339, 382, 397, 567, 
Jesus makes His home in, 342 ; 
reasons of Jesus for choosing Caper¬ 
naum as Ilishume, 311. 315 ; stay of 
Jesus in, 315, site of, 382, Christ's 
” coming down to,” 587 , left on ac¬ 
count of rage and intrigues of Rab¬ 
bis, 193 , Christ returns to. 493 ; 
crowds waiting to be healed, 515 ; 
Christ’s visit to, 565. 

Captivity, revival of religious earnest¬ 
ness during the, 43. 

Caravan, Gahlman, to feast iu Jerusa- 
lem, 579. 

Carlyle on Jesus Christ, 2. 


Caste, sweeping away of, 531. 

Caverns of Gadara, 496 
Caves used for houses, 65.91. 

Census of people taken by Quirinius, 
191 , of Quirinius, 80, of Roman Eiu 
pi re, 80 . of Judea, 81 
Centurion, the, believes in Christ's 
divine, power, 786,767 ; servant of 
the, healed, 459 

Ceremonial defilement, dread of, 226 
Ceremonial purity. 172, 174. 

(.'banning on Jesus Christ, 2 
Children brought to the Rabbis to ho 
blessed, 645 , blessed by Christ, 
C45 ; Christ's love of, 571 desire for 
among Jews, 66. 

Cliorazin, Christ denounces the per¬ 
versity of, 465 

Christ, opinions of great men respect¬ 
ing, 1-4 . Mohammedan title of, 1 ; 
religious revolution effected by, 4 , 
unselfishness of 4 : never owns sin, 

4 ; awful claims of, 5 , character of, 

5 ; conception of Cod, 5 , novelty of 
His teaching, 5 , on Cod, G on the 
brotliL-rhood of man, 6 , visit to Je* 
msalem at the time of the Passover, 
111 ; in temple with the Rabbis, 
153 ; growth of, 161 , first teachers 
of, 166 : knowledge of Scriptures, 
167; sojourn of, in Nazareth, 16S , 
birth of, K5 , date of birth of, 85 , 
legends of birth of, 86 . vision of 
angels at birLh of, BG , His dress, 
477 ; prejudices against, indifference* 
to, 462 ; position of towards the 
Rabbis, 404 ; the Friend of sinners, 
406 , no respecter of persons, 407 , 
kingdom founded on self-denial and 
self-sacrifice, 409; ignores ritual 
and ceremonial law, 4u9 , preach¬ 
ing, origiuality of, 410, nobility of 
character of, 410 , grace, love, and 
kingliness of, 411 , self-abrogatiou 
required by. in His disciples, 412 ; 
bearing towards His disciples, 417 ; 
miuute acquaintance with opinions 
different schools, 420-421 , newrelig 
ious era of universal love created 
bv, 436 , spiritual not political re 
ligiou of, 43G.437 , universal love, 
deep religious ground for, 4-13; 
warnings, solemn, to beware of 
false teachers, 4 13 , teaching, origin¬ 
ality and independence of, 411 , 
teaching, astouishmeut of the peo 
pie at, 441, sayings and deeds per¬ 
verted to evil, 416, answer to the 
disciples of John, 4G2 ; eulogy of, on 
John the Baptist, 4G2 i acknowl¬ 
edges John as “ the Elias who was 
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to come,” 4G3; much depressed in 
spirit, 4(34 ; compares the coming of 
John with ilis own, 404 , New Ki ng- 
dam to rest on simple faith and 
humble love, 403 : reveals His n.v 
t ire and relation to (he Eternal, 
4 3t>; callstlie weary and heavy laden 
to Ilim, 444; feet anointed by the 
woman in Simon's house, 4(»9; c! large 
of blasphemy raised against, fur 
claiming to forgive sins, 470' enter¬ 
tained as a Rabbi, 47<J; mission to 
the towns and villages of Gab lee, 
470; poverty of, and His disciples, 
473: supported by hospitality, 473; 
always with disciples, 474; simplici¬ 
ty of mode of life, 474; yoke of. 
light, 477; sign demanded of, as 
proof of Ilis claims, 483: superiority 
of, to Rabbis, 4SG; rejection of, by 
leaders of the nation, 488; turning 
point in life, ii, 480; falls asleep in 
the boat, 41)3; charge uf blasphemy 
against, 501; preaches in Naz ireth, 
501; cast out <>f the synagogue, 504; 
extent of missionary circuit, 543; di¬ 
rections to the Twelve, when they 
started on mission, 5‘)9, 510; specu¬ 
lations concerning, 533, 533; irony 
of, to Ilis tempters for a sign, 5ti; 
Peter’s unconscious temptation of, 
551; loftiness of spiritnal nature of, 
577; lesson of universal charity, 583; 
dignity and humility of, 581; aston 
i filing learning of, 535; proves that 
He was taught of G id. 585; indigna¬ 
tion of people at, 5 !8: Ilis testimony 
refused as without witnesses, 593, 
094; _ foretells his death, 594; con¬ 
vincing dignity, 595, 59B; reference 
to spread of His Kingdom, 595; at¬ 
tempt to stone, 593; openly con¬ 
fessed by blind man, 007; wor¬ 
shipped by blind man, OOS; re¬ 
proaches the Rabbis with spiritual 
blindness, G0S; enforces the idea 
that the heathen shall enter heaven, 
CdO; crosses the Jordan to Perea, 
013; withdraws from the Temple, 
013* gathei's crowds round Him in 
Perea. 013; nature oi assembly by 
whom tried, 01H; retires to Ephraim, 
G19; enthusiasm of the people for 
the teaching of, 000; leaves Ephra¬ 
im, C20; cures a woman on the Sab¬ 
bath, 039; relates the Parable of the 
Great Supper, G23; character of new 
religion, preached by, 0*34, anxiety 
' f, that the people should know na¬ 
ture of Ilis mission, f»i5, warns I hose 
around to consider well before be¬ 


coming ITis followers, G23; charac'er 
of crowds gathered round, 0*7; 
hailed 1 y i he people as a Rabbi, no 
respecter of persons, 0J7, outrages 
c 4abl:.bed laws of privilege. 3.e., 
GJ5; title of, nailed to Cross,'783: ag¬ 
ony of, on the Cross, 7.-4,7(h’ath 
of. 73G; com oval of, from the Cross, 
790; is buried in the tomb of Joseph 
of Arimathca, 79 b testimony of 
Scripture re-peering, Kri; parting 
counsels of, 803; appears on amoun 
tain to the assembled people, tfuO; 
religion before advent of, C, 10. 

Christian Republic, declaration of 
principles and laws of, 419. 

Christianity, founded in direct opposi¬ 
tion to customs, formula?, 42o; fun¬ 
damental principles of, 5, the no¬ 
blest truth of, 43G; originality of, 
5, 10. 


Chronology, from no. G3—n.c. 37; not 
strictly followed regarding Christ’s 
movements, 458, 

Cipher for the names of God and 
angels, 479, 

Circumcision, must be on eighth day, 
83 . 


Civilization, advance of Roman, 271, 
Class-hat reds amongst the Jews, 435. 

■ Claudius, famine in time of, 529, the 
I poet, on Jesus Christ, 2. 

Cleanliness, Levitical, 2, the Scrip¬ 
tures defiling the hands, 427 
1 Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, 23, 2G, 27, 
! 29, 32, 33 

Coins, symbols on, G77. G78. 

Confession, confirmation of Peter’s 
1 5G0 


Conscience, freedom of, taught by 
: Christ. 457, right of, denied in anti¬ 

quity, 7. 

Conservatism, Jewish, on the decline, 

453 , 

Contrast between old and new king¬ 
doms, 43]. 

“ Corban,” the word, 523, 

Corn, the disciples pluck, on Sabbath, 

454. 

Council, r ige of, at Christ. C97. 
Counsels to the young. 12E 
Country, .aspect of, in April, ‘345, 
Courto'y lerodat Jerusalem, 35. 
Covetousness, caution against, 4 8. 

1 Cross, Christ on the, 779; agon/' of 
Christ on the, 780; title of Jesus 
: nailed to, 780; Pilate and t lie inscrip¬ 

tion on the, 780; removal of Chri A 
from the. 790; description of the, » .G; 
! Simon, the Cyreni.au, compelled to 
| bear the, 777; inscription on, 780, 781. 
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Crucifixion, history of, 775: Jewish law 
in connection with, 787; hour of, 772; 
Jewish and Roman, 77G, 779; dark¬ 
ness at, 787, 

Cure of boy possessed by dumb spirit, 
563, 5G4; of man with impediment of 
speech, 537; wonderful, in Caper¬ 
naum, 479. 

Outhites, tradition respecting, 365. 

Cyrene, Jews in, 777. 

Cyrus, 45, 

D 

Danger of turning any from Christ, 
573. 

Daniel, Jewish interpretation -of, 227, 
228 

Decapolis, the, 537. 

Defilement, Jewish ideas of, 89. 

Demon, Christ cures man possessed of 
a, 385; Jesus said to be in league 
with, 481; man possessed with, 
healed, 497; casting out from dumb 
man, 501; casting out, from daugh 
ter of Canaanitish woman. 535, 53G, 
Christ accused of having a, 598. 

De Wette on Christ, 3. 

Disciple, desire of Samaritan to be, 
581. 

Disciples, call of the, 382; perplexity 
and distress of, at breach of law, 
405; necessity of selecting a larger 
number of, 411; future work of 
Christ’s, 411, reward, no earthly one 
held out to,412; rejection of persons 
unfit to be, 412; sincere enthusiasm 
necessary in Christ’s, 412; twelve 
appointed as. 413; reasons for 
Christ's choosing from the humbler 
classes, 414; enumeration of, 414; 
social position of, 414, alarm of, at 
Christ's doctrines, 531; necessity of 
confirming, in their faith, 518-549; 
Christ's preparation of, for His vio¬ 
lent death, 553; suffering, &c., in 
store for Christ’s, 555, 55(i, discour 
agement of, 557, 55S, failure of, to 
work miracle, 563, 5G1, 565; jealousy 
amongst the, 5G6, 567; not to expect 
posts in a temporal kingdom, 569, 
570; powers for Church government 
given to all the, 57G, Christ’s reproof 
of. for faualicism towards Samari¬ 
tans, 5S0, complete surrender of 
earthly ties by, 581; future reward 
of the, 649, 650, journeys of the, 651; 
speak of Christ’s fate, 651, counsels 
of Jesus to His, 694, 701, Christ in¬ 
forms, of approaching fate, 703; ask 
Jesus for directions respecting Pass¬ 


over Feast, 707, 708; inability of the, 
to interpret Christ’s wolds, 719, 720; 
flight ot the, at arrest of Jesus, 74-1; 
opinions of the, respecting Christ’a 
resurrection, 798; Jesus appears to 
the, 801; astonishment of, at appear¬ 
ance of Jesus, 803, second appear¬ 
ance of Jesus to the. 805, opinions 
of the, respecting Cnrist’s stay on 
earth, 806; last appearance of Jesus 
to the, 810, 811. 

Discipleship, strict conditions of, 494, 
495. 

Disobedience to Christ’s words, the 
foolishness of, 444. 

Dives, parable of, and Lazarus, 633, 
634; parable of, explained, 631, 635. 

Divorce, the facility of, among the 
Jews, 429,430; debates of Rabbis re¬ 
specting, 643, Rabbis ask Jesus if, 
is lawful, 643, 644; Christ reasons 
with the Pharisees respecting, 644, 
645, 

Doctrine new of Jesus respecting ob¬ 
servance of Sabbath, 454. 

Doves, sale of hy priests, 3-16 

Dress, difference between that of 
Christ and the Rabbis, 472, of Christ, 
477. 

Dress and living, moderation in, en* 
joined by Christ, 472. 

E 

East, difference of spirit of, from tha 
West, 123; houses of the wealthy in 
the, 745 

Edom, prophecies against, 181 

Education amoug Jews, 170, 178, 121, 
47. 

Egypt, guilds of workmen in, 106, 
Jews, unpopular in, 106; idolatry of, 
107 

Elders of Synagogue, 132. 

Elijah, the greatest of all the prophets, 
463; coming of. 624, G34. 

Engedi, valley of, 253; spring of. 259; 
towu of, 260. 

Enoch, book of, mystifying influence 
of the, on the Jews, 233. 

Entertainment of Christ after day’s 
labours, 474. 

Equivocation, Christ speaks against, 
430. 

Esdraelon, plain of, 213. 

Esdras, fourth book of, Messaianic 
ideas, 236,237. 

Essenes, the, 426: dread of defilement, 
253, devotion to ceremonies, 2t*4; 
rules of, &c,, 254; popular influence 
of, 257. 
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Evening, meal, manners of East re- 1 
spec ting, 472. 

Excitement, great, of people for 
Christ, 488. 

Excommunication, GOG, G07. 

Exorcism, formula of, 479. 

Explanations, innumerable, of every 
verse of Bible, among Jews, 444. 

F 

Failure, Christ's words of warning 
against, 425. 

Faith, Christcompares the centurion's 
with that of the bigoted Judeans, 
4G0; want of, reproved by Jesus, 
49C. 

False teachers, danger of, 443. 

Famine in Palestine, 

Fanaticism, religious, of Christ's day, 

l I, 

Fasting, Christ’s opinions respecting, 
408; Christ urges secret, 439; Roman 
ridicule of feigned humility, 439; till 
after morning service in synagogue, 
454. 

Fasts, public and private, 407. 

Father, inquiry who was Christ’s, 504. 

Feast of Dedication, Gil. 

Fever, endemic, on Lake of Galilee, 
385. 

Fig-trees, barren, GG5; lesson ou the 
barren, GOT, GG3. 

Fires, illegality of lighting or extin¬ 
guishing on the Sabbath, 449. 

Fishermen, Christ visits the, on the 
lake of Galilee, 807, 809; on the lake 
of Galilee, 415. 

Fishes, the miraculous draught of, 
607. 

“ Flesh, to eat one's," meaning of 
phrase, 519. 

Food, preparation of, for Sabbath, 
449 , equivocation of the laws re¬ 
specting, for Sabbath, 450; prepara¬ 
tion of, oefore the Sabbath, 455. 

Forgiving sins of paralytic, 396. ' 

Forty days, Christ’s sojourn on earth 
during the, 800. 1 

Fountain of the Virgin, 44G. J 

Freedom, Jewish, 59U. I 

Fugitive, Christ a, from his enemies, 
494. 

Funeral, description of Eastern, 499, 
of Lazarus, G14; of young man at 
Nain, 4G0, 

G 

Gabriel, appearance of to Zacharias, 

74, to Mary, 70. 

Gadara, town of, 496; visit to, 494. 


Gain of Rabbis from exorcisms. 480. 

Galilee, description of Sea of, 212; 
description or province, -M3, 214, 216; 
life and population in, 215; coloniza¬ 
tion of, 2lG; in Christ’s day. HI; 
Christ’s last visit to, 5G5 ; Christ's 
centre for work, 336; chosen by 
Christ as His future home, 137; de¬ 
scription of, 342; Judea left, it re¬ 
visited, 445; roads of, 115; taxation 
of by Rome, 194; customs and ex¬ 
cise duties of, 196; situation of prov¬ 
ince, 211 ; work in, virtually over, 
553. 

Galilee, lake of, causes of storms, 495; 
storm arises, 495. 

Galileans, devotion of to tlieir coun¬ 
try, 218. 

Gaulouitis, description of, 222. 

Gennesareth, lake of, described, 339- 
341; valley of, fruits of the, 340; ap- 

J )earance of the shore of the, 3-11; 
ake Of, 54-1. 

Gerizim, the sacred mount, 3G7, 368. 
Germanieus sent to Syria, 197. 
Geiliscmane, Christ in the Garden of, 
739, 740; foreshadowing of, to Jesus, 
G89, G70. 

Glaphyra, 40; Archelaus married to, 
her death, 190. 

God, the Jews’ idea of, 433, 431; pa¬ 
tience of, towards all men. 642; new 
life from, spiritual not ritual. 521; 
our great debts towards, 57C, 577. 
Goethe, on Jesus Christ, 2. 

Golgotha, the place, 779. 

Grave of Lazarus, description of, G17. 
Greece, size of, II. 

Greeks, natioual pride of, 7. 

H 

Haircloth, garment of, 273. 

Hannas, intrigues and plotting of the 
house of, 736, 737. 

Heathenism in Palestine in Christ's 
day, 36, 37. 

Heaven, Jewish ideas of, G39, 040; 

Jesus explains about, 639. 

Hebron, 72. 

Help granted by God to those who ask 
it, 442. 

Herder on Jesus Christ, 2. 

Herod Anti pas, successor to Tlerod in 
Galilee. 298; repairs his kingdom, 
209; strengthens fortress of Machae- 
rus, 209, relations with Tiberius, 210; 
alarmed by the people who flocked 
after Jesus, and teal’s a political 
rising, as in the case of the Baptist, 
025; Judea in the time of, 626. 
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Herod Boethos, the High Priest, 397, 

Herod the Great, 21-28; as king, 30; 
effect of the long reigu of, ou Jewish 
parties, 339; hatred of Jews to, 24- 
20; size of his kingdom, 135, marries 
the second Marian me, 35; false posi¬ 
tion of, 39; bounty in the time of 
famine, 39; date of death of, IOC; 
family of, 182; successor to the throne 
of, 182; funeral of, 183. 

Ilerodians, the, 199. 

llerodias, marriage of, 296, 297, 298; 
evil results of marriage of, 298/299, 

Ilesbon, description of, 220. 

High Priests, changes of, 261; luxury 
and audacity of the. 241; moral cor¬ 
ruption of, G2; robes of, kept by 
Romans, 64. 

High Priests on Day of Atonement, 
description of, 71. 

Iligh Priesthood, changed at Herod’s 
will, 164. 

Hillel, 51-5-4; narrative of life, 192. 

Hillers explanation of the whole law, 
412. 

llillel and Schammat, schools of, 526. 

Hospitality among Jews, 84; of friends 
enables Christ to live ; Christ re¬ 
fused, 5S0. 

Houses free to pilgrims during Pass- 
over, 142. 

Human nature perfect in Christ, 445. 

I-Iutnility, Christ’s love of, 573. 

Husbandman and vineyard, parable 
of the, 67J; explanations of, 672. 

Hymn, first Christian, 662. 

Hypocritical righteousness of the 
Pharisees, 426. 

Hyrcanus, 22-03 ; hatred to, for his 
innovations, 399. 

Hyreauus and Aristobulus, civil war 
Of, 186, 187. 

I 

Incense offering in Temple, 154. 

Influence of the Synagogue on the 
people, 13H. 

Influential friends of Jesus, 510. 

luhumanity of bigots, 447. 

Inquisitors gentle and amiable in 
other relations, 44K. 

Insanity, ruanuer in which regarded, 
496. 

Intolerance, religious, 453, 

Israelite, daily religious life of, 123, 

121 . 

Israelites, pilgrimages, fasts of, etc., 
125. 

Iturea, region of, 223. 


J 

Jairus, raising of daughter of, 495. 

James, St., 326. 

James and John, dreams of ambition 
of, 652, 653; sketch of characters of, 
415. 

Jealousy of the ecclesiastical authori¬ 
ties, 304; danger resulting from, 
394. 

‘’Jehovah,” mighty power of word, 
with Rabbis, 479, 4Stv. 

Jericho, plain of, 653; town of, its sit¬ 
uation, etc., 654; a Levitieul city, 

jl H H 

6 .).). 

Jerusalem, veneration of by the Jews, 
662; siege of by Herod, 20; lieathen 
erections in, 36; appearance of, 145, 
146; description of. 89, headquarters 
of the great religious institutions, 
150; during time of the Passover, 
346; water supply of, 4J8; Christ's 
last journey towards, 565: Christ's 
love for, 584; lament of Jesus over, 
610; during the Passover, 703. 

Jesus, family of, 242, 1.4:1; position in 
His household, 211; Mary’s ideas 
concerning, 244: increasing faculties 
of, 245, baptism of, 288; baptism of. 
His divine consecration, 363-305; 
after baptism, 303; retirement to 
wilderness, 395, temptation of, in 
wilderness, 302^314; portrait of, 315, 
fabled statue of, at Pauias. 3T6‘. 
earliest conception of appearance 
of Jesus, 316; images of, 318, de¬ 
scription of, by Nicephoros, 816; by 
Lentulus, 318; by Delitzsch, 319; 
first disciples. 323; character of, 334, 
age of, on entrance into public work, 
330, popularity of, 3-18. 349, explains 
His teaching to Nicodonins, 354; 
addresses the officers of the Sanhe 
drirn, 354; originality of speech of, 
355, burden of His preacliing in 
Judea, 358; cave of nativity of, 66. 
date of birth of, 85; time of baptism 
of, 2SC; sojourn in Judea, 366; His 
words to the woman at the well, 368, 
3G9; success in Samaria. 372; jour- 
neysto Galilee. 373, popular favour 
towards, 374, 375; heals the centmi 
on’s servant, 375, 376retires to the 
north, 376; His call to repentance, 
378: first Galilman tour of, 379, His 
early disciples, 380, 381, midnight 
prayer of. 383, 389, 413, power of the 
preaching of, 421; address in syna¬ 
gogue, at Capernaum, 385, cures all 
who are sick of divers diseases, 385- 
387; the groat purpose of, furthered 
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by His remarkable cures, 387; mir¬ 
aculous powers of, first instance of, 
388; retires to a mountain to pi-ay, 
389, first circuit of, 389; attraction 
of, to poor and sorrowful, 3HG; self- I 
restraint of, 387, life of, on His jour- 1 
neys, 390, pretence abhorrent to, 
439; wish to avoid attracting atten 
tion, 417; claims equality with Clod 
His Father, 431; speaks in self-de¬ 
fence, 431; commencement of last¬ 
ing enmity towards, 433; returns to 
Galilee, 433; entirely opposed to 
Rabbinical ideas of a Messiah, 437; 
withdraws from Capernaum, 438; 
popularity of, 433; leaves Caper¬ 
naum for Nain, 400. a ’‘Great liab 
bi,” 4S8; not a judge or divide]' in 
worldly affairs, 438; sadness of heart 
of, 544-547; look-out kept for, at 
Feast of Tabernacles, 581, leaves 
Ephraim, G20; cures a palsied wo 
man, (WO, silences a Rabbi who op 
poses Him in Ills good work, G30; 
cures a man ill of dropsy, G21; re¬ 
fuses the popular support, 625; 
great acts or kindness of, 037, warns 
IJis disciples of their weaknesses, 
635, G3G; resolves to enter Jerusalem 
publicly, and on an ass, OGO, GG1, en¬ 
ters the Temple, 0G3; entry of, into 
Jerusalem, GG4, composure, Ac., of, 
670-074; parties unite against, GTS, 
G79; judgment of, asked concerning j 
a woman who bad had seven hus- " 
bands, (179, USU; attempts to entrap, 
GSO, GS3; denunciation of Scribes and 
Pharisees by, GH3, 685; moral grand¬ 
eur of, G8G, GST; Uecaloguc, Jesus 

2 uestioned respecting the, 681; ad- 1 
resses the multitude oil faith, G92; ! 

sign demanded by disciples from, | 
693; addresses His disciples respect¬ 
ing the end of Jerusalem, (19',09(1; 
meetingof conspirators against. 703; 
in Bethany, 704; anointed by 31 ary, 
701, 705; dangers of, in Jerusalem, 
709; washes disciples’ feet, 711. 719; 
explains His doing so, 719; tells of 
Judas’ treachery, 719; tells of Ilis- 
betrayal and death, 714; converse 
with Peter respecting his faith, 714, 
715; warns His disciples of their 
coming hardships, 715; promises the 
disciples eternal life, 721, 722; final 
discourse of, to disciples, 723-731: j 
Spirit of, on the near approach of | 
death, 733, 739; and the three disci¬ 
ples in Gethscmane, 710: betrayal 
and arrest of, in Gethscnvme, 
719, 743; brought before llannas, ; 


743 ; trial of, before Caiaplias, 
743, 74G ; illegality of trial of, 710, 
747 ; accused of blasphemy, 733 ; 
meeting of judges of, 753; trial of, 
by Pilate, 757-7G9; brought again be¬ 
fore Pilate, 764-708; scourging of, 
708, 769; mocked and scoffed by tho 
soldiers, 769; delivered over to tho 
people, 771; is brought out to he cru¬ 
cified, 77G; ascension of, 811; how 
long in the grave, 777. 

Jew, ancient pride of. G. 

Jews, hatred of other races, 46; en¬ 
thusiasm of, for education, 199; 
dress of, 133; religious excitement 
of, 198; war against Rome, 199; de¬ 
votion of to the Holy City, 290; Gal- 
ilmau, faithful to the law, 217; pop¬ 
ulation of, in lturea, Ac., 923; pn.- 
ehase of freedom hy, 228, treatment 
of, by tho Romans, 227; early ad¬ 
miration of the, for the Romans, 
223; under Pompey’s rule, 239; Mes¬ 
sianic enthusiasm of the, 2,11, 212; 
Samaritans, hatred of, by, 363-367; 
conservatism of, 399; deputation of, 
wait on Jesus, 439; indignation of, 
when Christ contrasts them with 
heathen, 400; kingdom of God, as 
imagined by, 460; sacred money of, 
appropriated for water conduits, 
506; burial-places of criminal, 788; 
future hopes of resurrection, 790, 

Jewish education. 47; husband, rela¬ 
tion of to his wife, 117; tribal divis¬ 
ions, 537; hatred of all races, 433, 

Jewish exclusiveness, rise of, 46; de¬ 
nounces Greek, 46; uo Gentile to 
learn Hebrew. 47. 

Jczreel, plain of, 461, 

Joa er, high [vriest, aids Quirinius, 199 
death of, 203. 

John the Baptist, early life of, 21 L 
249; fate of, Ac,, 337: opinions iv 
speeding. 359, 360; mode of bapti- 1 : 
by, 275; locality where he baptized 
273; lying in prison, 461; sends dis 
ciples to Jesus, 461 ; prisoner ii 
Machacrus, 507: murdered, 510. 

John, St., 324; was he of priestly race 
614. 

Jordan, the river, 17; description n 
the, 272; great plain of \ he, 271; val 
ley of the, 273; description of the 
576. 

Joseph, husband of Mary, 73; death 
of, 212; legend of body of, 011. 

Joseoh anti Mary, route of, from Naz- 
arerii \ > Jerusalem. 61. 

Joseivi of _\ rima( hea. a^ks THato for 
Chriit's body, 7S8, 789. 
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Judaism. “ Hedge” round, 48; revival 
of, under Ezra, 170; first steps to¬ 
wards open separation from, 418. 

Judas the Gaulonite, devotion of, 200. 

Judas Iscariot, first apparent thought 
of treachery in, speaks respect¬ 
ing Christ’s anointing, 705; disap¬ 
pointment of, 70G; betrays Christ to 
the authorities, 706; eats the sop 
with Jesus, 713; effects of conduct 
of, on the disciples, 719; furthers his 
treacherous schemes, 741; remorse 
and anxiety of, 774 , 775; suicide of, 

11 ■>. 

Judas Thaddaeus, belief of, in the 
Messiah, 722. 

Judea, size of, 01,356; barrenness of, 
83; wilderness of, 258, 259; strength 
of caste in, 027. 

K 

Khans or Caravanserais, 84. 

Kidron, valley of the, 148. 

Kingdom of God, Israel as the, 59; 
successive developments of, 59. 

Knots, illegality of tyiug, &c,, on the 
Sabbath, 448. 

L 

Lamb, Tassover offering of, 15(J. 

Lamb of God, title of Jesus, 320, 321, 
323, 

Last Supper, place of Jesus at, 7i0; Je¬ 
sus cats the, with disciples, 717, 718. 

Law, reading of the, 135, the, ex¬ 
plained by the Rabbis, 171; Christ’s 
not wishing to destroy, but fulfil it, 
425; sacred the, 420; “ food ordriuk,” 
metaphor for study of, 136. 

Lawyer's question as to inheriting 
eternal life, 601, 002. 

Lawyers, Christ's speaking against 
practices of, 487, 488. 

Laying on of hands, 132. 

Lazarus, raising of, 017; legends re¬ 
specting, 617. 

Leaven, parable of three measures of, 
492; of Pharisees, remarks concern¬ 
ing, 545. 

Lebanon, 537: valley of, 5C5. 

Leper, Christ cureth a, 390 ; cere¬ 
monies for the purification of a, 392, 
393. 

Lepers, Christ heals the ten, 582,583. 

Leprosy, cleansing of, 390-392, 393; 
contagiousness of, 391; purification 
from, 392. 

Life of Christ, difficulty of writing a, 
109. 


Light, Christ the, of the world, 593 

Literature, heathen, the Golden Rule 
found in all, 442. 

Loaves, miracle of, and fishes, 538. 

Longsuffering, patience towards of¬ 
fenders, 576. 

Lord's Prayer, the, 439. 

M 

Machaerus, fortress of, 291,293, mean - 
iug of, 462. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on Christ. 4. 

Madness, insinuation of Christ’s, ac¬ 
cepted apparently by Mary,4S4 

Magdala, description of, 471 

Magi, the, 100, 101, legends of, 107. de¬ 
rivation of word, 108. 

Magic, vast Rahbinical science of, 480 

Magistrates, meeting of, to condemn 
Christ, 755, 756. 

Malaebi, his prophecies concerning 
Jesus, 275. 

1 Mammon, the god, 631, 032 

Man lame for thirty-eight years cured, 
417. 

Manna, legends respecting, 516. 

Mariamne, the first, wife of Herod, 
25-34, 

Marriage, Pharisaic doctrine of, 429 

Marriage ceremonies in East, 330 
I Martyrs under Ilerod, 239. 

Mary, the Virgin, 74; her character, 
76; Magnificat, 77, in Temple, 79; 
appearance of, 80, rebuke of, by 
Jesus, 160; family of, 327; anxiety 
of, to withdraw Christ to Narareth, 
4S3; visits Capernaum, 501; inter¬ 
view of, with Christ, 503; goes to see 
Christ on the Cross, 784,185. 

Mary Magdalene, healing of, 414-476; 
and other women go to embalm Je¬ 
sus, 794, they find the stone rolled 
away from the tomb, and an angel 
sitting within, 794. 

Mary, Martha, and Lazarus, 001. 

Matthew, St.,402; made adiseiple,403; 
feast in house of, 404; sees in Jesus 
the fulfilment of Isaiah's prophecy, 
458; invitation of, great principle in¬ 
volved in it, 403. 

Mechanical piety of Pharisees, 42G. 

Medical treatment, Jewish, 499. 

Memory, feats of one of the Rabbis, 
178. 

Messiah, ideas respecting, among 
Jews, 55, 56; expected advent of. 56, 
birthplace of, 57,104; to appear first 
in Galilee. 57; Jewish ideas of king 
dom of, 58; to he of tribe of Judah, 
103; idea concerning the, in Psalms 
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of Solomon, 234-236; In Fourth Book 
of Esdras, £36, 237; vision of the, to 
Ezra, 237; heralds of the, 238; ex¬ 
citement at the near approach of 
the, 211, 206; John’s expectation 
of, 2(37; expectation of, general, 99; 
Christ’s divine consciousness of be¬ 
ing the, 444; Jewish conception of, 
4<i4, M3; Kabbis’ conception of, 519- 
E21; ideas of Pharisees about the. 
Ml; Jesus proclaimed, 551; Peter’s 
confession of the, 551; difficulty to 
instil idea of suffering, 554; ideas re¬ 
specting, 587; Christ's public declar¬ 
ation that He was, 587; feeling of 
some that Christ was the, 589; pun¬ 
ishment for acknowledging Cnrist 
as, (307; kingdom of, (3331; advice to 
the disciples respecting the coming 
of, G38, (339; opinions respecting the, 
690; Davidic descent, 691. 

Messiahs, doctrine of two, 325. 

Ididdle-age preacher, 284. 

Miracles of five loaves and two fishes, 
512; of coin in fish’s mouth. 569. 

Miracles, beginning of, at Cana, 333, 
334: reasonableness of, 335; of heal¬ 
ing, 385,386; as a religious influence, 
337; curiosity to see discouraged, 
3S7; Christ did not lay stress on 
them alone, 4S3; wrought bv disci¬ 
ples, 5(33 ; others besides disciples 
permitted to work, 572. 

Miraculous conception, not a Jewish 
idea, 75. 

Misconceptions of Mary concerning 
Christ, 484. 

Mission, Christ sends the Seventy on 
a, 532. 

Months of the Hebrew year, 578. 

Moral worthlessness of Pharisaic 
righteousness, 427. 

Morning meal, 436. 

Moses, almost deified, 517. 

Mother and brethren, Christ explains 
who are Ilis, 485. 

Mountain, Clirist retires to, to escape 
people, 514. 

Mourning for dead, 491. 

Multitudes taught, 476. 

Murder. Christ’s definition of, 428, 429. 

Mustard-seed, parable of, 492. 

Mystery, love of in Rabbiuicul teach¬ 
ing, 180. 

N 

Nablons, town of, 363. 

Nain, the “beautiful, ”460; young man 
restored to life at, 4(31, 

Napoleon, oi> Jesus Christ, 2-10. 


Nathaniel, 327,328. 

Nation, division of, Haberimand Am- 
ha-aretz, 175 ; rejoicing of, on death 
of Herod, 181. 

Nations, Jewish idea of number of, 
082. 

, National enmity, 434. 

I Nationalities, gathering of, in Jerusa¬ 
lem, at Passover time, 144, 
i Nativity, the cave of the, 95. 

Nazarene Habbis accuse Christ of de¬ 
moniacal possession, 502. 

Nazarenes, Christ grieves over their 
unbelief, 505. 

Nazareth, characteristics of life in,129; 
description of, 110,161; people of, 
112; a view from, 113,114; Christ 
visits, 502. 

Nazarite rules, 219,250; legend of a, 
251. 

Net, gathering good and bad fish .para¬ 
ble of, 493. 

New Moon, time of the, 139, 140. 

Nicanor’sGatc, 90. 

Nicodemns, the Pharisee, 352, 353; a 
rich benefactor, 584; speaks timidly 
for Christ, 590. 

O 

Oaths, the use of, 430, 

Old families, English and other, decay 
of, 73. 

P 

Palestine, climate and vegetation of 
13. 14; physical geography of, 14; 
fertility or, 15; ancient populonsness, 
16; history°f j n the generation before 
Christ, 21; climate of, 14; northern 
boundary of, 17; smailness of, 11; 
position of, on map of the ancient 
world, 11. 

Palsy, mail sick of the, cured, C21. 

Pan, legend of death of, 247. 

Parable, application of, to Jewish pre¬ 
judice, 624; first to a great imiltitudo 
from fishing-bout, 4S9; of the debt¬ 
ors. 469; tlie prodigal son, 629, 630; 
rich man suddenly summoned be¬ 
fore God, 488; tile lost sheep, 628; a 
familiar way of instructing, 489 ; pe¬ 
culiar adaptability of, to the people, 
(509; the unjust steward, 631; tho 
woman with the lost silver, 628. 

Paralytic, healing of, 401. 

Paralyzed man, 397. 

Parents, duty of honouring, 528, 529. 

Parthiaus, the. 27. 28, 271. 

Passover, ceremony of, 150-152; feoct 
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of the. Ml; length of, 153; meaning' 
of in Hebrew, 141; number of sacri¬ 
fices at, 151; ceremony of the, de¬ 
scribed, 151; order of’eating they, 
71G; singing of psalms at the, 73S; 
preparations of the disciples for the, 
708,709; time of, 453. 

Peace, the Roman, 271. 

Pearl of great price, parable of, 493. 

People, agitation of the, respecting 
Jesus, 738; Jesus consoles the, on 
His way to execution, 778. 779; they 
scoff at Christ on the cross, 783, 783; 
listened standing, Christ sat, 47(i. 

Perea, description of district of, 219; 
Jesus urged to leave, WO. 

Perjury, sanctioned by Rabbis if puri¬ 
fied by an offering, 430. 

Persian religion, the, 90; influence of, 
on Judaism, 97. 

Peter, St., special mention of, 325, 
415; first interview with Christ, 325; 
enjoined by Christ toteach Ilis flock, 
803; Christ's blessing, 551; Christ’s 
charge to, 552, cuts oil a servant’s 
ear, 743; and Jolrn, follow Christ 
after llis arrest, 744,754; denies 
Christ tlu*ice, 754, 755; his impulsive¬ 
ness, C49, 743; mother-in-law, illness 
of, cured, 385; house of, Jesus in, 491; 
012, death of, 3, as “ the Rock, -1 552. 

Pharisaic conception of righteousness 
426; hypocrisy denounced, 529, 530. 

Pharisee, invites Christ to his house, 
467; Jesus dines with a, 621, 023; the 
■word, gradual disuse of, 428; and 
Publican, parable of the, 642. 

Pharisees, and Herodians. alliance of, 
538; disloyalty of the, 676; craft of 
the, 676; 0,000 in Christ's day, 49; 
numbers through the empire, 49; 
and Sadducees, different opinions 
of, 539, 512; &c., attempt to arrest 
Christ by, 588-500; demand proof 
from Cbrist of llis true Messiahship 
612; Jesus alludes to maxims of, 
454; jealousy of the, 801; noble prin¬ 
ciples of, 430,431; different classes 
or, 432, 626; decay of, 51; rebuked 
by Jesus, 632; strict rules respecting 
those with whom they ate,467. 

Phasael, 27, 23. 

Plicnicians, famous as traders, 535. 

Phenomena, natural explanations of 
ordinary, unknown, 446. 

Philip, his reign, government, &c., 
234; mention of, ii. 49; tomb of, 233, 

Philistia, plain of, 17. 

Phylacteries, countless rules for the 
straps, &c.. of, 472. 

Physician, Christ the, of so nls, 522. 


Pilate, palace of, in Jerusalem, 735, 
73d; eba.actor of. 756; trial of Jesus 
by, 758-761; Jesus again before, >M- 
768; endeavours to save Jesus from 
the cross, 770-772; public works of, 
for Jerusalem, 207; government 
of, 265. 

Pilate's offences to the Jews, 506. 

Pilgrimage to Gerizim, 269. 

Pilgrimages, abusesduring, 591. 

Pilgrims to Jerusalem, 156; a pi) roach 
of, towards Jerusalem, 145; depart¬ 
ure of, from Jerusalem, 158; journey 
of, to, 162,163. 

Pius Scipio, proconsul of Syria, 196. 

Places at feasts, order of taking, 021, 
622. 

Plain of Rsdraelon. people of, 113. 

Polycarp's mart 3 'i'dom, 3. 

Fompey and the Jews, 229, murder 
of, 22; triumph of, 229; takes Jeru¬ 
salem, 229; notices of, 21,22. 

Pool of Hethesda, Christ's meeting 
with the man healed at, 450. 

Poor, the, mid Christianity, fi; in 
Heathen antiquity, 9, in Jewish. 9. 

Possessed, eure of man, 384. 

Possession by spirits, ideas of, v~ 
Christ's clay, 384. 

Potter’s Field, Judas and the, 775. 

Prayer, efliency of united, 57G; earn¬ 
est, heard, parable to prove,603; fre¬ 
quency of, by Pharisees, 438; Jewish 
antiquity of, 408; special, for feasts, 
567; superstitions concerniiig, 408, 
the Hold's, 438,439. 

Preaching, Christ's, to be the sign, 
484; differences betwten that of 
Christ and of Rabbis, 421, remarks 
on Christ’s, 421. 

Prescriptions, some Jewish,499. 

Priesthood, Jewish, decay of, 62; Jew¬ 
ish, 61; number of, G1.C2; dignita¬ 
ries of, 63; ix>or members of, 62. 

Priests, fern's of the chief, as to the 
resurrection of Jesus, 791 ; genealogy 
of, 63; legal age for consecration, 
63; consecration of, 64, dress of, 
64; duties of, 65; marriage of, 05; 
imestly towns, 65; support of, 66. 

Princes, Asmoncan, friendsof the, 187. 

Procurators of Roman provinces, 194- 
207. 

Property,the disciples retained enough 
to jirovide for their dail}’ wants, 473. 

Prophet, Jewish idea of a, 274. 

Prophets, Galilrean, 590; false, mis¬ 
leading tiie people, 583; decay of 
the, 231. 

Proselytes, foreign, in Jerusalem, 99; 
number of, 99. 
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Proverbs, last chapters of, date of, 
565. 

Proverbs and parables of the Jews, 
127. 

Publican, making a, a disciple, as¬ 
tounding novelty of, 403; apparent 
imprudence of admitting a, as disci¬ 
ple, 404; derivation of word, 40], 

Publicans, at Capernaum many, 401; 
greed and tyranny of, 401; hatred 
to, intense, 402; outcasts from soci¬ 
ety, 402; and people receive eulogy 
of John with jov, 464; good, 613. 

Publicity shunned ny Jes js, 392,546. 

Publius Sulpicius Quirinms, gover¬ 
nor-general of Syria, 194. 

“Purification” in different religions, 
i. 561. 

Purification, the feast of, 89-90; ii. 
639. 

Purim, feast of, ICG. 

Q 

Question raised, if Jesus were the 

Messiah? 479. 

Quiet home life of Jesus with His dis¬ 
ciples, 473. 

Quintilius Varus comes to Jerusalem, 
187; plunders Jerusalem, ]H0; the 
Temple, 188; advances again on Je¬ 
rusalem, 1S9. 

uirinius, Legate in Syria, 194. 
notations from Old Testament in 
New, 108. 

R 

Rabbi, ancient sermon of, 136; differ¬ 
ent professions of a, 168* meaning of 
title, 52; to follow a, 588; things un¬ 
becoming in a, 371. 

Rabbinical custom to teach a form of 
praj'er, 439, 

Rabhinical rules, strict observance of, 
176; working of, in Jewish daily 
life, 177. 

Rabhinical schools as- old as Jacob, 
52; in heaven, 53. 

Rabbinism, Jesus a dangerous enemy 
to, 455. 

Rabbis, accepted money from their 
scholars, 4<3; activity of the, 396; 
anxiety of the, respecting Christ’s 
resurrection, 804; anxiety of, and 
dread of Jesus, 448; Christ's attack 
on, for not keeping law, 586, 587; 
bigotry and fanaticism of the, 441; 
Christ proclaims them a hindrance 
to true knowledge, 457; condemna¬ 
tion of conduct of, 487; custom of, 


with regard to offenders, 575; depu¬ 
tations of, sent to crush Christ, 523; 
difficulty of learning endless pre¬ 
cepts of, 527; disciples of, 323; dis¬ 
pute of Jesus with the, 323; hostile 
feelings of, 406; hostility of the, to 
Jesus, 637; demand a sign of Jesus, 
G37; in danger of losing authority, 
478*; indignation of, at Christ,518; in¬ 
furiated, provoking Christ to com¬ 
mit Ilimself, 486; insurrection of, in 
Jerusalem, 433; law*s of the, 530; and 
the common people, 212; manners 
of the, 627; denounced by Jesus, 
628; miracles of, 52; inordinate pride 
of, 53; slavery of nation to, 53; any 
may be, 55; noted, of Christ’s day, 
158-159; offer to be disciples, 494; 
national preachers of the, 240; over¬ 
awed, 484; passages from, respect¬ 
ing the Messiah, 586; pedantry of, 
72 1 ; persecuting spirit of the, 727, 
place of the, at feasts, 622; public 
addresses of, 380; questions of im¬ 
portance referred to, 488; reverence 
shown to, 3fH3; seek to arrest Jesus, 
619; self-righteousness of, 384; ser 
mons of, 400; training of, 47; use of, 
as an order, 47; dignity of, 50; im 
portance of, 54; unpaid, 54. 

Rachel w*eeping for her children, 63. 

Redemption-money, 561; of firstborn, 
91; modern ceremony of, 91. 

Reform, much needed amongst Jew¬ 
ish leaders, ii. 441. 

Reformations, always begin with the 
obscure,4C5; temporary, under John, 
484. 

Religion acted for gain, 438; com¬ 
parison of Roman and Jewish, 227; 
in antiquity, 6 - 10 , 

Renounce anything that hinders a 
godly life, 190. 

Restlessness of Jews, politically, in 
Christ’s day, 43, 99. 

Resurrection, Christ appears to Mary 
after His, 795, 796 ; to Peter, 798; 
to the Two. on the road to Em- 
maus, 798-800; Jewish ideas respect¬ 
ing, 561, 562; opinions of Ewald re¬ 
specting the, <92; prophecy of by 
Jesus, 349, 350. 

Retaliation, doctrine of, repudiated, 
431, 432. 

Retreat of Antony from Media, 31. 

Revenge, sanctioned by Old Testa¬ 
ment, 436; the idea of, cherished by 
Jew and heathen, 431. 

Richter, Jean Paul, on Jesus Christ, 1. 

Righteous, meaning of word amongst 
the Jews, 93. 
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Riot, dreadful, in Jerusalem, 506. 

Risings in Galilee, under Athronges, 
Simon, Jtc., 1$$. 

Rites and forms. Christ's vindication 
of the disuse of, bv the disciples, 41$; 
only necessary when religion was in 
its childhood, 426. 

Rivals, meaning of the word, 7. 

Roman Emperor, omnipotence of, IS; 
empire, at the birth of Christ, IS, 
19; feeling of superiority and aver¬ 
sion to the conquered. 435; generals, 
corruptness of, 29; religion at the 
time of Christ, 20. 

Romans, contempt of, to other na¬ 
tions, 7. 

Rome, assimilating power of. 226; de¬ 
putation sent to, 204: friends of, 457; 
tribute of Judea to, 246; in Christ's 
day, $0; its size, 1$, 19. 

Roofs, Eastern, 397. 

Rousseau on Jesus Christ, 1. 

Rule, heathen overthrow of, ideas of 
Esdras concerning the, 237, 23$. 

Ruler, the young, and Jesus, 646-64S. 


Sabbath, commencement of, 449; Je¬ 
sus charged with violation of the 
Sabbath, for curing the man at the 
Pool of Berhesda, 450. David vio¬ 
lates, by eating holy bread. 451; du¬ 
ration of, 449; facts'respecting Jew¬ 
ish observation of. 606; grand fidel¬ 
ity of Jews to, 454; Jesus cited be¬ 
fore tribunal for desecration of, 451; 
Jewish, 3S3, 386; maxims of Phari¬ 
sees concerning, 450; miracle 
wrought on the, 605; observance, 
extraordinary strictness of, 443, 449; 
preparation for, 3$3; service in syn¬ 
agogue, 333; revelation respecting 
observance of, 449; rules concerning 
food, &c., 449; strict observance 
of, 450; the, a day of peace, joy, 
and refreshment, 455; violation of 
laws by Pharisees, 450. 

Sabbath-day’s journey, 450. 

Sabbath laws, Jesus places himself 
higher than, 454. 

Sacrifices for empire and emperor, 
standing grievance, 43. 

Sadducees, 506; doctrines of the. 533, 
539, 541. 

Salome (daughter of Herodlaa), danc¬ 
ing of. at the feast, 300 ; her re¬ 
quest, 301, 

Salome (mother of James and John), 
was she related to the Virgin * 326. 


Salutations, 506, 509. 

Salvation of Israel, 457. 

Samaria, Christ’s journey through, 
579, 5$0, description of, 361, 362; re- 
i built by Herod, 36. 

Samaritans, land of the, 225; parable 
i of the good, 602, 603. 

■ Sarepta. Phenician village of, 461. 

Satan under the feet of Christ's ser- 
j vants, 604; in Hew Testament, 309, 
I temptations by, of Jesus, 309. 

Schleiennacher on the Virgin Mary. 
SS. 

Schools in Israel, 120-122; in Jerusa¬ 
lem, 170. 

Scribe, title of, explained, 170. 

Scribes, indignation of, 399; disco in 
fiture of. 401. 

Sejanus, fall of, 346; influence of, in 
Judea, 206. 

Semicha. laying on of hands, 132 

Seneca spoke of the gods almost like 
a Christian, 434. 

Sermon on the Mount, 417, 41S , scene 
of, 41S. 

Servant, parable of the wicked, 577. 

Servants, various duties of, 132. 

Service, Jesus accused because of 
simplicity of teaching, 471 

Seventy, Christ's instructions to the, 
583; significance of the appointment 
of the, 582: success of mission of 
the, 604. 

Shammai, type of Rabbi, 399, 

Shechem, description of valley of, 
362,363. 

Sheep, shepherd's anxiety for lost, 
574. 

. Sheckel, the, 347. 

, Shunetn, village of, 461. 

Sick, Sabbath rules concerning, 456. 

Sign, demand for, by authorities, 349, 
541 

Siloam, fall of tower in, 506. 

Simeon, the aged, 93. 

Simon Bo^thus, 538. 

Simon the Cyrenian, compelled to 
bear the crosp, 777. 

Simon Mac cab® us, 48. 

Simon the Zealot, 416. 

Sin, belief in earthly punishments of, 
605: the conception of, unknown in 
antiquity, 5; no idea of, in antiquity, 
6 . 

Sincerity. Christ's fundamental de- 
i mand of, 424. 

j Slanders by Rabbis, Christ's refuta- 
, tion of, 481. 

I Slaves, prisoners sold aa, 30. 

Slavery, condemned by Chriat, I; in 
antiquity, 8. 
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Soldier pierce* Christ's side with his 
spear, 788. 

Soldiers cast lots for Christ’s gar¬ 
ments, 781. 

Solomon, Psalms of, 229; on advent of 
the Messiah, 234-236. 

Solomon’s porch, 611. 

Son of Man, 57. 

Sower, parable of the, 490; explained, 
491. 

Spies, Christ’s steps dogged by, 448, 

Spiritual Head, Christ, of a new fam¬ 
ily, 485. 

Star in the East, 101; legends of the, 
107. 

Stephen, St., trial of, 451. 

Steward, parable of the unjust, 631, 
632. 

Stoicism, creed of. 20. 

Storm calmed by Christ on the Lake 
of Galilee, 495. 

Stranger, position of, in first ages of 
Rome, 434. 

Strangers allowed to enter during 
meals, 468. 

Suffering, associated by Christ with 
true discipleship, 423. 

Superstitions regarding the Temple, 
&c., 142. 

Supper, parable of the great, 623, 624. 

Synagogue in Capernaum, 459 . the 
great, 50; Christ visits, 504; service, 

Synagogues, closing of against Christ, 
533; importance of, 129; erection of, 
130; opening of, for services, 131 ; 
arrangement of the interior of, 131; 
worship in, 184-130; size and form 
of, 130; ruler of, office of, 132. 

T 

Tabernacles, feast of, 165, 578, 579,5S3, 
684 , 591; great re joicings on last day 
of feast of, 588. 

Table, manner of sitting at, 467; vari¬ 
ous ceremonies connected with eat¬ 
ing at, 468. 

Tabor, Mount, 558. 

Talents, parable of the ten, 657, 658; 
lessons on the parable of the, 658. 

Tallith, the, 133, 

Talmud, first collection of traditions, 
&c., resulting in, 526; extracts from, 
178. 

Tares, among wheat, parable of, 493. 

Tax for temple paid by Christ, 568. 

Teacher, reverence due to, 170. 

Teaching, Christ’s, denounced as revo- 
lutionary, 528. 

Temple, Christ greater than, 454 ; 


Christ teaching in, 584, 585; compar¬ 
ison of the body to, 584 ; court of 
women in, 592; desecration of the, 
346; buyers and sellers, £c., expel¬ 
led from, 347; fight in, at feast of 
tabernacles, 638; gates of, 560, 561; 
heathen gifts to, 37; Herod, descrip¬ 
tion of, 66-68; Herod proposes to 
rebuild, 33; Herod’H service at, 01- 
68; Jesus questioned respecting de¬ 
struction of the, 692, 693; signs of 
destruction of the, 702, 703; morning 
service, &c., 153; Jesus in, with the 
Rabbis, 159; defiled by Samaritans, 
568; plunder of treasury, 204; regu¬ 
lations for priests in the, 142; rend¬ 
ing of the veil of the, at Christ's 
death, 786-793; scene in the Temple 
on the arrival of Jesus, 665; buyers 
and sellers turned out of, 666; depu¬ 
tation of authorities of the, come to 
Jesus, 669; second, inferiority of. to 
1 first, 61; tax towards treasury of the, 
567, 568: the, on the day after the 
. crucifixion of Jesus, 793; shekel of, 
347. * 

Temptation, incident to man, 300; of 
; Christ, characteristics of, 307. 

Temptation to Christ to use His power 
i for Himself, 483. 

I Teruma, separation of, 175. 

Testimony of two men received, 594. 

Theatre, Herod's, in Jerusalem, 146. 

Theologians, Christ’s change of oon- 
duct tow ard, 523. 

Theology, the staple of conversation 
in Mazareth, 420. 

Theudas and others promised the peo¬ 
ple great miracles, 48-3. 

Thief, the penitent, on the cross, 732. 

Thieves, the two, are put to death, 

iOt* 

Thomas, Christ shows, the marks of 
crucifixion, 805. 

Tiberias, made capital of Galilee, and 
fortified, 210. . 

Tiberius, reign of. 270, 271. 

Time, Jewish mode of reckoning, 625. 

Toil, exhausting, of Christ, 478. 

Towers watch, for shepherds, 86. j 

Trade, respect for, among Jews, 55. • 

Traditions of more authority than 
Scriptures, 526, 527. 

■ Traffic, in doves and sheep, 346. 

Training, early, of Christ by Mary and 
Joseph, 420, 421. 

. Transfiguration, supposed scene of, 
558; witnesses of, 558. 

Travelling, restrictions on, 450. 

Treacherous invitation to morning 
meal with Rabbi, 486. 
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Treasure hidden in field, parable of,. 
493; on eartb not to be sought after, 
440. 

Treasury of Temple, abuses with re¬ 
gard to, 528; the widow casts her 
mite into the, 687. 

Tribute, Pharisees question Jesus re¬ 
specting, 67G; answer of Jesus to 
question of, 676-678. 

True purity and cleanliness, 486. 

Trust in Gotland Faith, 440, 441. 

Twelve, Sent forth to preach, the, 507; 
the, ask Jesus to strengthen their 
faith. 63G; self-denial of the, 041; left 
all to follow Jesus. 649. 

Tyre and Sidon, description of, 534; 
heathenism of, 465, 

U 

Unbelief of the Gadarenes, 498. 

Uhclean spirit, Christ said to be pos¬ 
sessed with, 481. 

Uncleanness, purifying of, 172. 

Union of hostile factions of the na¬ 
tion against Jesus, 457. 

Universal religion, first proclamation 
of, 431; idea of, scouted by antiquity, 
6 . 

Unleavened bread, feast of, 149,150. 

V 

Veronica, legend of, 317. 

Vessels, burial of Tabernacle, 2G8.2G9 

Vineyard, parable of the, 660. 

Voice, a, heard from heaven by Jesus, 
689, 690. 

\Y 

War, relation of Christ to, 8. 

"Washing of feet, <£rc., Clirist conform¬ 


ed to such forms as, 472; of hands. 
&c., 524, 525; of vessels, &c.„ 525, 526, 

Water, promise of living, 367, 368; re¬ 
strictions of uses of different kinds 
of, 173; wish for,589,593; walking on, 
514 515. 

Wealth, unjust uses of, 632. 

WeddiDg, parable of the, feast, 673, 
674. 

Well, Jacob’s, at Gerizim, 3G3; woman 
at, 364, 

Widow, parable of the importunate, 
641, 642. 

Wine, use of, among Jews, 332; Christ 
is offered, on the cross. 779, 

Withered hand, man wdth, healed by 
Jesus, 455. 

Woman, m antiquity, 9; dress of Jew¬ 
ish, 133. 

Women, those who followed Christ, 
471; position of, in Israel, 116. 

Word of God frequent use of expres¬ 
sion, 57. 

Words, explanation of, by figures, &c., 
179. 

Work, excessive, of Christ, 511. 

World, centre of, believed to be Jeru¬ 
salem, 11 ; ready for teachings of 
Jesus, 434. 

Y 

Youth, precocity of, in Judea, 156 ; 
spring of mi fading, 517. 

Z 

Zacchfeus, the publican. 655, 656. 

Zachariasand Elisabeth, 06; at Tem¬ 
ple, 70. 

Zealots, title of, 199, 765. 

Zerubbabel, 46. 

Zion, 145, 146, 147. 



